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Thiert are three options before the L/niversity of Deihi to deal 
the tiluatioii as it hai ariiea. One is to run the University 
with the help of the police. The second is to close down the Uni> 
venity indiehniiely, indeed so indefinitely that those who are passive 
In thdlr response today choose to become active. The thiid option 
if to mobilise the leachen of the University in such a way that the 
vice<hancellor no longer feels isolated and they become, so to speak, 
the main prougonists of what is called the univerdiy. Ac tlie 
mdnient It is the third option which is being tried. The teadiers 
of the univeiiicy acting tiuuugh Uie Teachers' Association have them, 
selves taken the initiative to mediate between the university authori' 
u‘es and the scudenu. But are they likely to succeed? 

Ic is difficult to be categorical on this point So far at any rate 
they have not nude much of a headway in their efforts at mediation. 
This U mainly (or the reaion that the teachers are divided amongst 
themselves. Already more than 400 of them have signed a memo, 
randun suggcuii^ that the rustication order be withdrawn. By 
its^ this is oat a laige enough number and constitutes hardly 10% 
of total BUmber ^ teachers in the university. Btui that sudi a 
wlbitanitial namber of them have gone on record in a tnaccer which 
future of the university to prtffcnindly U not a matter to 
bedismh^li^Uy- 

. v iW ag^^ aegnient of opinion there h a snail body of 
pelhj|s 400^ which would not like the rustic 

: But these peofdc aie somewhat apblo> 

who want the nulicaUon order to 
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iiBpitaiit chat thoie 

who diMgiU,' With the vice-chaocel- 
idr do 10 pttfaiEcly and thoad who 
agree wi^ him do it aWi^ In 
undertooe. 

'What i> aaore^ this kind of a 
sotio voce dialogiie is likely to con* 
tuuie for the neat oou[de of weeks 
dll such dsae as the univenBty re* 
opens. Which is a way of saying 
ihm the third opcwf while per 
fact in theory, may not turn out 
to be particuJarly producdve in 
practice unless there is a new 
orioitati<Mi in the university com¬ 
munity, as will be argued present- 

iy- 

Early neat year when the uni- 
\‘ersity reopens, once again the 
issue will be whether the univers¬ 
ity is to be kept going with the 
help of the police or it has to be 
dosed down again for another 
stretch of lime. Lest this should 
strike some people as wildly im- 
probablfe it may be added that 
there are quite a few univenities 
in the country which have already 
gone through tbis kind of troubL 
ed caperience. Examinations whidi 
should have been held in a paiti- 
cular year were hdd in the follow¬ 
ing year. That this can happen 
in D^i also is a possibility which 
should not be ruled out. 

At this stage it is possible for 
sometme to say that there is a 
fourth option too and why that is 
not being referred to here. They 
<nn say that the vice-chancellor 
may, or diould, resign and ttiat 
will settle the matter. The nutL 
caced Mudenu will fed happy that 
if diey could not go bad to the 
tnihlersity, they have at least sent 
the vicechancellor out. While it u 
not pcMiible to rule out such a pos- 
sibUtcy, it would be less than 
honest not to speculate on the con 
sequenises of such a devdopment. 
The most obvious thing to say 


about such an eventuality is that 
while this wmild di^me the ten¬ 
sion, it would not solve the prob¬ 
lem one bit. If anything, it would 
cmnplkate it further. 

Whoever succeeds the present 
Vioe-Quncellor would have to 
begin Ids tom of office by taking 
an attitude towards the problem 
of rustication. If he adheres to 
the sund taken by his predecesvtir 
he would be confronted with a 
situation rigfuaway. If he with¬ 
draws the rustication order, he 
would have made sure that he 
would not last even as long as the 
present Vice-Chancellor. The 
fourth option therefOTe is as good 
as not there. In fact those who 
regard it as a soious possibility 
are swayed by their subjective feel¬ 
ings and not by the imperatives of 
the situatitm. 

This therefore brings us back lo 
the starting point. If the univers¬ 
ity cannot be closed indefinitely 
and the use of the police is abhor¬ 
rent to most people, how is the 
situation to be resolved? My an¬ 
swer is that there is do other option 
except that the teadiers of the uni¬ 
versity play the itdc that their pro¬ 
fession demands of them. It is a 
safe generalisaticm to make in our 
situation that there seldom is a 
student strike except when it is 
backed by a section of teachers- 
This is not to suggest that the cur¬ 
rent trouble in Delhi University is 
teacher-inspired. But to say that 
the trouble has not yet been over¬ 
come because a section of the teach¬ 
ers refuses to oondonn the violence 
and vandalitni anmnitted on the 
campus is not only c o nect but re¬ 
quires to be sud. In this case, on 
the contrary* a substantial number 
of them have gone to the extent of 
saying that th e rust icatioo order 
requires to 

Hiis ndPi that the' ^^fiiers of 


the univeisty are not y eed i^a 
uie 00 B ana don'u ok uie-r graces* 
»ioa. Before he deals with me stu- 
Oents, the probiem ok the vke- 
chancellor theretore is how to make 
Mile that his colleagues hoid the 
same views that be doei The col¬ 
leagues can cum round and say 
that they had no h s "*! in his a^^ 
pomtment and that they look upon 
him u a boss and not as a col¬ 
league. Wbdc they would be right 
to a very great exiient, they would 
not have said everything about the 
problem. However autocratic a 
vice-chancellor might bc--anii 
Samp Singh does not belong :o 
tliac bleed; and in any raag die 
bieeil is dying out—every Vice- 
chancellof has to function in dose 
collaboration with the teadieis. 
That the teachers are unable lo 
make their presence felt in lerm^ 
of the policies and practices of a 
particular univenity is as nuidi a 
reflection upon the traditionalism 
of the Indian university as upon 
the passivity and apathy of the 
teachers. 

Indeed it is a siiuaiion wheie it 
would be dishonest on the pan of 
anyone to strike a holier-than-thou 
attitude. Everyone, and that in¬ 
cludes not only the vice-chancellor 
and the teachers but the rest of us 
as well, is responsible for the sick¬ 
ness that is destroying the univer¬ 
sities. But surely none can be bet¬ 
ter informed, and indeed more in¬ 
volved, than the teadien in what 
is happening within the universi¬ 
ties. The students too an actors in 
the drama but to expect that they 
would behave as mature and res¬ 
ponsible pentnis is to expea too 
mudi. Whereas to expea from 
teachers that they would under¬ 
stand the issue and aa in a ro- 
poiuikde and responsive way is to 
expea them to pay the role that is 
demanded of them. If they cannot 
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idle, surdy loiDetluiig u 
wong' (omewhere. As a matter of 
fact, one ineseapaMe symptom et 
the growing umvenity oisis in the 
country is the dnence of 
■hip on the part of teadiers- In Che 
cam of Delhi University it is not 
only the failure of leadership 
which is a problon, the more 
serious part of the [Hoblem is tliat 
there is a downright division in 
the ranks of the teachers and quite 
a number of them have publicly 
disagreed with the Vice*Chancel' 
las: in his refusal to condone cer¬ 
tain aiminal acts. 

AVhethcr the present ViceXIIian- 
cellor survives in office or not will 
depend, in the utlimate analysis, 
on his ability to unify the teach* 
ers in respect of what he stands for. 
If a small minority of teacheni re¬ 
main vocal in lUsagi ceniciu wirli 


oeated during the last one month 
almost everyone seems to have Ib». 
gotten that the situation was ini. 
tially mishandled by the Delhi Ad¬ 
ministration. What it did was true 
to pattern. It failed to understancl 
the difficulties of the persons in* 
vedved and die endless patience 
with which those concerned had 
waited for die removal of their 
difficulties. It was only when thii^ 
became intolerable that they re¬ 
sorted to what is called direct ac¬ 
tion, One thing le^ to another 
till such time as there is confron. 
tation and e\*en violence. Tliis is ^ 
pattern of bdiaviour which gets re- 
pcated witli Mci:ening regulariiv^ 
in the universities as well as in 
other sectots of public activity. It 
requires no {MiUtical scientist to tel] 
us that violence is a sign of dcs- 
Iteration. .And desperation is bom 


Are You Interested In Receiving 
Uiiiversitj- Without Interruption? 

It depends on only one thin^--pay youi sub^ntp^ion now! 


him and an eciually small minority 
agree with him hiii do nut say it 
loud and clear and the vast majo¬ 
rity look on with an altitude of 
unrelieved passivity, his exit can¬ 
not be long delayed. If this is what 
the teachers of the imivcrsity want, 
iheir present posture i<. r 7 nei\ cal- 
culaied to adiieve diii result. But 
if even a small segment of diem do 
not want him to go because this 
would hurt the university ultimate* 
ly, their continued passivity would 
have to be abandon^ in favour of 
•omething more positive. This is 
the stark choice with which the 
University' of Delhi is faced today. 

To stop here and not to refer to 
die outstanding contribution of 
I^hi Administration in having 
created this situation would be to 
. a somewhat partial view of 
Aioga. In Che din and confoaion 


because of corruption as well as 
bad administration. Wliile ctHTupw 
ticHi is not the issue here, the Delhi 
Adminisiratioo cannot defend it. 
self against the charge of down, 
right bad administration as far as 
this particular issue was concerned. 
To sav this is a\ iin|>o)iant as dial 
the crisis in Delhi University is a 
result not of student gangsterism 
so ranch as of the abdication of 
their professional role by the teach- 
ers of this university. 

One last word. Tlie current 
events in Delhi Univo^sity are tbe^ 
culmination of a process that hsta 
been at work for quite some y'ean 
HOW'. The process can be desaibed 
as one of widespread and profound 
alienatiem between the students 
and the teachers <m (he one hand 
and the teachers and the authmi* 
ties on the c^er hand. If some 


teachers dispute the fact that there 
is any kind of alienation b e twee n 
them and the students, it only goes 
to show that they are not even 
aware of the problem. The pro¬ 
blem is real and cannot be wish¬ 
ed out of existence, only because 
some people choose to deny it 
vehemently. In fact this {RO- 
blem is more difficult to solve than 
the related problem of removing 
the state of alienation between the 
teachers and the authorities. The 
concept of dcmocratisation whidi 
the university has been trying to 
put into practice foi some time is 
calculated to t^e care the 
second problem Its success so far 
has been partial, even disappoint¬ 
ing. But to blame the university 
for it eiiiirelv would he to mis* 
judge the situation grievously. 
Tliat is for the reason that demo- 
cractsation without professional 
involvement cannot succeed and is 
indeed a contradiction in terms. 
The situation in Delhi University 
examplifies w'hat happens when the 
two do not go together. 

: COMFUTER HOROSCOPE 

I 

I Horoscope by computer is 
■ the Idtest fad introduced by 
; o GnTTion firm making com- 
, pvterst cash registers and vari¬ 
ous office book-keeping ma¬ 
chinery. All of what the 
future if one believer 

in astrology, can be made 
available tn a bare 120 
seconds with the use of an ■ 
HCR Century-100 computer I 

I • * 

now seeing .service at the 
j Munich Telectron Irutitute 
I operated by M. Paul. Pro¬ 
gramming of the computer 
ufos accomplished over a 
period of two years with the 
combined efforts of astrolo- 
gists, psychologists* m^hema- 
ticians and EDP spedatists. 
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SIXTIETH INDIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS 


This year the Indian Science Congress entei's its diamond jubilee—it is going to be holding 
its sixtieth session in the hannonious atmospliere of Le Carbusierss Chajidigarh. 

The Sfdence Congress has attracted much attention during these two and a half decades 
after Independence primarily because of the dynamic political leadership of Jawaharlal Nehru, 
who took a keen interest in its activities—the interest wliich stemmed from his abiding faith in 
the eflScacy of Science and in order to inject a rational spirit of enquiry (''scientific temper”— 
in his words) in a tradition-ridden country like India. 

The background of the Science Congress is quite interesting. At'its veiY first session in 
1914, when the total membership was hardly five and a century, and when only thirty-five 
papers, were presented, ihc memberrstup m tts Tfiamond lutfiVee Vtas trtssed Ibe 

water mark of 6000; and the papers which are likely to be presented this month at Chandigarh 
would easily number some 2000! 

The endeavour of the Indian Science Congress, unlike some other organizations in the 
country, is to involve the large masses of the Indian people in the exciting pursuit of science for 
collective good and enlargement of this goofln ess so that it would reflect in their living condi- 
ticms. The favoured approach is for Science to be more useful an ally in its functional capa- 
dly to attack India's extreme poverty—this role was defined once by Jawaharlal Nehru at one 
of the sessions of the Congress thus: "It is scie nee alone that can solve the problem of hunger 
and poverty, and insanitation and illiteracy, of superstition find deadening custom and tradi¬ 
tion. of ^-ast resources running to waste, of a rich country inhabited by starving people, who 
indeed can afford to Ignore science today?” Science is today sO intimately linked with the very 
survival of the human-being, that any country would ignore it at enormous peril. In the pre- 
Independent India, universities lacked the resources to supP^^rt strong schools of sciences. 
All that was achieved was, therefore, the setting up of the G^loBical, Botanical and Zoological 
Surveys, and some Govt Departments which provided—in the words of Dr. S. Bhagvantam, 
the General President of the Congress this year—general ipapped picture of this larg^ coun¬ 
try and its resources”. Between then and now. India has at least reaf^ed the first stage of 
recognising as inevitable instrument of progress and: change: this realisaticRi can be seen at work 
in a number of ag^icultui^ universities, which are striving to develop, through experimentation 
and commonsense, some new ways in old agriculture to make the land give more to t^ Iningry. 

This being the base of India's very sinwival. all otiier sciences throu^ the netWM'k of re¬ 
searches are doing every bit in their power to make India unce again compet^t lenoij^h to 


feed its vast pppnlatibn and throw out its traditional poverty• 

: the Ghandigarh:Se8Bioai and Its participants an the brave mien, who are con- 

Ihining against all ndds and obsCructiimirt aUHudes to find a Way out of 

tiiiWWcifd labyrinthine dai W.i>, 
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OPENS AT CHANDIGARH 


GLIMPSE^ OF THEIR LIFE AND CAREER 


Bom on H October, 1909, 
Processor S. Blugavantsiin luid his 
early researcli traiiung die 
'Indian Association for the Cuiti* 
Nation of Science in Calcutta under 
the guidance o[ Professor C V. 
lUman. He is a physicist of Inters 
batieftal standing. He has many 
[years of experience as a Teaclier, 
^Research Socieniist and Adrainist- 
iraior. His publications are exteasi- 
vdy used by the cxnnmunity of 
ikiefitists. 


ROF. S. BHAGVANTAM. 






r* 

He has publislicd a large num- 


2. Theory of Groups and Its 
application to Physical Pro¬ 
blems 

3. Crystal Symmetry and Phy¬ 
sical properties 

He has been the Chairman for 
about seten years of Bliaiat Elec* 
tronics Limited, a premier electro- 
nic industry meeting the defence 
neetl of India in that field and 
also Chairman of Hindustan Aero¬ 
nautic}* Limitetl, for a short pe¬ 
riod; ill addition to being a Direc¬ 
tor of both these cOTipanies for a 
loT^ time. He was a member and 
later the Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on Organisation of Scienti¬ 
fic Reseandi in India, a Commit¬ 
tee set up by the I^me Minister. 
He worked as a Meriiber of the 
team of Iniemadcmal specialist 
consultants that prepared the I'c- 
port on Qiemical and Biological 
■WarUre !or the "O-IS. Secretary- 
General. 

PROF. R. P. BAMBAH 

A. P. Bambah, SoD. (Canub),- 
F.N.A., Profe^ acid Head,. 
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of Scientific piper, and three Ce-?” Advanced ^ m 
to*,' vrith the titte Mathematic. Panjab Un.ven.ty, 
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i. Scattering .rf Light and Chandigarh (bort,-' S«th Sej^ 
' Raman Effect «“ ^ 


Panjab University' as a student of 
Government College, Lahore, in 
1945. securing full marks. After a 
short spell as a research scholar at 
Lahore and lecturer at Delhi Uni¬ 
versity', he proceeded to Cambridge 
as an 1851 scholar and obtained 
his Ph.D. in 1950. He was elected 
to a Fellowsliip of the St. John's 
College, Cambridge, in 1952. He 
. 'has'heen a meniocr th fne'inSLitti'ie 
for Advanced Study, Princeton 
_ (1952-54) and Profes5or|Vi5iting 

Professor at Notredame (1957-58) 
. and Ohio State [1964-68, 69, 70, 
74, 72) Universities in the U.S.A. 
He is a Fellow ot the Indian Na- 
i tipnal Science Academy and ha* 
. been-Editor and President of the 
Indian Math^atical Society. He 
I- is-, on- yhc Editorial Boards of 
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Jouraal oS Number Theory and 
Indian Journal of Pure and Ap* 
plied Matliematics. 

His contribudom, especially in 
the ihewies of lattice and non* 
lattice coverings, have been res' 
ponsible for stimulaiii^ a lot of 
irarli by other mathematidaiis in 
many countries. 


G. R. TOSHNIWAL 



interesuid in applied 
niysks and Radio Physics and 
particularly in Instrumentation, 
be was elected first as a full Mem¬ 
ber of the Institute of Radio En¬ 
gineers (New York) in 19S8. In 
1949 he was elected as a Senior 
Member of the Inuiuite of Elec¬ 
trical' and Electronic Engineers 
(New York), and now a Life 
Member (1972). 

In 1943 He was also elected as 
a Fellow the National Institute 
of SdenceSf now knosm as Indian 
National Sdence Academy, for his 
oi^inal work in the field of Spec¬ 
troscopy and Radio Fbyaica, 

Br. Toshniwal is also actlsv 
member in some Committees of 
the Indian Standards Institation. 
Ife is also a tnember of the Exe¬ 
cutive Council, of CEERl, Pilani 
and enlier he served cm the £x& 
cudve Owndi of C^O, Chandi- 
■ 

fi iniiviatsrnr vews* jawaiy 197' 


Dr, P. K. IYENGAR 


Starting u a reaearcb worimr in 
nuclear physics in the Tata Insti. 
tute of Fimdamental Rcseardi 
(TIFR), way back in 1952, foriy- 
one year old Dr. P.K. Iyengar has 
achieved excellence in varied 
fields such as solid state physics 
and reactor physics and has risen 
to the pisition of Director of the* 



Physiri Group at the Bfiabha Att^ 
mic R<peazx:h Centre (BARC) 
Trombay. He is among the lead¬ 
ing scieniista of the world in the 
field o! neutron scattering. Hii 
preoccupation these days are in 
the development of fast reactor 
technology and the latest addition 
to his list of acluevemenu is Ute 
exfierimenial fast reactor, PURNl- 
MA. which is a rero energy fast 
reactex’ designed and built by Dr. 
Iyengar and a grtmp of young vror- 
kers whom he gathered togeihsv 
frenn various disciplion at Trom- 
bay> 

Dr. Iyengar is a member of plan¬ 
ning ft Coordination Committee 
for tbe Reactor Research Centre 
at Ralpakkam and is now looking 
at various a^mets of the develop 
roent of that Centre including the 
dei^ of pulsed fast reactor. He 
is^^dso a mcaober the Boud of 
tiie Atoak Power Aurimrity and 


of Rayasihan and Mad^ Atomk 
Power Projecu. He is a member 
of the Boanl of Studio in Physics 
td the Bmnbay and Bai^alm^ 
Dniversiiies, He is a fellow of the 
Indian Academy of Science. 

M. R BALASUNDARAM 

Born at Mylapore, Madras, on 
23rd November. 19 U. he bad a 
brilliant academir career at tbe 
Presidency College, Madras, fk 
stood first both in the B.Sc. and 
B.Sc. (Hons.) examinations in 
ID-IB and 1937 respectively and an. 
ntxed the ‘Chrt»mariy Prize' twice 
and the Rao Bahadur Narayana 
Rao Prize for proficiency in geo- 
Itigy in 1935. 

He was deputed to Australia in 





1916 for higher training in geology 
at the Melbourne University. He 
partiopated in the seminar on 
^'Geologic Researdi and Water £x- 
fdontrion'' held in West Berlin in 
July 1964, and again in Che inter¬ 
national symposium on ''Recent 
Crustal Movements and Associated 
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Seismidcy” held in Febi^ary 1970 
in New Zealand, As Vice^Pesident 
of the CGMW for Asia, he par¬ 
ticipated in the Plenary Session of 
the Commission for the Geological 
Map of the World in Paris in 
March 1970. 

For over thirty years of service, 
he has carried out systematic map¬ 
ping, mineral exploration, investi¬ 
gation of earthquakes, ground 
water survey and engineering geo¬ 
logy investigations all o\'er (he 
country. 

He has published over sixty 
papers and has more than hundred 
unpublished reports to his credit. 

DR. P. K. BHOWMICK 



Dr. Prttboilh Kumar Bhowmich 
(6. 1929) w al present Reader in 
Anthropology in Calcutla Vnive)- 
sily. He u also associated ipith the 
Department of Socioligy. Knlyani 
University. 

He obtained the D. Phil. De¬ 
gree in i4n//(ropo/ogy ^rtrni the 
University of Calcutta in 1959. 7n 
1967 the f/n;Wni/y of Calcutta 
offered him the highest deg'ec, i.e. 
D.Sc, in Anthropology, Dr. Bhow- 
mick has been the only recipient 
of the DSc. degree in Soctaf Am 
thropology from (his I/niversit)' so 
far. He made a mark as a teacher 
iBhile he taught in 'the Bangabasi 
College (1952-1962) loftere he 
spent his days in undergraduate 


classes. 

Dr. Prabodh Kumar Bhowmlck, 
a scholar engaged in Action Re¬ 
search and an advocate of empiric- 
ism, recognizes no contradiction 
between theory and empiricism. 
He conducted painstaking research 
on life of the Lodhas, stigmatized 
earlier as a criminal tribe. The 
correct analysis that this pioneer 
in the fixed made of the situation 
wai responsible .for a change 
in the. field made of the situation 
and people at large towards this 
community and similar groups of 
people. Dr. Bhowmich has devo'ed 
his life to the uplift of the f.odhas 
and similar groups of people. For 
this ptirpo.se he has organized (i) 
the Samaf Sezfak Sangha at Bidisha, 
HaTayangarh^ Midnopore, (it) the 
Institute of Social Research and 
Applied Anriiropo/ogv, with its 
headquarters in Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity and (Hi) the Sanskrit Pari.shnd 
-^U voluntary orginisations. 

More than one hundred scienti¬ 
fic papers by Dr. Bhoumick have 
been published in various journoh 
and periodicab. 


DR. N, T. MATHEW 



N.T, Mathew was born on 23 
Nov. 1915 in a village set amidst 
the green hills and valleys of 
Kerala. He had a briglic academic 
career. MA. in Mathematics from 


Kerala where he topped the list 
and was awarded two gold medals; 

M. Sc by thesis in Statistics from 
Madras; Ph.D. in Anthropometry 
from the Indian Statistical Insti¬ 
tute, At Madras he worked under 
the eminent mathematidan R. 
Vaidyanathaswamy, the economist 
P-J- Thomas and the statistidan 

N. S.R. SasCry. One curious piece 
of work which Mathew did while 
at Madras in 1937 was a statistical 
study of Palmistry based on mea¬ 
surements on large numbers of 
palm prints. His publication in 
Sankliya was the earliest scientihe 
contribution to this subject in 
which most human beings appear 
tt> be interested. 


PROF. B. KRISHNAN 




Profes-sor B. Krisluian, Senior 
Professor of Psychology in the 
University of Mysore, w.i& born 
in October 1917. He was edu¬ 
cated in the University of Mysore 
and the University of Minnesota, 
United States of America. 

He was the President of Indian 
Academy of Applied Psycliologv' 
for two years and now serves as 
one of its Committee Members. 

His interests are in the field of 
Personality, testing, vocational 
guidance and clinical psychology. 
He has a number of publications 
to his credit. 
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DR. ASHOk GHOSH 


»* 

!•> 



Ur. Ashok Ghosh boin on 
January 20, 1927 at Jamalpur 
(now ill Bangla Desh). He gra- 
duated from the University wi'.li 
u iiist (lass Honours. He obtained 
M.Sc. degree in Anatomy from ihe 
McGill University, Canada under 
the research guidance of Piolrs- 
80 V C.P. Leblond, and Ph.D. deg¬ 
ree from the University of Cal¬ 
cutta (1955). 

Dr. Ghosh’s main interests in 
research are in the fields of avian 
endocrinology and histochemistry. 
He has made significant contribu¬ 
tions in our undersiandii^ of the 
histophysiology of the avian adre¬ 
nals. 

Doctor Ghosh and his associates 
have published more than hund¬ 
red original research articles in 
reputed Indian and foreign 
journals. 

He is an elected foreign member 
of the European Society for Com¬ 
parative Endocrinology. 

Dr. Ghosh was a recipient of 
'Kockefeller Foundation Equip, 
nient grant' (1962) and ’Popula¬ 
tion Council (U.S.A.) Book and 
Equipment award’ (1966). 


Dr. Surath Kumar Miikherjee 
has been a brilliant scholar thro¬ 
ughout his academic career. 

In 1957. he was awarded a 
Colombo Plan Fellowship. uiul 
CiUTicd out advanced lescarch in 
diabetes and diniral endoiiiiiolo. 
gy under Professor C. H. Be>t. 
F. R. S. of the University ol 
Toronto. 

In the field of lipid metabolism, 
he made some important cnniri- 
biuions, like finding out a direci 
link between microsomal choles¬ 
terol enrichment and atherooia* 
rous index. 

He has initiated a gtoup of sci- 
entist.s in the field of chronic toxi¬ 
city studv in the Experimental 
Medicine Division of tlie Cen(r:i) 
Drug Research Institute. 

DR. S. K. MUKHEBJEE 



Dr. S.K. Muklierjee has 60 pub¬ 
lications so far in India and ab¬ 
road. 


DR. M. THIRUMALACHAR 

Born on 22nd September 19M 
in Bangalore, son o/ late Pro]. AJ. 
/, N, Narasimhan, former Director 
of Agriculturef Mysore Stote, atnl 
emeritiu scientist, studied at ihr 
University of Mysore, Bangalore, 
obtained the degrees of B.Sc. 
{Hons.y, Af.Sc. in Botany, and 
D.Sc. in Mycology. In 1946 went 
to the University of Wisconsin, and 


specialised in Plant Pathology 
under Dr. James G. DicAfOn, and 
was awarded the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. In 1939 joined ax 
lecturer in Botany at the Central 



College, Bangalore, and aflrr tc- 
turrt (Kitn in 19-fT, was tip- 

pointed as professor of Mycology 
and Plant Pathology at the Bana- 
ras Hindu Ihuvcrsity. In 
joined Central Potato Rrscarrh In¬ 
stitute, Patnai Bihar under fhe 
Government of India, Ministry of 
Agriculture, and in 1953 trnnsffr. 
red ns Chief Mycologist a//Article- 
l\ xlfirtrd Hindustan .4n/iAiofir,T. 
Pimpri, under the AfmMfry of 
Commerce and Industry. From 
1958 onwards holding the position 
of Superintendent Research, Hin¬ 
dustan i4n/i6»ofirr. 

Research activities include spe. 
rialiialion in the filefds of general 
mycology, medical and industrial 
mycology, plant pathotogf and 
parasitology. 

PROF, P. N. FFAHI 

Prof. P. N> Waki is a graduate 
of the King George’s Medical Col¬ 
lege, Lucknow, He had his pod- 
graduate education both at Lvett- 
now and in London. He is a Fel¬ 
low of the Royal College of Physi¬ 
cians, London, a Founder Felhw 
of the Rtyyal College of Patholo. 
gists, London, Founder Fellow of 
the Indian Academy of Medicaf 
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Sciences. Founder Fellow of the 
International Academy of Cytology 
and of the National Academy. Be- 
for joining as Director-General, In¬ 
dian Council of Medical Research, 
Prof. Wahi was Vice-Chancellor of 
the Agra University. 

His main interest is in medical 
education and Pathology, especial¬ 
ly cancer research. He is the Presi¬ 
dent of the Indian Association for 
the Advancement of Medical Edu¬ 
cation and a member of the 
W.H.O. Expert Panel on Medirtti 
Education. He was also imdted by 
the W.H.O. to be the Chairinau of 
the Technical Discussions Session 
of the World Health Assembly in 



Geneva in 1970- Hi.<s work on can¬ 
cer has been internationally rc(^g- 
nized. He was awarded Padmti 
Bhushan by the President of India 
in 1970, and Lady Brahmachnri 
Readership in Medichte in Cal¬ 
cutta in 1964. 

Prof- Wahi is the author of oxter 
300 original papers in the field of 
medical cdvcafion niid research 
piibli.Oifid in national and interna¬ 
tional journals. 

PROF. B. C. KAPOOR 

Pro/. R. C. Kapoor, lK)rn on 
22n(l December 1927 at Bareilly, 
received his school education at 
G-N.K. High School, Kanpur and 
studied at the Christ Church Col- 


1^, Kanpur for intermediate edu¬ 
cation. Later he joined the Univer¬ 
sity of Allahabad for his higlier 
education. He had a uniformly 
brilliant career having secured first 
class in all public examinations. In 
1946 he joined research under the 
guidance of Prof. N.R. Dhar and 
earned the D. Phil, dc^^ree of the 



l-uivci^ily oT AUahubad in 191K. 
He obtained the DSc. degree of the 
I'liivcislly of Allabbad in 1957. 

Professor Kapoor was initiated 
into the field of polarogvaphy in 
the laboratory of Professor I. M. 
Kolthoff at the University of Min¬ 
nesota, U.S.A. from 1953 to 1956 
he did notable work there on Sul- 
pliydryl — disulphide exchange re- 
nctinii amongst amino acids, pep¬ 
tides and proteins. 

Professor Kapoor's researdi in- 
tcrcsi-- include the fields of polaro- 
graphy and voltammetry with 
DME and solid electrodes an>I 
their applications in the study of 
metal complexes, thiol—disulphide 
.systems and res'ersible and irrever¬ 
sible electrode systems. 

Professor Kapoor has been a.sso- 
ciaiccl with acatlciwir societies such 
as Tlie Polarographic Society. 
U.K.. American Chemical Society. 
National Academy^ of Sciences 
(INDIA), Indian Chemical Socieiy, 
Society for the advancement of 
Electrochemical Science and Tech¬ 
nology Karaikudi and Vijnana 


Parishad Allahabad, He is on the 
Advisory Board of the Journal 
"Cellulose Chemistry and Techno¬ 
logy", Romania. 

pj^v A. K. Sii^MA 

Professor Arun Kumar Sharma 
(born in November 1924 at Cal- 
cuLia) is the University professor 
and the Head of the Department 
of Botany at ilie University o£ 
CaJciiita. He has built up an active 
school of research since 1948 on 
Cytogenetics and Cylochcmislry 
with nearly 40 active research work¬ 
ers working on different problems 
of plant and human genetics. The 
]>rincipal contributions made bv 
him and his colleagues include the 
development of a number of new 
teclmiques for the study of detail¬ 
ed chrosorae structure from any 
organ of the plant. 

His voluminous work, entitled 
"Chromosome Techniques —Theo¬ 
ry and practice" (written join'ly 



with Dr. Mrs. Archana Sharma), 
published by Butterworths (Lon¬ 
don), is now T^rded as a stan¬ 
dard text-cum-reference book in all 
research aboraiories to his credit, 
research laboratories of the w'orld. 
Professor Sharma h.is nearly 300 
research publications to Ins credit, 
published in different foreign and 
Indian journals. 

He is a Fellow of different scien¬ 
tific societies including the Indian 
National Science Academy. 
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Social Biickgromid of India's Administralors 

By y. Sul*ranianiani 
24x14 cms. Pp. 180 

Kar.gra Valley Paintings (Revised aliiion) 

By Dr. M.S. Randha^^’u 
28x21 cms. Pp. 57 

Sri Aurobindo - An Album 
25x19 cms. Pp. 48-i-XXni 

Sri Aurobindo ■ A brief biography 

By Prem Saiida Kumar 
24x18 cms. Pp. 54 

Desert Blooms ; An Anthology of Sindhi Stories &. Pocm.s 
20x14 cms. Pp. 230 

Gandhi : The Man and His Thought (Re-prini) 

By Shritnati iWarayan 
20x15 cms. Pp, 54 

Preservation of Fruits and Vegetables 
20x14 cms. Pp. 49 

Towards an approach ic the Fifth Plan 
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TliBTY-ONE NATIONS PARTICIPATE IN 
TECINOLOCV TRANSFER AT NEW DELHI 


Delegates from 51 aations. meet¬ 
ing in New Delhi on 11 December, 
heard urgent appeal for the deve¬ 
lopment of new forms of techno¬ 
logy to suit the situation of the 
developing countries especially as 
regards small and medium indus¬ 
tries. 

The statement was made by I. H. 
Abdel Rehman, Executive Direc¬ 
tor, United Nations Industrial 
Development Organization (UNI¬ 
DO) when he spoke at the open¬ 
ing of the three-day International 
Seminar on Technology Transfer 
at New Delhi’s Vigyan Bhawan. 

The seminar was inaugurated by 
the President of India V. V. Giri. 

The theme of the Seminar was 
Transfer of Technology both from 
ihe advanced to the developing 
countries, in between the develop, 
ing countries themselves and [roin 
the centres of research and techno¬ 
logy to industry within the same 
country. 

Organized by the Indian Council 
of Scientific and Industrial Re¬ 
search. in cooperation with UNI- 
DO, the Seminar was held in con¬ 
junction with the Third .Asian lu- 
ternational Trade Fair 1972. Dele¬ 
gates from the following countries 
participated in the Seminar: Af¬ 
ghanistan, Algeria, Australia, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, Federal Republic 
of Germany, Fiji. German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic. Guinea, Indonesia, 
Japan, Kenya, Korea, Libya, Ma. 
laysia, Nepal, Oman. Peru, Philip¬ 
pines, Spain. Sudan, Sri Lanka, 
Tanzania, Democratic Republic of 
Vie't-Nam. Yugoslavia, UAR and 
Zambia. 

Participants in the Seminar in. 
chided UNIDO experts and consul¬ 
tants and observers from UNDP, 
UNCTAT>. UNESCO, ILO and 
the World Bank. 


Composite Picture 
In bis address to the inaugural 
session, Mr. Abdel Rehman stated: 
"The diversity, of cases where tech¬ 
nology has to be created and trans¬ 
ferred leads to a very composite 
picture specially in a large country 
like India. In such a picture one 
would find a variety of situations 
ranging from cases where techno, 
logy should be imported to cases 
where it should be created or 
adapted considerably domestically. 
The question is not, however, to 
choose between the two alterna. 
lives as a matter of principle but 
as a matter of convenience, case by 
case, according to the circumstan¬ 
ces. However, the aim should be 
always to strengthen the national 
rapacity of creating and adapting 
technology, as well as the export 
of technology to other cases." 

"The developing countries", the 
Executive Director stated, "usually 
give more attention to import sub- 
stiiution policies and later turn lo 
increasing their exports of manii. 
facrured goods without, however, 
losing sight of the need to des’clop 
small and medium industries so as 
to ensure supply to the local mar. 
kets of greater employment in the 
rural sector”. 

Noting that "the prevalent in. 
diistnal technology has been pre. 
dominently established in the ad- 
vanced countries within ciraim. 
stances which do not generally ap 
ply to the developing countrie.s", 
Mr. Abdel Rahman observed, 
"therefore, it is quite essential that 
new forms of technology be deve, 
loped to .suit the sitnarion of the 
developing countries specially as 
regards small and medium indus¬ 
tries." 


Expanded Cooperation .. 

UNIDO has been happy to find 
readiness on the side of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, to continue and 
expand cooperation with UNIDO 
in industrial tedinology, added the 
Executive Secretary. He conclud¬ 
ed: "This cooperation will hope- 
fully in the coming years lead to 
greater understanding of the in. 
dustrialization and technological 
developments in India and greater 
contribution from UNIDO as well 
as other multilateral and bilateral 
agencies in making the Indian ex¬ 
perience available to other deve¬ 
loping countries." 

Technological Gap 

In his inaugural address, Presi¬ 
dent of India V. V. Giri pointed 
out that the technologfal gap be¬ 
tween the developed and the devis 
loping nations is increasing at . "an 
alarming rate’ and therefore, ap¬ 
pealed for efforts to speed up the 
pocess of bridging the disparity. 

President Giri continued: '*The 
developing countries who have 
achieved cognisable expertise and 
sophistication in specific technola 
gies should exchange their experi¬ 
ence and know-how with others 
for mutual advantages. The pos¬ 
sible area of cooperation are ex¬ 
change of data, training of person¬ 
nel. consultation and exchange of 
mnnatrerial skills to help superwise 
the transfer process," 

"It has been emphasised time 
and again bv mv Gos'emment", 
ronrluded President Giri, "that 
India is attempting to bridge, in a 
matter of decades, the gap created 
by a centiirv and more of stagna¬ 
tion. The implementation of this 
calls for a chain reaction with a 
big leap forward in all activities 
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related to tecbnicdQgy tran&fer^ 
namely, basic invention, innova* 
timi, engineering and designii^, 
manufacturing marketing and 
after-sales service, with efficient 
feedbacks." 

Role of UNIDO 

In an address to the opening ses¬ 
sion, India's Minister of Industrial 
Development, Science and Techno* 
logy C. Subramaniam stated that 
UNIDO has been playing an im* 
portant role in assisting in the 
transfer of technology for the bene, 
fit of the developing nations as 
part of its promotional role in in¬ 
dustrialization. 

"It is our hope" added Mr. 
Subramaniam "that this kind of 
an international sharing of experi¬ 
ence on the wide range of ques¬ 
tions relating to technology trans¬ 
fers will continue to take place ai 
periodical intervals- Apart from 
actively associating ourselves with 
such efforts we are also exploring 
with UNIDO arrangements for 
continuing studies on these ques¬ 
tions which can be of benefit to 
developing countries and Co 
UNIDO." 

SCIENTISTS REPORT OF 
INSECT CONTROL 

Insect pests which cause irrepa- 
irable damage to public health, 
livestock, food crops, fibre crops 


WE WISH OUR 


READERS 


A HAPPY 
NEW YEAR! 


and forests are several steps closer 
to eradication and suppression 
due to recent advances in the 
"sterile male technique." 

By this technique, the offending 
insect is mass-reared and irradiat¬ 
ed in laboratory conditions, be¬ 
fore being released into its naiii- 
ral habitant. If a sufficient number 
of sterile insects are released, they 
will in time eradicate, and cer¬ 
tainly suppress the insect popuUi. 
tion. 

A World-Wide meeting of 
scientists from 17 countries, inclu¬ 
ding Africa and South .America 
met at IAEA headquarters in 
X^ienna to discuss progress in the 
scfieme. The meeting ivas spon¬ 
sored by the lAt.A and the Food 
and Agricultural Organiraiion 
(FAO). 

TOWARDS MORE 
EFFECTIVE TEACHING 
AND LEARNING 
THE McGILL CENTRE 
McGill University established a 
Centre for Learning and Develop, 
mem in 1969 ’to improtc the 
learning environment and me¬ 
thods of teaching and learning; at 
the university and at other levels 
of education’. It defines its major 
aims as being to: 

* increase awareness among pro¬ 
fessors and students of the cri¬ 
tical need to evaluate current 
te.iching and learning 
methods as well as to offer 
consiruaive alternatives on 
both a concepCual and a prac¬ 
tical level 

* assist actively instructors and 
students in designing and 
evaluating new instructional 
methods and programmes 

* identify existing university 
structures and programmes 
which are a>aducive to edu¬ 
cational progress and those 
which block it, as well as to 


propose uid hdp develop 
alternatives which will en¬ 
hance educational reform 

* conduct research on relevant 
issues. 

DISSEMINATION AND 
CONSULTATION 

The Centre's principal vehicle 
for disseminating information is 
its newsletter. 'Learning and De¬ 
velopment’. which usually includes 
a feature article on university in. 
striiclion and items describing 
innovations at McGill and else¬ 
where. It is distributed to all 
full-time members of the McGill 
faculty and to student leaders. 
The Centre also issues mono¬ 
graphs on individual areas of in. 
lerost. re|K>rts and bibliographies. 
Consuliations on a wide range of 
in<itruciional problems are given 
to the staff and students of ^frC^Il 
or other insiitiiilons. The Centre 
has also held a scries of mceriuTs 
with staff groups from single 
departments or families to rlis. 
cover liow' instructional problems 
are perceived, to get feedback on 
the elfcctivene.ss of its projects and 
to find out how it can offer better 
services tailored to real needs. 
There were 665 consultations in 
1970-71. 

EVALUATION & RESEARCH 

The Centre helps to develop 
methods of course evaluation by 
students. Attention has been 
focussed hiiiierto on developing a 
qtiestionnaire but the emphasis 
lias moved to studying the total 
system in which onirse evaluation 
takes place, and studying how in¬ 
structors may use findings to im¬ 
prove courses and student learn¬ 
ing. In addition a variety of 
research projects on topics in edu. 
cation and psychology are in pro¬ 
gress. 
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A leria of workdiops for faculty 
and teadiii^ aaaistai^ <mi topics 
luch as ‘designing efiC^ive instruc¬ 
tion* and ‘computer-assisted ms- 
tniocion* are held. 

The five professional staff mem¬ 
bers of the Centre have cross 
appointments in psychology and 
educational psychology in addition 
to their work in the Centre. 

—From ABCD 

Research In Landscaping 

at University of Newcastle 
Upon Tyne 

LONDON, December 14 —Re¬ 
search into landscaping started re¬ 
cently at a British university may 
benefit future environmental 
planning. 

A team of scientists under the 
leaderdiip of Prof. Brian Hackett, 
Professor of Landscape Architec¬ 
ture in the Department of Town 
and Country Planning, University 
of Newcastle upon Tyne, has be¬ 
gun research study into the effects 
of spaces formed by landscaping 
of mounds and hills on the micro¬ 
climate (the climate prevailing in 
a particular area) and noise levels 
in areas around Newcastle. 

The results of the study are ex¬ 
pected to yield important data 
wliich, through a new approach to 
landscape planning, will lead to 
environmental imfffovement by 
providing the most suitable sur¬ 
roundings for any particular deve. 
lopment. 

The team vrill try to discover 
the extent to which tree planting 
can increase or decrease the effect 
of spaces in the landscape on the 
climate. It is also anxious to 
establish the degree to which 
mounds and hills can reduce noise. 
The team will make use of the 
sophisticated sdentific instry- 
ments in the University's land- 
smpe laboratwy. 


UGG FOn LINKING EDUCA¬ 
TION WITH PB(R>UCT10N 

The U. G- C. Chairman, Dr. D. 
S. Kothari, told an International 
Economic Journalists’ Seminar in 
New Delhi that a link between edu- 
ation and production was vital to 
development-oriented eduotion in 
the country; he announced that 
the U.G.C. was studying the idea 
of associating higher educational 
institutions with fwoduction units 
as part of the »::ademic progra¬ 
mme. 

He suggested that a new agency 
which might consist of educators 
and industrialists, be set up for 
evolving a scheme of linking edu¬ 
cation and production; educators 
alone could not do it, nor the in¬ 
dustrialists. He was for colleges lo 
participate in production process¬ 
es; the U.G.C.I he said, was think- 
ing of starling an experimental 
project, under whi^ production 
units would be attached to selec¬ 
ted colleges. 

He fortified his argument by 
quoting the link between educa¬ 
tional expenditure and GKP: he 
said that this expenditure moved 
with the GNP—in the United 
States it was $ 3000; in India only 
Rs. 500. Quoting the Fifth Plan 
approach paper, he said that it was 
envisaged to provide for an outlay 
of Rupees 400 erwes for higher 
education. Enrolment by the end 
of the Fifth Plan was likely to be 
over 6 million: ‘'If India is to 
spend half or one third of what 
the U.K. is spending on book—a 
basic ingredient of quality educa¬ 
tion—India will have to spend an- 
other Rs. 400 crorcs ” 

New Delhi, December 20, 1972; 
The Government of India and 
Rumania today took an import¬ 
ant step forward towards the im¬ 
plementation of the agreement on 
scientific and technologic co¬ 


operation between them signed in 
October, 1969. llie two govern¬ 
ments have agreed to cooperate on 
a number of {nojects during 1973- 
74. 

The agreement on the specific 
projects was signed today in a 
simple ceremony at CSIR, Rafi 
Marg, New Delhi by Shri K-G- 
Krishnamurthi, Secretary, GSIR 
and the leader of the Rumania 
scientific delegation Mr. Dumit- 
rescu Stelian, Counsellor, National 
Council for Science and Techno¬ 
logy, Rumania. The areas in 
which they would cooperate in. 
elude petroleum technology, che¬ 
mical technology, metallurgy, 
machine building, refractories, 
agriculture, fonstery, leather in¬ 
dustry, health engineering etc. 
The two governments will also ex¬ 
change scientific literature of use 
and interest to each other. There 
will also be exchange of scientists 
between the two countries in the 
specific fields in which they will 
cooperate with each other. 

*l oTd Robbins* Committee 
on Higher Education con¬ 
sidered *'Whnt purposes, 
what general social ends 
should be serued by highfir 
education**, and proposed the 
following specificationi 

‘'(a) instruction in skills 
suitable to play a part in the 
general division of labour; 

(b) ensuring that what is 
taught is taught in such a way 
as .to promote the general 
powers of the mind, the aim 
being to produ^ not mere 
specialists but, rather, cultL 
zfated men and women; 

(c) the advancement of 
learning; 

(d) the transmission of a 
common culture and common 
standard of citizenship‘\ 

—^Frcm ABCD 
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Aurobindo’s Universality—A 
Seminar at 


A recent New Delhi seminar on 
the occasion of the birtli centenacy 
of Sri AurobJndo has suggested 
that a World Univesrity ^‘wedded 
to die ideals of luunaii unity and 
world peace be created in every 
country." 

Tiie seminar was organized by 
the Union Ministry of Educati^m 
and Social Welfare. A number of 
Indian scholars participated; and 
there were some 20 foreigners, too. 

The suggestion for setting up 
this university came from Mr. 
Haridas Chaudhuri, who wanted 
chat structure and functions of the 
United Nations be re-organi»ed 
‘‘in the best interests of abiding 
peace." 

Mr. K.R. Srinivasa lyenger, .ia> 
other scholar, quoting Sri Auro. 
bindo's message of universality 
"the spiritual message of India is 
that the universal itself is one nul 
that our souls not only broth^^rs, 
not only of one substance and 
nature but live and move towards 
an essentia] oneness'‘>-he regret> 
ted that there was “no drive to- 
wards harmony, no firm insurance 
for peace." 

To Mr. Amury De Riencouri, 
the fundamental problem of 
human unity appeared insoluble 
"under present condidons, given 
the nature of contemporary man”. 
He felt that because there was a 
general dissatisfaction with pre¬ 
sent day conditions, ‘‘which pro. 
vide an emotional as well as in. 
tellectual opening for the inclu¬ 
sion of non-western elements and 
concepts and life-styles as a first 
step towards a creative synthesis. 
The breakdown of morals in the 
economically developed countries, 
the widening generation gap, the 
rise <yi terrorism and anarriiy, the 
widespread use of drugs, the dis- 
incegradon of the CamHy and the 
traditional kinship ties due to fan¬ 
tastic sfnead of urbanisation point 
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to a chance of phase in history 
itself and uslier in an entirely new 
geological age—hopefully, the age 
of superman whose chief charac. 
teristic will be to embody in crea¬ 
tive fashion the synthesis to which 
wc referred to earlier." 

Another delegate. Dr. Prema 
Nandktimar felt that Sri Aurn- 
bindo’s evolutionary theory, which 
he derived frtnn his Yogic vision 
and experiences, would certainly 
sustain faith in man's future. 

From the B.H.U. came Mr. 
Bhiipen Qanungo: he was of the 
view that no other Indian had 
developed Ideal of .Human Unity 
as Sir Aurobtndo had. He felt 
that the vision and wealth of gene¬ 
ralisations by Sri Aurobindo 
modem political imeitutions pr)- 
vided tis with "a thesis regarding 
the collective es'olutlon of human 
race/’ 

The Osmania University repre- 
seniacive, Prof. V. Madhusudhan 
Reddy, felt that real unity of man. 


The National Chemical Labora¬ 
tory (NCL), Poona has developed 
radiosonde thermistors lor mea. 
suring temperatures of upper ar- 
mosphere. These devices are ex¬ 
tremely important in mctecvologi- 
cal forecastings of vital import, 
ance to both civil and defence 
aviation- The present demand 
for radiosonde thermistors — met 
through imports^ is around 
20,000 pieces per year and is eX' 
pected to increase further with the 
increasing use of this technique. 


New Delhi 

kind was impossible; it was gov. 
erned completely by the inner law 
of life; and that the unity con* 
structed by political and adminis¬ 
trative means was only precarious 
and mechanical. 

On the other hand, Mr. Robert 
Linseen held this view; "The 
highest forms of spiritual wisdom 
are superior to all human 
sciences.” He found it interesting, 
howeveri to examine “how wisdom 
and science re-join each other in a 
perfect complinieniurity- Rpccjh 
developments in modem sciences 
hav-e confirmed ses'cral aspects of 
Sri Aurobindo’s teaching''. The 
modem age looked like a new 
renaissance to Mr. Murillo Nunes 
de Azevedo: “Old, traditional 
values are being rransformed in a 
global civilization, where it is im. 
possible to distinguish the soucalled 
West or East. Men (omterly clos¬ 
ed in the limits of their small 
horizons are now growing con¬ 
scious of world unity. 


The NCL process has been 
standardized on 100 pieces per 
batch and is available for com¬ 
mercial exploitation on non.ex- 
clusive basis. The total capital 
requirement for a prospective 
entrepreneur would be in the 
region of Ra. 2.24 lakhs. 

The thermistor samples prepar¬ 
ed by the labantory were tested by 
the Meteorological Observatory, 
Poona and have been found quite 
acceptable and a shade superior to 
the imported ones. 


NATIONAL CHEMICAL LABORATORY 
DEVELOPS RADIOSONDE THERMISTORS' 



-UNlVEWilTY . CoU^/Cuqbridge, ai^ for t% 
PROFESSOR TO VISIT new kveil yean WM ifeewier to 
:■ .jBliBtSBOKS' INOIA biological' chemistiy at Manchto. 

Pr liatuif <H«<n of Aligarh 

Miidim UniTcrwiy : huA LONDON, December 15 — 

awarded Fellowship of the Idter. Prof. F.R. Jevons, Head of the 


natiooal College of Suigeoos in 
cognitioii of his significant con- 
tiribudon to the advancement of 
■wdical cdences. 

Dr. Hasan has done intensive 
leiearch on aging o{ brain and 
has to his credit original work on 
age dtanges in the brain by mak¬ 
ing use of electronic microscopic 
technique. He has further studieii 
the effect of some drugs on age 
pigment. He is probably the only 
Indian Anatnnist who has been 

i • 



honoured by chat august woiid 
body. 

His recent hook entitled '*Un< 
derstanding the Neuronal Lipofu- 
sin" is under print in Germany. 

Dr Hasan, who is a Reader in 
the Department of Anatomy in 
Jawaharlal Nehru Medical Gcd* 
lege, rei^tly returned from Ger. 
many afts teachii^ in Gottingen 
Dnivenity as visiting Professor for 
one year. 

Laat year, Dr. Hasan was award¬ 
ed fdlowihip of the Royal Micro- 
aoofdcal Sodety. 


Department of Liberal Studies in 
Science at Manchester University, 
is to spend four weeks in India, 
based on the Indian Institute of 
Tedinology in Bombay, to ex¬ 
plore the possibility of setting up 
a defjartment similar to his own. 

The study of science in relation 
to its effieas on society from the 
economic, social and philosophi¬ 
cal viewpoints, in terms of an 
established unis^^ity course, is 
unique in the world. Prof. Jevons 
was the first person to set up snch 
a depitrtment. 

Prof, jevons, who will be in 
India frorti; December .16. to Janu- 
an- 16, will spend some days in 
talks at the Indian Institute of 
Technoitjgy, Bombay, before set. 
ting out on a tour of other Indian 
centres to assess opinion. 
plans to make short visits to 
Ahmeclab.'id, Delhi, Varanasi, Cal¬ 
cutta. Bhubaneswar, Hyderabad 
and Bangalore. On his return to 
Bombay lie hopes to draw up a 
syllabus for the Institute. 

Prof. Jei’ons said in an interview: 
*'My main interest will be to see 
famv the educational innovation 
would transplant into another 
ailvure.'* 

At Mandunter University, Prof. 
Jevons is concerned with die place 
of science in education, the effects 
of tedinological innovation on 
sdence policy, and the value of 
scientific training in management. 

Prof. Jevons, 4S, was educated 
at Cambridge University, wh^e 


ter University. He becanm fto. 
lessor of Liberal Studies' in Science 
at Mandiester in 1966. 


FIBST NUCLEAR HEART 

In the United Stales, a nu- 
clear^oivered artificial heart 
has passed preliminary tests 
and is ready for long4cmi im¬ 
plantation in experimental 
animah. The plutonium-23ii- 
powered, steam unit is seen 
by the National Institute of 
Health as an aid to many 
thousands of person; who die 
annually from heart disease- 
If animal studies are success- 
fuly human tests could begin 
by the end of the decade^ Dr. 
Theodore Cooper, director of 
the ya/ional Heart and Lung 
Institute^ said that the unii 
might cost about |5,000. 

An experimerdal unit has 
been implanted in 75 cahes 
dunng the past six months- 
The implantations ranged 
from 2 to 10 days. Because 
there i; only one vnit, the 
calves must be killed to re¬ 
gain it for further testing.. 
The 3 X 8 -mch, 6-pound heat i 
mui'ce and engine is im¬ 
planted in the abdomen, 
with the control unit placed 
near the heart. 


It's likely, therefore, that 
those whose hearts are sick, 
either because of love or Hi- 
ness, will live now much 
longer than expected. Only a 
computer tan tell whet its , 
e§ect will be!- - 


The Imemational College of he gained a 6rst-class honoui's 
Soigtieii^ whidi h a: World Fede» degre^ and a FbJ>. He later held 
raciio^ of rGcocral Surgeons and a post-doctocal feRowship.at the 
aitrgi^ r sp^iiMlsts, was fouxkdi^ Unive^ty of .Washington, Seattle 
in Ge»ei^;Swiitier]and,^ar^ inc^^ >(UJA.). He' spoic sfa yous 

(l95Si9) as a FeUow of Kiig> 
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cocMN innvratmr Ta 

MOVE INT& A FALACE 

Tlie Kfirala Cabinet has decided 
to take over the Hill Palace of the- 
fanner Cochin royal family at Tri* 
ppimithura for lioiising the Cochin 
Univ^ity. 

The Mnounccment was made by 
the Chief Minister, Mr- C. Achutha 
Mcnon, who told newsmoi that the 
Maharaja of Cochin Hoyal Family 
had offend to hand over the palace 
to the Govt; and that the Govt- 
had decided to accept the offer. 
The possession of the building and 
the Ukdy compensation would be 
decided later, he said. 

DJI. OtHXEGE l^BCTURER 
TOBOWS NEW UGHT ON 
nSrWSTORT OT 
NMtTH-EAST INDIA 

A lecturer in Anthropology ar 
ImphaVs D.M. College, Mr. O-K. 
Sii^ has collected tools and arti¬ 
facts of both the palaeolithic and 
neolithic culture of the Stone Age 
from a Mte in the Tongnoupal 
Subdivision of the Manipur Cen¬ 
tral District. The tools are a 
hand-dxe, borer, scraper, flakes 
ajid neolithic celt. 

This is the only site discover<?d 
JO br in Manipur, which give 
clues both to the palaeolithic and 
neolithic cultures. 

INMfSaiOUS GONTBOL 
EQUIPMENT EXiUBrnON 
DfAITGiniATED 

An exhibition of indigenously 
develc^ied contiol equipment for 
Aiesd locomodve was inaugurated 
ifj Slui C. Submnama^ Union 
^^ifusur frjr Industrial Deve- 
Jcqjaiient, Science ft Tedtno- 
• at the oeicnumia]. Plat- 
iHoim, New Delhi. Railway Sta- 
titifi, at 5.30 PM on Tuesday, Dec¬ 
ember 19, 1972. T.A. Pai, 

l7rikm Minister for lUffWlys pte- 
i^ed.^ 

^Cantinii^ <m ne%i page; J) 

¥ . • • •. 
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Bonn flNBI ^-Amaresb Gupta^ 
an Indian from Jhaufi^ is concern¬ 
ed with teeth and bones as sden. 
tific assistant in the nuneralogkal* 
peirological institute at Bonn UnU 
versity. His precise, designation is 
crystallographer, in whidi capa¬ 
city he -is required to examine bio. 
logical crystal ftniuation, mainly 
in teetl) and bones. This mearch 
work is important in • the Aght 
against caries and in the manufac¬ 
ture of synthetic bones, saibsiiiiiic 
bone |>arts and false teeth. 

Amaresh is at present writing 
his dissertation on this subject. Hr 


£a 19^i pii the basis: oi j dter* 
tation oii: dental cemenu. 

Medical research h canted but 
in the Fed^l RejMiUic of Ger¬ 
many not only at 30 uiHTersitiles 
and unh'ersity institutes, but also 
at -some 25 institutes and dinics 
operated by the Max Planck 
Society, by the German Resatth 
Community and numerous ocher 
state-financed and private research 
inseicuces. -State exjiendituTe on 
the promotion of research and 
dcv'elopmciu in the healtli sector 
totals around 800 million DM a 
is doing this for the second time. 


Amaresh Gupta—^An Indian 
Scientist in West Germany 



year. This represents some 11% 

‘ because adieo he submitted his 

first dissertation, bis professor uii- 
Fortunately died. But Amaresh 

was not discouraged by this ill 
stroke of fate, although an altera¬ 
tion in examination rules in 
Goinan " univQdties ' thiew ' his 
jrfans.into i^os, foidng him to 

obtain a difdoma prior to hh dis¬ 


sertation. This, too, he obtained 
of overall state spepdii^ on re. 
search and development projects. 

In its recot research rqMvt, the 
Federal Govenunent ipedfied new 
dewelopineiics in biology and 
medkte advandi^ the me pf 
nacitrM iddUific aadvtedtksblogt 

cal niecfaods as fo^ ^poizMj of 
medical research., llfoirypDrpose 
-{ContiHued db nekt page; eoL I) 


* . • *1 


ift to duignosei treat anl pKveat 
illnOues. Priority it given in tbis ^ 
to mdath work whidi providei 
docton with biomedical t^hni. 
ques which im|vdv(e diagtiosb and 
therapy.’ ReBeairii spending is 
directed also towards development 
of instrumems which take over 
body functions sudi as organic 
aids ^d artificial limbs. 

This IS the field in which 
Amaieih Gupta is engaged. Main 
ambition of this 91.year.cdd cry* 
stallographer — who studied che¬ 
mistry and mathematics at S^r 
University in oehtral India — is to 
obtain a long.terin research com. 
mission at a research institute. 
And the prospects of his carrying 
out this plan look good. His acti¬ 
vities in the development of 
synthetic substitutes in medicine 
are much in demand. Much re¬ 
mains to be done in tlie field of 
rehabilitation research, and ihis is 
true in the Federal Republic of 
Germany as well as in other coun. 
tries. Amaresh has even received 
a xesearrh offer from the United 
States. Bill for the moment, lie 
plans to' s]iend a few monilis in 
India looking for work in liis 
homeland. 


^ . 


ATTAOCON 

iL^n^CY 


(Continued frotn prc. col. I) 

The cxliibiiion was organised by 
tlie .Council of Scientific & Indus- 
Res^cii (CSIR) in collabo- 
laticm wih the Central Electro¬ 
nics .Engineering Research Insti¬ 
tute .<CEER1), PiUni, Diesel Loco¬ 
motive Works, Varanasi, The 
Electronics .Gorpomtion of India 
Ltd.. Hyderabad and the Heavy 
Elel^cal (India) Limited. Bho¬ 
pal. ,'^e ediibicion was opened 
to after the inaugural 

fimcribo. 


WUh a combined govern¬ 
ment and private eQorl, the 
i/ni^ Staten n xekmg vir- 
Hiftfiy li> elimtnale Ulfleracy 
by 1980 through a nation¬ 
wide ^ftigfit to Head'* pro- 
igramme. 

One per cent of Americans 
H yearn of age and older arc 
illilerate^ according to the 
US Bureau of the Census, . 

Other surveys, such as one] 
taken for the National Read¬ 
ing Council, an independent 
organization supported by the 
US Government, have found 
that three times as many per¬ 
sons are "functionally ifliter-j 
cte“ in their daily lives fie- 
cause of slowness in compre- 
hending written instructions. 
It is these persons as well as 
full illiterates that the ^'Right 
to Read*' programme aims td 
help. 

The Presidents u*i/r, Mrs. 
Richard Nixon, has said: ‘‘A 
massive national effort will 
successful only to the extent\ 
that it is shared by us alh 
Needed are people from all 
walks of life, all at^rs, icontri- 
butine their lime and talents 
to helping other fulfil their 
right to Tcod.’* 

(UNESCO Feaiures) 


DO YOU WANT 
TOSAY ' 

^METHiNG TO THE 
READERS 
OF' 

UNIVERSITY NEWS? 
SAY IT 

IN lYIE COLUMNS 
OB'THIS 
BlAGAZiNE! . . 




FUNDS BW PUBMCAltlOM- 
OF lONDl SCIENTinC 
ROOKS 

At a three-day Seminar on pub¬ 
lication of scientific books in 
Hindi, organized by the Bihar 
Hindi Grantli Academy in tlK Oe- 
pai'tinenl of Zoology of the Ranchi 
University, the Union Deputy Edii- 
cation Minister, Mr. D.P. Yadaiv 
assured ^ientista: “Money' will 
not come in the way of publica¬ 
tion of standard scientific books in 
Hindi." 

The Minister also said that a 
unifomi national educational sys¬ 
tem was being introduced ^ry- 
where. He regretted that a l-crore- 
rupee fund,'kept apart for produ¬ 
cing scientific books in Hindi, was 
not being fully utilized; if it was 
properly utilized it could be 
doubled in the Fifth Plan. 

Tlie Seminar was presided ov^er 
by the Vice-Chancellor. Mr. R:S. 
Mandal. 'The Seminar was attend¬ 
ed by delegates from all over 
India. 

DEAN OF STUDENTS 
AproiNTED 

The Calicut University has just 
selected for appointment its first 
Dean of Students- Dr. N.A. Karim, 
of the Kerala University Institute 
of EngUsLi, Trivandrum is the 
person selected. Calicut University 
is the first University in Kerala 
and probably the first in South 
India to appoint a dean to look 
after the welfare of die students 
in its affiliatril colleges. The ap¬ 
pointment of a dean, it is hoped, 
would help foster, better liaison, 
bettmn; the students. and ihe au- 
- thmides.-..'. • ' 
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TINWA BHAVE GETS 
lUatt FBOM GUJARAT 
UNIVEBSITT 

The GhanceUor of the Gujarat 
University, Shri Shriman Narayan, 
si^ the Vice-Chancellor Shri 
UhwarUiai Patel this morning can> 
ferred the Homuary Degree of D. 
liit (Vidya Vachaspati) on 
Ach^a Vinoba Bhave at the lat¬ 
ter’s Paramdham Ashram at a 
simple ceremony shorn of all the 
sei^iistication and pomp of a con¬ 
vocation, which however looked 
another convocatitm. 

It appeared as if the Gujarat 
Univeraty had oomc all the way 
from its headquarters at Abmeda- 
bad to honour one of its old 
ahunni, but not so much an 
afuoHif as a gertius in various dis 
opGnet. It was a different kind 
Of convocation in which the giver 
of the d^ree fdt humbled before 
flie receiver. 

The degm was presented to the 
7ff years old aage by Mr. Iihwar. 
bhai Patel and die shawl placed 
aioand Vinobha's nedt by Mr. 
;Siriraan Narayan. M<ve than a 
hondred postnu gave a hand at 
the ceremony as Acharya Vinoba. 
mated on a dah, received the 

BUSUME EXCITEMENT 
;U was a scene whidipraved the 
/legei^ aboDt the Ashramite Ufe 
of ycK to be true to a word. The 
: vpMfhge in the badigroiind, the 
lifci Dham on the soudi. a tem- 
' ply : in one comer, fbe Innited 
andtentt smfed on. the ground 
: iiilder die shade cl . trees, and a 
ynd the triatation of 
ir':%^!9tntf'^''SialuMr8nama' peecedini; 

. folkp^ring ^ cereqEidny fin^ 
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Shn Shriman Nariynn ChancMlor of Gnjarat 
Unlveraity confers D. Utt on Shri Vinoba Bbave 
on December lA The VkeChanccllor. 

Shri 1. J. Patel (right) 

Che heart with a unique but mb- The philosophy of Bhoodan and 


lime excitement and sent the mind 
back to the history of foigocten 
hennitages. 

The dUtion, read out by the 
VkeChancellor, Mr. Ishwarbhai 


Gramdan is pregnant with the 
hopes of universal peace, creating 
social and economic justice, dis- 
KdvJi^ a)] factma giving rise to 
inequality and discontent, and eX- 


PaSel began with a rcEcrence to ploitaUon and wars. Vinobaji 
the sages of old brou^t back to aspires to coordinate sdence and 
ilw mind in the.person of Ariiarya spirituality on the bads of Ahiinn 
Vinoba and a great and unniatch- and love to crate a self-govcmed, 
ed gift of Indian culture to the seirdisdpUned, lelf-Tegulated so- 
modem world. ciety,” said the duficMi further. 

Adiazya, according to the 'The Gujarat Univenicy**, uid 
citation, is pencHsificatioi] off the the citation eonduding in present, 
trinity ef Jmna, Bhakti, and Ing this dqree to a vontsle 

genius finds itself filled wiUt graci., 
"Acharya Vhidba Bhave is not tude, and with love lor the etemri 
merdy a |nackv or intctjacta- off student of sdence, rel^ion, fddlo. 
religion. He is rel^ioo penoni- sopliy and cimteiiqiocary Mida l 
fiod. Wril-veiaed in all the Indian thou^” 
languages, he has mastered Arabic CHANGEU.OR'fi I^^AnES 
and a nuinber of EoroAsian Ian- Tim Chancellor, Mr. Shrinnm 
guages to be aUe to edablidi Narayan, in his iattodoctaiy .ri^ 
direct and affectionato contact marks at the cam^iiiy, h 

vidi all people <d iffl gnmp^** stonWOT^amy sdm a 
mid toe dtatioAi iity had stepped out i6 hen^ a 






great viz. Galcutu University 
honouring Rabindranath Tagore. 
The Gujarat University had decid¬ 
ed on this degree for Vinobaji and 
haH asked him and the Vice 
Chancellor to come all the way to 
submit it to him. A perpetual 
student of all branches of know¬ 
ledge. Vinobaji was being regard, 
ed as an ocean with its origin in 
Baroda and Sabarmati. The Uni¬ 
versity claimed no honour to 
Vinobaji in conferring this degree 
on him. 

Before reading the citation, the 
Vice-Qiancellori Mr. Ishwarbhai 
Patel said when the idea of confer¬ 
ring the degree on Vinobaji was 
mooted, it was felt that the degree 
itself was being honoured. Learn, 
ing, as was supposed widely, was 
confined to the precincts of the 
University though in fact there 
could be no limit to it. And, no 
better example of such learning 
could be obtained as in the person 
of Vinobaji. and the University 
felt that this would serve students 
of the IJnivenity well in emulat¬ 
ing his example. 

VINOBA'.S REPLY 

Replying to the honour, Acharva 
Vinoinba Bhave expressed his 
pleasure that the degree was 
written in Devanagari Gujarathi. 
He himself had of late been advo. 
eating the use of Des'anagari script 
for all Indian languages in a bid 
to create a unity in script. India, 
he said, was sociologically more 
advanced than Europe which with 
every language group was split up 
into so manv nations. In India, 
despite so many languages their 
source viz. Samkrit was one, the 
thought was one and no visas and 
passports were ne^ed for a 
journey across various States. If 
only the script could be one, the 
best literature from one language 


could with omspicuously less diffi¬ 
culty be understood in the other 
and int^ate all language groups. 
That the Gujarat University had 
done it in the citation scroll had 
made him happy. 

Replying to a question which a 
friend had asked him earlier as to 
how he would bear the burden of 
the degree, he said it was confer, 
red by Pandits, and had he declin¬ 
ed it he would have been diarg- 
ed with lack of modesty. The 
level of learning all over the 
country had gone down so much 
that he was cc»Qparatively more 
learned than enhers which he con¬ 
fessed he was (Laughter). 

As for the burd^ of the degree, 
said Vinobaji further, it would 
stay with him imtil he went to 
sleep. Sleep to him was synony¬ 
mous with death, and awakening 
next morning another birth. 
Therefore the D. Litt would re- 
main with him until the night, lo 
1)e turned into Delight the next 
morning. 

Mr. Sbriman Narayan proposed 
a vote of thanks. 

The function ended wiili .m 
Abhang sung by Sevagram troupe 
:ind recitation of Vishnu Sahasra- 
nama. 

G.B. PANT STUDENTS 

ARE SORV. .. 

Pantn^ar — The striking stu¬ 
dent leaders in a joint writ¬ 
ten declaration tendered to 

the Vice-Chancellor of the G.B. 
Pant University of Agriailiurc 
and Technology have unanimous¬ 
ly and unconditionally expressed 
regret for the acts of organized in- 
discipline that occurred on the 

campus on 11 and 12 September 
and 11 and 12 October^ 1972. 
They said that all the unfortunate 


happenings occurred due to mis¬ 
understanding whidi has since 
been removed. The student lea¬ 
ders said that they have full faith 
in the administration of the Uni¬ 
versity and firmly believe that all 
grievances and problems of stu¬ 
dents should be settled by peace¬ 
ful and constitutional means, The 
student leaders also advised all ihe 
students to attend classes and par¬ 
ticipate in other activities of the 
University according to program¬ 
me without indulging in acts of 
indi.scipline. 

In a unique gesture, unheard 
of in 'this country, the student 
leaders not only agreed to accept 
whatever punishment is awarded 
by tlie University but also vowed 
to withdraw voluntarily and un¬ 
conditionally from the University 
for the first trimester of 1972-73. 
The academic staff and the Uni¬ 
versity authorities, on their part, 
have assured to make good ihe 
loss in the studies of the students 
by working on holidays and by 
running a supplementary pro¬ 
gramme along with the second 
trimester. Against the back¬ 
ground of the pre\'alent defiant 
mood of the students elsewhere, 
this rare gesture of the Pantnagnr 
students to wlunteer to suffer 
self-imposed punishment is wide¬ 
ly appreciated. This is in keep¬ 
ing with the traditions of this 
great Farm varsity. 

Ill view of ■ this voluntary 
undertaking of the student lea¬ 
ders, Dr. D.P. Singh, Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor has ordered the opening of 
all the classes of the University 
from pecember 12 excepting those 
already called on December 4 and 
11, The Vice-Chancellor also ex¬ 
pressed his gratitude to the guai;- 
dians of the students for their 
hearty and sustained co4>peration. 
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The Seventh Convocation of the 
University of Agricultural Scicii> 
ces> was held at Bar^lore on Nov¬ 
ember 11, 1972 at which Dr. M.S, 
Swaminathan, Director-General, 
Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research and Secretary to the 
Govt, of India was the Chief 

Guest. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Dr. K C. 
Naik reviewed the tremendous 
progress the university had achiev¬ 
ed in the preceding year. He rais¬ 
ed the question posed by Or. 
Swaminathan —"How shall we 
use agricultural research and devc. 
lopment programmes for the pitr- 
pose of providing more remunera¬ 
tive and intellectually satisfying 
jobs in rural India? How can we 
use our agricultural renaissance as 
a method of solving the poverty 
problem?" He thought that he 
rould do no better than to emu¬ 
late his performance "by present¬ 
ing before you a report to indicate 
how this young university had 
endeavoured to do something 
about those very problems/' 

He felt that new varieties oi 
hybrids, with higher yield poten¬ 
tials, would make fanning more 
paying and also create more em¬ 
ployment opportunities. Keeping 
this in mind, the university had 
released 18 improved varieties (of 
new hybrids). 

In the case of Paddy the MR-llfi 
variety, which had been released 
that very aftonoon, he claimed, 
had made according "a pre-release 
sfu^d-over of about 20,000 acres 
in the State." 

According to Dr. Naik, farmers 
of the State should be able to cam 
something like 60 lakhs of rupees 
more. In tbe case of Rago. the 
6 gure would be 1.8 lakhs and 
Jowar would, on rou^ estimates. 


Agricultural University, B’Gldre 

7th Convocation 



A view of the Convocati^bn 

In the case of Cotton, he claim, he lelt that the insiiiuiion hiul 
ed that the success achieved by the been able to show an impressive 
university leaders by obtaining an record of service even in sucIi a 
inter-specific hylwid between (;. sliori period. Among its achieve. 
hirsuturn and G. barbadense wiis nicnts could be included the use 
virtually a break-through: the of pituitary glands which helps in 
USSR was still striving to achieve inducing fisli in confined w'uier; 
it according to the report of an the other finding relates to stimu- 
Indian delegation whidi went lated and hastened growth of fish 
there recently, through supplemental feeding; 

Current research was progress- and that the exotic grass carp 
ing still and chat the university brought into India in 1959 as pan 
was in the final stages of trial on of biological control of weeds, has 
2 kharif and 2 rabi hybrids with been found to be a good table 
distinctly superior characters. fish. 

In the field of Horticulture, The UNDP, In collaboration 
work had been going on for the with UNESCO/FAO and the 
last three years on cardammn im- ICAR, has selected that university 
proveraent The yield can be as an advanced centre in plant pro- 
increased appreciably through tection based on the availability 
clonal progenies of high-yielding of technical competence and basic 
parents.' research facilities in the field. The 

Dr. Naik also dealt with the first phase of the project has been 
Fisheries Science. The fisheries sanctioned for two years but is 


bring an additional Rupees 2 college was started at Mangalore likely to be extended to the phase 
crores income to them. in 1969. It was a virgin field, and two for five years next. 
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SicHt term courses — one in 
Ado^logy; another in Plant Viro¬ 
logy— were conducted on an All- 
India basis during October 1972 
for the benefit of teachers and re¬ 
search workers in agricultural col¬ 
leges and Research Institutions. 
Another Seminar on Plant Protec¬ 
tion is likely to be held during 
the current year. 

The post-graduate research and 
teaching progrananes under the 
project would strengthen siith 
areas of specialization! a.s Insect 
Physiology, Plant Virology, and 
Plant Nematology. 

Research on Drought 

The university has come up 
with certain encouraging findings 
of its research on drought condi- 
(iens in the State. 

Pre-sowing seed hardening has 
been found to be effective in in¬ 
ducing certain amounts of drought 
tolerance in ragi. It result.^ in 
early germination, seedling vigour, 
better root growth and better rev 
ponse to fertilizer. 

Studies made on the rainfall 
received on the M^estern Ghats 
have indicated that a vast mass of 
the watei' received there and now 
flowing to the Arabian Sea can be 
collected through reservoirs, which 
could be developed among the 
criss-cross hills, to hold enough 
water to provide protective irriga¬ 
tion over almost the entire rainfed 
area of the State. 

Tlie university has organized 
various types of training pro- 
grammes for the benefit of exteti-* 
sion personnel of its State Depart 
ments ol \irricultural. Animal 
Husbandry and Veterinary Ser¬ 
vices and Fisheries, as recommend, 
ed by the High Power Committee 
of the State Govt. 

Since April 1972, as many as 
eight training programmes have 
been conducted, cbnsisting of JJ7 


courses and attended by over 700 
people. There are still three more 
programmes and seminars being 
planned lor the rest of the year. 
Ehrtension Services 
The university extension activi¬ 
ties are intimately linked with re¬ 
search and it is because of prompt 
transmission of what it finds in 
research studies to the farmer, and 
by him into his field. Apart fr<jm 
Bangalore and Dharwar areas, 
now it is being extended to Rai- 
chur also. 


Rs. 475 in the first batch of $, 
Rs. 503 in the 2nd batch of 2 and 
Rs. 559 in the 3rd batch of 3. A 
course in vocational training for 
diploma students for the Agricul¬ 
tural Engineering Institute has 
also been started this year. Two 
aaes of irrigated land and 3 acres 
of dry land have been assigned to 
each of the 5 students for farming 
their own with the aid of impie. 
ments and machinery hired for 
them by the Institute. 

In relation to this a post-gra- 



The Chief Guest. Dr. M. S. Swaminath an> 
photographed with the Chancellor, 

the Vice-Chancellor, the pro^^honcellor 
and the Chief Minister. Lett to Rights 
Dr. Swaminathan; Shri Mohanlal Sukh adia, ' 
Mysore Governor; Shri UrSj Chief Minister 

The university has also intro- duate course in Fisheries Teclino- 
duced a post-graduate diploma in logy has also been one of the 
intensive crop production. It h strongest features of the Fisheries 
the view of the university that so College; 3 courses have been offer- 
far eight agricultural graduates ed in Bakery, one for village 
Jtavc passed this one-year course housewives through the University 
—inti^i^uced in 1970. The net Mobile Bakery Unit and another 
profit earned by each graduate on for urban housewives, each for a 
average per month comes to short duration of 3 to 4 days. 
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Kurukshetra: the all India Seminar 
on Late Harappan Culture 

—Reported by Mr. O. P. Tandon 


An Al! India Seminar on the 
Late Harappan and other “Chal- 
colithic Cultures of India; A Study 
in Interrelationship" and VI An¬ 
nual Session o£ the Indian Archac- 
olo(;i('al Society held at Kurukshe¬ 
tra University, Kurukslietra from 
I9th to 21st November, 1972. was 
attended by such well-known arch¬ 
aeologists as Prof. H. D- Sankalia of 
the Deccan College, Poona, Prof. 
B. B. Lai of the Jiwaji Univer¬ 
sity, Gwalior, Shri M. N. Desh- 
pande. Director General. Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India and Prof. S. 
B. Deo of the Nagpur University, 
besides other Indian and foreign 
archaeolc^ists were present. 

Dr. S. K. Dutta, \^ice-Chancel!or. 
Kurukshetra University inaugunt- 
ed the conference In bis inaugural 
address, he said; “Reconstruction 
of history purely from literary 
sources is always a precarious bud- 
ness-" 

He held that literary evidence 
reinforced by archaeological evi¬ 
dence tends CO identify and track 
down elements of cultural con¬ 
tinuity and establish links that 
connect people with their neigh¬ 
bouring countries as well as with 
their f^edecessors. 

“Archaeological evidence”, .ii> 
cending to Dr. Dutta. “bears close 
resemblance to circumstantial evi¬ 
dence of law courts; but this evi¬ 
dence, like any other evidence, has 
to be subjected to the pirocess of 
sdentific examination.*’ 

Dr. Dutta said that any uncriti¬ 
cal acceptance of archaeological 
evidence was bound to distort 
truth of the past. One has, there¬ 
fore, to be a cautious and meticu- 
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lous detective while arcliaeoiugi- 
ral finds- 

Referring to the site of die 
battle of Mahabharata at Ktiiii- 
kshetra, Dr. Diitta said tliai it was 
there that much of the Maluiblui- 
rata period awaited the space as 
also the deciphering of die Harap. 
pan script in the earlier pcriofl. 
The cause of the Indus Valley Civi¬ 
lisation and its relations with the 
Vedic culture still eluded histo¬ 
rians. 

So far as the studi' of ancient 
India was concerned, history with¬ 
out archaeology was friend.ship 
without de\t)tion. and religion 
without metaphysics. 

In his presidential address, Mr. 
R. C. Agarwal, Dirertor, .Archaeo¬ 
logy and Museums, Government of 
Rajasthan, appealed to axchaeolo- 
gists to give suAdent attention to 
the excavation and exploration of 
early medieval sites of considerabJe 
importance- In fact, more and 
more has to be discovered about 
the historical centres in the coun¬ 
try'. He asked his colleagues in tlie 
profession to dewic more and 
more time to the study of Indian 
epigraphy, art and architecfiire, 
andent Indian literature in addi¬ 
tion to an interest in pottery' and 
pre-historic tools. 

Mr, B- K. Thapar, Director, 
Archaeological Survey' and the 
Secretary of the Society, presided 
over the deliberations of the Semi¬ 
nar which were marked by lively 
debate in which j^rtidpated both 
senior and younger archaeologists 
actively. The Seminar began with 
Mr. Thapar’s paper in which he 
outlined the main cultures, which 


succeeded the Harappan. He also 
pointed out that Harappan settle¬ 
ments were of three types-^ties, 
towns and villages, with towns 
serving as a link between cities and 
villages. .According to him, monu¬ 
mental ardiitecture and script 
were distinguishing traits of cities 
and towns. The evidence about tfie 
religion of Chalcolithic peoples, as 
revealed by recent excavations in 
Miihar.'islur.'i and Madhya Pn- 
dcsli. was the subject of a talk by 
Dr- M. K. Dhavalikar of ihe Dec- 
cal (College Pexma. Dr. Dliavali- 
kar also drew attention to the 
Wcsl-.Asiatic parallels. Dr. N. R. 
Banerjee and Shri K. Deva of the 
.‘\ri'h:ieoI(>gical Surve\ of India 
drew attention of srhohirs by higit- 
ligluing certain points relating to 
aspect* (jointed onl by Dr. Dhava¬ 
likar. The newly-emerging picture 
of iramformaiion ol the Harappan 
Ciiliiirc in the Punjab and Har- 
yana as revealed by their lerent 
work at sites like Rnpar. Bara. 
Kotla Nihang, Sanghol. Mitaihal, 
Siswal, Daulatpur etc., was pre¬ 
sented by Dr, Y. D. Shamia of ilu: 
.Archacoh)gir3l .Survey. .Shri .Snraj 
Bhan of the Kurukshetra Univer¬ 
sity and Shri R- S, Bisht of the 
Haryana State Archaeology. Dr. K. 
K- Sinha of the Banaras University, 
Dr S. P, Gupta and Shri K. N. 
Dikshit of the National Museum, 
Dr. D. P. Agarwal of the Tarn 
Institute of Fundamental Research 
Bombay, Shri K- C. Joshi of the 
Archaeologital Survey, New Delhi 
and others initiated a lively debate 
on the topic. The settlement-pat¬ 
terns of the Qialcolitbic Cultures 
in Central India as disclosed by 
excavations at Tripuri and Eran 
were described by Prof. K. C. Baj- 
pai of the Saiigar University and 
Dr. U. V. Singh of the Kuni- 
kshetra University. Shri V. S. 
Wakankar of the Vikram Univer- 



Calicut University to set up 
‘‘Asan 


sicy, also elaborated on the 
details o{ the cultural equip¬ 
ment o£ tlie Chalcolithic peoples 
in Malwa, particularly with refer¬ 
ence to the excavations at Manoti 
and Kayaiha. Particularly inter¬ 
esting was an illustrated talk, on his 
excavations at Surkotada in Kutcli 
by Sluri J • F • Josh! of the Arcliaco. 
logical Survey where he has found 
a fortified settlement and succes¬ 
sive occupations of pre-Harappan, 
Harappan and Post-Harappan cul¬ 
tures. 

Prof B- P. Sinha of Patna Uni¬ 
versity and Prof, B. B. Lai of the 
Gwalior University were elected 
as the Presidents for the 1973 and 
1974 sessions, respectively, of the 
Archaeological Society. 

Prof. H. D. Sankalia, an emi¬ 
nent aichaeologisl and Director 
Deccan College. Poona, said in a 
public lecture that during the last 
25 years. Indian .Archaeology’ had 
made trciiiendous progress, lie 
was ajjcaking on ‘‘Contribution to 
knowledge In Indian Ardfneolo- 
gicy since 1917 *. H the progress is 
to l>c (le^kCTibed in one sentence. 
Prof. Sankalia added, "almost 
every corner of India from 
Kashmir to Kanyakumari, and 
Dwarkn to Bhuvnneshwar has 
given evidence of the existence of 
Early Man, who lived at least one 
lakf) years ago". \V‘c have evidence 
from all over India for liis succe.v 
sors who lived some .50.000 years 
ago, 20,000 years and 9,000 years 
ago and, finally ,the stage when 
man settled down to an agricultu¬ 
ral way of life, about 5,000 years 
ago. Prof. Sankalia concluded: 
"Thus the foundation lias been 
laid for understanding the gi'owth 
of various regional and linguistic 
divisions, which have characterized 
India throughout her history". 

Dr. S. K. butta, Vice-Chancellor, 
Kurukslietra Univtrsity, presided 
over the meeting. 


A week-long celebration of the 
birth centenary of the Malayalain 
poet, late Kumaran Asan was 'jr- 
ganised under the joint auspices of 
the Calicut University Asan Cen¬ 
tenary CommittM and the Kerala 
Craniha.sala Sangam. 

Presiding over the concluding 
function, Prof. K. Madhaya 
Menon, Pro-Vice-Chancellor of 
Calicut Uiiiverdty, announced 
that an ".Asan Cliair" would be 
instituted in llic university and 
apl^ealed to the ^blic to contri¬ 
bute generously to help raise the 
sum of Rs. 2 lakhs necessary for 
the purpose. 


A ( uiicretc step was taken in the 
year 1970-71 when die Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor. Di. K. L. Shrimali constitut. 
e^l a .StuUciits-Tcadiers (<onsiui3. 
live Comniiitee consisting of the re- 
preseiuntivcs of the students and 
teacliers. This Committee and 
other bodies comiituied as a re- 
stilt of deliberations led to many 
steps taken towards closer assoda. 
tion ol the students in the various 
activities of the Unh’er.sity w'hich 
are as follows: 

1. Award of frcesliip and otlicv 
relief measures taken during 
difficult periods sucli as flood 
and drought etc; 

2. Financial assistance to tfre re- 
searcli Scholars who are not 
able to get scholarsltips; 


Chair” 

All tlie seven days functions 
were well attended and there were 
recitals of Asan’s poems by univer¬ 
sity scliolars and college students. 

Inaugurating the celebrations, 
the famous poetess of Kerala, Mrs. 
X. Baiamaiii Amma, said Kuma- 
ran Asan was an unparalleUed 
poet of immortal love and that he 
took ordinary love to the most ele¬ 
vating pinnacles of divine life. 

Prof. Sukumar Azhikode, Head 
of the University Malayalam DC' 
partment traced the development 
of Asan's style. 

During the ensuing six days, 
speakers dwelt on the different 
aspects of the poet's creative life- 


3. Participation in games and 
5|X)rts Committees; 

4. Participation in hostel admin¬ 
istrations and running of 
messes etc.; 

5. Representation on the Admis¬ 
sion Committees; 

fi. Pre^amming of the examina- 
tims; 

7. Participation in the Depart¬ 
mental Committees for the 
purpose of changes in sylla¬ 
buses. 

This w’ill clearly reveal that the 
students are now actively engaged 
in practically all the academic and 
extra curricular activities of the 
University which is the. result of 
the meaningful- dialogue started 
about three years before. 


BHU Decides to Include Student Observers 
in Departmental Selections 
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Dr. Reddy Inaugurates 3-day Seminar on 
Multi-Media Communications 


Dr. D.J. Reddy, Vice-Chance], 
lor, S.V. University inaugurating 
the three-day seminar on Multi. 

Media Gtunmunications held on 
25-11-1972, highlightened the im¬ 
portance and necessity of exploit, 
ing the educational technology in 
order to get closer, be more pre¬ 
cise and better comprehensive to 
school children as well as the 
masses. 

Dr. Reddy fn'esented a panora¬ 
mic picture of the new communi¬ 
cation media and illustrated how 
. they can be used for the in—depth 
communication of our educatio. 
nal intentions and ‘instructional 
needs. Further he said motion 
pictures have unique capacity for 
precision and refinement of com. 
munication that enables an educa¬ 
tional efficiency unmatched by anv 
other visual medium. 

Referring to the advantages of 
using audio-visual aids, Dr Reddy 
stressed the need to pror tde an 
improved and high standard of 
learning environment where creat. 

Hveness can be encouraged. 

Further, Dr. Reddy stresse<1 
^*Padagogy has taken deep root in 
our teaching method in schools 
and colleges and owing to lack of 
resources financial and technical 
know-how we are yet to introduce 
programmed learning and educa¬ 
tional technology as our learning 

illustrated !’<«' GauHati Universitv Resents Over- 

the spoken world can fly away, the w . 

written word may not be avail¬ 
able, but the audio-visual illustra- 
tioiis will always remain impressed 
in the mind. 

Lastly while reinforcing hi.s talk 
by the projection of 83 slides, he 
stressed the uigent need for re¬ 
search into multi-media communi¬ 
cation tediniques and their bear, 
ing on education. 

Earlitf, welcoming the audi¬ 
ence, Dr. Sreentvasa Rao, Director 


of the Seminar pointed out the 
main objectives of the ‘Seminar, 
and Prof. Ramasaima in his pre¬ 
sidential address sttessed the need 
to use of educaiicmal teclinology 
slioiiUI be a must in order to meet 
the instructional needs of ever in¬ 
creasing masses of ^udents. 

The threexiay seminar was fol¬ 
lowed by group discussions in both 
sessions, demonstration language 
laboratory equipment etc., exhibi¬ 
tion. saeciUng of films and films- 
strips. 

Five eminent key-note nddre%. 
sants preserued the key-note iul- 
lesses. 

In his concluding sessions addiess 
held on 2-1-11-1972, Di. Reddv, 
summarising the Rapporteurs dis- 
russ/om, said, that die use of 
electronics or educational tcchnr>- 
logy at all levels of learning would 
only enrich and enhance learning 
and raise the prestige of the tea¬ 
cher and institution. Emphasis, 
ing for the improving teaching 
iluougli A.V. Aids, he said i!it* 
Engineer. Psycliolc^isi, Psyc hai r- 
ist, .Sociologist and ediicalionisis 


iliuuld join in (lie interprise. He 
suggested that the teacher recruit 
to a cxillege and University need to 
acc|uirc suflujcni knowledge of the 
objectives and goals of educuiiun 
and ilie methodology and (rsyclio- 
logy involved in ronveyiiig of the 
message of the lesson to the pupil. 

Speaking at the (onthiding 
session of ilie Seminar. Dr. Kecldy 
said that the Education Depart¬ 
ment of the University should be- 

i 

come a ronsiiltaiu organisation (or 
the sduMils and colleges to im¬ 
prove tlie leadiing meiluxls and 
for suggesting teaching aids for 
them. He desired that Tirupaii 
should have a broad(a.sting siaiion 
so that the students of tlic area 
might bciicfii from the broadcast¬ 
ing programmed by the I'nivcr- 
sity- 

The, Seminal rctommcncled to 
Sri Veakateswara University to 
SCI up a leaching aids ceniie at 
Tirupaii lo help the schools of ihc 
area. 

The Seminar ended with a vote 
of thanks proposed by Mr. V.L.N'. 
Reridv. 


Lapping of Jurisdiction 


The Executive Council of ^hc 
Gauhati University, at its recent 
meeting at Gauhati, expressed con¬ 
cern over the proposed inclusion 
of Assam State within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the proposed Central Uni¬ 
versity at While the 

£xecutisw^!i^bgiiiE^^^i1il» proposed 
Indira jKRidhi UniVenj^. H tirg- 


cd, by a resolutions the Parlia- 
ment and the Govt- of India to 
exclude the State of Assam from 
the territorial jurisdiction of that 
Central University, because such 
overlapping of jurisdiction would 
adversely affect the academic and 
cultural interests of Assam- 
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* Calendar of Persian Correspondence Vol. I 
1759-1767 

(Being letters referencing mainly to Affairs 
in Bengal, which passed between some of 
the Company's servants and Indian Rulers 
d Notables) 

Issuai </i« National ArchNaa of India, Naw DalhL 

* Port William-lndia House Correspondence 
(Military series) Vol. XX. 1792-1796 
tsMuad by tba National AtahNaa ^ intfia. New Delhi 

' Indian Historical Records Commission 
Vol. XXXIX Proceedings of the Thirty-Ninth ^ 
Session, Patna, December 1969 
Issued by National Arehh/aa of India^ New Delhh 

' Indian Historical Records Commission \ 
Proceedings of the Thirty-Eight Session ^ 
VorXXXVIll 

Issued by Jadeepur Univaesliyt Calcutta. 

Biruni's Picture of the World Bdited 
by A. Zaki Vallditogan (Memoirs of the 
Archaeological Survey of India No. 63). >. 
Issued by Archaeological Survay of India, New Delhi, 

The Dorla of Bastar 0. Hajara '' 

(Memoir No. 17) 

Issued by Anthropological Surtrey of India, Calcutta ' 

Who's Who of India Martyrs Vol. I 
Issued by Mia/etry of Educettop and Youth Serricea, ^ 
New Delhi. 

Audi/ddh from dff duthorised sdUlng dggnis* 
FOR CASH SAU 
KITAB MAHAL 

Janpath, New Delhi (Phone : 312561) > 

GOVT. OF INDIA BOOK DEPOT 
8. K. S. Roy Road, CalcuUa-l 
(Phone ; 23-3813) 

PUBLICATIONS BRANCH _ 

SALE COUNTERS IN NEW BEIKI 

I) UDYOG BHAVAN (Phone: 372082) ^ 

II) MOHAN SINGH MARKET. I.N.A. COLONY 


PRICE 
Rs. P. 


15 00 
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30 00 

14 00 

10 00 

8 25 

29 00 
26 00 
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FOR MAIL ORDERS 
MANAGER 
OF PUBLICATIONS 
CIVIL LINES, DELHl-6 


ti\} can. SUfLOING, BAHADUR SHAH 
ZAFAR MARG 


NOTE : 

Postdf Chdrges extrd for 
mdil orders below Rs. S 
in Indid. 

Regisfrdlion Charges extra 
for mail orders below Rs. 2 
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My 747ways to win you over 


they're countless 
my inimiiabJe graces 
those time-honoured niceties 
banded down 

by a 5.0CX> year old tradition 
whicn says 
a guest is a godi 












Europe 

daily 747 flights! 


Ilbme 
, Geneva 
Frankfurf 
Paris 

Rome—Geneva—Frankfurt—Pari^ 

Air>lndia gives you the largest number 
of 747 flights to Europe. And two 707s. 

Plus Maharajah service, comfort and style. 

For groups of 10 to Europe, contact 
your Travel Agent for an attractive low-priced 
tour with a maximum of 6 stopovers. 

Under our Economy Class Affinity Group Fare 
Scheme, groups of 15 are eligible for 
big fare reductions. Groups of 30 can save 
even more, for example, about Rs. 2,800 
per fare to Geneva. 

If you are between 12 and 30 years, 
take our 14/90 days Youth Fare to Paris and 
back and save over Rs. 3,000, with one 
stopover in each direction. 

Contact your nearest Air-India office or 
your Travel Agent today. 



the airline that serves you 



COIN Q ABROAD) 
to take up service' 


' This .»j| coich is sailing ofl to Eufopa to provkfs con 
nunication lacilltios to tto«ioonOa of people Iherc 
r«itiie machines, made In Indie, are 0 olng to Aftleai 
iDcntiies. rsUw^ wagons and coechea go to Iran. Thattand 
South Korea •. •. ReeenOy, Vugeeiavia has placet 
an order tor the supply of 3600 wagoni 
estimaled at Re. in mlfllon 
^ ‘MADE IN INDIA' is ■ label thsi (• galnlnc 

^ prestige abroad, day aftsr day. The ahips that t auchec 
f ouf oorte twenty-five years ago uaad to uaload bladea and 
toapa loi whtoh we had dspendad ea foreign maniifacturori 
^ India now mahae a variety of aophletleatod 
^ oaglnasrlng goodo aid olMtrPAlc 


julpmeni lor the choosy 
ustomers In lor-of( lands. Ovr aclanIMf 
jt Trombay inamrfaeiuro heavy water tor 
iloailc energy eataMIshiiiafia abroad, I 
ndla’t torelgo trada hat now gopo ap lay 
fto. M1P0 mUMon - lour tlnao 
moio lhan la tMT. 
tndlan laehnalogy aad bnovr^iow aro 
aaphadino. Davaloping couablie are 
new making uoo of our eoaoul i in cy I 
•otvieoa. to |oM voniuroa have baoa I 
sol up In Afrlea. Latin Amarlea and ^ 
eoiiatrlH la Asia, btaldaa Europe. 



Wa have done wa&l 
But let us / 

00 BETTER. 
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VIEW-POINT 

Oli/mpic Qames-Some Angles in mi/ Opinic 

At the outset, \ would like to ii concerned, there seems to be no mote better understanding in 
highlight the non-whites' contribu- obvious hndings on the superiority world and bring an end to i 
tion in the cause of the Gaines, of the whites over the non-whites. if we can get rid of aparthei 
thus advocating multi-racial H wc have to view the problem jpon, the Olympic family 
sports. However, although to des- through the eyes of a biologist or spread all over the world, 
cribc individual contribution of a sodok^&l. we may wonder whe- xhis is to wish good luc 
non-whites is effective, to present ther the “colour bar" in South all ihe competitors of the > 
an overall picture on the subject Africa and the U.S.A. powerfully Olympic Games as well as fi 
is rather impossible; in fact, the musts as a “race bar”. Persons games, 
results of the past Olympic Games with n^roid ancestry many times q, 02 a 

have necessarily been published match the appearance of those M.Sc., Ph.D. F.L.S. 

without regard to colour or origin, originating from Europe. We General Education Centre 

1 will, therefore, dwelt on the have not a sufiident knowledge of M.S. University of B<xt»da 

apartheid policy in general. the role of the genes responsible ■ _ 

The world is aware of "Hitler's for the colour of the skin, or tlie GLARING EIRRORS IN 
race theory*' ruliculed by the ex- shape of the hair, and of those GEOGRAPHF BOOKS 
cellent |)crformances of Jesse accountmg for personal achieve- Wrong geographical cone 
Owens. This shows that sport can ments. Henceforth, the very pur- statements and sketches and 
overcome differences of httfnan po^ of much practised colour bar dated 'information about coun 
beings. gets defeated. mark the series of geography b 

for schools, published by the T 

Even today, quite a number of As far as apartheid in sports is Nadu Textbook Society, a pi 
promising athletes is undergoing conrerned, there seems no likeli- sector unit bringing out natic 
hardships from racial prejudices hood of success. The Olympic ised textbooks, 
by fellow-countrymen. Why diould principles have no room for seg- Many teachers fear that 
the fittest sportsmen struggle for regation of the races, religions and books which are replete with 
survival l^ecause of their skin faiths, and wc mini struggle for it- lakes will bring down the st 
colour? They have every right 10 It is the Olympic Movement — ard of geography education 
p.'U'liii{)acc in iiiiemational com- the figure-head of the sports world schools. 

petitions. This would bring to —which can establish peace in The following are some of 
prominence the be-st talents the the continents, by assembling “glaring mistakes" in the b 
world over. Unfortunately, some every four years, irrespective of pointed out by teachers who 
politicians are not inclined to their race or nationality. 1 would them: In the map of Tamil K 
show positive approaches in this even say that the Olympic ideal in the V standard book. A 
cause. ' is synonymous with the democratic miidi is shown within the boi 

principles of fair play, gallant ary of Tamil Nadu, whereas 
Undeterred by the present wave genllemanliness. general as well as mountain peak lies in Kerala, 
of racial .segregation, the coloured sporting education, harmony, height is 2.fi95 metres and 
men take to sport with fwide, sin- peace, dignity. Tlic Olympic 2.720 metres as given in the b 
cerity and dignity. A healthy sign humanisn provides stimulus ro TTie 1958 figures of the pop 
in recent times is that a crusade the young generation of the wmrld tion of U.S. and New York 
by friendly athletes is already on through "Ci'fiuj, Altius^ Fortius”. given in the book for VIII st; 
its way. In fact, the Olympic Gaines (are aid. It says “Soviet Russia rj 

a brilliant future, since they are the fourth in world p-odution of o 
As far as the author's knowledite only organisation which can pi-*>- (acemding to latest infonnat 
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however. Russia occupies ihc ac- 
CQiid place). Otliei- sUtisiical in- 
itMTuaiion about U.S, are all old. 

lo the IX standard book, the 
equatorial and polar diameters .ue 
given as 12.680 K. lucues and 
12,610 K. metres respectively, hut 
the correct distance.^ are: 12.756 K. 
metres and 12,714 K. tneues -es- 
pectively. ''Eightytwonnd a-half 
degrees” U written as 82’50’ (ii 
should be 82- -SO’)- 

The book says: *'T!ie Frigid 
zones close to the poles are very 
cold region. Here the sea is al¬ 
ways frozen and all through the 
year the sun will be circulating 
rouDid the horizon or slightly 
above the horizon.” Point¬ 

ing out that the statement con¬ 
tained contradictions, a veteran 
geography teacher said: "'Ihe en¬ 
tire sea is not frozen all through 
the year in the arctic region. In 
summer, ceruin parts of the aictic 
sea near the arctic circle are warm 
and are not frozen. There is no 
aea suntsunding inunediately the 
south pole. The sun is not visible 
all round the year at the norlli 
or south pole.'* According to the 
book '*the speed of the meander¬ 
ing river is less at the place where 
it bends or turns and is more at 
die opposite bank, (actually, 

it is the other way about). 

Some of the defects and wrong 
..etatementfl in the book for \ 
standard are: “Europe is Asia’s 
peninsula” (Eurasia and not 
Aria). "Italy and Balkan penin- 
snlas are two plateau regions.. 

(they both form part of a great 
system of fold mountains and not 
plateaus)' The South-West mon- 
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soon winds give rainfall .to India^ 
Burma and Malaysia.'* (Ccylcm 
is omitted). The book says “Uie 
$outli-£asi trade winds blow* over 
Indu-China, Cliiiia and Japan dur¬ 
ing summer" (the S-£ trade irinds 
blowing in the south^ hemi¬ 
sphere after crossing the equator 
blow as Uie S.£. monsoon winds 
across the Pacthc Ocean aiul gi\'e 
rainfall to Otina, Ja^n, eic.). 

Tamil equivai^iu for Uic Fol¬ 
lowing English words do not con¬ 
vey the correct meaning. Uplands. 
Highlands and Plateau; air, wind 
and atmosphere. In one of >.hc 
books equator is called “bhutnaiya 
regal*' but in anotho* it is termed 
“Nila nadu kodii.*' 

The reason for the poor quality 
of (he books are explained as fol¬ 
lows: The right type of antliors 
are seldom invited to write the 
books, since favouritism plays a 
prominent part in selecting ‘he 
authors. As the books do not 
carry the authors' names, they do 
not bother about the cooimissions 
and omissions- The authors ‘\Ti 
not required lo cmneci proofs and 
hence tltcy dn not know in what 
shape their mamiscripis hnally 
emerge. 

Teachers also omiplained thni 
the experts committee members 
who went through the manuscripts 
were themselves not properly 
chosen. Some of them were ii>n 
in touch with the subject. 

Mr. M. P. Rajagopal, Secretary. 
Geography Teachers' Assodaiion 
(rf India, who has made a special 
study of the geugrayjiy lexibook.s, 


said nationalisation had only 
brought down the quality of die 
books. "1 am afraid the textbooks 
whidi are of poor quality will 
lead to a deterioration in stand¬ 
ards", lie said. 

He said more titan the students, 
tcadiers depended heavily on rhe 
textbook as most of them hud not 
specialisctl in geography (they 
have a dc^ee in history or ecojio- 
mics). Unless a good textbook is 
placed in ihcir hands the quality 
of teuLhing is. bouvwl to suffer," 
Mr. Rajagopul said. 

The luniU Nadu (iovcnmicnl 
has almost rompleied iialionalisa- 
tion of sdiool lexilxxiks early this 
academic year. Only books for 
aome of the elective subjects and 
in minoiily languages arc yet to 
be published by the (kjvcnijncni. 

-CourietyTHE HINDI! 

(Condnuat from 15 ) 

Houses of the 
Future 

As tlic exhibition tataloguc 
points out, there will have to be 
more building Iietweeii now and 
the year 2000 than in the past 1,070 
years. The giowing world popula¬ 
tion mc.'iiis that new urban sys- 
terns will have to l>e thouglii up, 
which might no longer consist of 
solidly fixed houses but could pre¬ 
fer traiisporiablc units which can 
be set up on steel scaffolding. 

It is impossible to predict whitli 
way things will actually develop. 
The only certain ihii^j is that com¬ 
pletely new road.'i will be taken. 

(Cowr/e.iy: JniemaltonaV') 




DIVERGENT THINKING 


Collegians, Wake Up! 

Just a bit of plain-speaking to the young col¬ 
legians (plain speaking may pnick their conscience 
where homilies and. sermons have so far failed) whc^ 
academic trends and behaviour inside and outside 
the college campus have come in for a measure of 
stringent criticism from their elders whose nostalgic 
feeling about the so-called good old college days 
wiien ocr:asional jerks had little truculence may. at 
least, make the youngesiers pause and think which 
way they are tending-whether, in their perfectly 
legitimate desire to stir up the socalled somnolent 
authorities in rcsj)ecl of ihcir numerous complaints, 
grievances, demands etc., they are not following a 
suicidal |)olicy. 

It is admitted on all liands that the collegians 
have n number of grievances relating to teach¬ 

ing, udenjuate library facilities, hostel accommodation, 
financial help and examinations. Do they realise 
that the means adopted for the ends are the wrong 
things in tJie right place, gravely prejudicing the 
acluevcmcnt of their cherished objective of gcuiag 
a fair deal from the authorities concerned? What 
is (ho net lestilt of their agitational strikes and 
s'iolcnt demonstrations which appear to be a bastard 
growTii of their legitimate wdll to impress upon the 
authorities the justness and urgency of their cause? 
Has it ever occured to them that their immaturity 
makes them a prey to the machinations of designing 
persons who are out to make capital out of dieur 
]>rcdicai'ncnt? Ultimately teaching and consequent 
progress in curricular studies having been jeopardised 
fill (heir minds with a sort of nightmarish dream 
of a dismal failure in examinations and lead them 
to cling to desperate ways to get rid of the so-called 
nightmare by agitating for an arbitrary extension of 
dates of examinations, which only prejudice their 
chances of appearing at higher competitive examina¬ 
tions for provincial and All-i-lndia services. A 
thousand pities that, in pursuance of their normal 
desire to impress upon the authorities concerned 
the justness and urgency of their cause, they are 
.seized with an abnormal mentality of going to an 
absurd length — ransacking college offices, damaging 
college property etc. Somehow or other, they have 
evidentally lost confidence in the authorities, and 
their exasperation, nay strong resentment, make them 
inotdinately prone to indulge in too harmful excesses. 


It seems that the overwhelming majority of the 
youi^ collegians miserably fail to assert thmselves 
in favour of the smooth and systematic wevking of 
the teaching and examination machinery against the 
dominant minority of the collegians whose source 
of strength is intriguing to a degree and who, to 
all intents and purposes, are following a dog-in-the- 
manger-policy which is manifest from their walking 
out of the examination hall on the most flimsy 
grounds and dragging in their trail bona fide exa¬ 
minees who fall easy victims to their bullying tactics 
(a cue from the opposition politicians?). 

Let the inherent sanity of the general mass of 
the collegians (sanity is not a monopoly of the elders) 
make persistent attempts, with a firm will and in 
an honest and straightfonvard manner, to rouse the 
dormant good sense of the erratic collegians by cogent 
arguments and gentle persuasion applied in the right 
spirit and in the right atmosphere (the right spirit 
and the right atmosphere have to be created by a 
mutual understanding of each other's stand-point and 
modus operand!) for the restoration of the dignity 
and sanctity of the teaching and examination machi¬ 
nery* Much water has flown down the Ganges since 
the erratic collegians started their scvcalled suicidal 
activities. Will they seriously think of making a 
right about turn and cry halt to their present dogged 
pursuit of an one-track mentality of standing onl^ 
on their rights and, while Arm on their legitimaK 
riglits, realise also the duties and responsibilities o 
students who are the future citizens and builda? o 
the nation. This is not over-simplifying the ftfob 
lems of the students but going to the base, whid 
wtJI resolve so many conflicts which are now bedevi! 
ling ihtir relations with the authorities. With 
truce to the present perverse mentality of the errati 
collegians (their perfectly natural desire gets an ui 
fortunate distortion, thanks to the intriguing drcun 
stances in which they' are willy nilly pladed), the 
may get an opportunity, which they will not willin; 
ly let slip, to conjure up a clear vision of the has 
that will make all the difference in their presei 
thoughtless, heedless ways of demanding their righ 
which so often end in disaster. 

(Sudhir Rumar GangulS) 
Professor of English, Patna College ai 
Randii College (retired). 

Arya Kumar Road, ^tna.4, [BIHAT 
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WHAT HAPPENED AT BANGALORE? 

Here is the harrowing tale of what happened at 
the eighth convocation of Bangalore University on 
Nov. 26 with Dr. Karan Singh as the chief guest. The 
usual pandemoneum created by the students (who 
are now Degree holders and post-graduate Degree 
holders was there as Dr, Karan Singh smilingly 
loohed on. This was soon followed by booeing and 
catcalls as the Vice-Chancellor recited the Tittiriya 
poem from the Upanishads (in the form of offering 
respects to the teacher) because they could not toler¬ 
ate the sentiments conveyed through the stanzas. It 
is all a matter of great shame on the part of the 
student audience for the scant respect they- all show, 
ed to the chief guest of the day—the only one Union 
Minister who et'en today stands by the unparallcd 
uniqueness of the Vedas (Vedanta or Upanishads) 
because according to the great German Philosopher 
Schopenhauer: In the whole world, there is no reli¬ 
gion or philosophy so sublime and so elevating as 
the Vedanta (Upanishads) which is so often spedeen 
of as the Universal Religion ot the World: 

In view of what is happening at almost every' Uni¬ 
versity Convocation because it has lost all its glamour 
among the fresh graduates, it is suggested that each 
University, .soon after the publication of the results 
of the examinations, should arrange either to hand¬ 
over the Degrees in person or to post them to the 
p^sons concerned in future; and the amount allot¬ 
ted for the purpose utilized for the award of a few 
more scholarships. 

D. Vaidyanathan^ 

HOW TO GET A TOP POSITION IN THE 
UNIVEBSITT 

What do you need to get a top position in uni¬ 
versity ex^inatipns of Bihar now’aday«? My apologies 
to those who may have topped the lists or got high 
first, dass in recent years but I tend to believe that 
for these positions you need to have one of these 
qualifications; (a) you should be closely connected 
to some minister or a mighty politidan or some 
powerful c^cer or one of the university overlords; 
,(b).yQur guardians should have plenty of money to 
throw around; (c) in the case of some departments 
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you should be ... er, a diamfing girl not averse to 
playing the game. 

There may of course be many other ways of doing 
it. There may even be cases in which only merit 
may get you to the top just as there may be some 
good and clean officers in high places. But that is 
only acddenial nowadays, isn't it? There used to be 
a time when people set on doing well in life made 
a careful study ot books like "Success—Why Not For 
You." and "Ways to Sure Success.” By following the 
formulae some people even achieved some measure 
of success in life, But you would only be wasting 
your lime and money on such books now. Qualities 
like hard work, jjcrscx'erence, honesty, initiative etc. 
etc. could make you utterly frustrated and cynical. 
Inddentally, there is a big market for people who 
may decide to write these "Success books” anew- 
Among the qualities they would ask. you to cultivate 
would be sycophamy-. slyntss, dishonesty, medioaity 
and all the other antonyms of the favourite words in 
the outdated "Success books”. 

My advice to prospeclivc examinces-and this is 
direcieil paniculurly to ihe jxxugraduatc students 
of one clcparlmeni of Ranchi UniversiiS'—is lo take 
the first opporiiiniiy of grabbing a seat in the private 
lodges of iheir jirofessors. Never mind if it is a crowd¬ 
ed dark liDve] or if the room open.s on a .suppurating 
drain or if the chowki creaks and wobbles every time 
you move, never mind all these discomforts for ihev 
would stand you in good stead later. Just go on buy¬ 
ing the milk that your ])rofes!»or's cows give without 
a iniirmcr about the degree of its dilution or its 
high price, for where in die towns do people gel 
milk as the cows gave it any way? What does it mat. 
ter if you pay a little more per seer? Take it in the 
right spirit. Consider it an investment for you might 
get rich dividends. Go on drinking the milk and 
buying the eggs that the professor's hens lay. Keep 
on the right side of the lady nf the house, go get the 
vegetables from the bazaar in the mornings, do a little 
baby-sitting for her while she goes to the fiflum or 
visiting some friends. Do all this and you might 
w'ell land up with a high first class. Always remem- 
l^r that studies are the least part of results. 


RANCHI CASE 


At best your merit may be only remotely related 
to your results. Look at the fatt of the Ranchi stu¬ 
dent who thought his merit was enough to get him 
a high place in the examinations. He had topped 
in B.A. (Hons.) and since it had been all due to his 
own merit he thought he could repeat the perfor¬ 
mance in the MA examinations also. He hadn't 
realised that accidents don’t occur every time. Con- 
litlem of Ills merit and the ihoiauKhness of bis pre¬ 
parations,^ he sat for the examinations and did well 
in all the papers. He got a second class. When 
the marks came, everybody was taken aback. In seven 
pai>ers, he had marks ranging between 54 and 76 
but in one paper, in which he thought he had done 
faitiy «'dl. he Iiatl been given just marks, ^Vhere 
had he made the slip? 

PerhaiM there wasn't much mystery to it, Some- 
liinc before the exams, one Professor had prepared 
a sec of questions and answers for every paper— 
keys to golden success—and had sold each set for 
Rs. 100. The examinee in question had also received 
oblique hints that he would do well to buy the sets, 
but foolish as he was he spurned the offer. If this 
Professor were to be the examiner of one paper, would 
it be any surprise if the swollen-headed boy got no 
more than 19 marks? 

It would have been different if the boy was the 
ward, say, of the Vice-Chancellor. In that case, one 
has no doubt, he could have spurned the Professor's 
offer with impunity. But to be unprivileged and 
still depend entirely on such dubious quality like 

merit was the height of folly. 

JANARDAN THAKUR 
Assistant Editor 
Indian Nation, Patna. 
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INVITED 

For this and other columns. Please type 
them on one aide of the Paper—double- 
spaced. 

Please send them to the Editor. 


Eradicating India's Porerty 
Throught Agriculture 

Dr. M. S. Swaminathan 

riie history of agriculture provides an instructive 
insight into man’s struggle over the ages to conquer 
hunger and to convert natural endowments into 
wealth meaningful to him in his day-to-day life. I was 
recently in certain parts of Iraq where agriculture 
had one of its early origins as well as a subsequent 
standstill. I was struck by the fact that the agricul¬ 
ture practised today in parts of that area might be 
no different than wJiat was practised probably 7,000 
years ago- The soil which is generally light to 
medium heavy, is ploughed with a plough which 
hardly scratches the surface. The seeds of cereals 
like wheat or barley are then broadcast over the 
ploughed area and tlie farmer waits hopefully for 
rain for the seeds to get enough moisture for germi¬ 
nation. Only one-half of the holding is sown in this 
was every year, the other half being given '"resf’. 
Under this method of cultivation if there is some 
initial rain and the seeds germinate and later there 
is a long gap before the next rain is received, the 
seedlings may die. The farmer may re-sow the crops 
once again in case he has seeds left. Due to low soil 
fertility the yields are poor. 

Such low-cost, low-effort and low-intensity farm¬ 
ing was man's response to a high risk, low energy 
and no artificial nutrient supply fanning situation. 
Low-cost cultivation was necessary both because the 
farmers had no capital and because the risks involved 
were so high that a poor farineT could not afford 
to invest. The low effort was the result of the poor 
nutrition of both the farmer and his mule as well 
as the lack of adequate and suitable implements. 
The low intensity of farming was a necessity because 
there was no other method except keeping land fallow 
that could help to replenish the futility of the soil. 
The Europeans had leamt over three centuries ago 
that by following a cereal crop with a legume there 
could be restoration of fertility but the andent agri¬ 
cultural systems relied primarily on shifting culti¬ 
vation or a crop-fallow rotation or the addition of 
organic wastes for the restoration of soil fertility. 
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ARTICLES 


The view that the soil cannot bear a crop every year 
is still widely held among cultivatots in several parts 
of the deveiopiDg world. The significance of die 
hypothesis of Karl Marx that the law of diminishing 
return of the soil has been rendered inelevant by the 
discovery of feriilirere is yet to be fully understood 
and utilised. No wonder under such conditions of 
farming, the “gamble" clement is high and food 
scarcity conditions are frequent. 

When agriculture starts moving, witli a greater 
inflow of in-puts, greater use of energy and highet 
intensity of farming, a whole set of new faciors arise 
needing attention and appropriate solution. Unfortu- 
nately, farming is still generally regarded in our 
country as an occupation which requires ruostly 
brawn and not brain, although Mahatama Gandhi 
mentioned over 40 years ago that the solution to the 
{woblems of rural India lay in effecting a marriage 
between intellect and labour. There are so many 
variables in the biologial and phy^cal world which 
affect cTopgryowth that generalitations and problems 
tions on the basis of a macro-analysis of problems 
are likely to be futile. Let me give you one example. 

At the International Crops Research Institute 
for the Semi-Arid Tropics located in Hyderabad 
two rain gauges installed at a distance of about 1.5 
kms. from each other recorded a difference of about 
15% in the toul rain received during this kkarif 
season. The soils in this farm also within short 
distances belong to either the black or red soil type, 
each characterized by altogether different capacities 
for holding moisture. Thus, within short distances 
we see four different soil moisture gradiencs^relatively 
high rainfall area with high water holding 
capacity, relatively high rainfall area with a low 
water holding capacity and relatively low rainfall area 
with a low water^iolding capacity. Each one of these 
areas will have to be treated differently from the 
point of view of tillage, choice of crops and methods 
of fertilizers application. 

The time has come for us to stuly in depth the 
problems of integrated land use planning. We expect 
from OUT agriculture not only more food and feed 
but also more income and more opportunities of 
productive and remunerative employment. Mysore 
is fortunate in having enormous variations of soil 
and dimate with the consequent cultivations of soil 
and climate with the consequent cultivation of a wide 


range of crops induding some of the important plant¬ 
ation crops and forest recs. We have also opportu* 
nities for thriving dairy and fishery industries. Altho¬ 
ugh there is no assured irrigation facilities, the oppor* 
tuniiies for introducing a whole package of new 
dryland farming and water harvesting techniques to 
suit the agro-ecologica] and socio-cconomc condi¬ 
tions of each block, are great. The traditional farm¬ 
ing systems are based largely on the home needs of 
the farmer and the compulsions of both the ecologi¬ 
cal circumstances and pest and disease problems. The 
ecology, however, is fast changing and we should 
bea>me vigilant to both the new possibilities and 
dangers. 

In addition lu the Tungabhadra projeci in the 
noriitern pan of Mysore, the Chataprabha. Mala- 
prabha and tapper Krishna Projects are under various 
stages of execution. The total area to be irrigated 
by these three projects is nearly 800,000 hectares and 
the (onimand area will be distributed over part of 
Hclgaum, Rijapur. Gulburga and Dlturwar districts. 
•At present there is mostly rainfeti agrirulturc in (his 
region and that cither u single crop of rabi or khatif 
h taken depending iipr>n the soil condition- Tltere are 
great opportunities for completely changing the i'ar- 
rtiing scene of these areas provided several of the 
important research findings are adaptetl to the black 
and red soils of these regions. We have seen time 
and again in our country that when an nnirrigated 
land l>eronies irrigated, there is great joy in the first 
iew years. TTic joy is reHecied in abuse of water. 
There is ovcr.irrigaiinn and drainage receives no 
attention, since before the irrigation facility was es¬ 
tablished, holding of water rather than allowing it 
to drain was the problem. It takes only a fetv years 
for soils to become saline or alkaline particularly if 
the original soils contain a fair amount of salt as 
black soils do and if there is un-controlled irrigation 
without drainage. This problem is now a serious 
one in tile Chambal command area of Madhya Pm- 
desli. In this State, the area under saline soils is in¬ 
creasing in the low lying regions of Bellary and Rair 
chur, which are irrigated by Tungabhadra canals. 
Several causes, such as the obstruction ol natural 
drainage, cultivation of undulating land causing ero. 
sion and silting of drains and cultivation of unsuita¬ 
ble crops are causing this nlihity. It was heart¬ 
rending for me to see in southern and central Iraq 
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.. ijM^-riagri^ M!em;wiiiA';h«d .iivby^t under 
^tupi^ e)cp<nNt «kp^atipni|« 

now iLr having hugn engnittaiioiii of salt OQ the 
•uiiice. 1 b red ipil whi^ are genO'ally neutral in 
pH ahd low in soJuble Hit content probably th^ 
xnay not be the same p^blon of salt accumulation, 
although even here it would be advisable to intro¬ 
duce right fnm the beginning scientific water mana¬ 
gement practices. 

Agricultural progress has not yet reached a stage 
in. our country when it can move on its own mcHnat. 
turn. We have to help it to grow. Let me cite an ex¬ 
ample. The wcn-k done on ]owar at the Dharwar 
campus under the All India Coordinated Sorghum 
Improvement Project of the I-CA.R. has had a signi¬ 
ficant impact on yield, particularly in the Hubli- 
Harihar region and the drier areas of Bellary. If what 
has been achieved with the hybrid jowar CSH^l in 
these regions, could be extended to the rest of the 
State, perhaps the iawar situation would not have 
caused any concern in spite of the unprecedented 
drought whkh i^e country has just experienced. 
CSH—1 yields in parts of Maharashtra and your 
State under rainfed conditions are of the order of 
so to 40 quintals per hectare even this year. When 
we compare this with the low yields generally ob¬ 
tained we should be ashamed for having not exten. 
ded the available scientific input and information 
on a scale commensurate with the magnitude of the 
problems of rainfed agriculture. The problem is more 
of utilising available infoimation rather than lack of 
information. 

hfutrition is another area of va 7 great impor¬ 
tance. Some experts now believe that nutrition and 
education can be compared to the hard-ware and 
soft-ware components of technology. In other words, 
since nutriUon in early childhood and (he expression 
of the full genetic potential for brain development 
appear to be linked, subsequent education cannot 
undo the damage done to iirtellcctual potential by 
malnutrition-induced retardation of brain develop¬ 
ment. Because of the compartmental nature of our 
education, the full im^ications of this linkage are 
not widdy appreriated. For example, an agroimmist 
who preaches the need few balan^ fertilization to 
cri^, may not realise that his children also require 
balanced feedingl 

We need more researdi on diversified cropping 
sysibema. pailkularly on fruit and vegetables and ani- 
mab and fishes, b^ysore ai^ had been faoious in the 

for drMt animal^ but not w flaucii for milk 


pFoductimi. 

One of the great strengths of pur ^ricultiiral 
research system today is the existence of national grid 
of co-operative experiments and trials through the 
70 All India Coordinated Research Projects spon¬ 
sored by the 1.CA.R. in agriculture, animal husband¬ 
ry and fisheries. Agricultural research workers have 
shown how to function in a truly cooperative spirit 
without any interference on the fumional or adminis¬ 
trative autonomy of the constituent units. 

The most important feature of the agriciilture 
of many developing countries is the high density of 
human and animal population per unit of arable land 
thereby making the efficient use of land a pre-requi¬ 
site of economic progress. 

Where water is available, multiple and relay qo- 
pping practices ran be adopted thereby enabling the 
biological utilisation of sunlight throughout the Year. 
It is, however, necessary to do this in a manner that 
the long term productivity of the mil is not impaired 
in any way. Multiple cropping sequences involviiig 
rice for example need a considerable amount of re- 
search information, on tillage practices and plant 
pathologicd implications. A total view has to be 
taken on land use patterns for a given area in order 
to achieve an increase not only in the quantity and 
quality of food available but also in income and 
employment. 

New varieties of grasses are available now which 
can be grown in coconut and arecanut gardens in 
order to enable the farmers to maintain cows for mitk 
productiem. Similarly, in srnne areas it may be more 
profitable to depend sooie of the wattfloggipd fields 
and introduce jnsdculturc in the place of paddy 
grown now. 

Research on mixed fanning of several varieciea 
of fishes carried out under an All India Coordinated 
Research Project has shown that over 2 tonnes vi 
fish per hectare can be produced by growing diffoent 
kind of crop consi^if^ of surface, bottom arid 
column f eede n fn the vame pond in about aut 
months. 

Historically a rising standard of living has de¬ 
pended on the ability of ^yiculture to release man* 
power to other more induttrial pursuits. The soonff 
we take to the path of integrated land use jdannii^ 
involving an appropriate admixture of field and 
garden land crops, forestry, annna] hudiandty arid 
fisheies and the rdat^ agraindiiscries, the gfoata' 
will be the [XMsihilicies of achiering the natkma^ 
goal of eradication of poverty. .. 
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RADIOCARBON 

DATING 

TOE WOEtK AT TATA INSTITUTE OF 
FUNDAMENTAL HESEA1M:H 


The Tata Institute of Fundamental Itesearch 
has operated a Radiocarbon Laboratory as a 
national facility for archaeological studies since 1961. 
The radiocarbon method of dating was developed in 
1948 by Willard Frank Libby in the USA He was 
awarded the Nobd Prize for Chemistry in 1960 toi 
this important development. 

The radiocarbon method is based on the fact 
that Gostnic ray intcraction.s in the eartli's atmos- 
phoe produce neutrons which, when captured b\ 
nitrogen, result in the production of radiocarbon 
(G>^); These radiocarbon atoms quickly become part 
of atmospheric carbon dioxide. Since plants live 
off carixm dioxide: animals live off plants, etc., radio¬ 
carbon produced in the atmosphere becomes part of 
the prolecules and materials 'in the caahon cycle. The 
incorporation of radiocarbon in organic artefacts such 
as Wood, charcoal, bone etc. forms the basis of the 
radiocarbon dating method. The halMife of radio* 
carbon is 5,700 years. Thus because of (his. the 
method allows dating of samples of age younger than 
4O.O0O years. 

900 Snmples Doted 

Tlie radiocarbon method is accurate and yet 
Bmfde in principle, but it requires the use of sophiv 
ticated tedmiques of nuclear physio. Until 1961, 
there was' no radiocarbon laboratoiy in India; a few 
samples from Indian archaeological horizons were 
lent abroad for dating but the results usually be¬ 
came available after a long time. In view of this 
iitiiadqn, and realising the importance of radiocar¬ 
bon daring in the context of Indian archaeology. 
Dr! Bhabha decided to set up a radiocarbon labma- 
tosy at tbe TIFR as a national facility. 

The laboratory was set up in 1961 and has since 
been operated by the Geophysics Research Group ol 
the Institute which specialises in applications of 
diverge nudear medibds to a variety of problems in. 
ciafth sdencs and spa^ geology. Approximately 500 
ardhaec^i^Kal aampto have been dated in this labo- 
ntny since It was set up; and this predse dirono. 
IqguSU mfbriaaridn basT made a profound impact on 
fndtm jMudoric ardfoetdogy. ' For' dm fint time 
in atdmco^gy. eriehdye dates' me'avaUal^ 
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on the basis of a fd^yricaf te^ique, In addition to 
ar^aiem^iciii progTvnm^ i^ociiuboh studies 
fttso been rarri^ but at the TIFR to study large sotie 
meridianal mixing of air in tbe atnb^ere and m 
the ocean.s, as wd| a.s to delineate time scales in¬ 
volved in the food chain in the ottans, including 
abyssal organisms. 

To celebrate a decade of artive work of the 
laboratory, an International Symposium on *'Rad)o- 
carbon and Indian ArcJiaeologv’' was held at tlie 
Institute premise.^ Iietwccn March 7-11, 1972, The 
symposium was devoted to the disnission of a broad 
spectrum of archaeological problems concerned 
specially with (he applications of techniques. 
One complete session was devoted to the use of 
cal techniques for archaeological research. Specific 
problems were tackled in detail during the pane) dis¬ 
cussions- 

Several papers on Pleistocene |>rQblems empha¬ 
sized the need for using miilti-di.srip]inary te^ni- 
ques to rcronstrucr the rhronologs*, the climate and 
the ecology of this period. Some woiken reported 
results obtained by them from radiomemr assaying, 
pollen and faiinal analyses, and sedimentologic and 
petrologic studies on Quaternary sediments. 

A number of important pajjers reported on Proto- 
historic chronology. The impact of C** dating was 
evaluated ami tlir areas in which further efforts 
should be directed were pointed out. It was em- 
f^asised b>* several leading archaeologistf. that as a 
rosuli of dating, ihcs' had obtained a sound 
chronologic.-)) framework for the Protohisiorir periorl. 

IfoconstructiDg the Past 

In the .session on the Indus Script, various 
approaches for deciphering the seals and inscrip¬ 
tions isTre discussed. Some sdiolars has'e also used 
computer techniques for positional analysis of the 
symMs. The poleraio was very stimulating indeed 
but no consensus could be arrived at. 

Another session concerned itself with the various 
physical techniques used for archaeological reieardi. 
Trace element analysis by neutron-acrivation lor 
characterization of poasheads vras reported by scien- 
tisu of the Bhabha Atomic Researdi Centre, which 
evoked keen interest. The importance of Spectro¬ 
scopic and metallographic analyses for studying 
ancient iron and copper technology sras brought out 
by the archaeological chemists. Use of stattstiol 
methods in the study of artefacts, tetbnical studies 
on ceramics,^ and errors involved in radfocarim da^ 
ing, were also reported. The posdbilicy Of m lb g 
archaeo lo g t cal remains' of hair for^ deteinuiui^ tbe 


iJittary patterns of afidm peofiltt by lulng activa- 
tioa analysis excited the imagihAtion of the particv 
pants vety much. 

The last session concerned itself with the syn- 
thesis of the archaeological data. It was emphasized 
that Indian archaeology must emerge from its '^des- 
aiptive" phase and b^n to interprot the data by 
reconstructing the past. The importance of making 
models on archaeological data and several ap(ffoa- 
dies towards this end stimulated much heated dis¬ 
cussion- 

impact of Dating 

In the various panels, detailed and concerted 
discussions were directed towards spedhc problems 
e^. the Plio-Pleistocene boundary. PluviaLGIacial 
correlation, the chronological gaps in protohistory, 
exactitude in archaeological terminology, improve- ' 
ments in excavation tediniques etc. 

The symposium enabled several scientists from 
different disciplines to interact with each other in 
working towards the common goal of resolving ar¬ 
chaeological problems. The impact of 04 dating 
was highlighted by most of the speakers. The deli¬ 
berations hasT provided important guidelines for 
planning the work of the TIFR’s Radiocarbon Labo¬ 
ratory in these areas. Above all. the critical reviews 
of the Slate of researdt in various Adds of prehistoric 
archaeology led to the defining of the outstanding 
problems in their fnoper perspective. The sympo. 
sium emphasized the need to use multi-disciplinary 
approaches for the resolution of these problems. 

-NUCLEAR l^niA 

TaITa’ 

Time was when scientific pundit used to say that 
the various applications of atomic energy were 
much loo .xzphisiicatcd and the infra-structure re¬ 
quired for their eifective utilimtion much too com¬ 
plex to justify their widespread use in less^ieveloped 
cemntries. They should learn first to exploit more 
fuUy the available conventional techniques. As late 
u July 1966, the World Bank produced a report 
which positively cUsoouraged developing countries 
from considering nudear power for a long time to 
come. If such views had prevailed we should be 
fadng a situation in which advances in nudear 
sdtince and icchnology'apd, in particular, the intro- 
of nuclar powey, would widen further the 


wide gap which already exists between the de^op- 
ed and developing countries. 

Powerful Incentive 

Fortunately the view that has ultimately pre¬ 
vailed is that nuclear energy placed in the hands of 
mankind a new tool which made it possible to do 
very many things cheaper and better than could be 
achieved by conventional methods. Furthermore, the 
speed with which applications of modern sdence and 
technology spread to different parts of the glc^ has 
been increased as a result of the greatly. iiKreasad 
speed in transport and communication. The time- 
interval between the introduction of new technology- 
in the more advanced countries and their eff^ive 
use in lesstievdoped countries will, in futnre; he 
measured in terms of years rather than decades. Be¬ 
side all this, the desire to derive advantage frem this 
new technology is in itself a very powerful incentive 
towards the building.up of a sdentific infra-structure 
in the less-progressive and custom-ridden atmosphere 
of a less^leveloped country. 

The applications of nuclear science require 
usually an interdisciplinary apfsoach. A dynamic 
scientifir gr^up built up under the impact of an 
atomic cnerji^ development programme soon estab¬ 
lishes full collaboration with existing institutions in 
the country wliich carry out agriculniral and medical 
research: the collaboration is fruitful, and lends to 
spur future activity'. 

The term 'nuclear technologs' embraces scienti¬ 
fic and teclinical knowledge, methods and engineer, 
ing design and ^know-how’ connected with the 
nuclear power industry, and with all the widespread 
applkaiions of nuclear phenomena in the country 
at large. We have found that developing countries 
ti^ nuclear feriinology on a modest scale initially 
with applications of radioisotopes; but sooner or 
later they manifest an interest in the whole range 
of nuclear technology on a time scale determined 
Ja^ly by (heir rate of approach to an electric grid 
system partly powered by nudear plants. The most 
notable peaceful af^licaticm of nudear technology 
is in the generation of electric power and, unfortu¬ 
nately, it is here that progress so far has been remaih- 
ably slow. 

Th9 liitrodoction oi Nncleu ^oww 

The first industrial-sized nuclear power plants 
went into operation in 1956 and 1957. Installed 
nudear capadty now stands at about 25,000 MW(e), 
and is expected lo increaie five-fold by 1975. It will 
probably pass the 320,000 MW(e) mark by 1980. 
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iWudear power has become an acc^ed' coiflpOftjetit 
of electric power utilities in niatty paits of. the wbitd: 
it is beginning to be treated as a ‘conventional* 
method of producing electricity and is selected 
marily' on the basis of economic consideration. 

'An assessment by Shri Upendra Coswami. 
]>cputy Director General, Department of Techni¬ 
cal Astisiance and Publications, IAEA, Vienna. 

iBipMt bn Develeiiiitg Nations 

But, while nuclear powa: is growing rapidly in 
advanced countries, it has had relatively little impact 
in developang countries. Of the rough total of 290 
nuclear power plants in operation, under comCruc- 
thm or finnly planned at tlie present time only 14, 
or'less than 5 per cent of the total rapacity, are locat¬ 
ed in 7 developing Countries. 

This is unfoitunate, because for de^'eloping 
conntnes taken as a whole nuclear power has a 
number o4 inherent advantages: 

* Many developing regions are deficient in con^ 
vencional fossil fuel. This is especially true of South 
and East Asia, where more chan half of the popula¬ 
tion of the world now lives. The lelativdy low 
fuel costs of nuclear power can represent Cor such 
couatries aignificant economies in the cost of import¬ 
ed fud (and therefore foreign exchange) over the 
lifetime of a plant This economy could be larger 
if iiul^esious, conunvcially workable supi^ics of 
UTanium could be devdoped, since the cost of ura- 
niiun accounts for about 20 to SO per cent of the 


tibii ior the purdiasc of donventionai :lnd>>- 

Among Ihe prabi^au that face deyde^nng icoun^ 
tries in intiodiicnig nddear are thosje nf 
niration. *kn6w-hovv' and infrastructwe. But the 
biggest problem is financial — because of both the 
economic rharactmstics of nuclear as compared with 
ccHiventionally — fuelled power pLantr ••nd the gene* 
ral difficulty faced by developing countries ip obtain- 
ing financing for capital-intensive projects. A 200 
MW(e) nuclear power plant would cost between |70 
million and $fi0 million, depending on (he type of 
reactor em|>Ioyed. 

Where to Strike the Balance? 

The recent sliarp increases in the price of fuel 
oil have important significance for the des'cloping 
rr.untries rely upon imported fuels. The fjmspect 
of spending increasingly large amounts of their 
scarce foreign exchange for oil imports is forcing 
them to consider the use of nuilear power. Further, 
in view of the higher fuel oil f>rices, the sire of the 
competitive nuclear unit has decreased considerably 
under a\rj‘<ige canidiiiuns, to bring it tlown within 
the reach of smaller grids in developing countries. 
A 2,000 MW giUi in a developing ctnintry could use 
a unit of SOO M\V(e). Such a phni (.mild 1)c com¬ 
petitive with ail oil-ftieiled station using oil at 55 
to 50 cents per million BTU ($H to $20 a ton), 
depending u|)on the interest and fixed charge rates 
on die capital employed. Considering that fuel oil 
prices are likely to range from 40 in fiO ccuis ]>er 
million BTU by die mid-TOs, if not earlier, nuclear 


to^ fuel cons for a nucletr power plan. It is be- 
Bend chat uranium in commcrcially-workable 
depouts, may be found in a broad spread of deve* 
loping cxmntries. 

* The nlativcly small tnniport and stonge costs 
of nuclear fnd com pa r e d with fossil fuel make it 
jN^ble to locate nuclear power plants in areas where 
triin^iort ensu would rule oiit fossil-fuelled planu. 
Thii o ff ers an oppoituiuty to mitigate inequalities in 
: An develc^nneot various legions within laige deve- 
countries. Even spent fud from niidear ew' 
whch riequism heavilf-dueldad ooniaiaeiik'» 
ecoooihj^^ uamj ^orted than the equiva- 
foht fowl fud. 

* :In ostam cases tlw adoption of dtis up^evdate 
wqJiMtiffif ail wiathad df power generation can 
atrii pffdM in fidds sudi as 

melbdlD^ 

source of enernty 
jme- caapi^ 3^ to a hmter bargakkung >pOH- 


power could make cronomic sense for many coun- 

**..... .in almost all the adianced councricii, the 
first conunerdal-sized nuclear power plants were 
not regarded as 'economic* propositions, and 
they were not required to satisfy or even ap¬ 
proach strict economic criteria. The first and, 
in some cases, the first few plants were seen as 
ventures into a vital new branch of technology 
required by ibe national interest.*' 

**A factor which militates against the use of 
nuclear power in developing countries is the 
limited intermt among major manufacturers in 
devdoping and marketing and medium¬ 
sized reactms, of the sizes which are most suit¬ 
able for smaller grids in devdoping countries. 
They are too preoccuiued with domestic tle- 
marslb lo devoir atientioo to reducing the capi¬ 
tal coctS: of wnaller reactors tfirutigh stapthtidi; 
atigii, desgti simplification mid mnlc^iUcsu 




Early Tean 

It should be noted that in almost all of die 
advanced countriei the first cmnmerdal-uzed nudear 
power plants were not regarded as 'economic' pro> 
positions, and they were not required to satisfy or 
even approach strict economic criteria. The first 
and, in some cases, the first few plants were seen 
as ventures into a vital new branch of technology 
required by the national interest. All the early com¬ 
mercial power plants which are now working in the 
advanced countries, where capital is more freely 
available, were subsidized. Nevertheless, prima facie 
economic considerations will make nuclear power 
plants of large sizes currently being manufactured 
interesting to many developing countries only when 
their overall energy demands have increased consi¬ 
derably. It is expected that by 1980 another ten 
developing countries will be in a position, economi¬ 
cally and technically, to install nuclear power plants. 
In some of the other developing countries, however, 
the availability of particularly cheap fossil fuel may 
continue to make nuclear power relatively less attrac. 
live. 

Another factor which militates against the use 
of nudenr power in developing countries is the 
limited interest among major manufacturers in deve¬ 
loping and marketing small and medium-sized re¬ 
actors. of the sizes which are most suitable for smaller 
grids in developing countries. They are too pre¬ 
occupied with domestic demands to devote attention 
to reducing the capital costs of smaller reactors 
through standardizaiioii, design simplification and 
multiplication. Savings of 15 to 20 per cent in cost 
f>er kilowatt of installed capacity are possible if the 
nticlc.ir industry applies itself to these problems. 

The IAEA believes that a large potential market 
for small and medium power reactors exists in deve¬ 
loping countries. In order to explore this proposi¬ 
tion, the IAEA convened a group of experts to div 
cuss (he problems of power reactors of interest to 
developing countries; upon the recommendations of 
this group, the Agency is now embarking upon a 
market survey of nuclear power plants which could 
be ordered in the developing countries in the next 
five to ten years. It is expected that this survey 
will be completed by early 1975, and that ic will 
provide for industry the information needed for the 
development of standardized power reactors of proven 
design with reasonable capital costs, particularly h>r 
use in developing countries. This survey could also 
help to persuade the loaning agencies of the need 
and economic merit of nudear power {dants for 


developing countries, so that the necessary finanri ng 
could be made available. The ^ency is dius en¬ 
gaged in a major effort to bring the devclopiDg 
countries, nuclear industry and loaning organisations 
closer together, to help spread the potential benefits 
of nuclear power to its less developed member-States. 
A Look to the Future 

Closely allied to the introductiozi of nuclear 
power is the possible use of nuclear energy for con¬ 
verting sea-water into freshwater. For the very large 
desalination plants necessary to satisfy the water 
demands of the future, large quantities of low.cost 
energy will be required. For such projects nudear 
energy may be economically attractive, since econo¬ 
mies of scale favour particularly very large reacton. 
A nuclear power plant which can be used for the 
dual purpose of produdng water and electric power 
is attractive in theory since, from a thermodynamic 
stand point, effective use can be made of the avail¬ 
able low-grade heat. By combining the two processes 
in one plant a larger nuclear reactor can be used — a 
reactor of a size whose cost per kilowatt is in a low 
range. Lack of markets for large quantities of elec¬ 
tric power may delay the advent of nudear desalina. 
tion plants in developing countries. Nevertheless, it 
is important to bear this possibility in mind and to 
keep it under constant review; because the demand 
for potable and agricultural water is accelerating 
iJiroughoiit the world and more than one third (57 
per cent) of the land surface of the earth consists of 
warm, arid regions which belong, to a large extent, 
to developing countries. 

Early Exploration for Uranium 

The rapid growth of nudear power provides die 
uranium mining industry, for the first time in its 
history, with a stable and pitmiising ccnnmcrcial 
market on which reasonably firm plans for explica¬ 
tion and production can be based. The amount of 
low-cost uranium whidi should be found and proved 
before 1980 is of the order of I million short tons of 
UiO». TJie proved low-cost ore reserves are now 
approximately 800,000 tons ofUsOa^ of which more 
than 90 per cent are in developed countries. It may 
reasonably be expected that a more substantial pro¬ 
portion of the reserve to be located in the future 
trill be found in the developing countries. 

The average time between the start of an explo¬ 
ration programme and full operation of a new mine 
may be six to ten years. Early exploration for ura¬ 
nium is therefore essential if a shictage of uranium 
in the late 1970s is to be avoided. The Agency has 
always encouraged developing countries in their 
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efforts to locate economically woikable depostu ol 
uranium. As examples ol such efforts the two UNDP 
Special Fund projects in Greece and in Pakistani, lev 
udiich the Agency is executive agent, may be cited. 
If as a result of these efforts significant uranium 
deposits are located the developing country concern* 
ed could benefit litHn: 

* the utilization of national uranium in national 
nuclear power stations, and 

* the commercial export of the uranium. 

Apart from providing an important energy 
source, nuclear technology has two other aspects 
which are relevant to the needs of developing coun* 
tries. These are the use of ionizing radiations, and 
the use of radioactive isotopes. Ionizing radiation 
may be used in biology, food production and pre* 
servation, in industry and, in medicine, for thera¬ 
peutic and diagnostic purposes: while radioisotopes 
have applications in many fields including biology, 
medicine, agriculture, hydrology and industry. 

Food and agriculture are major fields in which 
nuclear technology' can benefit the developing coun* 
tries in both the short and long-term. Therefore, 
all possible aid in this connection should be extend¬ 
ed to them. The utility of nuclear methods is 
evidenced by the millions of hectares of land on 
which high-yield radiation-induced-mutant aop 
varieties are already under cultivation. 

Isotopes are used to study the up-take of fertili¬ 
zers by plants as affected by the way they are intro¬ 
duced into the soil, their distribution, time of appli¬ 
cation and chemical composition. Insects can be 
studied by marking with radioisotopes; the soolled 
sterile insect release method for the control of insect 
pests is important since it is specific to predetermined 
species and minimizes the use of chemical insecti¬ 
cides. . ’ 

Nuclear techniques find numerous applications 
in medicine and biology. Radioactive materials are 
used as tracers in medical research as well as in 
clinical diagnosis and investigation. They are also 
used as radiation sources in the ndiation therapy of 
cancer and other diseases: and in public health appli¬ 
cations. 

In industry, large radiation sources have been 
installed for various purposes, chiefly for steriliza¬ 
tion. The sources utilize gamma radiation and 
beams of fast electrons. Gamma sources are frequent¬ 
ly employed in the radiography of welds and cast¬ 
ings, where they have the advantage of small size, 
portability and independence of power supplies. 

RadidisocopM have found great application in 
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measuring and controlling physical paranKtets in 
industry; instrumentt (or measuring thickness, level, 
density and moisture contoit are only a few exam¬ 
ples. Radioactive tracers are used both for labora. 
tory research and for investigations in industrial 
plants. They have the advantage of being detectable 
in very low concenuations and even ihrou^ the 
walls of pipes or process vessels. Thus, investiga¬ 
tions can be made without the expense of shutting 
down a plant. 

Nuclear techniques have also been applied suc¬ 
cessfully in the search lor petroleum, particularly in 
the exploration of bore holes. Radiosiotope gam¬ 
ma and neutron sources of various kinds, coupled with 
gamma and neutron detectors capable of operating 
at depths of several kilometres may be used. There 
is growing need lor fresh water fm* drinking and 
agricultural purposes; often, new methods must be 
used to locate water sources, especially in arid areas. 
Radioisotopes are making a major contribution to 
the sohitioit of this problem. 

Paying the Bills 

The implemeniarion of ilie various projects, 1 
have mentioned, required exptrndiiurcs which vary 
w'idely in magnitude. Projects using small quanti¬ 
ties of r;i(lioisoio|x.'$ require funds not exceeding tens 
of thousands of dollars; a large project using large 
radiation sources would cost in the neighbourhood 
of a million dollars, the exploration and proving ol 
economically exploitable uranium ore de(>osits might 
involve the spending of a few million dollars; xnin. 
ing and milling investment costs would be of the 
order of ten million dollars for a capacity of 500 
short ions of UsO • per year and construction of a 
nuclear power .station of 200 MW(e) would cost over 
$70 million. 

Bilateral programmes of assistance played a 
major role in the late 1950s and early 1960s in in¬ 
troducing nuclear technology in developing coun¬ 
tries. In view of the tapering off of bilateral aid 
from certain sources, developing countries have had 
to turn to the IAEA in order to launch new pro¬ 
grammes as well as to maintain the momentiun of 
chose started with bilateral help. 

The Agency draws upon three main sources foi 
its technical assistance: its 'regular' fH'Ogramme finan¬ 
ced by voluntary contributions to its ‘general fund*, 
gifts by governments which are administered by the 
IAEA — for example, equipment, cost-free fellow¬ 
ships and cost-free services of experts — and UNDP 
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INTERVIEW 


The universal concern for the problems posed by the increasing pace of technological growth was 
once again demonstrated by a symposium on the future of cultural development held 7-11 April at 
Arc‘et-Senans, France^ under the sponsorship of the French Committee of the European Cultural Foun~ 
dation and the Foundation for Cultural Development. Among the personalities taking part in the dis¬ 
cussions were Professor Craig Sinclair and Ahin Toffter. l/nesco Features Editor Pierrette Posmowski, 
who attended the symposiumt talked to them. 


Crwg SioclsiT on Limlti to the MIT Model 

(Question: Professor Sinclair, you arc working 
on a new five-year project on social and technical 
forecasting. How would you say it ties in with MlT^s 
laiesi study, tarried out for the Club of Rome and 
presented in their book “The Limits to Growth”. 
.\iid do you agree with their assessment? 

Answer: The attempt to build a simulation 
model of world development with a computer 
which is what The Limits to Growth model is — is 
certainly anibiiious. One has certain doubts, how¬ 
ever. na to whether sulfiricni data w'cre available at 
this stage to arrive at final answers. I believe that 
even the protagonists of the MIT study would admit 
iluit they are acting very much as catalysts and would 
uelcotne constructive diticisni such as we hope lo 
make. 

Vou see, even with a model of the side they 
were able ui produce, they were obliged lo limit 
the data fed into the computer to five general para¬ 
meters: accelerating industrialization, rapid popula¬ 
tion growili, widespread malnutrition, depletion of 
natural resources and ihe deteriorating environment. 
Tlius. a genera] criiicisin 1 w'ould make is that they 
liave incviiably neglected some factors which we feel 
to be j^anicularly pertinent. 

Social reaction 

A principal one is the idea of technological ad¬ 
vance, particularly in those areas where relatively 
little work has been done — that is. in the methods 
of rc*during |x>lKition, of investing against pollution 
and socially cnntrolling the applications of science 
and technology. 

The other main factor which has been missed 
from the MIT study is — how shall 1 put it? —the 
response of people to increase knowledge about the 
consequences of the present rates of change, the rates 
of technical change particularly. One would assume 
that thei-e will be a social reaction to the increasing 
awareness of the dangers that w'e are running and 


of the investments — the social costs —needed to pro¬ 
tect us from these dangers. 

Ai a technical level, 1 think that the authors of 
the MIT rej>ort would admit that their mode] was 
quickly produced and. therefore, may contain ele¬ 
ments of uncertainty and error. We are hoping at 
Sussex, to use this very advanced piece of work as 
the basis for a slightly longer-term consideration of 
the problem, to compare its inputs with what has 
been previously available as forecasts of pollution, 
economic growth and population rise, and to test the 
MiT results against these. The authors of the re- 
}x>r( admit freely that they have worked with only 
about one per cent of the data they would like to 
have bad and this permits one to view their prelimi¬ 
nary results with some scepticism. It certunly seems 
to us on first examination that this model must 
inevitably forecast disaster at some point in time, 
since they have taken the benefits and the positive 
production of the technological system to be linear 
in growth, and the ills, the bad, and the social costs 
arising from this production, to be growing exponen- 

tiallv. 

/ 

Q.: By linear growth^ you mean that the 
amount of increase remains the same, remains cons¬ 
tant in a given period — for instance, 20 new houses 
built in 1968^ 20 in 1969, 20 in 1970 and so on. 
While exponential growth means that, though, the 
utte of increase remains constant in relation to the 
whole—2% of new houses in 1968, 2% in 1969, 
in 1970, etc. — the actual amount, the number 
of new houses, swells from year to year according 
to a regular progression: 20. say, in 1968, 40 in 1969, 
80 in 1970, 160 in 1971...? 

A.\ Yes, that's the general idea, and because 
of this approach, the model is bound to arrive at a 
crisis situation sooner or later. 

Paying the price of pollution control 
Q.: So, given the fact that pollution and the 
tedmological overload — as you scientists would 
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tty •> pose real problems, in most industrialtol 
countries at least (for the situation must be very 
different in the developing world), the question still 
remains as to whether one must accept that the 
growth of pollution will rise faster than the rate of 
economic growth? 

A.: This is by no means proved. And it is 
certainly our intention in the work we are doing 
at Sussex to investigate this aspect. It may well 
be that we have sufficient present knowledge to limit 
pollution to a greater degree than we currently 
attempt to do. \Vc do not necessarily have to pro¬ 
duce new knowledge or to do a great deal of research 
and development work in order to have some im¬ 
mediate, noticeable effect on the level of pollution. 
There is evidence that techniques already exists for 
controlling pollution, and it simply becomes a ques¬ 
tion of accustoming people to carry the expense of 
anti'pollution methods in the price of the products 
they wish to buy. 

Turning to the develc^ing countries, this is a 
very Mnsitive area, since there is a certain degree 
of scepticism in die Third World, where some view 
tiie industrialized countries’ concern for pollution 
as a form of neocolonialism. An often expressed 
opinion in the developing countries is that their pro¬ 
blems of over-population, under<nourishment, etc. 
can only yield to more technology and to more 
science, and they' are willing, for the time being at 
least, to put up with the ills of a highly industria. 
lized society in order to gain some of its benefits. 

Q.: Is the world situation so critical, so near 
crisis, particularly with regard to, say. the using up 
of natural resources, that we must act irnmediately? 

.A,: Essentially, it's a question of timing. But. 
even .if we were to act immediately, it must be the 
developed world that cuts back on consumption 
rather than attempt to slow up the rates of grow'th in 
the developing countries. 'lliis, as I mentioned, is 
very much a politically sensitive area and one of the 
possible points of contention at the coming Stock¬ 
holm environment conference. 

Choosing a technology 

Q.: In planning for econmnic development and 
environmental protection then, one has to make a 
certain diferentiation between the situation in the 
TTiird Worjd and the highly developed ecoTtomics 
of the industrialized countries in Europe and AmC' 
rica, since, obviously, data from the developed coun¬ 
tries would show that many of the costs of producing 
a clean environment are very large indeed- This 
points up the diffiaiUies in the whole approach of 
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usiQg world models, 

A»: Yes. To control the disruption of the on* 
vironment, there are at least two major methods of 
working. The first is to accept the technology and 
then to apply, on top of its, protective measures. 
In simple lerms, to put filters on discharges, to accept 
a process as it is and then to invest money and re. 
sources in reducing the possible environmental con* 
taminants. 

But with respect to the developing countries, 
one miglit posit the situation by starting as it were 
w'ith a green field development and attempting to 
take into account environmental disruption at ^he 
les'el of choosing a technology. The costs of clean 
environment might then be smaller. In the fields 
t»f energy production, for example. 1 think it may 
be shown that the use of foxsil fuels in existing 
technologies is damaging to the environment, where¬ 
as one more advanced technologies, like nuclear 
power, might be less so. In the developing coun- 
tries, there are other solutions to the energy prob¬ 
lem-solar power, tidal power, geothermal power, 
hydro-electricity — which, given sufficient investment 
in research and development, might be found to 
be less polluting than the simple application of 
existing tec hnolr>gifs to developing countries. I think 
this need nor necessarily be so. One mustn't, of 
course, umlcr-esiimate the diffiruUies of adapting 
technologies to lie non-polluting; it‘s certainly not 
any easy task. Bui sinning, as 1 said, fresh anil 
applyin*' greater sih lal control to the use of science 
and ic hnology, with greater investments for RfeD 
against pdliiiion. one might end W’iih rather differ¬ 
ent prt'dirtion.s of the future than one gets todas 
using ihiia tleriviiig from the dcvelojrcd world, par¬ 
ticularly from the 17.S. which has an enormously 
highly developed industry, employing large percent, 
ages of world resources for fairly small numbers 
of people. 

Adapt to poliutionf 

(>.: One final question. Man is essentially an 
adaptable animal. Do you think he will end up by 
adapting to some forms of pollution? 

A.: TTiis j’.s an exircrnclv intercsiing question 
and it requires a rather involved answer. Certainly, 
air |Xilluiion ^ carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, 
sulphur dioxide, dust particles in the air—or the 
pollution of water are physical insults to man in 
his use rd air and water which he would be unlikely 
to be able to adapt to. It's unlikely that he’d ever 
adapt to very high levels of sulphur dioxide. 



Whai will ihcy look like, the "World's Second International 
lioiiHCK of the future? Modern archi- Plastic House Exliibition.’’ The 
lerts have iKcn asking? ilieinschcs first such exhibition was opened at 
this question for quite some time the same place in August 1971; and 

and have come up with bold, tutor- (he third will be held there in toe 

istic, and at times wierd, answers summer of 197S< In winter, when 
in the shape of houses far removed the exhibition area is closed to ihe 

from present-day habitations, public, some of the houses are 

Apart from tlic styles of construe- lived in, so that additional expen 
tion and visual sha]>cs, the new eiicc is gained, 
houses also use new' construction 
materials, synthetics and plastic** 

and special glass. Building these ** 


Last year, particularly avant- 
grade projects were in the fore¬ 
ground—chouses made entirely of 
plastic whose stability and dura- 
bility has not been put through 
much testing, small houses which 
seem more suitable fen* holidays 
and weekends. This year, on rlie 
otlier hand, lai^r houses suitable 
for }>ermanent habitation are of 
central interest. At the same time, 
the trend is more towards building 
liouses with walls, roofs and floors 
made of synthetic materials, while 
traditional materials are used for 
supporting the skeleton of the 
house. 

Building with prefabricated 
parts, which has been developed in 
various countries over the past 25 
years ^ in the Federal Republic 
particularly since I960 —had a 
numbei' of isolated forerunners in 
Germany as far back as the twen¬ 
ties. The Frankfurt architect and 
town planner Ernst May (1887- 
1970) used the architect and foun¬ 
der of the Bauhaus, which became 
famous throughout the world in 
the twenties as an art school with 
completely new ideas, began expe¬ 
rimenting with standardised build¬ 
ing elements for row houses in 
1932. 

(roniinued on page 30) 


houses is an adventure of the ima¬ 
gination blending with practical 
considerations and though (hev 
may look "out of the world,” they 
are, in fact, highly practical and 
comfortable. 

A small group of some 20 cx 
tremcly modern and, in part, uto¬ 
pian-looking houses high up on 
the slopes overlooking the hillv 
Westphalian industrial town of 




Luedenscheid (Federal Republic 
of (Germany) is known as the 
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SIX DECADES OF RICE 
RESEARCH IN TABIIL NADU 

_ j)r. G Rangaswami 

In Tamil Nadu, an area oI 5.2 
million hectares is under fooil 
crops. The population of Tamil 
Nadu which was 19.3 million in 
1901 rose to 41.1 millions in 1971. 
During the year 197€-71, foot! 
o'ops alone occupied more than 
70 per cent of this area. 

The total quantity of food pni- 
duced during the first five year 
plan period was 48 lakhs tonnes 
and it rose to 70 lakhs during 
1970-71- This spectacular progress 
in food |Mt>duction was mainly 
due to increase in the area under 
rice and in the productivity per 
hectare of land. 

The area under rice which was 
1,996,000 hectares in 1955 rose to 
2,686,200 hectares in 1970-71 and 
rice production from 25 lakh ton. 
nes to 53 lakhs showing a 34.5 i>er 
cent increase in area and 111.6 
per cent increase in production. 
Id productivity per unit area, ii 
jose from 1.25 to 1.97 tonnes per 
hectare representing an increase 
of 56.5 per cent in the yield per 
hectare- 

Improvement of the rice crop 
through hybridisation vras taken up 
in Tamil Nadu in the year 1917. 
Occurrence of the blast disease in 
a virulent from caused senous 
damage to the rice crop in many 
parts of the State. Breeding work 
the evolution of strain resis¬ 
tant to the disease was started at 
the Aduthurai Station in 1927 
and at Coimbatore itv 1928. Iden¬ 
tification of strain CO. 4 as an 
useful donor of blast redstance 
proved to be a finding of great eco- 
nomi r significance as it led to the 
release of the blast resistant strain 


CO.25 in J949 which is still being 
grown in a large area in Tamil 
Nadu. 

Use of Japonicas in Rice Improve^ 
meat Project 

The Indica—japonica hybridisa¬ 
tion project sponsored by Food 
and Agricultural Organiration was 
started in 1952 in almost all the 
rice growing centres of Indian 
Union. The objtttive of the cross 
was to incorporate the nitrogen 
responsiveness of the japonicas 
into the Indian varieties by hybri. 
disacion. Selection work carried 
out at Agricultural Research Sta- 
tion, Aduthurai tinder this project 
led to the release of the variety 
ADT.27 from a cross between 
GFB.21 and Ncvin.8. Inadequate 
understanding of the characters 
associated with nitrogen respon¬ 
siveness at that time, limitetl iho 
outcome of the project and the 
programme was concluded wiili- 
out achies'ing outstanding reuilts. 
Strain .■\nT.27 however proved i*' 
be popular among farmers o) 
Thanjavur District because of Its 
earlincss and higher vicld, 

The possible coverage of the im- 
proved strains and introduction 
ran be esiimateil ai 20 .. 5 Inklis of 
hectares. There is still an area of 
6.5 laKh.s of hectares for which itn- 
proved .strains arc yet to be evolved. 
These arc problem areas where rice 
is cultivate under adverse soil and 
seasonal conditions. H’gh yielding 
strains of improved plant type 
with high degree of resistance to 
pests and diseases together with the 
ability to tolerate ill drained con¬ 
ditions will have to be evolved. 
Sienificont contribHlion of tall 
inff'>ca vfirieties of Tnmil Kodu 
towards development of widely . 
adapted Rrains 


The future programme of work 

Besides the replacement of exist, 
ing strains by imftfoved varieties of 
yield potential, researd) is to be 
directed towards the development 
of varieties resistant to stem boren, 
gall midge, green hoppers, plant 
hoppers and leaf rollers among 
pests and blast, helminthos- 
poriose and bacterial blight 
among diseases- With the 
availability of new sources of resis¬ 
tance. there is great scope for in 
tensificaiion of research towards 
resistance breeding. Most of the 
new varieties under spread do not 
w'ithstand the ill drained condi. 
rions anti the rainy weather that 
prev'ail in the coastal regions of 
Tamil Nadu partiadarly in the 
North East monsoon season.* Re- 
scarch on varietal digerences in 
tolerance to .adverse M>il conditions 
has to be carried otit to develop 
high yielding varieties with high 
lUgrcc of lolcrnnce to adverse soil 
and seasonal condiiions. Improve¬ 
ment of quality of grain with high 
Ivsein content without any rediic- 
non in the yield poientiai is also 
jxjssiblc l)> tarciiil selection boiii 
for yield and quality. Tire problem 
of developing high yielding varic- 
lies in the early and late duration 
maturity group should also receisc 
greater aiiention. Besides the deve¬ 
lopment of improved strains and 
hiiinulatint; suitable agronomic 
jjiactices for maximum prtxluction 
iJicic is an urgent need to take up 
investigations on the scope ol 
niEthani^ation in rice culture l(* 
make rice cultivation more econo¬ 
mic anil profitable to the farmer- 
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Continued from Page 40 
in iCB Technical Assistance as well as Special Fund 
sectors. The aggr^ate prc^amme from these three 
sources is of the order of magnitude of $5 million 
a year. 

Of these three sources the most crucial is the 
first — namely ilie Agency's regular programme. This 
is usetl flexibly as '.seed money’ to identify and 
initiate projects and to preiMire the way for the 
larger and longer-lasting projects on which UNDP 
is inrrea.sjjig concentrating its resources. 

The Agency’s regular progiammc depends 
entirely upon voluntary contributions by govern¬ 


ments to a target set each year by the General Cod. 
ference. The target remained static at $2 million 
from 1962 to 1971, when it was raised to $2.5 mil¬ 
lion; and the target has now been set at $5 million, 
which would barely compensate for the cost increase 
w'hich has taken place since 1962. 

The overall picture, therefore, is one of increas¬ 
ing realization in the developing world of the im- 
|x)naiui: of the role that atomic energy can play 
in promoting economic and scientific development. 
Jl seems likely that the demand for the help that the 
Agency can offer will grow rapidly during the com. 
ing years. 


Stop Scrubbing: 
Blackboards 



AIMIL OVERHEAD FROJiCTOR 


Are you still delivering lectu¬ 
res the Old way-scrubbing blackbo¬ 
ards. messy chalk covering your 
clothes, inhaling fumes of chalk 
powder? Well,it's time you switch¬ 
ed over to Overhead Projection. 

AIMIL Overhead Projector is 
ideally suited for schools, colleges, 
research and training institutes, 
sales meetings and conferences. 
Due to its low weight and compact 
construction, it can be easily tran¬ 
sported from one room to another. 

Large 25 cm x 25 cm proje¬ 
ction area, forced air low noise 
cooling and scroll film attachment 
are other attractive features. Write 
today for free literature and demo¬ 
nstration ! 


ASSOCIATED INSTRUMENT MANUFACTURERS 


(INDIA' PRIVATE LIMITED 
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NEW BOOKS IN ENGLISH FROM U S S R. 


TEXTBOOKS 

PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY OF POLYMERS, A. 

Taiger, pp- S5S, R*. 10.55 (Mir Publishers, 

Moscow). 

Since 1963, when it was first published, Tagers 
Physical Chemislry of Potymers has been the most 
popular study aid on the subject in the Soviet Union. 
The second, completely revised edition appeared in 
1968. 

The second edition was again revised and 
brought up to date by die author and her co-authc^s 
expressly for the present English edition. 

Tlie book coticairis infomtation on the 

phv'sical chemistry of polymers, including the theories 
of phase states and of polyinei solutions. The 
mechanical and electrical properties of polymers and 
problems of their plasciciiation are discussed. Sec¬ 
tions are included on the gas penneability of poly, 
mers and on polymeric sorbents and ion exchangers. 
This book is meant primarily as a .study aid for stu¬ 
dents studying cliemisiry at colleges and universities. 
It will also be of interest to research workers and engi¬ 
neers working in the various branches of chemical 
industry concerned with the synthesis and fabrira. 
tion of polymer materials. 

Professor Anna Aleksandrovna Tager, an adhe 
rent of Academician V. .A. Kargin’-s school, recejv. 
ed her Doctor’s degree from the Karpov Physico¬ 
chemical Institute (Moscow) in 1956. She has been 
with the Urals State University of Sverdlovsk since 
1948, where she has headed the Chair of Polymer 
Chemistry since 1958. 

Her scientific interests are c<mnccted w'iih the 
l^ysical chemistry’ of jx>lymers. more pariiailarly 
w'ith polymer solutions. A con!»ldei-ablc uuinlrei of 
papers written by her have appeared in variou> 
Soviet and other periodicals. 

Residing being the author of the textbook Physiea 
ChemiUry of PolymerSf she has also wriuerj a mono¬ 
graph SoJutions of Macromolerular Compounds 
which was published in 1951. 

STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, R. Kinasodivili, pp. 

360, Rs. 5.75 (Mir Publishers, Moscow). 

This book expounds in concise and clear lan¬ 
guage the es-sentials of the strength of materials. 
Many examples are given to help the student to 
grasp the theoretical materials and to acquire the 
necessary skill in solving jn^ccical problems. Each 
diapter is supplemented with questions, which are 


particularly useful fur people studying the subject 
without an instructor. 

I'he text is iiieani for students of secondary and 
higher tedinica] sdiools. The book has been ten 
Russian editions during the last tltirty cxld years. 

Hie Lexil)Cx>k is divided into the following four, 
leeii chapters: Intruduction; Tension and Compres¬ 
sion; Strength Design for I’ension and Cximpression; 
Combined Stresses; Shear: 7'or.don; static Moments, 
C.ctiiruid.s and .Moments of liicnia of Plane Figures: 
Bending of a Suaiglu Rml, Bending Moment and 
Shearing Fihcc: Stresses In Bending and Design of 
Beams for Strength: The Elastic Curv'e of a Beam; 
SiaiLiKally huletcrniiiiaie Beams; Complex Resist, 
anct'; Buckling; Strength Under Dynamic and Repeat- 
eil Lfxiding. 

l-MTS OK PHYSICAL Ql'AN'm lES AND 
THEIR DIMENSIONS. L A. Sena. pp. 290. Rs. 6.50 
(Mir Pnblidicrs. Moscow). 

l-nits of Phvsical Qiiuiuirics and Tlicir Dimen- 
donv is inicmlwl for university simlenis and leachen 
of phwics. It deals witli the priturplc^ underlying 
the conMniiiion >>1 sysicniv ol iiniis, coiisitleis tin* 
liitcitiatioiial (S|» and tlu* tgs sy>tenis in del.'id, anti 
gives the relation»hij> Ihmwccii the units of dilfeieni 
'VMcnis aiul ccriaiu non-system units, There is alv 
an ex|x>^itmn o) t)»c fundamcnial.s of the ihtv>ry of 
dimensions ami its use for (Mahlishiiii* l!ic relation 
ship Iw'twoen units and for solving prohleins hs 
dimension analysis. 

71ie .\p|)rndut*s contain a detailed discussion ol 
logarithmic units and 59 lahlcs lor jcfcreme pur- 
in adilition to other valuable information.. 

Prof, l^fv Sena. D.Sc. (Physics and Mathc- 
maiir>), of the Plekhaiiov .\fining Institute, l.min- 
grad. is a sf>et'iali,st in gas clcclronirs. Dining many 
scars of teaching and research work in Leningrad, 
he has {niblislicd two monographs and many papers. 
In addition lie has devotcti mndi time to the study 
of the tiniis of P|iys|<.al Quantities and dieir evoju. 
lion. His first work on tins subject; The Units of 
Phvsical Quantities (in Ru.st^*an), appeared In 1938 
and was considered to be a standard work on the 
subject (going ihrougli four editions) until super¬ 
seded by the present text. Units of Physical Quaii- 
i jics and Their Dimensions is the result of Prof. 
.Sena’s realization, as a teacher, of the tiigent need 
of physicists of all branches, as well as of students 
and teachers, for sucli a book. 
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i>^v^ Xhdis; G^efti^ ol Unito a^ tiimeanto 
Fbnaulas; Aiial^ o£ iDimenaow Itemal Units; 
Acoustic iiimt^ til*ctric*l inagaiietic un^ units 
o£ Itadiatioa, selected Units of Atomic Physics. 
ADJSTMENT and TWriNG OF RADIO 
EQUIPMENT, D. C^ber. pp. 294, Rs. 5J0 (Mir 
Publishers, Moscow). 

This is a tcxtbix* for votatkmal sdiools and it 
-will also be of interest to radio amateun. It is useful 
also as a reference boo^ 

The textbook coauins the following chapters: 
Adjusting and Testing Radioelectranic Equifment; 
Reliability of Radiodectronic. £qui{meiit and Meth¬ 
ods of Ensuring p It; Fundamentals of Adjusting and 
'-Testily Technology; Checking Operating Gapadty; 
Adjusting and Testing Supply Sources: Adjusting 
and Testing Amplifiers; Adjusting and Testing 
Communicaiton Radio Transmitten; Adjusting and 
Testing Pulse Tranimitten: Adjusting and Testing 
Broadcast and Communication Receivers; Adjusting 
and Testing Amplifies; Adjusting and Testing 
UECTURES ON THE THEORY OF PROBABI¬ 
LITY, Yu. A Rocanov, pp. U4. Ra. 30.00 (StaHs- 
lical Publisliing Society. Calcutu). 

This book is ba&ed on the lectures delivered by 
the author at the Moscow Institute of Physical En¬ 
gineering and is intended for resdeia with a general 


opllcgeievd matberbaiidd ba^ 

A dgnificant pardon ol die niateria] ia presented 
in the form of concrete examples and proUans wbidi 
play a greater role chan would be expected in a botdt 
of this kind. 

Contents: ]. Experiments with £qui|iobalile 

Outcomes, Probability and Ftequency; Combiaatarial 
Formulas; Stirling's Formula, 2. Combinatiims of 
Events; The Sample Space; The Probability Addidon 
Rule. 3. Relations among Events; Conditional Proba¬ 
bilities. Independent Events; Amount of Infarma. 
tion. 4. Fundamental Propositions of Probability 
Tlieory; Random Variables and Probability Dia* 
tiibuiions; Mathematical Expectations. 5. The Mean 
Square and Chebyshev’s Inequality; Variance; The 
Law of Large Numbers; Probability and FrequeDcy.i 
6. Bemoiili Trials; Binomial and Poisson Distribu- 
tions; De-Moivre-Laplace Theorem; Normal Proba. 
bility Distributions; 7. Generalising and Charaaeris- 
lie Functions; Limit Theorems. 8. Markov Chain*; 
Recurrent and Non-Rccurrent States; Final Prcdia^ 
bility DiAributions; Stationarity. 9. Markov Pro¬ 
cesses with a Finite or Countable Number of States; 
Kolmogorov's Differential Equations; Final Probabi¬ 
lity Distribution. 10. Branching Processes; Difer- 
entiaj Equations (or Generating Functions; Extinction 
and Explosion Effects. IK Elementary Model of a 
Tw'txPcrson Game; Optimal Strategies; A Goocrolled 
31arkov Cbain Scheme Belbnan's Equation. 


MAIN DI5TRIBUTOES 


* People's Publishing House (P) 
Ltd,, 

Rani Jhanri Road, 

New DeUri, 55. 

People's Book Hmae, 
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AppB—imm «i« inriM 
(through proper channel ta 
ca^ ol Chose alroady in etn- 
pSoymeAt) ao alt to teadi tUs 
office on w before SOth 
January 1973, in tlie pieaertb- 
ed form avaOabie from the 
Registrar's Office on pre<pay- 
inent of Ri 1/* Z/- extra 

If leoulied by poat) for the 
ODderJaentioned posts:- 
1 . PrafessttS; Blathematics.1. 
Payehology-l, and Hlsdlpl 
in the gnde of Rs. llOdSO- 
130»-eo-1600. 
QVAUFICATIONS: 

(1) A first or aecond class 
Master’s degree of an ln« 
dlan TTnlrerslty or an 
eQuiv^ent quallflcaUim of 
a forel^ University tn 
the subject concerned; 

(ii) Either a research degree 
of a doctorate standard 
or pubUffied work of a 
high standard; and 
(Ul) ten year’s experience of 
teachlag at a University 
er a College, or ten year's 
postdoctotal research ex¬ 
perience and coDsUerable 
Independent published n- 
search work and some 
experience of guiding re. 
sea^. 

PESPtABLE : MATBEHATICS 
QseclallsatiQn In Operations 
Research, IXipoiogy, f^mc• 
tlonal . Analysts and/or ytuld 
Uynamlca 

a. Readers: Bl8tory-2, 8odo- 
logy-l, Chemlstey-2, Statla 
tlea^l in the grade of Rs. 
100-50>12SO. 
dUAUPTCATlOffS: 

(U) Stttaer a research degree 
Rbster’s degree of an 
Indian Unlverbty or an 
eqntvalent guaUfication 
ot a foreign University 
in the subject coocenied: 
<U) Eitber a reseai^ degree 
of a doelotmte standard 
cr pubhahed. work’wf a 
Mgh j U nd ar dr and 
<tU) Five years ciperieM of 
Jeaifirtrig Unlvtfslly 


pQStfddeten) 

piffittshed iidiiardi lieite 
and seuhe emrleiica of 
- guiding mscarth ; . 
DESU^BU: mhSWT 
For the AM pdatdhdepishT 
dent published researeb work 
In Ancient Indian HlstCBry and 
Culture, Study of Aneleiii 
texts and aoauaintanec with 
the Ancient Blsiory and Ar¬ 
chaeology of Rajasthan. For 
the second posttndependent 
published research work In' 
Modem History. Experience of 
teaching Weatem Bistoiy to 
postgraduate elasaes and ac-- 
qualntatice with the Modem 
History of Rajasthan. 
SOCIOLOGY: 

Speclalisaiton tn one or 
more of the following—(a) 
Social Psychcdogy. Cb) Re¬ 
search Methodology. tc> Poll, 
tical Sociology', (d> Crimino¬ 
logy. <e> Industrial Sociology. 
^fl Sociological Statistlcc in 
addition to specific eontrlbu- 
butlons to theoretical Sociology 
through publications. 
STATISTICS: 

A good training in prob^ 
lUty and statistical Inference 
with experi^ice of statistical 
appUeations in some area or 
areaa 

Hole:—<)> A teacher ol this 
University who has 
been cmiflnned In 
his appolnunent and 
has been teaching 
the subject In the 
Department for a 
mlaiiiMim period uT 
5 yean will not be 
debarred by the 
qualifications mecl- 
fied In clause (1) by 
the pbrase-'ln the 
. subject eoneemed”. 
3. KEADRR In Bastoees Ad- 
mln lstrmU en I , tn the 
grade of Ri. 7QM0-t250. 
QUAUnCATUBISf 
(II A first or eeoond class 
M.Oom. degree of an In. 

. dtah -^cor an 

eqotralaikt . gUfJtfficaUaii 
of a foreign phteenlte 



.' :er'^a‘dtvtein^'/atuDdaiR: 
or pttbilh^ 

./high gtyidi^ 

(fit) five yaara expeileniM of 
teufftilhg' at a Unie^pr 
or a dilege or five year’a 
PosMoctorai researeh. ox- 
pertence and indepmdent 
publiahed research work, 
and some experlmce of 
guiding research. 

DESIRABLE: 

<11 Bpeclalisatlon in Produc. 
tlon Management / Wn^ 

anclal' ManAgemant/Bu> 
man Area/Managetial 
Rconomlcs/MarfceUag Man- 
nagemeat, 

fU) Escperlence of teaching 
MBA. classes or Diploma 
Courses of an equivalent 
natm and acquaintance 
with the case Method of 
teaching. 

Note:—<1) Subject concerned 

means 'Business Ad¬ 
ministration’, (IJ) A 
candidate holding a 
general MUom. de¬ 
gree will be deemed 
to possess the U. 
Com. degree in the 
suk^ect concerned 
provided he has of. 
ferpd at his M. Com. 
Examination major¬ 
ity of paptfcs of the 
subject prescribed 
for the M. Cten. 
Examination of this 
Unlverslfy tn that 
subject, <1U1 A can¬ 
didate lufidlng the 
MBA degree 
be deemd to posses 
the M. Com, degree 
In the subject eqa- 
cemed for the De¬ 
partment of Bust- 
ness Administrate 
provided he hi^ 
emHier ' obtained' a 
< Baehelor'e / UMteTs 
degree :to, CWwmiBPee 
or EcjoniowileB, •Ite) 
..'.;l^dbers hifidih^ 
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bon.' 

.jy^ '..vjb':.; Vpnniiiu^.' 
;enploib^^ 

tnm tbon 

^Uiif OB prote- 
Uoa) of ttke'xrBlTer. 
aKr on 28^4970 wUl 
be deemed to iMeu 
the 11 Oom. degree 
In the nibjeet eon. 
cemed. (v) Subjeet 
to folfliment of the 
other recLUlmneiite 
a candidate holing 
a First or a second 
class M.B.A. degree 
or one holding a 
postgraduate Dl{do> 
ma in BuslneM/lzL 
dustrlol Management 
recognised for the 
purpose, will be 
deemed quallfled to 
teach and 

Diploma In Bust, 
neis/lndustrlal Ma¬ 
nagement Classes. 

4. LECTURERS:—Botany.S. 
Chemlstry-4. and Methcma. 
tlcaS in the grade of Rs. 400- 
40-400^-«50. QuUOcatloiu:— 
A flrat class Masters degree In 
the subject concerned or In 
allied discipline of an Indian 
or foreign University, or a 
second class Master's degree 
with at least three years 
experience of teaching degree 
classes or accredited research 
experience of at least three 
years. 

(Preferably a research degree 
or three years' experience of 
Statistical work). 

Tkednifie'. 

Mathematics - Specialisation 
In fa) TopOlagy/Funetlontl 
Analysis/Modem Algebra (bi 
Operations Research/Stases 
and/or Hydrodynamics. 

9. LBCTITRBR In Frciieli<l» 
feu the grade of Rs. 400-411800- 
60-090: QaaRflcaCioiis:—Candi¬ 
dates should possess at least 
stther seemd class Master’s 
deg^ in ITench or should 
have sBcoessfuIly compileted 
four yean omine from some 

In the 

eoQhtn ^ of lOhkh two years 


dtould have prefsraUy been 
jqxmt la a Uhlverslty/lnstltute 
of Languages In the Counixy 
fV a foreign country where the 
lanuague Is officially spoken. 
In the case of foreign teacher 
who are natives of the coun¬ 
try, they should have acquired 
an equivalent of B.A. or BBc. 
degree. 

e. ASSOCIATE DlRBCTOB-in 
the Department of Adult Edu¬ 
cation (Extension Wlngi-l, in 
\he grade of Rs, 700-50.1250. 
QuaUfleatiens;—A first or 

second class Master’s degree 
In Adult Education or Human¬ 
ities or -Social Sciences with 
at least s years’ experience of 
Adult Education in a Super, 
vlsory capacity and good wM- 
ing knowledge of Hindi. 
Desirable: 

(1) Degree or Diploma in 
Adult Education (If not hcAd- 
ing Master's degree in Adult 
Education as basic qualifica¬ 
tion) (11) A research Df^ee or 
published work of high stand¬ 
ard, (111) Experience of guiding 
field studies and <iv) knowle¬ 
dge and practical experience 
of short (social) services to 
assess the Educational needs 
of the Community and of spa. 
clflc group. 

7. MICRO-AnalysLl. in the 
Deportment of Chemistry In 
the grade of Rs. 400-40AOO- 
.^0'9S0. QualUlrations Mas¬ 
ter's degree In Chemistry or 
Physics/M. Tech. (Hectron- 
(Csl/BSc. D.R.E. with ^perial 
iralnlng In tnatruxnentation like 
CH, detecmitiauan, I.R., UV 
$i^ira and capacity to locate 
faults and rany out minor rep¬ 
airs 'in Chemical instruments. 

Ability to teach in Hindi in 
respect ^ the teaching posu 
would be an additional quali¬ 
fication. Benefits of Provident 
Fund ,D.A. and other allowan¬ 
ces will be admissible as per 
University rules. Few the posts 
of Ptofesaora, it wlQ be open to 
the University to consider the 
of suitable candidates 
who may not have applied. 
fiOghw start posdMe In ease of 
a really putstandlDg P^aea^ 


Candidates are required to sub- 
mlc aloUgwith their applicat¬ 
ions a eomiplete list ^(Beveil 
copies of all the researdi p^pair 
putdiah^ by them) menttonhig 
the name of journals in whidi 
published and the year of 
publication, classified Into S 
categories viz.. (i) Published 
with senior authors (11) Publi¬ 
shed with junior authors and 
(ill) Published Independently. 
They are also required to send 
a copy of each of their research 
papers and substance of iht 
res*iew8, if any, on their wotL 
published in Important Joum. 
als mentioning the name, year 
and issue of the journal. Appli- 
ations received after 30th jan. 
1073 will not be entertained. 
Canvasiring In any form wil] be 
a disqualification. Candidates 
will be called for interview at 
their own expense. Those can¬ 
didates who have applied for 
the posts In response to our 
previous alvertisement No.l/ 
72 and 2/72 (except for the 
post of Professor of Mathemat¬ 
ics) need not apply again, but 
they may send on plain paper 
a statement of additional qusB- 
Rcation.s, if anv^ since acquired. 

REGISTRAR 
SOUTH GUJARAT 
UNiyERSTTT, SURAT. 

Applications are Invited for 
the post of Lecturer In the 
Department of Business and 
Industrial Management of this 
University. 

QoalUleattoiis: At least Sec¬ 
ond Class Master’s Degree In 
Buslness/lDdustrlal Adralnls- 
tratlon/Management or some' 
other equivalent degree fnxn a 
recognised Indian or Foreign 
university or Institution. 

OR 

At least Second Class Master's 
Degree In Commerce, Beonik 
mlcs or any other gene, 

rally taught In Management 
Courses, from any Indian or 
Foreign Unlverdty AND suffi¬ 
cient OTlmtatlon In Manage, 
ment from some lepoted 
Indian or Foreign Unlv^ty 
or Institatlon. 
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Frefemice will be ftven to 
one vh6 has a good back' 
groan of Psychology and also 
has taken hU 1U.A. or some 
other equivalent degree. Pqb 8»> 
ston of some hastoesj 6Xperl> 
encc. consultancy expertence, 
or experience of ease writing 
or reaearch project w&l be 
considered as an additional 
quaiiOcaUon. 

A candidate not posaeshig 
knmrledge of Gujarati, if ap. 
pointed, will be requl^ ^ 
acquire working knowledge of 
OujaiuU Within the period of 
probation, which g>«ii be two 
years. 

The salary scale is Rs. 400- 
40-800u50^. D.A., BJkA.. 

CJ^- and other braeflts win 
bt-availalde under the rules of 
the tTnivenity in force from 
to time. 

Bight copies of the appUca- 
tton rAuuM be submitted on 
the prescribed form, which can 
be bad from the nTiiti.T«igrw<f 
on payment of Re. l/. in cash 
or by Postal Order with a xU> 
addressed eoTelope of 23 cm 
X 19 cm. aise, duly stamped 
with Be. OJS paise. The last 
date for receipt of apiAlcatton 
is BSJ-mi. 

SURAT. o. A. DEgAl 

X>L 29-12-1972. RBOISXRAR. 

tnvrvERsnr of sactgab 

ADVBVnaSMENT NO. R/ 
AnrflcaUons on the ptea 
eribed form (oMatnalde tram 
the undersigned on reqaiai- 
don) aecompiuiled by a self, 
addressed enveiope and a poa 
til order ^ Ra 5JI0 m eaeb 
ease an invited for the follow- 
lug posts in the 'Oentn for Be. 
seaich in Boelai Anttanpology 
and Sociology' In the Depart 
ment of Anthropolqi^ and 
Sodology so as to reach the 
uttdenfgtied by 31st jitfsaiy 
Itil: • 


<U1 Two Beadenfal|ia in the 
salary apale of Ra. TOO. 
S0>1360. 

ilaaliacatlem for Fre f o ae o r„ 
' ehip: 

The eandidatea mist hava: 

(1) A Doctor's degree and/ 
or high academic at 
talnmenu with wide 
reeognihon for sebo- 
lar^p and origiaal 
contribution to the 
sabjeet. 

(U) PnbiUhed works to 
their credit. 

(Id) Extensive experienee 
of coodnehng and 
guiding teeeareh. 

flT) At least sevoi to mi 
years poet-graduate 
teaching and research 
experienee or ten 
years experience of 
advance research in 
the field of Social An¬ 
thropology. 

(v> A good working know, 
ledge of Hindi, both 
WTttte and qjoken. 

Speelalittticis: 

SInshjp and Family or 6o^ 
rial stxatiflcatlon or Poll'leal 
Anthropology. 

QuoRflcatioiis for Readership? 

(1) A hm or Second class 
Master's degree or its 
equivileDt 

<ti> A Phl>, or higher re. 
search degree or pub¬ 
lished work of merit 
or experience of hav¬ 
ing sa cce asf u ny guid¬ 
ed reaearch work lead¬ 
ing to a research 
degree. 

(ill} At least live to seven 
yean experience of 
teaching postgradu¬ 
ate dasaes and re. 
.search or seven years 
expteUmee of advane. 
ed research in the 
field of Bodal Antliro- 
potofiy 

(tr) A good warfcfng know¬ 
ledge of Hindi, both 
written arid Hwte* 


A fl) One Pidfeeu^P IP 
ttici aMw naie of 
Br lUUi4S0A#.16OB. 


90 tmimirriri^^ 


apteialltet*^- 

KtnatilP VRodly or So¬ 
cial StntUitiattoa or fidcinl 
change'or Ap);dled Anttaro- 
priogy or Educational SocIol 
logy. 

The posts carry the benefits 
of D.A. and PF. according to 
University rules and are, in 
the first instance, for a period 
upto 31-9-1977 under the 
U.O-C.'s programme of "Spe^ 
rial Assistance to Selected 
Deparunenis" but are Ukriy 
to continue thereafter also. 

B. a) One Senior Research 
Fellowship ^ Rs, 50000 per 
month fixed. 


QaaUAeatlMis: M.A fTrst 
Class in Social Aathropriogy/ 
Sociolog>' with suflldeat re- 
•eareb experience, preferably 
a Ph.D. degree. 

(li> Two Junior Research 
Fellowships each (ft Rs. 300.00- 
PJ>1 fixed. 


QBaSiBcatkmB: MA. Flist 

Class or Second class in Social 
Anthropology or Sociology 
with Brine research ex¬ 
perience. 

The duration of these Fel¬ 
lowships Is two years but may 
be extended by one year more. 

(Ool. H. 8. CHANXmCi 
RBOISTRAR 

DNIVEECSmr OF SAUOAR. 

REOTSTIAR. 


BA19jaUk3 mSDV 

I innVEBSITF 

Addenda to Hem 11 ef 
AdverHwwmm No. tt/lfTfi.71 

*niere are two posts of Pro.i 
(esaor of Bdocatipn. Last date 

for receipt wt appUcation Is 
Itth Janaaiy, IflS'*. 
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Your child hat planned her future 
You c«n help her realise her embltior- by 
putttno aside a pert of your earninot 
aeny from easy reach ... Into a Sairino^ 
scheme... so that over the years there 
le a Udy sum... a sum thatli ba of use 
whet) tt*e needed most... 

1-Year Ntflonai Savings Cerdflcaies^ 
an Ideal investment for all. Many more 
eavlnge schemes—equally attractive— 
are avallabld. 
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Natpw or aak your aewert ' 
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The Wrong Response 

The meaning nf the Uttar Pradesh Universities Bill 1972 
now before the U P. Assembi}^ is just this that university 
autonomy, which so to speak, died in 1947 is now being 
given a ceremonial burial. What the U.P. Government 
now wants to accomplish \s something like this. The whole 
concept should be so hedged and circumscribed that for all 
practical purposes the control should vest with the Govern.’ 
ment hut the formal structure of a university as an insti¬ 
tution should xtand unimpaired. 

This i.«r not particularly honest, to say the least. If a 
question is a.sked about sometliing in a university the 
Minister gets up an.i takes shelter behind the plea that 
the universitv is an autonomous bodv and he therefore ia 

V 

not in a position to say anything about what happens 
there. This is the formal position. In actual fact there is 
hardly amqhing in our public life, including the univer- 
''ities. which is licyoncl the reach of the Government. 
Would it not be more honest to say that a university is a 
Government run department and the Government is as 
mm h answerable for what happens in a university as ft 
ii? in respect of any other department. 

Some of the provisions in this proposed Bill are very 
revealing. For instance, every- U.P. university would have 
a Finance Officer who would be appointed by the State 
Government. He shall have such pow-ers as would make 
him virtually in-lependent of the Vice-Chancellor and 
indeed more attuned to the State Government. WTiile one 
has fvejy sympathy w'ith the desire of the State Govern¬ 
ment to ensure ihat funds are not w-asted and there is 
due husbanding of resources, the mode chosen for the 
purpose w-ould make a mockery of university autonomy 
as also of the status of the A^’iceChancellor in the univer¬ 
sity community. In fact one of the principal thrusts of 
this pix>pc*sed Bill is to wreaken the position of the Vice- 
Chancellor. No university in the world was ever built up 
without dynamic and forw-ard looking leadership w’hicli is 
a way of saying that without the leadership of a Vice- 
Chancellor a uni^’e^sit 3 ’■ cannot forge ahead, If the only 
inference that the U.P. Government can draw'^ from some 
of the failings of Vice-Chancellors whom the Gpv'ernment 
itself appointed, the universities W'ould. before long, fur¬ 
ther lapse into that kind of stagnation from which it is 
intended to rescue them. 

To put ii plainly, the U.P. Government lias only two 
i'hoirc^. Either it makes universities really autonomous 
or it lakes them over and runs them as Government de- 
jiartments. The kind of structure which is now' sought to 
be gi^-en to them would make neither for efficiency nor 
for integrity, for the simple reason that both these quali¬ 
ties are conspicuous by their absence in respect of the 
State Government itself. 


Editor: A^)ni Kumar 
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An Exemplary University Union 

V. V. Monj 


The youth are the same everywhere. In Delhi they 
hijadc buses. In West Bengal they resort to stabbing. 
In many other parts of India also they are on the 
rampage. .Assaulting oiBcers of the university adminis¬ 
tration and brow-beating them through collective 
strength have become their 'tuodus operaudi*. Some 
universities Iiavc been closed sine die wlicn violence 
has become a regular feature on ilieir campuses. The 
giavity of the situation is obvimis from the serious¬ 
ness with ^vliich tlie l.ok Sabha discussed this |)rob!em 
recently. Tlie niiiiiber of instruices of student violence 
gi\‘en out in Parliamciu points to the tragic trends 
of violence s'weeping through otir campuses. 

Perhaps a silver lining to these clouds h notice 
able in Kerala, where students, thougli a fxttent force 
in irouljle making, are al)>o more aciisely engaged in 
conslruclive nciiviiies. The efficient and purposeful 
way in whicli the Knala Uni\crsity Union is func¬ 
tioning is ample proof of (Ids. 

Tlie Kerala Ihiiversiiy Union was rnived in 1969 
after it went into hybernation for about five years 
from The Tcconsuiuted union spread its acttvi- 
ties to all affiliated colleges under the University, 
enrolling even- student into the University Union. 
The new Ihiion is intended to promote the corporate 
social and cuUuval life of the students. Particular 
emphasi.s is given to development of cliaracter. dis¬ 
cipline, efficienq-, knowledge, democratic outlook and 
a spirit of seiiice among .students. The University 
Union also strives to give their members training in 
leadership. That the Kerala University Union has 
lived up to the expectations of ail is be^iond doubc. 
The Kerala University Union has been organising 
from its inception youth feslivalsi inter-varsity camps, 
merit es'enings. all-India tours, education seminars 
and similar other useful functions. 

'TMERIT EVENINGS'’ 

One of the most purposeful activities of the Union 
is the OTganisatJon of 'Merit Evenings'. Each year the 
Union Jionours the first rank holders of various exam¬ 
inations conducted by the Kerala Univehity. So far 
222 first rank holders were given cash awards and 
merit OTlificates by the Union. Apart from serving 
as an incentive to the student oomnuuiiiy this also 
gives a fillip to their morale and intellectual develop¬ 
ment, ^ 


A novel programme organised by the Union was 
the celebration an Edurntioii Week. This points 
to the fact that students have taken the initiative to 
thi^nk seriously about improving llie s\*ste(n of edu¬ 
cation. Refonning university education has been a 
sM'itMis point of djscu!!.sion at various levels in India. 
Tlie Tnier-Universiiy HrKird of India and Ceylon anfl 
other cx|iert botlies ha\e been |Kindering for yean 
hou’ to relate education to ihe present needs of the 
rommiiiviiy, change the conieiu of it in the context 
of the changes in ierhnolog\'. Many students seek 
admission to colleges wiilumt dear aims and manv 
of them fail to adiicxc ihem. The ‘Eduniiion Week* 
fociisseil atieinion on ihc*c problems and was useful 
in the sense that it gave an outlet to ihe cliente’e 
of the system to think of the system itself. 

The Univerniiv Ihiion also oiganised an all-India 
-eTninar on student pariiiijxiiion in university admin 
i-iration. Pandits in ciliuation Itave hit on this idea 
as the only rcmetlv for the (ir-tciioiating condition- 
in our campuses. Sluilcni and teacher delegates from 
several universities pavtici^vated vu this setuinar in 
which eminent educationists and reprcscnuiives from 
the University Grams Commivsion presented ]xi|)ers. 
These papers were on lopits of n>nieni|>oi-:uy interest 
in the field of education. Particulav mention may be 
made of two pa{>er«—Participation of students in 
univeryits administration and participation of stu¬ 
dents in ar.'idcmic iKHlies of die Universitv. 

The seminar passed iviiain lesidutions of import 
ance. It demanded among other things siudcnt re 
presentation on the governing Ixxlics and managing 
bodies of colleges, formation ol student courts in all 
colleges to deal with mailers of discipline, (omiatioii 
of admission boards with student representatives to 
control and guide admissions and appointments, re¬ 
presentation on all administrative bodies like the 
.Senate, the Syndicate, Board of Studies, faculties and 
academic councils of the university. 

Student partidpation in the administration of the 
urriversity is a new idea, now being widely endorsed 
by governments and academicians as an answer to 
student unrest. The theory behind ihi.s is that power 
will make them more responsible. Now- the Union 
Education Ministry has accepted the Gajendragadkar 
Committee's proposals on student participation in 
university administration. The Kerala University has 
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been a torerunner in this respect by having tbne 
representatives from the student cOTununity on its 
Senate. Their pcrfomiance in the Senate |uslifies 
their demand as these tluec representatives have been 
very ably participating in the deliberatons of the 
Senate. The maturity with which some of tliem sec 
academic problems is commendable. Now universi¬ 
ties in Bihar, Rajasthan and Bombay, besides the 
universities in Kerala, have student-members on their 
Senates. 

Students can certainly contribute to the improve¬ 
ment of the quality of teaching and no doubt they 
are the beat judges of the class room performance of 
a teacher. Students belicvT teachers do not /cel they 
have any obligaxion to deliver the goods. They would 
rather grow up as the economic men of Adam 
Smith. Consequently the class rooms are dull and 
staff rooms dissipate only gossip and politics. 
The other side of the picture should also 
not be neglected. A teacher howes-er enthusiastic 
and academic, minded he may be, does not get the 
atmosphere to bring out his best in the classroom. He 
sees dull faces indiscipline and often he is asked to 
give them readymade essas-s that would only serse 
the purpose of exaiiiinaiiuns. He has also to make 
up the lost days due \« fr«)uciii closure of colleges 
due to agitations, and also cover the syllabus at least 
nominaly. Further many colleges arc hot-beds of 
favouritism and nepotism where the hard working 
scholarly teacher hardly gets any cncouragciiU'ni from 
the authoritic’^. .Many highbrows in the academic 
field prefer tinic-.ser'si't's i»f pronounced .subsenience 
to men of competence and liiis lia.s demornlised esen 
those teachers who want to do some seiious academic 
work. Student paitidpuition in academic administra' 
lion in this coincxt would not only help impiwc 
the standards of the educaren-s but also inculcate 
amemg the students a sense of participation in the 


process of eduadon. It mult be noted in this respect 
that the Gajendragadkar Conunission does not favour 
inclusion of students on the ececutive and academic 
councils. 

An education seminar on ‘Examination Refotnu 
was one of the highlights of the working of the union 
in 1972. M far back as in 1948 Dr. Radhakxishnan 
as head of an Education Commission observed; 
‘Examinations as they have been functioning have 
been recognised as one of the w^orst features of Ind- 
tan Education’. Nothing has been done till now to 
redeem this system which continues with its "Answer 
any five questions all questions carry equal marks” 
future since the beginning of university education 
in India. An answer to this decadent and deteriora¬ 
ting system was sought by the seminar. 

Yet another feather in the cap of the Kerala Uni- 
s*ersiiy Union 'is the conduct of a camp involving 
n«rly 50 budding literary persons. The camp called 
‘Young ^\■rilcr^ Camp' was a major break-through 
in creative work undertaken by the Union. Following 
if the\‘ h.ive successfully organised a colourful all- 
Ind-.'a Infer-Uni\*ersiiy Youth Festival at Trivandrum 
drawing 500 students from universities all oicr the 
rountn,-, 

AH these only highlight a few of the activities of 
the Kerala University Union. The actual impact of 
it-* work on the student community is immeasurable. 
It may akw be mentioned that while in sc^-eral other 
universities, t ice-chancellors have become the target 
of attack by sttidents, in Kerala University, there is 
a spirit of cordialiiv nnd iindersianding between 
the v.re-rfianccllor and tlie students. The Kerala 
University Union has proved that given proper 
leadciship and enrouragement tlie immense force of 
youth power can be channelled into productive and 
piirjx>seful activities. 

{Courtesy *The Hindu*) 


DICTIONARIES IN EXAMINATION HALL 


Israel l>igh school students 
will have an easier time writ¬ 
ing examinations from now 
on. Tlic board of education 
has ruled that they can take 
dictionaries into the exami¬ 
nation room. 


Stud«tt$ will also be per¬ 
mitted to consult the Bible, 
mathematics or history' text¬ 
books during final graduation 
examinations. 

Tlie change was to help 
shift the emphasis from 


learning by memory of learn* 
ing to think and use infor¬ 
mation sources, said an Edu¬ 
cation Ministry spok&tman. 
The books will help students 
who know enough to make 
use of them, he said. 
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DROUGHT HITS 
STUDENTS IN 
MAHARASHTRA 


Prof. Nurul Hasan Urges Change In 
Educational Pl anning 


- o 

Prof. Nurul Hasan, Unioo Min¬ 
ister for Education while deliver¬ 
ing the convocation address at 
Mysore University urged ft>r adop¬ 
tion of a programme to regulate 
expansion of higher education in 
a planned manner so that pro¬ 
ducts of university system could 
be absorbed in the economy. He 
said that a major elfort was need¬ 
ed to adopt ten plus two plus 
three pattern of educarion and to 
vocationalise the higher secondary 
stage. He suggested that M>mc 
limitations be placed on the num¬ 
ber of seats available in institu¬ 
tions of higher learning in ^*iew 
of the lack of resources and neces¬ 
sity for maintaining adequate 
standards. But this would imply ii 
change of policy inwards the priv¬ 
ate sector and assumption of n 
larger initiative by the States in 
the establishment of new in- 
sritutions. In order that these 
measures did not adversely affect 
the interest of under-deieloped or 
underprivileged sections, it would 
be necessaiy to resene seats for 
them and to provide ample scho- 
lanhips and freeships. He also 
emj^aaised the necessity of or¬ 
ganizing part-time education of 
self-study in the sphere of higher 
education to ensure that even the 
-weakest section of the population 
get tf'.o :iill advantage. 


He, however, stressed thai iliere 
should be one national open uni¬ 
versity hanng jurisdiction over 
rhe entire roiinm and it should 
be supplemented by development 
of .1 programme of correspondence 
courses in at least one nniversitx 
in every State. He also de.sired that 
facilities available in colleges and 
secoiidaty schools should be made 
available to part-time students. 

Prof, Hasan remarked that the 
hallinaik of higher educaton was 
liberal niind which abhorred nar- 
101 V parochial trends and it was 
only a libend mind dexYloped bv 
higher education that could help 
to create a secular, democratic and 
socialistic society which was our 
national objective. 

Referring to the difficiiltie!i fac¬ 
ing the universities. Prof. Hasan 
ihouglu (hat the internal pro 
blems rnuld be solved by the com¬ 
bined fffort of the teachers and 
the students themselves. But the 
external difliculiics could not be 
solved easily unless society as a 
ivholc aiul its leadership of all 
categories recognised the ^ignific- 
anre of higher education to na- 
iional rievelopment, learn to exer¬ 
cise restraint and create that 
atmosphere and those necessary- 
conditions which alone could help 
univeriity system to function satis- 
factwily. 


A survey of ^9 backward class 
students of prenlegree class . of 
MsHnd €k>l]ege of Arts was con¬ 
ducted by Principal Mr. M. 6. 
Chitnis, former Registrar of Mara- 
thwada Univ'ersity. The survev re¬ 
vealed interesting results. Alxiiii 
49 per cent familes in the drought 
affiected areas are consuming just 
half of the normal quantum daily, 
while the remainng 97 per cent 
are fortunate to get only three 
fourtli of their food requirement 
these days. The spiralling pricss 
of essential commodities and the 
drought conditions have made 
their lives miserable. At m?nv 
village'i fair price sh(»fKs have bee^ 
optmed bur the supplies are inade¬ 
quate and irregidar. 

The Mirvi’v shows that all the 
backward fla^^ students of the 
college were badly aJTedcd l>> 
warcitv .md interim relief work* 
arc in pn>gTess at thesir villages. 
.Sr>inc ni iljc students have been 
obliged to sell their belongings 
or had to mortgage ilieir goods la 
keep thorn going. Mwe than -I in 
students have been c]irecte<i bv 
their pareiiLs ti> leave colleges and 
work for their livelilux^l at otlicr 
places. Hmvcx-cr, the main relief 
work is metal-breaking. Though 
exTiy efloTi is being made to hold 

the clavscs in the Adds and else¬ 
where wliere the studmu aic enga¬ 
ged in doing socUi work for the 
(uniriiiiuiiy, the drought condi¬ 
tion in these areas have seriously 
hampered the educational activi¬ 
ties. 
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]. To oommemoraite the Cen- 
tensay, the university will 
construct an auditorium at 


AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY 
AT VIKRAM 


futh university 

FOR ANDHRA PRADESH 

The Jawaharlal Ndiru Techno¬ 
logical Un-iversiity started function¬ 
ing in. October 1972. Mr, T. K. 
Doss has been appointed the Vice 
Chancellor. It has at present five 
constituent colleges: The Regio¬ 
nal Engineering College, Waran- 
gal; Engineering Colleges at 
Anantapur and Kokinida; the 
Nagarjuna Engineering College 
and the Government College of 
Architecture, Hyderabad previous¬ 
ly affiliated to Osmania IJni- 
vcrsily. The five constituent col- 
1^1 now have strength of 5.600 
MudenU and 90 staff members. 

The headquarter of the un^^•er. 
tity which is the first of its kind 
in the countrj’ would be shifted »n 
WarangaJ shortly, 

SIR VITHALDAS 
THACKERSEY CENTENARY 

S.N.D.T. AVomen's L'niversity 
recientiv celebrated Sir Vithaldas 
Thackersey Birth Centenary. 
Sir Thackersey was not onlv 
an industrialist of repute ot 
Ids time but also a great social 
worker. It was his large hearted 
support lo the efforts of Dr. D.K. 
Karve and other dedicated workers 
that led to the progress of the uni¬ 
versity. He was the principal 
donor of the Women Univenitv 
which is named afier his moUio-. 
He gave a magnificent donation 
of Rs. 15 lakhs for ihi.s purpose in 
1920. This was incidentally the 

largest single donation given bv 
him. 

On tJie occasion of the Cente¬ 
nary CelebraUons held recently in 
Bombay. Mi-j, sharda Divan, \'ice. 
Chancellor of the University has 
the following announces 

menu: 


a cost of Ra. 24 lakh.s at 
Juhu, which will be named 
as Sir Vithaldas Satabdi 
Siibhagraha, The Thacker¬ 
sey Trusts ha\‘e vffy gene¬ 
rously* gi\^ a donation of 
Rs. 15 lakhs for this pur¬ 
pose. 

2. The Hanffaj Pragji Thac- 
keisey Education Fund has 
agreed to give a donation 
of Rs. 5 lakhs for starting 
a science collie at Sir V’ith- 
aidas Vldy'avihar (Juhu 
Campus). • 

I. I'he construction work of 
Womens Polytechnic is ex- 
jjecied to start \*eiy soon 
and a Deparcmcnc of Cos¬ 
tume Design and Dressmak¬ 
ing will be set up in the 
Polytedtnic. Tlie Hansraj 

Pragji Thackersey Educa¬ 
tion Fund has also agieeil 

to give a donation of Rs. 
1.50 lakhs fm* this depart¬ 
ment. 

•1 A Department of Medical 
Tethiioiggy would be ad- 
ded soon to Uie Pohtcdi- 
nic. For tliis purpose, Sir 
Purshoitiimdas I'hakoi-das 
and Bai Divalibcn Charity 
Trust has agreed to give a 
donation of Rs. 4 lakhs for 
this department. 

'V'iili die lielp of these dona- 
lion.-., university will be able to 
fulfil its aim to provide useful 
<«vuises suited to women and to 

meet the dianging needs of their 
education. 


’ The different branches of geo¬ 
logy having dose relation with the 
agricultural .science are grouped 
together under the title, 'Agricul¬ 
tural Geology'. This subject is in- 
ti'fKliired as a course of study and 
research in the School of Studies 

in Geology', VikraTn University. 
Ujjain, from the academic session 
1972-75. Tlic post-graduates in 
geology are eligible for admission 
lo this course, which is of about a 
year's duration leading to the 
award of M.Phil degree by the 
University. 

l lic ohjeriive in starting ihii 
new course is aimed at the utiliza¬ 
tion of the geological data in the 
field of agriculture on a wide 
scale rhan it is being presently 
\ised. Agriculture iis one of the 
me.ins of exploitation of the re- 
sources of the land, and in plan¬ 
ning for the use of the later, an 
iniegraied approach of the know¬ 
ledge of the various subjects con¬ 
cerned would yield beneficial re¬ 
sults. Among such subjects geo¬ 
logy pbvs a vital role as it ii a 
science of the earth and its re¬ 
sources including soil and water. 
If the geologist is given special 
iiaining in geomorpliology, pedo¬ 
logy, hydrolog}*, environmental 
rcologv etc: which have a. direct 
bearing on agriculture, his contri¬ 
bution will be much more signi¬ 
ficant. Their economic value could 
be realised in due course lime. 

The large scale plans for the 
dewlopment of agricidture envii- 
ageii in our country require the 
co-ordinated efforts of persons of 
different disciplino and integrat¬ 
ed approach for their surinsfuj 
implementation. It is for this 
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caute trained candidate* are im¬ 
mediately needed and the course 
vill partly fulfil the requirements. 
The Agricultural Geologists will 
be in a better position to sen-e in 
the various schemes requiring ex¬ 
pertise advice on matters such as 
surface and sub-surface water 
management, survey of natural re¬ 
sources. measures for the control 
of soil erosion, assessment of the 
land potentialities for intensive 
irrigation for advancing loans 
the fanners by the banVs and 
other multipurpose schemes relat¬ 
ed to agriculture. 

The proposed course is only a 
modest beginning hut to achieve 
a tremendous task. Its fulhlmeiit 
in the true spirit demands from 
the candidates not onlv know¬ 
ledge, enthu.dasm and painsiaktrtg 
e^rts, but also missionan- real to 
serve for beucrmeiu in the liviiyj 
conditions of the farming com- 
munitv. during the course of train¬ 
ing and later in their profession 

DEANS FROM U.S. 
VARSITIES VISIT 
INDIA 

A group of Deans headed b> 
Mr. John Lionel from leading 
American Universities recentlv 
visited India. They attended a 
Seminar of the Deans, which wa» 
organised under the auspices of 
the Experiment in Inrernationai 
Living in Madras. The particip¬ 
ants were given the first hand op¬ 
portunity' to know the customs 
and manners of Indian families 
which made them understand the 
people of India and their culture 
in a better way. A .similar group 
is expected to visit different parts 
of Europe and United Slates this 
year and an intra-India pro¬ 
gramme would be organized 
diOTtly. 


Ludhiana Workshop On Household 

Equipment 


A national saniiur on house- 

hold equipment, the first of its 
kind in India was organised at 
the Punjab Agricultural Univer- 
sifv leceiitJy. About fifty' delegare* 
belonging to the discipline* 
home management, electrical en¬ 
gineering, p*vcholog\’. and other 
specialists p;irticipated in its deli¬ 
beration*. Dr. M. S. Randhaw'a, 
\*lceChancellor of the nniversiiv 
hrieflv outlined the historv of 
various items of household equip 
metii and linked ii with the scien¬ 
tific advance of m.in thmngl^ the 
age* He pointed out that stainless 
steel which i* ea«v to clean and 
maintain b. hcni*e\*er. not an ev-en 
cdhdtirfor of heat. He, therefore, 
vnggested that aluminium nten 
*il* made of heavy gauge would he 
more suitaftle as compared to ones 
m.ule of thinner gauge like bras* 
and stainle*,* *ico1. Or Ranrthawa 
emphasised that the dexelopment 
of a fyiae of equipment and 
manufacturing it to the desiiTil 
standard wa* a highiv lerhninl 
twrk which involved close rolbhn. 
ration among the srientisis of vari- 
on* disrinline*. 

Dr. Sukhdev* .Sineh. Director of 
Research .^nnoimred that project 
to develop cheap fuel out of wheat 
and naddv straw had been started 
in Universirv’s Olleee of .Agricul. 
turt.l Fnrinecring. In view of the 
fuel becoming more expensive, he 
advocated the u*c of pressure 
conker* and other modem house¬ 
hold equipment. 

OSMANIA ALLOWS 
PRIVATE B.A.. B.COM. 

After a prolonged discussion the 
Semte of Osmania Unlvenity 
agreed in principle to the repre- 
semation of students in die va¬ 


rious bodies. It was felt that effec¬ 
tive and meaningful rtudcnt-ie^ 
chcT relationship was essential for 
acliieviiig harmony in the univer- 
sitv and the students should be 
associat&l with the university ad 
mini«triiion. Hy another resolu¬ 
tion lilt* Acrulcniic Council o4 the 
university decided in principle 
to ailfm- the siudenii to appes* 
privaicl* foi- B.A., B.Com. exa- 
ininatiom. Uptil now this faciliri’ 
was confined only to teacher candi- 
ilates arid women. Decision 
was also taken to institute a D® 
pariineni of Social iN'ork in tfte 
Faailiv of Social Science*. It wa* 
also decided to create a new Co* 
liege of Fine Arts, with Depart' 
tncni* like Theatre .An*. Music 
anti D.incc. Painting and Sculp 
lure, and Phott^gTapiiy. The*c 
{oni*e* could nens be offered 
B..\. degree with suitable combi* 
nation*. 

WOMAN PRESIDENT TOR 
SCIENCE CONGRESS 

Piof. (Mrs.l Alima CJiatterjee. 
Head nf the Department of Chem- 
isir\’ and Dean of the Faculty of 
Science. University Colleges of 
Siientc and Technology'. Calcutta, 
ha* l>ccn elected General Presi 
deni of the Indian Science Con- 
gre** Association for 1974-75. 

Dr. S. Bhagavaniam announced 
that Prof. .Asiina Chatierjee would 
lie the first w'oman General Presi¬ 
dent of the association. 

The 61st session of the Science 
Congress would be held at Ali¬ 
garh, under the auspices of the 
Aligarh Muslim University. 

Dr. S. Sircar, Director of the 
Bose Institute, Calcutta, has been 
elected General Secretary (Head¬ 
quarters) of the Aasodatioa for 
three years beginning 197)-74. 
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RESPONSE TO TAMINE.- 

An Educational Endeavour 

> PUmthodathil S. Jacob 


Year after year*'as a nation we have been Jadng 
leveral acute human jm^blems. Whether these were 
jralucts of man made or natural calamities or not. 
the result has been the national concern for peace 
and relief for die suffering millions. The question 
arises whether it is posible to ir^' to relate our educa- 
tiionaf endSeaivours to these social problems. Since 
we are all <in midst of it, should we not try to involve 
our staff and students in meeting these emergency* 
atuations in our own limited way and gain from 
its significant educational experience? in response to 
the challenges and opportunities of higher educa- 
tiim at grass root level, at Ahmednagar College, 
we felt persuaded that w'c should continue to explore 
avenues of new educational experience for our stu¬ 
dents and staff apart from ijhc regular teaching 
schedule presaibed by the I'niversity. ft this 

vision that we responded to try to relate cdufation 
to the travails of famine in Ahmednagar area, per¬ 
haps, the severest of its kind, in this century as a 
result of the failure of the monsoons consecutivclv 
for the third year. 

Some Ekperimentat Programmes; 

The college community Itad Ut face serious 
scarcity conditions off and on. louring 1952 the 
situation was less serious than it is today and the 

.student body was also small and selective. Tlie 
students and die staff i'esp(;mded by organising a 
collection drive of dollies and javar bread front 
the town folks. They toured the villages and 
distributed these articles to the villagers. They also 
shared the ground water supply of the campus with 
them. Today the number of students has gone up 
from 400 to over 4000. The scarcity conditions this 
year ha\^ directly affected ilioiisands of our own stu¬ 
dents. This time the challenge came from within, to 
meet the crisis by relating our effoMs in mobilizing 
the available resources to a meaningful educational 
caLpvioice. We have experimented widi different 
typ« of pfrogrammes in whidi both Students and staff 
have participated. 


Immediate Action Projecti 

(i) Seva Mess 

The drought conditions of 1971 made it impossible 
for sexerai] students from rural areas to make ade^ 
quate arrangements fm* their meals. In evder to en¬ 
courage such students to continue their college edu¬ 
cation, a seva mess utu started on the campus on ai> 
experimental and temporary basis. Applications were 
invited from the needy students and a screening 
comm it tee of students interviewed them before they 
were finally selected as members of the subsidised 
seva mess. To cut down the c(»t of the meals, stu¬ 
dent volunteers came in to help in the manage¬ 
ment by shopping for the vegetables, culling the 
vegetables, helping with the cooking and the distri- 
huiicHi etc. Having gained experience from the laM 
year s expei imeni, the mess was revived again this 
year and 200 students are making use of this facility 
managed by students themselves under the guidance 
of competent faculty members. The objective of this 
progiamme is (a) to help the students to learn to 
select the most needy fellow students, (b) to provide 
opportunity to make use of available resources and 
minimise expenditure (c) to create a sense of concern 
for fellow students and to promote dignity of labour 
and self help. 

(ii) "Adoption” scheme 

1 he adlux: Council cemsisting of student and staff 
repieseuia.Li\'e& suggested that an appeal slioiild be 
made to students as well as staff members to accept 
ihe res[X)nsibiliiy of feeding a needy student, each 
for the three crucial months before the Unis-eRity 
cxaminaiion. Though the response was poor in terms 
of the number of actual "adoption” cases, the parti- 
ci|>3nt students in the promotion of the scheme 
found it as a very valuable experience. 

(lii) “InsUnt green revolution’' project 

5»oon the students who worked with Seva Mess 
discoveied that in a drought stricken area, the vege¬ 
tables are expensive. This problem w'as discussed with 
some of the farmers from a nearby village which 
struck, an abundant source of water in their new 
community well. Tlie farmers offered to provide free 
land and water from the community well if the 
stiKlents are willing to try their hands at vegetables 
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growing. The NSS students formed working parties 
along vith other interested students and the staff 
accepted the offer to which free ploughing was 
also added by- the farmers. A beautiful vege¬ 
table garden has come \ip which is supplying 
vegetable to se\'eral messes. The enthusiasm grew 
further and more land was obtained for cultivating 
quick growing “gajaraj'* grass for the use of drought 
stricken cattle as well. 

(iv) Feeding Programme for the disabled 

In a. sur\ey undertaken by students in nearby 
villages, it was noticed that pregnant women, old 
small diildren could not work on scarcity relief work 
projects and had to depend on the ch.iiii\ of others 
for their sunival. A proposal for starting a feeding 
programme was submitted to C.\S.4 and with their 
help, this programme is on its way. U'ith the help 
of voluntary agencies like Lion Club a scheme fbi- 
ihe supply of Jaw'ai bread at the work site at a 
cost price is being planned. 

(v) Free Medical Aid 

The survey team also noticed that medicine were 
out of reach of the inhabitants of these villages. 
The sick people continued to suffer and some of 
them succumbed to their ailments. ^V'ith the help of 
the Local Medical .Association & the Lion Qub. 
a free clinic in a centrally located village has started 
functioning. For serious cases arrangements (or 
hospitalization will also have to be made. 

(vi) Fund raising projects 

This has been found as one of the most difficali 
projects especially in the scarcity stricken area. How¬ 
ever, two student teams worked on it in consultation 
with staff volunteers. One group produced a Marathi 
play, Kaka Kishacha, and staged charily shows in 
diffmnt towns to raise money. The other team 
worked hard {tn- se\'eral day’s and produced a large 
number of paintings, embroiden- and dolls for sale 
at the Funfair collection drive. They also ran a 
canteen at the fair and donated the proceeds for 
the relief fund.s. Though the amount raised may be 
■mall in proportion to the tremendous need, their 
enthusiasm, sense of parriripation and gainful ex¬ 
perience turned out to be of great value to each 
one of the partidpants. 

‘'Morale booster" Programme 

.\ general sense of depression and pessimism was 
hr^ticed among the scarcity stricken people in the 
vil -iges with which our students were associated. 

. j 
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A student team designed a Marathi play and staged 
n in different villages in the ev’enirig after the work¬ 
ers returned from the relief projects. The response 
was encouraging. .Some of them offered small dona¬ 
tions From their relief work pay for the medic.i] aid 
programme. 

‘‘City College affiliation" Programme 

We have received in(|uiries from individual stu- 
deiii.5 and rnrulty members from Bombay and Poona 
about the possibiliiy of their visiting some of 
our projects and gain first hand exyiericncc of the 
scarcity ronditoiLs. One of the teams had exjwetied a 
desire to participate in such efforts. Among the 
Bombay colleges, Chetana, Wilson and St. Xavier's 
have a»ne forward lo keep in touch with the scardly 
projects by .sending the visiting team of itiidents and 
staff who could share their experience with oihot in 
their colleges. They have also offered voluntary Mr- 
vices And have organised .social collection drives wbM- 
ever necessarv. 

''Planning and Training" Programme 

Tlie periodic threat of acairiiy conditions in the 
area have prompted us to take up some long term 
rci.ef measures. The importance of (M'oper planning 
and irr'iuing for meeting such rxigcnciei have to be 
reali>ed and different surveys have been coniemplai 
ed. 

.^me of th(5 outstanding gaim of educational ex 
l»eiicncc from these projecu have been (a) praciiLsl 
ex|>er;cnrc in planning at the grass root level, (bl 
understanding of the great poienriai for mobilizing 
resourctfs already available, (c) joint efforts in work¬ 
ing u-iih govcrnnicnlal arid private agencies, (d) the 
experience of the importance of follow- up work, (e^ 
the understanding of human needs other titan the 
physical need'- (f) self confidence in faring icsrte 
human pibblem-s c\cn in the face of limited resources 
and doing something about it, and (g) the Joj- ol 
sharing esen under scarcity conditions. Perhaps, it 
may be better summarized in the w'Ords of a student 
participant who .spontaneously remarked while rc 
turning from n field trip, "We have learned more 
vital things in four weeks of theu fM’ojcrt than d'lr- 
ing the past four years through regubr college 
da55e.s." A challenge of ihi.s nature lies ahead nf 
every iiisiitulion and it can be met through desTloji- 
uig 3 pioi>n Msimi, imagination, patience and a sciwe 
of dedication. These experimental pregniimes on 
ducted at vVhmednagar suggest that a beginniiv tan 
be made, however small it may be, in other places as 
well. 



Ffiglisli Literature Seminar held at Delhi 


A ten day Seminar on English 
Literature, under the joint aus* 
pices of the U.G.C. and the British 
Council, was organized by the 
Deptt. of English, University of 
Delhi, fnnn December 31, 1972 to 
January 9, 1973. 

Three visiting professors from 
Britain and delegates from various 
universities of India participated 
in the Seminar. The Visiting Pro- 
fessors were Prof. M. C. Brad- 
brook, Professor of English at the 
University of Cambridge; Prof A. 
Rutherford, Regius Professor of 
English at the University of Aber¬ 
deen; and Prof. .\r. ^^ahood, 
Professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Kent. These eminent 
scholars conducted .seminars on 
CJWJfutparar}/ XVaww, CfW'- 
tury Novel Sic Shakesjjcarean Tra- 
gey respectively. Apart from these 
three main groups engaged in a 
literary tete-a-tete and mental 
gymnastics, a highlight of the semi- 
nar was that the three Visiting 
Professen-s gave illuminating talks 
on 'Demonstration 8: Excraplifir- 
alion of approaches to tlie teach¬ 
ing of literature' on The IVaste- 
land. Eve of St. /gnrs and The 
Heart of Darkness. 

Three open lectures were alio 
delivered for the benefit of the 
delegates and other students of 
literature, who could not be the 
delegates to die seminars. The 
three Visiting Professors had in¬ 
formal discussions, on four days, 
with the teachers of the University 
on the British University system, 
the content of English Literatnr^ 
Syllabuses and the attitude* to¬ 
wards the Inter-disciplinary ft 
C«nparat/ve studies. 


Essentially informative, the semi¬ 
nar wa.s quite a success, insofar as 
it was instrumental in breaking 
the ossifying monotony of tlie 
Campus life and made the dele¬ 
gates critical in their attitude to¬ 
wards die study of literature. Not¬ 
withstanding tlie general com- 
]>Uinr that no starling statements 
W'erc made by the Visiting Profes- 
sors nor was the searching light 
focused on the new facts, the semi¬ 
nar did make the delegates aw'are 
of the new critical credos and 
made them have a nciv look on iiic 
study of Literature. They were 
able to percrive tl)C fallacies of 
basing a rigid and static omlook. 
'Hiis heightened awareness of the 
subject was much noticed as such 
a seminar was being held after a 
lapse of three vears. 

Dr, Samp Singh, the Vice- 
Chancellor, ITnis'ersity of Delhi, 
tvlu'le thanking T)r. A. X. Kaul 
and other colleagues in the Eng¬ 
lish Dept.. r.G.C ft the British 
Onmeif. empha.sized the need of 
ever widening contacts between 
die scholars of Indian and British 
t hiiversities to keep up the tempo 
generated by the Seminar. 


U G.C. RECONSTITUTED 

The Union Govt, reconstituted 
the University Grants Commission 
with effect from January 15, 1973. 
The reconstituted commission 
now comprise 12 members indud* 
ing the Cha'irman and the Vice- 
Chairman. 

Dr. George Jacob, Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of Kerala University has been 
appointed the- Chairman. He 
would, however, assume office on 
January 23 when Prof. D. S. 
Kothari retires. Prof. Satish Chan¬ 
dra ^\•^W he the first fulltime Vice- 
Chairman under the amended act. 
The other member.^ are: Mr I. D. 

Sahi, Secretary, Ministry of 
Education ft Social Welfare; Mr, 
^f. R. Yardi, Secretary, Ministry 
of Finance; Piof. R. S. Sliarma, 
Dejiailnient of History, Patna 
Ihiiversity; Prof. Rais Ahmed, 
Dean, Faculty of Science, Aligarh 
Mu.dini l/niversiy; Prof. S. Gopal, 
Jawahavlal Nehru University 
Pr<if. M. Saniappa, Professor o 
Physical (.Iicinistry, University o 
Madia'-; Dr. K. C. Naik, Vice 
f-li:ut( t'llor, University of Agricul 
tuKil Sciciires, Bangalore; Prof 
B. M. Udgaonkar. Tata Instituti 
of Fundamenatl Research, Bom 
bay; Dr. Amaijit Singh, Director 
fleruial Electronics £ngineeriii| 
Research Infirituie, Pilani; anc 
Mr. K. T. Chandy, Chairman 
Kerala Slate Industrial De\’elop 
uu’ni Coiporaiioii Ltd, Trivan 
drum, I 
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DEVELOPMENT PLANNING 

-/V CASE STUDY OF NORTH BENGAL UNIVERSITY 

A'. Mukerji 


It would appear that some kind of a failure 
has been built into the de\'elopment of the num¬ 
erous unall universities in India. The}* ha\‘e not 
only catered to a much smaller number of students 
and that at a substantially higliei cost, :i!i toinparcd 
to their parent bodies, but have also, by and lai^ 
failed to develop and spread the university spirit 
in the region of their operation- On (he whole thei' 
have been administration dominated unhappy aiul 
noncreative human groups, without the capacity to 
feel inspired and. in turn, inspire the students. In. 
spite of the fact of much larger resource availability 
per teacher, per student and larger real income for 
the teaching staff, ihe>’ have not been able to prevent 
the teachers and students from looking nostalgically 
at the larger centres, and ultimately to the centres 
in advanced countries. This is reflected in the fact 
(hat it is difficuh to keep good teachers and research 
workers and to keep them in the campuses, to say 
nothing of the low-key campus activities. To lapse 
into the hacknes-ed and confused Education Com¬ 
mission analogy, as academic masses thes* have not 
grown to be of a critically large enough size, so that 
they could have an effective life of their own. No¬ 
body seems to have gained except a few Vice-Chan¬ 
cellors, Registrars and occasionally a levr Heads of 
Departments, but even that temporarily. 

There seems to be three or four basic reasons 
for this state of affairs. These Universities have 
very largely been Vice-Chancellor and adminisira- 
rioa oriented. The relative vitality or moribund 
nature of the university has depended crucially on 
the enthusiasm of Vice-Chancellors or Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor Registrar teams, irhich have often been a little 
too little or too much enthusiastic,for the sake of 
public morality to accept; but such enthusiasm has 
scarcely been academic anywhere- The enthusiasm 
has been about filling posts where financially nece.v 
sary and not filling them where diversion of resources 
is possible and to keep just enough people to keep 
the public, the government and the U.G.C. satisfied. 
Such a view point invariably leads to a ihonagc of 
research funds, ranging from the library through the 


Liborniory to fidd work. So much so, that any pro¬ 
posal for nnconveniional exj)crimcnt is more likely 
than not be laugliecl oui of court. Tliis is not exPcL 
ly the purpose for whidi universiiy communities 
should priiiKirily 1 he c.vteitt an academically 

unim.*iginntive X’icc-Chiiiucllor, Registrar, Finance 
Ollicer or even Jii Ksiutc Offurr tan ruin the spirit 
of an untvejsity, apixMis siirpi-i.*iiiig. But what it 
reallx extra-ordinary is the national capacity to ];r.> 
duce an adminisiiaiive system that is unable to 
present this from happening. Tlie |)cr«onaIiiy and 
attitude of the V'ict-Chancellor seems, so far to be 
the only instrument available as a counterpoise. 

It would, however, be idle to pretend that there 
h no question of a large scale academic failure in¬ 
volved in the process. It seems that the small uni¬ 
versities have to commit all ilic mistakes tltat 'he 
large univcm’ries have committed, before they can 
m.ike any ronirihution to the system. Invariably the 
small nnivcisitics get manned by rejected and/or 
frustrated people from the older and larger uiriver. 
sltie.s, and the be.si that they ran do is to replicate 
in detail what they have been familiar with, lliii 
ranges from courses, syllabi, teaching methods, exa¬ 
mination procedures, relationships betsveen practical 
and theoretical elcmcius, down to the frustrating 
interpersonal rcl.'iiionships. If applied mathematics 
is hydrodynamic.s in the parent universities, it cannot 
just be econometrics in the subsidiary. General 
science courses have to be physics and chemistry, pure 
and applied, to l)c dcveloftcd siibsc(|netuly along 
familiar lines- No small university has yet suggested 
a joint course in botany and chemistry, geology* and 
physics, economics and agronomy, without bothering 
about the parent disciplines, from the fairly obvious 
consideration that given the resources and the en¬ 
vironmental problem, such specialised courses would 
be much more functional in respect of the creative 
adoption of knowledge. The arguments that would 
tveigh would be job opportunities as lecturers in the 
larger and more familiar domain of the parent uni¬ 
versities. Experimenti, if any, are to be conducted 
only by the btto*. 
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The ultimate pmnt at issue thus appean to he 
what can and should be the objective function of 
an university community. The answer to .the ques¬ 
tion depends, to a considerable extent, on whether 
there is any kind of a built-in conAict between job 
opportunities and academic conformity as against 
functionalism. It is extremely probable that there 
are none. In fact, the target of higher education 
can and must be to produce functional expertise, 
that is, expertise that can solve the community's pro¬ 
blems. No system of higher education can develop 
this quality if it considers the problem of perpetrat¬ 
ing itself over much. Therefore, a system cannot be 
developed on the basis of preparing teachers who 
would medianically At into the educational system, 
without even attempting to make an impact outside. 
Though the spectacle of students tearing up their 
degrees and demanding jobs is real, poignant and 
serious enough, it is simply a fact that most of whom 
who do so should not have come to the universities 
at all. In any case, the problem of finding jobs, or 
even to provide an illusion that one is not unemploy¬ 
ed, are not the functions of the university system. 
It should be recognised to belong to the realm to 
which it does, aggregative national planning by die 
government. The university s)stem is a delicate and 
potentially powerful orgaiii/ution, that can ill use 
its potentialities in looking after unwanted children 
h’om the other parts of the social system. If it is to 
exist, and it is a costly thing in a ix)or country, it 
must justify its existence in tenn.s of creativeness. 
In cases very unusual diAienhics are actually created, 
the U.G.C. and the Inter-L'niversicy Board may do, 
at least a modicum of serious academic homework 
and work out a set of equivalences that would work 
reasonably well- It is for the innovating small uni¬ 
versities to press for it. 

In substance, the small universities cannot deve¬ 
lop themselves into viable .ind academically creaiis-e 
units, if they keep on the beaten track. They must 
innovate. Tliis is enjoined on them specifically by 
three-factors; (i) shortage of resources ensures that 
unless sejf-susiatniiig academic cross-fertilization is 
achieved in respect of a much smaller collective 
faculty sire, small uni^’c^si(ies can ne\'er work, (ti) it 
is necessary to innovate for the sake of innovation, 
and freeing a group of men from tlie shadcles of a 
moribund system. Actually, the purpose of creating 
new universities, is designed exaaly to do tliis, and 
{iii) they must innovate with an eye to regional 
scientific functionalism. For irntjinrr^ jnirinr bio¬ 
logy should be developed not in 


Delhi, forestry and. plant at North Bengal 

and not in Bombay. It follows that North Bengal 
should not develop pure physics and pure chemistry 
or any of its applied forms involving cyclotrones, low 
temperature states or computers, but should experi. 
ment with bio-physics and bio-chemistry, archaeology 
and cultural anthropology, instead of general and 
Islamia history, agronomy and agricultural economics 
instead of general economics. In general, it should 
try to build up as many hybrid courses as it can, so 
that elective cross faculty communication can deve¬ 
lop rapidly and tlie intellectual give and cake so 
l^txluced used eAectively to reduce the sense of isola¬ 
tion. 

Ihere is no doubt that the reorganization of 
the science streams can be most effective in many 
respects in case the science teachers concerned along 
with a few imaginative experts look seriously into 
the matter. In respect of the social sciences and 
humanities, the changes that appear essential are as 
follow's. By all criterions North Bengal cannot afford 
to have separate departments of economics, com¬ 
merce and political science. On the other hand, all 
iliese departments suffer by being treated as humani¬ 
ties subjects instead of being treated as social 
sciences. Further, neither political science nor com¬ 
merce ran be seriously taught except in conjunction 
with some papers in sociology. Of the so<alled so¬ 
cial sciences, history alone is logically capable of 
being handled as a humanities subject. It is, there- 
fore. ])iu^K)sert that the North Bengal University con¬ 
siders the Silting up of a faculty of social scienca 
fovcriiic the existing departments of economics, 
commerce, and political science and reinforce it with 
a half department, to start wdth, of sociology', and 
organise or reorganise, as the case may be, in a way 
that the combination of papers are such that ex¬ 
change of teachers and students become feasible. For 
instance, economics may develop common courses 
with commerce and political science, covering micro- 
management and public policy respectively. A new 
course blending pxilitical science and sociology may 
be evohed. A more daring combination of four 
accountancy oriented commerce papers and four 
mathematics oriented economics papers, on opera¬ 
tions research may as well, be tried. If it is agreed 
upon in principle, there w-ould be no difficulty at 
the level of details, except, of course, at the level 
of individual prejudices. Sucli reorganizations would 
be worth trying, Mtitatis tnuiandist or Gauhati, 
Dibrugarh, Utkal, Bhubaneshw'ar and many of the 
small universities. 
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PROF. SESHACHAR UNK5 STUDENT UNREST WITH 
POPULATION EXPLOSION 


U.G.C. PLANS 
JOBORIENTED COURSES 

The University Grants Commis¬ 
sion is actively considering a 
scheme o£ some universities to in¬ 
troduce special professional 
courses at the first degree le^'el. 
To meet the development needs 
of the country many state govern¬ 
ments and universities have sug¬ 
gested various sicjm to make tliese 
courses more practical ajid liseful. 
The objective of iliis sdieme is to 
provide a degree vith specialisa¬ 
tion in subjects like business ad¬ 
ministration, accountancy^ steno¬ 
graphy and sucli otlier fields 
where there is sufficient demand. 
An effort is made to diversity 
courses so that students could offer 
a larges number of coitrses in com¬ 
bination with other academic sub¬ 
jects. It is expected that this 
arrangement would make their 
degree courses more fiexible than 
at present. 

A beginning has already been 
made by the Delhi University 
where a college of professional 
studies has been started from the 
current academic session. A simi¬ 
lar diversification was also taking 
place in the courses in polytech¬ 
nics and engineering colleges. 

It is also expected that guidance 
and counselling would be expand¬ 
ed considerably in the Fifth Five 
Year Plan and new types of jobs 
available in the country would be 
brought to the notice of college 
students and ample facilities 
would be pronded for starting re- 
lau d industries and these facilities 
wu: .1 be intimated to Uie youth 
well in advance. 
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I'he outgoing Piesideni of (he 
Indian National Science Academv, 
Prof. B. R. Seshadiar in his presi¬ 
dential address analysed tlic pro< 
blems of student numbers in the 
universities. I'he recent deteriora¬ 
tion in the academic standards in 
the universities could be traced u 
the student explosion. The uiii- 
vcrsiiies were unable to match 
huge enrolments wi(h their exist¬ 
ing facilities and this had led to 
students unrest in so many in¬ 
stances. 

He oliscrved that exen the best 
instirutioti in the country were in 
a st.uc of disanay. Not only 
scriciite but all Miholardiip was at 
a discouiu in die coiiiury because 
the universities were suffering 
from ncglcti and clctay. The situ¬ 
ation had become so bad in certain 
uiiixersiiies that no one xvas will¬ 
ing to be its Vice-Chancellor. He 
maintained that there had been 
at limes senseless and inational 
pioliferaiioji of uiiivcutiies witii- 
out proper provision of even ba.sic 
facilities. This proliferation had 
obviously taken place under local 
pressures. In some universities 
even post-graduate leadiing was 
Ijcing done with little or no 
crpiipnient. Even courses remain¬ 
ed unchanged for many years and 
ilieie was no inter-disciplinary 
involvement. 

Tracing the leasonn for disorder 

and unrest in the universities, he 

pointed out the purposelessness of 
the courses in most of the univer- 

(ities and tlic minimal value they 


provided for meeting the challen¬ 
ges of living. The second was infil¬ 
tration of political parties conflict 
in university campuses and the 
Utird w'as the cnrolmcnu of large 
numbers. He said that the only 
wiiy to remove unrest and relieve 
tilt* pressures in the univeraitiei 
wa.it ' to restore u semblance of 
siniulurds and to introduce loiae 
puKCs.s of selection in enrolments." 
He called for re conciliation keC- 
ween (IcniM'tary and quality and 
suggested that no university should 
be started under pressure and 
State should provide massive grant 
for the improvement of these insii 
tuiiotis. Parochialism, regionalism, 
rastcism and linguisni should ceaae 
to have place in universities and 
antiquated rules and regulations 
should l>c done away with kaac- 
diaiely. 


N.C.C. EVALUATION 
PANEL MEETS 

The Union I^ucation Ministry 
has ap]x>iriicd a panel to evaluate 
the N.C.(<'. progranune with a 
view' to correlating it with other 
youth activities in the country. The 
panel would suggest the various 
ciiangcs in tJiis direction and is 
headed by Dr. G.S. Mahajani, Vice- 
Chancellor of Poona Universiiy. 
The first meeting was held in 
Delhi on January 12. The report 
is ex|xrcted to be submitiad by 
the end of June this year. 



VIEW POINT 


STUDENT TEACHER CONTACT 


In the present most unfortunately intriguing circu> 
mscances in which the teachers have pracfically lost 
their natural control (thanks to the intriguing con¬ 
trol of designing outsiders!) over the young colle¬ 
gians who are thoughtlessly and heedlessly demand¬ 
ing their rights and have forgotten or thrown to the 
winds the fundamental base oE the role of students, 
namely the sense of duty and responsibility. 1 have 
just a notion that the situation is not irretrievable in 
spite of the lime-factor having very much complicated 
it, provided that the educational authorities and the 
teachers have not altogether lost faith in the ultimate 
SambiL (good sense) of the youngsters, and, to rouse 
it. make sincere and honest efforts which cannot fail 
In make a dent in the heart of the most refractory 
of the collegians, if summoned with all their sympa¬ 
thy. tact and wit. 1 do not belittle the importance of 
wit in causing a sort of welcome diversion in the 
irunileiu wa\s of a number of collegians whom their 
iCHthci'sS kiunv fully well. That tlic youiigestcis are be¬ 
ing disasiiou.dy misdirected by designing outsiders 
who would make capital out of their predicament 
is a big challenge to the authorities. The collegians 
are ev'idenily too immature to realise that the gesture 
of SYinixiihy and material assistance from external 
agencies in the matter cf the non-fulfilment of their 
demands, which turns them from their accredited 
monitors, tlieir teachers, to self-styled monitors, will 
ultimately spell their academic disaster. 

In the extremely intriguing circumstances facing 
the authoiiiies and the teachers, they may be making 
conscious and deliberate efforts to wean awav the 
refractory collegians from an indulgence in a poli¬ 
ticised or commiinalised adulteration of the pure 
academic atmosphere. That is an extremely tough job 
for them as politics and vested interests liavc sur¬ 
reptitiously spread their tentacles on the young im¬ 
mature minds of the collegians, which is working 
havoc in the University Campus. Still I am inclined 
to believe that there is a way out of the havoc, which 
depends on a significant change, in the present out¬ 
look of the teachers, from a commercial spirit to a 
missionary one-a sense of dedication not only to the 
task of imparting knowldge but also to the Usk 
of building the diancto- and morals of the 


students. Not that such a sense is conspicuous by its 
absence now, but that those who are still aauated 
by it have little locus standi. The latter task can best 
be done in informal seminars wUh the students 
supplemented by periodical visits to the residences 
of the students and expecting them to pay return 
visits. Of course, the periodical visits presuppose that 
the teachers will think it worth their while to shed, 
for the time being, their superiority and authori- 
tarian complex and discuss with the students their 
v'ital issues as friends and benefactors, which may 
make all the difference in the students’ present veer¬ 
ing round to their self-styled monitors. (This is no 
surrender or even a condescension, but an imposed 
sacred duty of sincere and honest solicitude for the 
moral regeneration of the students.) The students' 
points of view have to be patiently listened to and 
srnitinised, and attempts should be made to impress 
U|x»n them the wider perspective and large implica¬ 
tions involved in the issues under discussion. The 
return visits may have interesting appendices by way 
of excursions to beauty spots like Topchachi (Dhan- 
bad, Bihar), National Park (Hazaribagh, Bihar), 
Tiger Hill (Darjeeling, West Bengal), Okhla (Delhi) 
and others. Let Dame Nature be invoked as a tripar¬ 
tite agent in the student-teacher contact to mellow 
down the irascible temper and violent trends of the 
misdirected restive collegians. (One significant im¬ 
pulse from Dame Nature may remarkably facilitate 
the planned efforts of the teachers in the connection 
provided that they are disposed to give a new look to 
ilie imconveniional facility). 

I have every reason to beliese that the suggested 
friemily and beneficial contact which my colleagues 
and 1 practised in the pre-iiide|>endence days and 
w'hich yielded good results lias an important, funda¬ 
mental role to play in the present inordinately strai¬ 
ned relations of the students with the authorities 
and the teachers, namely rousing the dormant 
good sense of the misguided restive youths, w'ithout 
which all measures, however good in themselves, 
will fail to produce permanent results. 

Sudhir Kumar Ganguli 
Professor of English, Patna Colltge and 
Ranchi College, (retired) 
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THE PLACE OF SCIENTIST IN UNlVERSmES 


Sir George Porter, Director ol 
Britain’s oldest laboratory ol 
chemsitry, while addressing a ga¬ 
thering of scientists on the occas¬ 
ion ol Science Congress held at 
Punjab University Chandigarh, 
suggested that the study of pure 
science should not be neglected as 
it was the basis of all applied 
sciences. He also suggested that 
scientists should be involved in 
the framing and implementation 
of a country's scientific and tech- 

I 

nologicnl plans and be associated 
with ix>licy making and execution 
bodies concerned with dec'clop- 
mental programmes. 

On the role of universities in 
scientific research, Sir George said 
aaive and high quality funda- 
mental scientific research could be 
maintained only through univer¬ 
sities without entailing much of 
the resources. He ob.served that 
even in developed countries, pure 
research takes a very small fraction 


of resources. The creation of a nu¬ 
cleus of pure scitmtist in India is 
essential as they wrould act as in¬ 
terpreters of what w'as going on in 
other parts of the world in the 
field of science. He felt that India 
should not spend much of its re¬ 
sources on costly pure science re- 
seardi, but only on very' impoi- 
laiit science research which was 
useful in raising the living stair 
dai'ds of the people. 

He was of the opinion that 
ilic most productive and creative 
[iciiiHl in (he lilc of a scientist 
his litsi (ue tt) len ycai-s in ihc 
rescruch field. In view of this, he 
t!;jt tJ»c scictiiists .ifrci 
'10 .sJiouhl move to other jobs like 
adiiiinistration. lij his 
the Hiciitists held top ck 
( vmivc jMAitiim in some uf the 
industries and elie rwiilts were 
ctimpai ativcly favourable. He said 
stiemifit oigani/ation should be 
headed by senior scientists in.siead 
of civil servants. 


OrnOAL OF OVEBSEAS 
COUNCIL VISITING INDIA 

1 

Prof. Terrence Ingold, until re¬ 
cently Professor of Botany at Bir* 
beck College. London, will be at¬ 
tending a Seminar at the Centre 
for .Advanced Studies in Botany 
in Madras University from Janu¬ 
ary 15 to 22. Later in February, he 
will visit Delhi and hold discus¬ 
sions with the IhG.C. on the sel¬ 
ling up in India of rcnircs for the 
training of technicians. 

Prof, ingold is the \'icc-Cliair- 
man of liiier-Univcrsity Council 
of Higher Kdiiration Overseas in 
IhK. He Jins been concerned for 
a number of years with the pro¬ 
jects of iiuivcisiiics in Britain and 
Iiull.i. The expertise in the sphere 
of technicians training available 
with the Inier Univeisity Council 
would be ii>efnl iji the develop¬ 
ment of such tiaining programmes 
in ilic cotinirv. 


Ten-Year British Plan For Educational 


An ambitious 10-years plan for 
expanding all aspects of British 
education from nursery' schools to 
universities ivas announced in a 
Government document published 
recently by the Secretary of Slate 
(or Education and Science, Mrs. 
Margaret Thatcher. 

The document, '’Education: A 
Framework for Expansion", de¬ 
signed as a framework for future 
action, envisages increased expen¬ 
diture of up to £ 960,000,000 in 
five educational programmes over 
the next decade. 

The five programmes are: 

Nursery education: By 1981, 


Expansion 

free nursery education should 
become available on a lialf-timc 
basis to diildren aged three and 
four whose parents w'i^ it. Prior¬ 
ity will be <pvcn to helping fjmi 
lies in deprived areas, and ilic ai n 
is to increase the number of nui- 
scry assistants and nursery leacliers 
to give a ratio of one adult to \^ 
children. 

This new’ policy for ctlrraiiug 
children under five will be the 
fint systematic step since 1870. 
when education was made crmipiil- 
sory at the age of five, to offer an 
earlier start in education. 

School buildin^i As part of a 


more systemniii loiig-teim app 
roach to renewing school build¬ 
ings, a larger building program¬ 
me is to be instituted to replace 
or improve obsolete primary and 
secondary schools. A rapid accele¬ 
ration is also proposed in tlie fMX>- 
vision of more sj^ecial schools for 
handiapped children. 

Staffing standards'. In order to 
improve progressively staffing 

standards as the school popula¬ 
tion inaeasc.s a 10 per cent in 
crease in the teaching force, equi¬ 
valent to 110,000 extra teachers, is 
envisaged by 1981. 
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PRIVILEGES OF STUDENTS IN U.S.S.R. 
AS ALWAYS ON THE EVt 


This 10 per cent figure, which 
the Government proposes as a 
basis for planning, would repre¬ 
sent an overall pupil/teacher ratio 
of about 181 to one by that date. 

Teacher training: A major new 
initiative is proposed to improve 
both the pre-service and in-service 
training o( teachers in school and 
in colleges of further education. 
Under this programme, teachers 
would be released from 1974 fur 
in-service training for periods 
equivalent to one term in every 
seven years of sen'ice. 

The Government further pro- 
pojies to work towards the achieve¬ 
ment of a gradij.'ite teaching pro- 
fession with new ihrec-year courses 
incorporating cducntional studies 
and supervised prartiral teaching 
experience. 

Higher edurnlioni Tlic aim is 
to develop a wider range of op¬ 
portunities, including the intro* 
durtion of a new rwo-yoar course 
leading to a diploma of higher edit- 
ration. To this end. and working 
on Ilic Ixtsis dial bv 1981 there 
might be 875.000 places in each of 
Brit.iin’s univei iity and noivuni- 
vcTsiiv sectors, provision is ‘o be 
made to raise the nuinber of resi- 
dciiri.'d ])]nces at universities and 
to inoease the number of major 
building projects for polvtechnirs 
and other colleges of further edu- 
ration. 

The document makes it clear 
that there is no easy wav of derid¬ 
ing what weight should be given 
to each of the five piog.-.nmmcs as 
the total resources will always be 
limited. It also stresses that 

within the lO year Mrategy for the 
education service there v'ill be 
room for tactical flexibility and 
for variations in liming. 


of the students vacation, railway 
and air booking offices all over the 
Soviet Union have begun selling 
tickets to students of higher and 
secondary s{)edal educational 
lahlishmcnls of the USSR at 5*^ 
per cent of their price. 

This is just one of the privi¬ 
leges enjoyed by nine million 
Soviet students. In the new ycat 
some Republics lias'c established 
another privilege for siudents. 
Box offices ai theatres .nnd ronceft 
lialls sell tickets lo student ai 5^- 
7d |>cr rent of iheli juice. Prices 
of tickets to studeTiis have been 
cut in Azerbaijan, Armenia. Turk¬ 
menia, Tajikistan, Uzhek'sian apd 
Moldavia in accordance with the 
derisions of ilic CfOvernmcnts t>f 
these Republics. Many theatres t>f 
tlie Rtissi;*!! Federation have 
reduced prices foi student.s. 

A public service centre l».is bee-', 
ojjcned on the campus of the F-n* 
gincering Institute in \'oro5hilm'- 
grad (the Ukraine). Students can 
hire refrigeraioi-s ^ and TV sets, 
tourist tents and other e<juij)meni 
for hike-* at reduced jaic>, aiul 
even have a suit done to order. 
This ty|)e of service for the stu¬ 
dents has been introduced in Kara- 
ikhisian, Amieiiia, Georgia, .Mol¬ 
davia and some other Republics. 

The .subsidy to meet the cost of 

these services is paid by die trade 
unions of the higher school. 

Soviet arcliitccts have developed 
new projects of very comfortable 
student hostels ct>mplete udih 


cafes, gyms and youth clubs, roaens 
for two or four students. 

Students pay rouglily one^hir- 
tieth of their stipends for the 
hostel accommodation. 

The living standards and hous¬ 
ing conditions of students in the 
USSR are steadily improving. Last 
autumn stipends for higher school 
-Undents was inaeased by 25 per 
tent, and for student.s of special 
lechnicnl schools by 50 per cent. 
In addiiion. Soviet trade unions 
gr.int allowances to students mak- 
iiig g(X)d ncadcinif progress and 

taking an aciivc part in public 
svork. practically all the students 
making good .it adpinic progress re¬ 
ceive stipends. 

New sanatoria, rest-homes, ?nd 
sy>tyrv Tvvmyft me to be built tor 
siudcnis in the next few years. 
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iMlMVFilENCH SCIENTnnC 
COLLABORATIONS 

The Second IndO'French Cul< 
tural Exchange Piogramme For 
1971-75 envisages co]lal>orat'ion 
between the two countries in 
science and technology. As a re¬ 
sult, a French Scientific Delegation 
led by Prof. Fernand GalLais. 
Scientific Director, National Coun¬ 
cil of Scientific RescarcJi, France 
visited India from Dec. 21, 1972 
to 4th Jan. 1973. Included in the 
Frmch Delegation were Prof. Paul 
SaJlebert, Delegate General, 
Frendi Fedeiation of Electronics 
Industry, Prof. Minko Balkatiski, 
Professor at the L'niversiiy of Paris 
VT and Prof. Francois Bertein. 
Professor at the t'olversity of Paris 
XI. During their two weeks stay 
in India, the French Scientists 
visitol several scientific and 
technical research establishments 
and also some science-based indus¬ 
tries, The French delegation had 
a final round of talks with an 
Indian Delegation headed by Dr. 
Y. Nayudamma. Director-General, 
CSIR, India. The French Ambas- 
•ador in New Delhi also joined 
the discussion. 

As a result with their talks with 
Dr. Y. Nayudanuna, Dirccior-Gcn- 
eral, CSIR, the Indian and French 
sides identified areas in which the 
two countiies can start immediate 
collaboration in research, develop¬ 
ment and production. The tw^o 
countries agreed that there is a 
vast scope for Fruitful scientific 
and technical cooperation between 
India and France. The two sides 
also identified those areas in which 
collaboration in research and 
development can be taken up as 
a long range programme. TTie 
areas identified for starting mutual 
cooperation betw^een the two coun- 
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trios include; Mitorial Sdcnoii, 
Electronics, General and Scientific 
Instrumentation, Optics, Chemical 
technology. Petrochemistry, Fer- 
iili7.ers and Tyres etc. The pos¬ 
sibility of cooperation in the areas 
of Molecular biolf^-. Cancer re- 
s^rrh. Aeronautics, Telecom- 
municatiofi, Solar energy-, I.eathcr 
technology' was also considered. 

The tw’o sides have agreed that 
the result of talks between the 
French Delegation and the Indian 
Delegation should form the basis 
of general scientific agreement to 
be signed bv the Co\’emmeni5 of 
France and India. 

NEW VARMTY FCm 
EASTERN REGION 

A Bill to set up a university for 
the hill people of the north cast- 
ern legioii is likely to Ije intrwfur- 
ed in the next session of Parlia* 
inent. 

The proposed central university 
would be federal in character wipli 
headquarteis at Shillong, It would 
have more than one posigradu.'iic 
centres and a campus. These cen¬ 
tres could form the nuclei for thr 
future state univeniity in these 
areas. Over 30 colleges in Aruna 
fli,Tl Pradesh, Mcgli.alaya. Mi/oram 
and Nagaland would be associated 
wth this university. There is a 
provision for the association of 
institutions in Manipur with it at 
a later date. The recommenda¬ 
tions of the Kothari and Gajen- 
dragadkar Commissioru have been 
incorporated in die provisions of 
the new Bill. These relate to the 
freedom to make institutions of 
higher education autonomous and 
student pardexpation in policy 
making. The oSidal language of 
the new unive^ty will be English 
With Hinch* as second language. 
Spedal efforts would also be made 


to develop tribal UnguagM, It ii 
ecpected chat the univenicy will 
help the pet^e of the rggion to 
devdop their own cultural life and 
at the same rime to help them 
integrate with the main stream ol 
naiional life. A provision of Rs, l 
cTore has already been made for 
the university in the Fourth Plan. 

COMMITTEE ON RETmNS 
FROM AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH 

The Indian Council of Agricul¬ 
tural Research has appointed a 
high lex'el committee to study the 
return on investment in ngricul. 
tural research. Dr .A.S. Kahlon. 
Dean of the College uf Basic 
Sciences and Humanities, Punjab 
.Agiituhural l'niversiiy, Ludhiana 
is the Chairman of this CiTmmitiee. 
Other nicmbtTS are: (i) Dr Dha- 
rnm Njirain. ChahTiian, Agricul- 
tural Prircs Commission, New 
Delhi; (ii) Dr D.K. Desai, Profes- 
v)r fC:ooj>cratlon). Institute of 
Manageniciu, .Mmicilabad: fiii) 
Dr .\,R, K;*maih. C^Ahale liisii. 
tuic of F.c'onomic Rese-riicli, 
Poona; (iv) Dr Raj Krishna. Pi'O- 
fes-sor of Economics. University of 
Rjijaslhan; Jaipur; fv) Dr. H.K. 
Jain, Head of the Division of 
Genetics, I.A.R I., New Delhi; 
fvi) Dr M.N. Da.ss, Director. In 
sriimc of April. Research Statistics. 
New Delhi; (vii) Dr R.K. Paiel, 

Head of Uie Division of Dairy 
Economics Sc Statistics. N.D.R.I.. 
Kamal; Or Ambika Singh, 

Assistant Director General, ICAR 
and (ix) Dr L.S. Venkataraman. 
Head of the Division of Agricul¬ 
tural Economics, I.A,R,I.. New 
Delhi, Dr P.N. Saxena, Assistant 
Direaor General of the Indian 
Coundf of Agricultural Research 
will be its member seoetary. 



New Textbooks Iii English from the USSR . 


Available 

1. Articles from the Neue Rheinische Zeitung. 
1848-49, Marx and Engels, pp. 303, Rs, 3.15 
(Progress Publishers Moscow) 

The collection contains articles published in 
184H-49 in the Neue Rheinische Zeitung. which 
Lenin characterised as "the best, unsurpassed 
organ of the revolutionary proletariat", 'fhese 
articles are an extremely important source of in> 
formation for the study of the 1648 revolutions in 
Germany. France, Austria Hungary and Italy. 
Marx and Engels sought to carry the democratic 
rex'olution to tompleiion, upheld the working 
clav> interests, advocated the establishment of a 
I’niied (>erman democratic republic. They de¬ 
nounced the cowardice and the compromising 
policies of tlie bourgeoisie, and their deals with 
the reactionaries. They devoted a large deal of 
attention to the national question, examining the 
position of the Czedis, Poles, lulians and other 
naiio.ni suppressed by Russia and Austria. 

The book has a preface, a name index and is 
annotated. 

2. Asia and Africa: Fundamental Changes, pp: 

385, Rs. 1.75 i^,\PN Publislring House, Moscow) 

This book n based on a monograpli which ap¬ 
peared in Russian under the title Nanovom puli 
(On a New Path; and' w’fiith is the third andTasl 
volume of the series Istoriya naiiionalno osvobodi- 
telnogo dviiheniya V Alii i Afrika (History of Ihe' 
National Liberation Movement in .Asia end 
Africa), This book alio contains excerpts 
ariidei by R. Ulyano\’sky and other Soviet 
historians pubhihed later. 


in India 

The book considers the following subjects:, the 
collapse of colonial empires and the formaitlcmol 
dependence and backwardness; industrialization 
ntvf sovereign states; the overcoming of economic 
and the agraiian problems; the socio-class Torma- 
tions; the system of people’s damocracy and levo. 
lutionary patriotic regime, the prospects of their 
development; the Third World and the two World 
systems; the place of the liberation movement in 
the world revolutionary process. 

1 he authors of this book are members of- the 
Oriental Studies Ik the Institute of Africa of the 
U.S.S.R. .\cademy of Sciences, 

3. European Security—A Spectrum of Opinions 

pp. 100, Re. 0.75 (Moscow News, Moscow) 
People from 21 countries speak on problemi 
security and co-operation in Europe. 

4. Semiconductor Testing 'dt AdjUBting, G- 

Green and A. Shokalsky, pp. 2(>5, Rs. 4.80 
(Mir Publishers, Mosebiv)'.'* 

This is a textbook for vo^tiohil schools. It has' 
been divided into follmong chapters: ■“ 

• « 

1. Radio Parts. Generalj 2. Tcmpbraiure Meiasur- - 
ijig Insiiumenib; j. Setflicbirductoi bcviirevaiid 
rheir Applications; 4. Semiconducloi TechnoiogY; 

5. Electrical Measuring Circuits; C. -Measuiqncnt 
,.S}1 Eieciricai Parameters; 7: Adjustihem of Semi-’ 
^'-oonducior Dttices; 8. Testing SOniconducioc De¬ 
vices. 

u. Social, E^onomici^ Political Socialiam and.- 
Capitalism—Score and Prospects, pp. 290f 
Rs. 3.40 (Progress. Publishers* Moscow) 
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. iteong the many Itccm received by Pkogrets 

Publishers from all over the world one recurring 

request has been Eor a book on contemporary 
affairs; what is going on in the world, which way 

the events are de\’elopii^, what is the present 
balance of power in the weald, the meaning and 
direction behind capitalist.sodalist economic com* 
petition, what the future has in store for mankind; 
This book is intended to hil that need. It describes 
the principal coune of worid events and the major 
trends in capitalist and eoaalist societies. Thu 
■aalysts is based on a formidable array of facts 
and figures cn a sound icientihe foundation anti 
authoritative evidmee from scholars from all parts 
of the world. 

The book was compiled by the following staB 
monbers of the Institute of World Economy and 
International Relations of Academy of Sciences 


of the USSR: Prof. V. Aboltin, Prof. Y. Pevaner, 
O. Salkm-sky. M. Bao-abanov, V. Gantman, S. Zag- 

ladina. A.'^Lavrishchev, I. OrKlu V. lUa&crgV« D> 
Tona^evsky. A. Shapiro and F. Burddtalov. 

B. Hotbed of Racialism and Neo^lonUHt^, 

TcpJiiuky, pp. 67, Re. 0.40 (APN Pubhshing 
House. Moscow) 

in South .\frica, which is undei the rule of the 
racialist and colonialist racialism is manifested in 
different forms. Of these the most barbarous is 
apartheid, ihc doctrine of racial purity which is 
oAcial state policy in the Republic of South Africa. 
The apartheid means "Isolation'', ‘‘racial legrega. 
tion”. In practice it means the division of ptt>ple 
acccrdii^ to their race on the basis of the so<alled 
theory of "white supronacy’', a compleiely aaii- 
human and auti-sctentific theory. 


MAIN DISTRIBUTORS 


Peoples Publishing House, 

Rani Jhaiisi Hoad, (P) Ltd. 

New Delhi. 55. 

People's Book Houae. 

PiraixLshah Mamil. 

Relief Road. Ahmcdahad. 
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4/S-B, Bankiin Chutajee St. 
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190-B, Khetvadi Main Rood, 
Bombay-i. 

riinj;tb llo>lc C nnc. 

1940. Sector 22-B, Chandigarh. 

New Age Book Cesifre. 

Near Chowk. State Bank of 
Indie, Ghee Mandi. AaritMr. 

Punjab Book Centre, 

Poet OOee Road juUundur. 

Ptqgmdvc Book Depot, 

Motia Pirk, Sultania Road, 
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Rs. 15.00 (£0.75) 


Rs. 24.00 (£1.20) 



fofiowni 

have jiut been mb- 
liihea/repHntea in 
the ELBS edition, 
lliey ere ell prei* 
cribed or recomai- 
ended et the eeUefe 
end univeniif level 
in the itenderd 
edition. 


NEW TITLES 

ANDERSON, J C & LEAVER, K D 

Materials Sdetice 

•* . ' 

Nelson. 

*\RCftBOLD. D J W 
.Al^bra 
'Pitman 
BAILEY. F G 

Caste and the Economic Frontier 

Maiitliester Unitersity Press Rs. IJ.OO (£0.90) 

B.ANMSTER ROGER (Rev. by) 

Brain's Cliirical Neurology 

O L’ P (-Ith edition) R». 26.00 (£1.50) 

black s.am 

Practical Public Relations 

Piiman R*- 1*“ (/f®”) 

DX..^L’G, M (Ed.) 

F.cunoiil'ic of Education VcH. I 

Penguin 4.00 (£0.20) 

BLOOM ARNOLD (Ed. by) 

Tooliey Medicine for Nurses Rs. 16.00 (£0,80) 
Churihil/Livingstone (lOih ed.) 

BARON, D N 

i^liort Textbook of Clicmical 
Paihologv 

E U P ' 12 00 (£0.60) 

chapman, av a j 

Elementary irorkshop Calculations 
(SI Liiits) 

Arnold R*. 12.00 (£0.66) 

Cl.ARK, L R 8e others 
The Ecology of Insect Populations 
\n Theory and Practice 

Methuen’ Ra. 15.00 (£0.75) 

DANIELSON, G I, k AVALKER. R S 

Radio and Line Transmission Vol. Ill 

Iliffe Rs. 15.00 (£0.75) 

DELANEY, CFG 

Electronics for the Physicist 

Penguin Rs, Ip.OO (£0,50) 

EPSTEIN. T S 

Economic Development and Sodal 
Change in South India 

Manchester Universky Prev Ri. 14.00 (£0-7f^ 


Rs. 12.00 (£0.60) 


Rs. 15.06 (£0.65) 


Rs. 55.00 (£1.75) 


Rs. 9.00 (£0.45) 


FRENCH, A P 
5vpecial Relativity 
Nelson 

GREEN. J H 
Basic Clinical Physielo^ 

Oxford 

HAVARD. C W H 
Current Medical Treatment 
Staples press 
HICKS SIR JOHN 
Critical Essays and Monetary 
Theorv 

f 

Oxford 
HOAVSON. A G (Ed.) 

Dev'elopment .A New Curriculum 
Heinemann Rs. 15.00 (£0.75) 

KUTORD. AV 
Elemeniarv .\ir Survey 

rUroan lU. 25.00 (£1.15) 

MOLLISON, P L 

Blood Transfusion in Clinical Medicine 
Blackwell R». 56.00 (£2.10) 

MORLEY. A k HUGHES, E 
Principles of Electricity 
in SI Units 

lasngman Rs. 7.80 (£0.59) 

PARKINSON, AC 

Fuiinclations of TechnicaJ Drawing 

Pitman Rs. 5.00 (£0.25) 

PILLING. H V 

0.>nrise Intermediate Phyrics 

(MKS edition) 

E U P Rs. 11.00 (£0.55) 

ROSSER, AY E V 
An liiirodtiction to The Theory 
of Relativity 

Buitenvonh Rs. 40,00 (£2.00) 

SMITH, KCk SMITH, P 

Mechanics 

AVilev Rs. 22.00 (£1.10) 

STONES, E 

An Jmroduaion to Edwaftocial 
Psychology 

M»huen Rs. 11.00 (£0.55) 





Whehlekbs] 

An Introduction lo Plant Dueaie 

Wiley R». 22.00 (£1.10) 

a\^on; c g 

Electricity and Magnetism 

E-U P. Rs.I2.00 (£1.40) 

REPRINTS ■ 

BIGG, \V AV & Perrinss REG 
Sp'cer k Pegler’s Book-keeping and 
Accounts (7th ^ilion) 

H FL Ra. WOO (£1.40) 

CAMPBELL, E J M Ic otheri 
Clinical Physiology 

Blackwell ' Ri. MOO (£1.5tf) 

CHAPMAN, \\' A J 

Workshop Terlinology Part 1 Rj. li.OO (£0.70) 

Pan H R*. 16.00 (£0.80) 

Arnold 

CLAYTON, S C & othen 
Oibsteerics. (Ftxmerlv ten teacfaaa) 

Arnold Ri. 50.00 (£t.50) 

HART, H L A 
The Concept of Law 

Oxford Ra. W.flO (£1.00) 

Humphery, J H & White, G 

linniunolog;^ for Students of Medicine 

Blackwell ' Ra. 20.00 (£1.00) 

INGOLD. C T 

The Biolojry of Fungi 

fiiAdiiiuon Rs. 5.00 (£0.25) 

LAST, R J 

Anatomy. R^ional and Applied 

ChurdiiU Livingstone Rs. 80.00 £4.0(^ 


MACFARLANE, V Ak ThomUi, L P ^ 

Textbook of Surgery 

l,i%4ngstone Ri. 35.00 (£173) 

Myles, M F 

Texib<x>k for Mid wives 


Rs. 8.00 (£0.10) 


Livingstone Rs. 22.00 (£M0) 

PHILIPSON. j 
F.roIogiral Energerifs 
jSnulies in Biologs' No. 1) 

■Arnold 

RICHARDSON, M 
Trandocntion in Plants 
(Studies in RioMgv No. 10) 

-Arnold 

fiflOTT SIR RON.ALD BODLEY (Id. bv) 

PRICF'S textbook OK THE 
PRACTICE OF MEDICINE (7th ed.) 

Oxford JU 32.00 (£I.M) 

VAI.LINS. G H 

Good English-How to VAMte it 

P*'' Ri. ItO (£0.10) 

WIGGLESWORTH. V B 


Ri. BOO (£0.80) 


The Principles of Insert Physiology 

Methuen ABP Rs. 80.00 (£2.30) 

IV'iLCOCKS. C; k MANSON.BAHR. SIR p 

Manson s I'ropical Diseasei 

B-iiHiete Rs. 70.00 (£J.io\ 

IVILLIAMS. p 1, 1- OThers 

bask: iu'Man embryolo^a 


Pitman 


Rs. 12.00 (£0.00) 


E.L.B.S. TITLF..S CAN BE PURCHASED FROM LE-ADING BOOKSELLERS THROUGHOUT THE 
REPUBLIC. LV CASE OF DIFFICULTY PLEASE U'RITF. TO THE .ADDRES.S BELOW. 

ASSOTANT EDUCATION ADVISER (BOOKS) 

EDUCATION ADVISER'S DEPARTMENT 

BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION, C:-25 SOUTH EXTENSION PART II. NEW nELHI-n0049 
AVHP CAN Sl'PPLY THE N.AMES .AND ADDRESSES OF YOUR LOCAL STOCKISTS 

CirT ALONG HERE 


To; From: 

Assistant Education Adviser (Books), Name 

■ Education .Ad\'i3eT's Department, Address 

British JFigh Commission, C*25, .South Extension p;y-t i/, New DeihidJOWR 
FulK details of the above titles and the 1975 catalogue are available 

(1) please scm\ me | | copies of your 1975 catalt^gue 

(2) Please send full details of the'following books 


UN/73a 
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INDIAN [NSTlTim OF 
TECHNOLOGY, BOMBAY 
F. 0.1. I. T. Powal, Bombay-76. 
Advertisement No. 736/73. 

Applications slating particular* 
q[ qualifications, experience, age, 
pre\iom emplo^ineni, salaty 
draan and •crale eti:., arc invited 
on or befoi-e FfbruAry, 

1973 by the Registrar, Indian 
Institute of Teihnologv’, Bombay 
for the post of P. T. Insiruclor in 
Yoga. Enclose Crossed Indian 
Postal Order for Re. 1/- (25 Paise 
Inr Scheduled Caste/Tribes Candi¬ 
dates) . AppHfants alredav in 
Co\'ernn\eni/Sctni Ci<ivcrntneni 
Organisainms and Educational 
Institulioiis muM i»jj))ly ilnough 
proper channel. 

Stuli's Rs. 2fKt-15-52(1-20-5(111 plus 
tisu:i] allowances. 

1. Uiphwna/Certificate fn Yoga 
from a recognised Institutioft. 

2. Teach'ing/rnstnictional expe¬ 
rience in Y<^a, preferably in i te- 
cxtgniscd college. 

3. Adequaie knowledge jjj the 
theory and pianicc of Yr^. 

4. Ability to ccuTinnnncafe and 
give instmetiom in Engli.sli. 

Qjialification reUxable i.n the 
(if laiididalc'), o[ prcivcn ahi- 
liiy with ;ulc(}(ia[c number of vcajs 
ol st'ivicc and exjieiicute. 

BANARAS HINDI? tNTVEBSnr 
Faculty of Commerce & Business 

Management 
ADMIS^ON NOnCE 

Appheations are iin-ited for ad¬ 
mission to the following fnll-time 
courses commencing july, 1973: 

1. Mastff of Business \faiiago 
ment. 

(2-year four semester course) 

2. Bachelor of Business Mana¬ 
gement, 

(3-year six aenano ctmne) 

Eligibility: M.B.M. .A Gradu¬ 
ate of any discipline of a rcuijni. 
sed Unlvtirsiiy, 


Passed the Tye-Univer. 
sity Course/IKgher Secondary 
.School Certificaie oi* an equivalent 
examination. 

Those appearing in the qualify¬ 
ing exiuniQat'ioii in 1973 may also 
apply. 

A A tnU\itJn Provedure: Admis¬ 
sion is ba^ed *m the applicant's 
academic and other reanrt, his per¬ 
formance at the wfitten test, inter¬ 
view and group discussion. The 
group discuision svill be only fex' 
the candidates. 

Admission Tests: The written 
test nnli be held at Bombay, Hy¬ 
derabad, Kanpur, Patna, Delhi 
and \*aranasi on Eebnjary 25, 
1973. Those who qualify in the 
uTitcen Test will be called for 
(^ROlIP Discussion and/or Inter* 
view at Varanasi at a later date. 

Par AppHcntion Form; Write 
((»the Dean. Faculty of Commerce 
and Busines.s Management. 
1V\.\.\RAS Hiiulu Urriversity, 
\';uauas| 221005 emluslng an Indi¬ 
an ('iK(a{ Order for R«. 2 (pavrible 
to the Ranarxs Hindu Hmversily, 
Varanasi^ and a seli-nddrfssrd but 
vnstamp^d eitvelope fsiic 2fl ons 
13 tw>). The forms can also be 
hail iHTMUialh fioin the Faculty 
Ofriic fhctweeii II.CMt a.m. and 
2.(K1 p.tii.) by paying Rs. 2.00 bv 
Indian Po^lal Order pavable to 
the Baiiar.is Hindu Luviversitv. 
Caih'^fonev Orders/Cheques not 
;»(rej>rable. 

Mic lornis umipJeicd in all ie.s- 
pects and acompanied by the T»t 
Pee and supporting donimentr 
must reach the Facults on or be¬ 
fore Februan- 10, 1973. Fonns 
from tliose opting for the Varanasi 
Centir and delivered in penon 

the FuftiU) Offiic H-ill be arcep- 
ted without late fee upio Fehni. 
ary 17, 1975. and with a late fee 
o[ Rs. 10/. upio February 

1973. 


UNITEBSITY OF DELHI 
DELHI-7. 

Applications aie 'invited for the 
Soillowing posts:- 

1. Hindi Department 
One Professor 

2. MathematicB Department 
One Reader in Mathenuri^I 
.StaUAics 

3. Economics Department 

i. One Professor in CcODomic 
History 

ii. Two Research Assodaim 

(G.A..S.) 

iii. One Lecturer in Economic 
Statistics. 

4. Gonunerce Deputmetit 
One Reader 

j. Pli\si(.s and Astrophysics De¬ 
partment 
One Professor 

A. I-ihrary Sdence Department 
One Reader 

7. Faculty of Management-Stud¬ 
ies Department 

(i) One Professor 

(ii) One Reader 

The scales of pay of the posts 

ire;. 

a) Professor 

Rs. I IOO-50-l3U0^6U-KiOM. 

b) Reader 

Rv 70050-1250. 

f) Lecturer and Research — 
Associate 

Rb. 40040-800-50-960. 

All posts carry Deartieas, City 
Compensatory, House Rent Allow¬ 
ances and Retirement benefi 4 is 
admissible under the rules in force 
froini time to time. Rcseareh As- 
loriatesbip being a Eoating pcKt 
doc.s not carry retircmeni benehu. 

1. Getirral Qualifications: 

(a) For Professorships 
A Scholar of eminence. 
Independent published woit oi 

high standard and experience of 
teaching P^wr-graduate classes and 
guiding research for a ansder- 
5^ble period desirable. 

(b) Ebf Readerships 

Good academic record wth a 
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im oi hi^Ii sc<.onil clas& Master's 
Degree in the siil'tjcct concerned 
Aith a Dcxitor’s Dcpw or cquiva* 
mi published work. 

Independent published wwV [in 
addition to the published vinrt 
Tncuiioned abr-ve'i with ai leasl 5 
years' ie-iching expei-icncc in 
H6noi\rs'ri>«t jpiidnatc classes cv 

sential. 

(c) f-ty [.ictuvt'.vshil) at\d fif- 
st'iinh As^iirialef^hifts 
Cock! acadeutii i-coad u-iih .i 
ftrsi w lii;^h -iCk-ond rlass Masiev‘> 
Degiec 1*1 an ci,|uisaiciit degree o[ 
a Foreign I’niversits in the sub- 
jeri lonrerned 

Lecturers in Erorioinic's in a 
Univ’Crsity or (asllcite are eligilsic 
to applv for the Re«;earrh Asnv)- 
ciateships. Tl\e jsmons vho are 
alrendy \\-i>rkiiiB as l-eciurcrs in 
Colleges trill h.n'e their ularie> 
proicctevl if Hiey are selecteil ts 
Research Associates in the Depart¬ 
ment of Eennomir*. The tenors* 
of Research Assortates is ni>miallv 
for a period nf hn» years sritli a 
possible extentioii by one year 
more. 

II. Speciaf 'UesiTablf 
('hio.hfireitinns'. 

(i) For Prafff-^orshih m Pb\ 
sics: 

Specialization in any of ihr sub- 
jeeis, namely. Nuclear Physir.s 
Solid State Phyics/Flcclronics/ 
Microtsaves/ Spectroscopy' and 
high ^ticrgy Physics cithci theore 
tical or experimental. 

|li) For Professorship in the 
Faeutty of Management 
Slridies: 

Familiarity* with modem cou- 
oepta and techniques of financial 
management or with economic 
aspects of buuness. Teaching ex* 
perience at the Post-graduate level 
in any of these two subjects and 
ability to guide research students, 

(iii) For Professorship in Econo, 
mic 

.^parialliptiqw in dui fidd ol 


Fwoonamic Hiuory. 

(iv) For Readership im Com¬ 
merce'. 

Specializarion in Muilieting/ 
Taxation Uaws ami Praciioe. 

(v) For Readership ifi the 
Faculh of Management 
Studies: 

Mwier’s Degree in Business 
Management or Operations Re¬ 
search for teaching quantitative 
icchiiiques in Mana^menL Fami- 
liaiitv- with concepts and theories 
in Management or experience «n 
a Budness House udng quaniia- 
live inediods is highly desiwble. 

(vt^ For Readenhip in [Jbraw 
Sirienre: 

Tlie randitLate should ha\^ spe- 
riali 7 riiian in Economrtrit^. 
fviii For Readership in Lifirnrr 
.^n>nfe: 

IVjsou-s wiili experience in a 
rv'jHmdblc professional capacitv 
in addition to teaching experience 
will be given preference. 

The presrribed ajqdiraiion 
idnns for tlie pows can be had 
from the office of the untlersigneil 
(Esiab. IX") either personally or 
bv wndint; a self-addressed envt- 
loj»e and statnps worth R». 1.4.'i 
^including Refugees Relief 
■^tamp) to cover postage. 

Applications acccrntpajiied hv 
attested copies of Degrees fc oih^t 
Cmifieaies etc sliotiM reacli thr 
undo'signed not later tlian Lith 
February, 1975. 

Selected candidates will be it 
quuod to produce the original 
documents relating to theii age 
qualifications, experience be¬ 
fore joiiong the appMntmeut. 
Note: —(I) It wnll be open to the 
Uaiveraity lo tarnsidcr 
the ntunes of miirnble 
candidates who may 
But have applied. Re¬ 
laxation of any of the 
qualifications mav he 
Diade is ouieptiona] 
cases in ropect of all 


poets OQ the reoacD* 
raendatkm td the 
Selecdoa Clonunktee, 
(2) CiLrtva&.stng in any 
form or on behalf of 
the candidate will lie 
a disqualification. 

(91 In cise. auiudde csin- 
didate is not as'atlable 
for a|»|>omniieni (o 
the jiost of Header in 
Library Science the 
vacancy may be filled 
in bit' the appcABt 
m«iit a lecturer. 

(4‘) Candidaies called (or 
inlm'inr from out. 
tide Delhi srill be paid 
rtmiribution towanla 
thrir Rnilwav Fare as 
per rules 

iK, P. CUnill 
Registrar 

VNUTRSlXy OF RAJASTHAN 
JAIPUR 

Advertisement No.S T3 

"lu tnnnciiion wiih ihe jioiU 
«>l Ri iderv (two) aiul Rpseairh 
Avsfwjatn (two) in ibr rniiersity 
Di'|uruiu.su i,>f UichiiMn undci 
the .Sjiccial Assisiaufr IhogTdnmiP 
thr IMi.C, adv;'r:isrd in the 
mi>nth or .-Vugust, 1972 under 
-Xdverij'.einrni no. i> 7L* which .ip- 
lK?a3«l in the- Huulii.vinn Times 
and the Indian F.\|jreM, New 
Delhi, frerfi applications are invi- 
ted (on the usual prescribed form 
and through Proper Channel in 
the case of those already in map- 
loyment so as to readi this offiw 
latest by the 2Sth Febniaiy. 1973. 
Those who liavc already applied 
in mponse to the said aduertise- 
inmt No. 6/72 need not apply 
iigain but may send additional in- 
fonnation, if any, to the under- 
‘-igitcd by the same tlale viz. 25th 
February, 1973/' 

ad/L.P.' Vaiih 

lUgiitnr, 
Dated 25.1.71 
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VBtlVBBntT or BAJAMTBAh 

JAIFITK 

AdTMitement No, 1/1S 

"In connection with the pos^* 
of Professors (Geography J, Socio- 
logy 1 and Education 1) and Rea- 
dm (Pol. Sdence I. Philosophy 
1, Public Adnunstradon 1, and 
Adult Eilucaiion 1) adverdsed in 
the month of August, 1972, under 
Advertisement No. 5/72 which al*- 
pcared in the Hindustan Times 
iind the Indian Express, New 
Delhi, fresh applications are in¬ 
vited (on die usual prcaciibed 
form and through ]>roper channel 
in the case of those already In em* 
plo\'meiu, so as to reach this office 
latest by the 28d» February, 1973 
Those who have already applied 
in response to the said advertise- 
moit No. 5/72 need not apply 
again but they' may send addit¬ 
ional infoimatiOT. if any to die 
undersigned by the same date v'l/. 
28th Febniaiv, 1973.’' 

Sd/. L-P. Vaish 
Regisirai'. 

Dated; 25.1.73 

BANARAS HlNDt' university 

Institute of Medical Sciences. 
VaTanasl~2?1005 

ADMISSION NOTICE 
M.B.B S. COURSE 
Applications are Invited for 
admission to the M.B.B.S. 
Course ot this Institute on the 
prescribed form, obtainable from 
the Director, Institute of Medi- 
ral Sciences, Banaras Hindu 
University, Varanasi-221005. The 
application forms alongwlth 
necessary documents will b? 
supplied on written request ac' 
companJed by a crossed pcetal 
order of Rs. 2 /. payable to the 
"Director. Institute of Medical 
Sciences, B.H.U., VaTanasl’^ It 

can also be obtained personally 
on subnisslOD of a crossed pos* 
tal order of Rs. 2/- or on ea^ 


payment of Rs. 2/> on any work- 
ing day within office hours from 
the office of the Director, Inati' 
tute of Medical Sciences, 
B.H.U.. Varanasi. The last date 
for issue of application forms 
Is 20th of March 1973, and 
thereafter sale of appllcaldon 
form will be totally closed. 

Candidates shall be eligible 
for appearing Jn the Pre-Medi¬ 
cal Test (Competitive Entrance 
Examination) for admission to 
the I Year of M.B.BB. Course 
of the Institute of Medical 
Sciences If he/she has: 

ts) Passed the rntermediate 
Science or Pre-Medical 
Course examination or 
an equivalent examina¬ 
tion of a recognised 
Indian University with 
Physics. Biology and 
Chemistry ‘Inorganic 
and Organic!. 

‘bi Obtained a minimum of 
509 ^ marks In the aggro- 
gate of Science subjecte 
(Physics, ^emistry and 
Biology t In i.Sc, or eo.ul- 
valent examination, pro¬ 
vided that In the case of 
Scheduled caste and 
Scheduled tribe candi¬ 
dates — the minimum 
qualifying marks will be 
45%. The scheduled ca.'ste 
and scheduled tribe eandi 
dates shall have to sub. 
nitt a certificate from the 
District Magtetrate stat¬ 
ing that the candidate 
belongs to a Scheduled 
Caste or a Scheduled 
Tribe, and 

‘Cl Attained the age of 17 
years on 31st December. 
Of the year In which ad- 
mt’ssjon is rought-. The 
maxlnnjin age limit., how 
ever. t.s 25 years on 31st 
December of the same 
year. 

.^11 those candidates who are 
appearing at tl»e qualifying 
examination as per clause ‘a’ 
and expect to fulfil the eligi¬ 
bility requirements of clau» ‘a’ 
and 'b' before the 10th of July 
of the year of P.M.T, are also 


eligible to apply and appear at 
the P.M.T. However, their per. 
formance at the P.M.T. will be 
considered only if they provide 
documentary evidence of having 
satined the requirem^te of 
clauses 'a' and 'b' by the 10 th 
of July of the year of admission 
at the latest. 

Candidates seeking admission 
to the Institute who satisfy the 
above requirements shall be re¬ 
quired to appear at "The Pre- 
Medical Test ‘Competitive En¬ 
trance Examination^''. There 
fhall be a Common Competitive 
Entrance Examination for en¬ 
trance to Institute of Medical 
Sciences, BJI.U., All India Insti¬ 
tute of Medical sciences, New 
Delhi and Mahatma Qandhl 
Institute of Medical Sciences, 
Sewagram, Wardha. The Exa- 
mlnat'on shall be conducted on 
1st June 1973 at seven centres 
viz. Delhi. Bombay. Madras, 
Patna. Hyderabad. Nagpur and 
Varanasi. 

There are a total of 50 seats 
available for admission to the 
M.B.B S. course of this Insti¬ 
tute. 

Candidates who are interest¬ 
ed to compete for All India In¬ 
stitute of Medical Sciences, 
New Delhi and/or Mahatma 
Gandhi Institute of Medical 
Sciences. Bewagram Wardha, 
In addition to this Institute, 
are advised to go through the 
advertisements of these institu¬ 
tions and also to obtain copies 
of prospectus etc. from them 
d'rectly in order to know' nuin- 
bei of seats avat\ab\e in those 
institutions, their eligibility 
rules and other details. 

Candidates should submit 
their application forms duly 
filled as per procedure laid 
down on the instruction leaflet, 
latest by the 31st of March, 
1973. Incomplete applications & 
applications received after the 
due date will be rejected. For 
further details, the prospectus 
may be consulted and no in¬ 
terim enquln^ will be attended 
to. 
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7. 


UNIVERSITY 

WALTAIR 

Applications in the prescribed 
fonns are invited so as to reach 
the Rej^isirar on or l)cioie ‘Jld.-.T-* 
for the following posts. Kadi ap- 
plirniiun shall ))c accompanied hv 
a crossed Indian P»»suil Order for 
Rs. 10 - or a Hank receipt remii- 

ling the amount in the State Bank, 
of India. 

1. Librarian: 1. 

Srale: Rs. 1.000-I ,MkO. 

2. Lecturer in History & 
Archaeology: .1. 

Scale: Ri. ■1W^40- W-!>U- 

3. Lectitrer in Applied Phy 
sic«: 1. 

Sale; Rs. -lOO—10-8tKi-5(i- 
950. 

4. I^ecturer in Mineral Process 
Engineering: 1. 

Scale; Rs. 400-40-800-30- 

950. 

5. Analyst; 1. 

Scale; Rs. 400-40-800-50- 
950. 


8. Tochnician: 1. 

(Clinical Cliomistiy Liibora- 
loiy); 

Scale: Rs. 

9. Compounder: 1. 

.Stale; Rs. 00-0-150 -7-1:)?. 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

1. For (he pos( of Lihrarian: 

Fira Seotmil Class M.A./ 
M Sc. M.Coin. !Vi»Joc pins 
First or Second class R.f.ih. 
St. «»r Diploma in 
Science. The Dcjjiee in 
M.Lib.Sc. is a preferondal 
<|ualtficauon. 

At lea« 10 veari expert 
enre as Librarian w of 
working in a res[:ionstt>Ie 
profestional capadtN in a 
I'inveisitv Librars, 

‘ti Ktx\igtii>ed Re>e.nih ex- 
perience oi work tin sjrerial 
ptojecu. 

2. For the post of Lecturers: 

First («“ Higli Second class 
ler's Degree in the ct^ncermtl '•nl»- 
jecj. 


independent remicli. For sanior 
1‘VllowHhips -in Bolany, jttearch 
in riant Cyio-Genetics is essential. 

Age: Not over 40 years. 

5. For Junior Fellowships: 

I’iisi Ciil.iss .5f:isier*s Degree in 
suhjeti and si>me a(>nttide 
im Re.seardi. 

Age: Not over 55 years. 

fl. For the Post of Technician: 

hO S.S.IX.. 

I'Kj A renifiratr in Laboratory 
1 echnidan'.s Course <»f the 
Medical ile{>:irtnten(. 

7 For thr posl of Compounder: 

IJ > p.l^^ tij ,s,s.i,.f 

A ii'ifilitaic o! having ^wss- 
t’d (Aini)>ouiuk‘i\ CMimina- 
lion londufied by Ci‘»ven)- 
meiw fif AntJhra Pt'adesli or 
Dipliinia in PliaiTiiact 
rx.nnin.iiioii. 

Age: \oi exceeding 50 vears. 
Rotpiisitunis for ihe :ipplication 
fonn*; anti orhei driails niav br 
made m Svi P. Mannmantha Rao, 
Deptity Registrar, Artdhra Uni- 


6. Senior F^owihips: 


Physics: 3. 

Rs. 600/- 
Botany: 2, 

Rs. 500/- 
Gfology: 2. 

Rs. 500/- 

JunioT Fellowships: 

Physics: 3. 

Rs. 300/-. 

St)t/my: 4. 

Rs. 500/-. 

Rs. 300/-. 

Cfohgy: 2. 


Fixed 

amount 


3. For Ihe post of Analyst: 
M..Sc. Fir^t Cb^ Higli .S«t>rd 

class in Chemistrv. one or twn 
years' experience in Siticaie .\nu- 
Ivsis and familj.irii> rvitli .Analyti¬ 
cal Technitjnes using sjjeciro- 
phoiometer. Flame Pliounneier. 
Folm u»i aph, Spectn^^rapli :nid 
\-ray difracrion. 

4. For Senior Fellowships; 

Dortorarr in !.he tebtc-l 
or equivalent Publisfiftl Re.search 
work in recognised journals hav¬ 
ing aptitude for original and 


\crsitv, U’aliair ;uxT>mp.inied by i 
self-iuMrc’isctl and stamped enve- 
)o[X' and a .Slate Bank Challan oi 
cn^sst'd Indian JAistal Order foi 
one Rupee, The L-ii.versiiy re¬ 
serves the right to hit or not to 
fill the jjosis. The erner contsin- 
ing the application sliould be 
sui)er.srril>*Tl as "Applifaiioii for 
appoiiiiment to the jmjsi of ... 

Stl - M. (.*o|j:ibkri<«iina Reddv 

Rt^trar, 
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USEMIL BOOKS 


TITLE 


MICE POSTAOl 


m . 
n ■ 

5 

ei 


a 

> 


Indian Nayy Examlnatlba. July and Dacember 
1967, July 196B, Oacamber and July 1969 

Indian Navy Examinatfonf Dacember 1970 
Indian Navy £j(afnjnalior|.'July 1971 
Indian Navy Examinailo.n. Dacember 1071 
Indian Navy Examination^ July 1972 


Nafional Defence Academy examination. 
Oecambar 1971 

National Oolance Academy Examination. 

May 1972 

Indian Military Academy Examination. April 1071 

Indian Military Academy Examination, 

November 1071 

Indian Military Academy Examination, 1972 
Indian Admlntstraltve Service Examination, 1906 

iHvtd Cy lilt Union Public jerriee ComnUuion, Horn DothL 


AfMtliith from «// authorised soiling agsnU, 

fOH CASH lau 
KITAt MMML 

Janpath, Naw Delhi (Phone ; 312961) 
GOVT. OF mow BQtff DEPOT 
S, K. S. Roy Road, Calcutta-1 
(Phone : 23-3813) 

PUBUCATIOM BMEGH 
SAU COUNTCltt IN NEW OEtHI 

I) UOrOG OHAVAN (PhoA* : 372QB2> 

II) MOHAN SINGH MARKET, I.N.A. COLONY 

>ii) C.eit BUILDING. BAHADUR SHAH 
ZAFARMARG 


Re. P. 

Ra. P. 

67B 


1 70 

019 

1 70 

0 11 

1 70 

0 m 

170 

019 

ri OTB 

• 16 

076 

• 10 

0 76 

OM 

IDS 

l» 

105 

111 

105 

• 19 

260 

1 

lASdndudMe 
Rejn. ghiieni 

FOR MAIL ORDERS 


MANAGER 
OF PUBLICATIONS 

CIVIL LINES. DEI 


NOTE : 

Postal Charges extra for 
mail orders below Rs. 5 
in India, 

Registration Charges extra 
(or mall orders below Rs. 2 
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A MONTHLY CHBONICLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 



Mi»ttriiig kii vMteOld liddresK «t tlie 4Sth Annual maeRng «f Hm Board hoM at 






We are in need of young and energetic men and 
women who are prepared to work for the sale of 
National Savinga Certificates and Time Deposits 
of the Government of India. Your work will be to 
canvass for these Government securities which 
offer upto per annum interest. It Is a 
challenging work which offers you 1.75% 
commisalon« an opportunity to Improve your 
personality and to Know people. 


Employed persons wishing to add to their incomes 
may also apply. 


tf fou am intmr9Mt0d, 
wfitm to~d»Y to tho 
fiotionm! So¥ing$ Commhafonor^ 
Foot Bom No, 9$^ Nogpur, 



«S»e 7S/S07 




FROM lUB TO AIU 


The 48th annual meeting of the Inter-Uni¬ 
versity Board which took place at Kolhapur on 
February 5 & B, 1973 was notable for several 
things. As a consequence of the withdrawal 
of membership by the University of Ceylon, 
the Boani decided to re-designate itself as the 
Association of Indian Universities (AIU). This 
change will come into effect with effect from 
April 1, 1973. Reactions to this change of name 
available so far go to show that a very large 
number of people have welcomed it. While the 
Board was and will continue to be basically an 
organisation on which universities are repre. 
sented by their vice-chancellors, it is reasons, 
ble to hope that after this change of name more 
and more teachers will come to be associated 
with this organisation. In that sense the 
change of name signifies a certain shift of em. 
phasis also. 

Tn keeping with the mood of the house, the 
President, Dr. K. L. Shrimali first took up 
tho.se items on the agenda which had a bearing 
on the governance of universities. Certain 
recent developments in this regard were caus¬ 
ing concern and he felt that the Board should 
address itself to these matters first of all. For 
instance, university legislaUon was on the 
anvil in a number of States—Uttar Pradesh, 
Gujarat. Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh. 
Kerala, Bihar, etc. In most of these States the 
accent was on assumption of more and more 
I'nwers by the Governments. In the opinion of 
the Board this represented a trend which re¬ 
quired to be arrested. A resolution passed on 
the subject is given separately in a box. 

Two important proposals referred by the 
Planning Commission dealt with the question 
of fee policy at the higher educational stage 
and the issue of selective admission to universi¬ 
ties. In regard to the formei-, the Board resolved 
a.s under: 

“There are a number of other factors which 
merit extensive consideration, such as the 
following:^ 

K the pattern of expenditure in regard to 

higher education at the Centre and the 
State level; 

2. the pattern of expenditure at the State 
level in respect of the State maintained 
sector and the privately financed sector; 


3. the basis of grant to universities and 
colleges; 

4. the State policies in regard to helping the 
under priviliged to pursue higher edu. 
cation. 

The Board suggested that all these details 
must be gone into thoroughly before a proper 
decision on the subject can be taken. As argued 
at present the Board is unable to support the 
proposal of enhancement of fees.” 

In regard to selective admissions, the Board 
agreed with the general approach of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission and endorsed the following 
issues as formulated in its document: 

(a) At the first degree stage, (particularly 
in the case of liberal arts courses), serious aTid 
sustained attempts should be made to diversify 
admission of students into different channels, 
namely, regular colleges, afternoon and even¬ 
ing colleges and correspondence courses. 
Broadly speaking, the relative proportions of 
these channels should be 50:25:25 respectively 
to be achieved by the end of the Fifth Plan. 

(b) Part time and own time education 
should be accorded parity of sUtus and pres¬ 
tige with the regular colleges. The quality of 
academic and physical facilities in these insti¬ 
tutions should, in no way, be inferior to that in 
the regular institutions. 

(c) Admissions to regular colleges should }ye 
made keeping in view the academic and other 
physical facilities to be determined before ad¬ 
missions are actually made. 

fd) Admission to postgraduate level should 
be selective on the lines of admissions to pro¬ 
fessional courses. Since postgraduate education 
is intimately connected with research, post¬ 
graduate colleges should where possible, be 
errouped and the universities , should sponsor 
postgraduate centres to benefit and strengthen 
all such colleges. 

Since the Board is due to celebrate its Golden 
Jubilee in 1975, it was decided to get a history 
of the Board written and also draw up a pro- 
gi'amme of celebrations. A number of other 
resolutions were also adopted. 

Prof. K.S. Narang, Vice-Chancellor, Punjabi 
UniT^rsity, Patiala, was elected as President of 
the Board for the next year. The next meeting 
of the Board will be held at IIT, Kharaimur. 


the future of indun education 

Paper presented at One Asia Assembly held in February. 1978 at New Oelht 


T\^'enty five years after India became inde¬ 
pendent of British rule, it seems reasonable to 
ask in which direction the country has been 
moving and what lies ahead say during the next 
25 yeai-s. This exercise was not undertaken with 
any degree of seriousness or rigour a few 
months ago when the silver jubilee of the 
country’s freedom was celebrated. In fact the 
whole thing was done in a low key. The situa¬ 
tion did not look too bright then, nor has it visi¬ 
bly improved since. But there is no reason why 
the country^ should not have examined the 
path of development taken by it so far, so that 
guidelines for future action could be evolved- 
whatever can or might be said about other 
sectors of activity, not to analyse the trend and 
nature of developments during the last 25 years 
in the field of education is to more or less make 
sure in advance that progress in the next 25 
years will be unproductive, lopsided and. in 
the ultimate analysis, socially unjust. 

It is extraordinarly how much resistance 
there is to an analysis of the past failures in 
the field ef education. The last major exercise 
in this regard was undertaken by the Educa¬ 
tion Commission which worked for two years 
from 1964-66. Even a casual reading of its re¬ 
port makes it clear that the Commission was 
proceeding on the assumption that it had a 
clean slate to write on. That is to say it felt 
free to make any suggestions or recommenda¬ 
tions whether these were compatible with the 
existing reality or not. Perhaps the point can 
be illustrated by taking up a minor example 
from the report. The report of the Education 
Commission said that no remuneration should 
be paid to examiners for doing examination 
work. In principle, the argument is impeccable. 
Evaluating work of students is a part of the 
job for which teachers are employed. To draw 
a distinction between teaching and evaluation 
is, to put is simply, somewhat artificial. The 
Commission was therefore perfectly correct in 
affirming this principle. But the issue is not of 
saying the right thing but of suggesting a 
course of actiem which, given the existing situa¬ 
tion, can mark a real improvement if and when 
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acted upon. In other words» unless the recom¬ 
mendation can. be implemented and is Indeed 
of a kind which has a reasonable chance of 
being acted upon, the recommendation is as 
good as not made. 

What is said here has somewhat larger impli¬ 
cations as a matter of fact An analysis of the 
reports of the various committees and commis¬ 
sions made during the last century or so indi¬ 
cates, generally speaking, two trends. Either 
these reports repeat the recommendations 
made by earlier committees and commissions 
or they make recommendations of the kind 
which it is not possible to implement. In both 
cases the basic situation rema,ins unchanged. 
Indt'C'J. ii deterioiates because a bad situation, 
if unattended lo. become worse and worse with 
the passage of time. This is precisely what has 
l»en happening in our context. Committee 
after committee has made the same set of 
lecommendation.s or. which is the .same thiim. 
a new set of unrealistic recommendations hut 
this has not meant any concrete action so that 
the situation today is infinitely worse than it 
wa.s say in 1882 when an important committee, 
for iastance. recommended that education a! 
the secondary level needed to be vocationa- 
lised. 

Perhaps the foregoing paragraphs need to be 
qualified in one sense. Some of the recom¬ 
mendations do get acted upon. Those are of the 
kind which do not require any dislwation of 
the given balance of forces, social and ctono. 
mil*- or can be implemented through an increa.s. 
cd investment of resources. A rase in point, are 
some of the recommendations of the University 
Education Commission (1948-49), one of the 
more influential commissions in recent years. 

9 

comparatively speaking. This Commission re¬ 
commended the adoption of the three.year de¬ 
gree course. To implement it did not require 
any basic social engineering and so cm the 
whole the recommendation was implemented. 
Furthermore, this Commission suggested an 
improvement in the salary scales of teachers 
and the channeling of funds from the Centre 
to the universities through the establishment 
of a statutory body on the pattern of the Bri- 



tish U.G.C. Both these recommendations were vestment is as good as wasted. Why they drop 
acted upon and with entirely salutary results, out is primarily owing to economic reasons. 
But this Commission also made quite a few Poverty compels them to act as productive 
other suggestions which have been left severe- members of the family. The answer to this 
ly alone. To implement them required fairly problem is therefore not only increased invest- 
drastic changes within the academic system ment in elementary education which is sought 
and the academic community was not prepared to be made in the Fifth Plan but also an in- 
for it. This explains why. for instance, despite creased tempo of economic growth. As long as 
the Radhakrishnan Commission's total on- 40-50% people live below the poverty line, ele- 
slaught on the examination system, the system mentary education will always continue to be 
remains what it was. a hit and miss affair. The connection between 

To seek to analyse the past failures is there, education and economic growth is, as should 
fore not only an academic exercise. On the be evident clear and indeed inescapable. 
f:ontrary, it has wide ranging and concrete im 3) The secondary schools receive more and 
plications. More specifically, unless one ran more students because more and more of them 
answer the question why some of the recom- pass out from primary schools. This happens 
mendations of the earlier committees and com- mainly in respect of students from those fami- 


mission.*! were acted upon and some were net. 
one is not ready to suggest anything with re. 
gard to the future. In the following few pages 
it is proposed to raise a few issues which would 
lake into account the reasons for past failures, 
the possibilities of present action and what the 
position is likely to be in case the present 
trend.s continue unchecked: 


lies which can afford to go on attending school, 
something like .33 to 50% of the population. 
Investment in primary education has been so 
unsatisfactory as not to cover even this cate¬ 
gory of students. Perhaps in the Fifth Plan this 
Fituation will change. 

Conditions in these schools are appalling. 
Teachers are ill.paid. physical conditions in 


1) While some kind of a tentative explanation 
has been offered above, it needs to be specified 
even more starkly. Whatever in these recom¬ 
mendations required drastic modification, whe¬ 
ther academic, social or economic, was ignored. 
But w’^hatever could be accommodated within 
the existing stiucture through an increased 
investment of funds was almqst invariably 
done. The rising cur\e of expenditure on edu. 
cation in the last 25 years indicates two things, 
growth in numbers as also implementation of 
some of the recommendations involving extra 
expenditure made by the various Committees 
and Commis-sions. The basic elements in the 

Sge'"' undergo any 

fauUh education, the 

thatT pv V ™ Investment at 

ion to the grossly inadequate in rela. 

ion to the magnitude of the problem. But what 
IS vrorse, and this is the second asnert 
• problem even this inadequate investment is he 


most cases are unsatisfactory and the general 
level of accomplishment is so very poor that 
all that a person passing out from a high school 
brings with him is a certain ability to read and 
write but. not some of those middle level skil ls 
which would make him a more productive 
member of society. The alienation from physi¬ 
cal labour, so characteristic of our society is, 
to some extent, also a by-product of the period 
of high school education, 

4) While in 1950-51 40% of the total expendi¬ 
ture on education was on primary schools, by 
1965456 (the latest year for which detailed 
figures are available) it had come down to 26* ;.. 
The expenditure on other sectors of education 
nafl increased and during the last five years 
or so it has remained, as far as one can judge, 
at a low level, that is to say, closer to 26% than 
40%. It IS only in the Fifth Plan that the pro. 
portions are sought to be changed. 

5) It is at the terUary level that expenditure 
has been going up steeply. To refer to Educa¬ 
tion m Indu., Volume 1, again from which these 
figures are taken, in the year 1965-66 the ex 
penditure on universities was 7.9";„ that on 

g and deserve to be scrutinised for the 
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implicattoM that they throw Up which are. j 

bi-oadly speaking, as follows: ,, ‘ 

(a) The expenditure on universities includes j 
some expenditure on professional education , 
also. Some of the universities are predomi* j 
nantly technical univeraiUes. Roorkee, for eX' : 
ample, is purely technical. Jadavpur is pre. 
Uommantly technical. Then there are uni^r- 
sities like BHU. Annamalai, Ban^. which 
have well dev'eloped faculties of technology. A 
ceruin percentage of the expenditure on une 
ver.=ities would therefore have to be taken aw y 
and added to the expenditure on profession I 

' (bf 855i of the total enrolment of students is 
in arts and science colleges. Out of the Wtal 
expenditure not even 10% is spent on th^ 

2 500 odd colleges; since 1965-66 the 
has gone up by another 500 or so This h^m. 
largelv because no one has any serious 
tioL from college education. On the 
college is regarded as a transit point ^tween 
school and ent.-y into life. At the age t5d6 

when most students pass out 

•trp tnti vouriK to enter life, a ie»\ 

ZX iZe they are ready ^dotng 

something. These 3-4 years a™ ^ “ 
college. The colleges on the -whole are 
equipped and ill-sUfled and students do not get 
Sything like satisfactory e^ucahon. ^ some 
students can manage to study with proBt tha 
is hardlv bv design. Put another way, one <an 
sav that these colleges are, really speakmg. de- 
for containing social dissatisfaction ana 
not institutions -where knowledge or skills are 


formulated and expressed in terM ol 
and programmes. The Approa* pai^r rf te 
Fifufpian does not mark any c'Mr bredt with 
the slrategj- of develoment being toUowed so 
far. The only notable change that it marks 
in respect of education is additional provision 
of a subsiantial magnitude for elementary edu- 
raiion. This is an attempt to redress the 
balance. But let there be no mistake a^t n. 
The basic structure of education remains un¬ 
changed which .to put it briefly, is as follows. 

Primary and secondaiy education have to be 
provided because there is a (’crlain amount of 
demand for them- But this demand comes 
largely from those sections of the j>opidaiion 
which are neither politically verj- import«int 
nor sociallv vociferous. The vociferous sec- 
of the population while numerirally quite 
small, are very assertive in respect of what they 
w;mt. They want Xv:o things: more and more 
C'lucation at the tertian level and at a cost 
v.h.ioh is not significantly higher than what, 
it used to he 10-20 years ago. Kven if the costs 
•'avc been increasing those should be absorbed 
bv the national exchequer and ivd by the in¬ 
dividuals concerned. That all the ix'ople who 
pass through the tertiary sector nf education 
^ are unable to gel jobs and that educated un- 
’ empitwment has been increasing rather than 
j ‘UM-reasuip does not seem to cause any serious 
' disquiet to those asking for education at this 
le\*ef. Di.ssati.shed they are to some extent but 
not in the e.vTent as to ask for a change in the 
' strategv^ of development. That Ls because in 
p .-ipite of some of the patent disadvantages which 


imparted. . upon them, there are some advantages too, The 

(c) The expenditure on professional collets obvious of them ia that most of the gains 

is much higher than on other colleges. Indeed development go to them rather than to those 
it is something like 1* times that on the arts poverty line- On balance 

and science colleges as also on the universities. they seem to prefer the existing 

Yet the number of students studying in en- arrangement In any other arrangement Uiat 
gineering, medicine, etc., is ahout S*'. of the .jugjji thought of. 

total enrolment. In other words, as compared jg largely for these reasons that what 

to approximately 80?fc of the students who are pygr might have been the recommendations of 
in arts and science colleges, the or so who experts, no basic structural changes have taken 
are in professional colleges cost 11 times extra, pja^e in the system of education to put 
6 ) l^y should this be so? The answer is n provocatively the present system seems 
that all this is a part of the strategy of develop- suif those who by and lar^e stand 


ment adopted by the country. In no country to benefit by it. To change it in any 
and under no system, education is or can be significant way -would require basic 
an autonomous activity. It is always a part of changes as indeed a different strategy of deve- 
the total activity with certain objectives clearly lopment and that la why even though every 
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Minister of ESducatloi vhen he stands on tht 
platform condemns the system, he end* up by 

contmulng to suppwt it 
ft) This however is not to deny that there art 
cerious streases and strains developing so that 
some of the policies now being ioUwed are be¬ 
coming increaangly vulnerable. 

(a) "Por Instance, the unusually lavish expen. 
diture on professional education is not prwitiR 
productive. A large number of engineers are 
unemployed, Something like 5Q.QQ0 engineers, 
doctors, scientists and other research worlcew 
have already left the country to settle down In 
other countiles. Then there Is the related ques¬ 
tion of the costs of piofessional education. 
Something like 75^% of the costa come from 
(he national budget and it is a moot question 
whether in terms of social justice It is defensi¬ 
ble to pay those who can afford to pay for them- 
•selves and to deny education to those who arc 
unable to pay for themselves. 

^b) The approximately three million students 
at the undergraduate level are feeling more 
and moi'e re.stless and thwarted. A good deal 
of the student trouble that is witnessed in the 
country originates from this source. The pre- 
seni device of keeping these students occupied 
in what passes for education so that they aa* 
not uil of them simultaneously let loose upon 
the market cannot be sustained for long. The 
number is already umnanegeahle and to deai 
with such a large number of students in this 
kind of a dishonest and, what Is wane, uo- 
jir^Mluciive way will not work. 

ic) AVhlle this is not so true of other sectors, 
ai the tertiary sector at any rale the work ethic 
of teachers is beginning to pose problems. In 
most places no progress can be made precisely 
because the teachers are unwilling to exert them¬ 
selves fuJly. It is not a problem which can be 
described an insoluble but another few years of 

indecision and drift and it will almost become 
that: 


Over arching almost all theae problems 
education is the sustained and unrepente 
neglect of adult and continuing education J 
Herious attempt has been made either by volu 
U,ry agencies or by the Government to invol 
those people who are now unlnvolved. 

Clearly, the system is so wasteful that' 

^ becoming more and mo 
^ difficult. Those who drep out from the primai 
? schools are seldom literate. Those who ) 


through secondary schools acquire literacy but 
little more than that. Those who go through 
college acquire some skills, but these are not 
identiffable enough to enable the student to be¬ 
come a productive member of the society. At 
the professional level enormous sums of money 
are being expended for training pec^le who are 
not required In the proportion that they are 
trained. What is more, the coet cf training 
them is so high that some of these funds. If 
diverted to other sectors of education, would 
help to improve things. 

All these are important reasons lor changing 
the system. But the system cannot be changed 
primarily because it is a part of the strategy o* 
development beiqg foUowed try the country as 
a W'hole and secondarily because there is no in¬ 
centive for change even from within. The 
teachers are as much a part of the academic 
stagnation as the students or their parents. To 
infer from the foregoing analysis that the syr 
tem in its present form cannot survive too long 
should not be regarded as an unrealistic state¬ 
ment. The strongest argument for having to 
change it is of course economic. In terms of 
her total budget, both at the central and the 
state levels. India is spending something like 
14^ per year on education. The only other 
item of higher expenditure in the total budget 
is defence. This is only a way of saying that 
while it is possible to scane extent to step up 
expenditure on education, this cannot be done 
on any significant scale. With the rate of 
grewdh being what it has been for the Iasi 
several years even this much of expenditure on 
education is proving to be some kind of 
strain. The case for being more conscious of 
productivity in the field of education is thus 
inescapable. 

It would be somewhat optimistic however to 
believe that the economic argument would pre¬ 
vail without a drastic modification of the startegv 
of develpoment being followed by the countn*. 
Mter all what is being witnessed in the field of 
education is being witnessed in several other 
fields of activity as well: medicare housing, 
transport, etc. for instance. Can it happen that 
these other fields of activity are so modified 
as to ensure better social justice and education 
remains what it is? ft is difficult to be categori- 
cal on this point In other fields of activity the 
basic issue is social justice. In education .it 
IS social justice as well as better productivity. 

Amrik Singh 
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ALLAHABAD SEMIKAI^ ON 

EZABONATION 

EMPROVraiENT 

A setoinar on the improvement 
of examination was organized by 
Education Depaicment of Allaha. 
bad University recently. The Uni- 
ver&iiv Grants Commission provi. 
ded scRue financial assistance for 
this purpose. Dr. Babu Ram 
Saxena. the Vice.Cliancellor, while 
inaug;urating the seminar urged 
the academics to bring out speedy 
and eff^ve changes in the exa. 
mination procedures. He dted the 
example of ancient institutions 
like Gurukul where a system of 
examination was the exami nation 
of' conduct and tlie purity of dia- 
racier was considered the greatest 
achievement of the student. It was 
rather unfortunate that the situ.i- 
tion has totally changed and in 
today's examination system the 
conduct finds no place. This is 
hannful in building up of natio. 
nal'diaracter. The autonomy o{ 
institutions of higher learning 
Which was so prevalent in the 
Gurukul system is totally absoiil 
thSe daysu 

The seminar was attended bv 
\'icclChaiicel]ors, Professors ol 
Education, Mathematics and Sta¬ 
tistics, Research Workers,, Officials 
of the State Govt and the Uni. 
versity Grants Commission. Ihe 
seminar focussed the prpbltnis 
concerning the practical utilily of 
examinations, the evaluation of 
mental abilities, modcrriis.uU<n of 
syllabus and curricula. Tlie cjues. 
citxi of validity of examinations 
was also given considerable atten¬ 
tion. The question of providing 
optional question in various exa. 
minaciofis was well debated. Tlie 
various methods to reduce the 
dqnent of subjectivity in the 
evaluation methods were »ami- 
n^. It wm agreed that elaboraie 


marking instructions, checkJist of 
answers and model scripts for va. 
rious divisicMis diouM be desiguci 
for the use of universities. The 
question of 'Valiiqt" its effect 
on borderline cases was also con* 
sidered at length. The merits and 
ilenieriu of the semester svsiem 
internal assessment, paper (lenctl 
test and the achievement of stu¬ 
dents in practidls and viva.vocc 
^\ tTe si nie of the other interesting 
topics for disoission. 

CONCESSIONS FOR OFFICE 
STAFF AT G.N.U. 

The Sytidicatc of Guru Nanak 
I'niver.vity has decided to allow' 
ilie employees working in anv of 
ulftces or deparimctii^ of the 
crnnients of Punjab, Haryana 
and Himachal and Chandigarh 
Administration to appear ar the 
P.e.lniversity, B.A. and M.A. ex¬ 
aminations privately. However, 
this privilege will t>e confined to 
those who have been in the per- 
maneiii employment for at least 
three years preceding the year of 
examination. But m those areas 
where evening colleges exist, 
the candidate unitUl be en. 
couraged to join the courses in 
Muh colleges. If he fails to 
>ccurc admission or his special 
duties in the establislunMt does 
nsH allow him lo avaril of these 
fadlicies, be would be alfowcd to 
npjxjar as a private candidate. 

SEMINAR ON HIGHER 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The Educadon Department of 
the WcM. Bengal Government 
would be ozgmizing a twoday 
seminar in Calcutta early in 
March. The seminar will seek 
guidelines on the structure, curri¬ 
culum and CKher details r^arding 
the proposed higher secondary 
aystem of eduotion to be intro. 


duced in the lUte. The Vic^ 
Chancellors of diflb'cat univeni- 
des, principals of selected colleges, 
department officials, president ol 
the board of secondary education 
and some ectncaiioivisis would 
also be participating in (he 
seminar. 'The somnar would be 
locu-ssirig the pioblems of two. 
class higher secondary education 
in the existing colleges and the 
consequential financial un|dica. 
tiona. The avuciiire and objec¬ 
tive of 10—cla.ss scluxil svlUbus 
would also come up for macus- 
sioii. 

NCERTS EXPERIMENTAL 
PROJECTS 

The National Council for Edu- 
cational Research and Training 
has approved 297 experimental 
projects for financial assisunce 
during 1972-73 to be conducted in 
secondary schools all over the 

country. 

The total gniiu sanctioned for 
these projects would be nbuui 
sixty eight thousand tupem. 

Projects have been sanctioned 
in the areas of teaching-learning 
pvaolees, cuTriculum, examina- 
don and evaluation, behaviour 
problems, co-curricular acliviiivs. 
organisation and administration. 

The Council has formulated a 
scheme to encounge seomdarv 
school teachers to undertake pro¬ 
jects directed towanls improve, 
ment of dassroom praditrs and 
iciaied aciivities. These srhemes 
.’lie piiniaiih lu encourage ilicm to 
adopt a sdentific apprOadi to the 
solution of their problems. 

The Sutfrwise distribution of 
the projerU is; Rajasthan 72. My¬ 
sore .56. A.l*. 3.3. Gujarat 27, \f. 
P. 26, U P. 17, Punjab 15. West 
Bengal 10, Tamil Nadu 10. Malia- 
caafaitra A Chandigarh 6, J & E 6. 
Bihv B, Oriast 2, Kerala 2. Delhi 
1 
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^A€E TBCHMOUMSrY 

AT AHMEDABAD 

Three new teaching centres will 
be started from the next session at 
the Gujarat Univernty to meet the 
gj'uwing demand for trained pet* 
sonnel in the fields of space re. 
search, communications tetlino- 
logy, business management and 
cumpiiier science. Over the years 
Ahmedabad has become a centre 
of activity in the fieJd of space re- 
search, TV and satellite communi. 
cations. The university would 
Stan with one-year postgraduate 
diploma courses in the first ins¬ 
tance. Later on a two-year post¬ 
graduate course would be added, 
llic initial enrolment will be res¬ 
tricted to twenty students. 

Ihiiversity also plans to offer 
siiortJenD refresher courses for in- 
service candidates. The university 
niithnritie^ are already in touch 
with the Faculty of the Indian 
InsiiiiJte of Management and re- 
pi-csentati\*es of Physica) Resarch 
Lalroraiory and Indian Space Re- 
sctirrh Organiraiion and various 
oihcr industrial houses. The baaic 
phihisophy of the Centre will be 
lo generate employment oriented 
ediirati(>n:il training programmes 
based on the requirements of the 
variou.s industries of the region. 
The Unii-ersity Grants Commiss- 
ion has welcomed these courses 
and is impressed with the job ik)- 
teniial in the various fields. 

ICCR SUMMER CAMPS 

The Indian Council for Cultu¬ 
ral Relations this year would or. 
gani/.c four camps for the benefit 
of foreign students who aie study¬ 
ing in Indian Universities and 
Ollier institutions of higher learn, 
ing. Three such camps would be 
held in Kashmir during the suiu- 
tner between May 15 and'June 26 


and the fourth in South India from 
May 15 June 11. These camps 
ai« maialy oiganized to acquaint 
tiie foreign students with the cul¬ 
ture of the country. The pro. 
gramme will include sightjeeing, 
lectures on India and other parti¬ 
cipating countries, debates on in. 
teiTiational affairs and cultural 
programmes from different lands. 
The inieresung programme of 
'‘\fc and My Country” would 
provide opportunity to the parti¬ 
cipants to speak about themselves 
and their motherland. 


MADRAS FTLM 

institute 

.Another Institute \or film acU 
ing has hi^en planned on the pat^ 
tem of the Poona Film Institute 
at Madras. It would however 
he financed largely by the South 
Indian Film Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. In the first instance, a 
two.yrar course in acting in the 
four South Indian languages of 
Tamil. Trlugu, Kannada and 
Mnlayalam would be given. Mr, 
P. Hnju. Principal of the Insti. 
htte and a Hollywood trained 
eonsjdtant on acting, announced 
that subsequently theoretical 
i7i.f/r7(cfion in the principles and 
aesthr/irs of a^ng with special 
rrfrrcnrr to cinema would also 
he fy.rruided. Practical trniniug 
will comprise of exercises fn 
vKJvrnirnts, mime and gesture, 
development of dialects and vo. 
rious specialised skills in stunt, 
wusir and dance. 

The Institute has received 
good res pome and as many as 
30(t idudenfs kaifc already sent 
their applications through the 
mrious Soffthem Stales. ‘ The 
first bkteh nrould be limited to 
38 candidates. 


NEW COMMONWEALTH 
YOUTH PROCaABOfiE 

The Commonwealth Ministers 
Conference concerned with yoiith 
matters met in Lusaka recently. 
The dclegaies agreed on a sut- 
point plan of action for Conunon- 
wealih cooperation which will in¬ 
clude opportuiiites for advanced 
studies in youth work in Africa, 
Asia and the Caribbean. Bursa¬ 
ries and fellowships will enable 
youth leaders to attend th«e cen¬ 
tres and other institutions in deve. 
lojicd and developing countries. 
Sjjecial awards will recognise and 
encourage work by young people 
for national development. 

At the meeting, the host coun¬ 
try, Zambia promiseil £18,000 a 
ycaj for three years as well as faci¬ 
lities to establish :i regional 
centre- 

Mr Rirhiirtl Wofxl. the British 
Minister for Oerseas Develop¬ 
ment announced that his countrv 
would contribute 30 percent of 
expenditure upio a limit of 
r.TO.OOO during tlie first three 
vear^ of the jirogramme. 

The next meeting, to review 
Uie progress, will be held in 
Ottawa during August. 

GUJARAT UNIVERSITIES 
ORGANIZE YOUTH CAMPS 

The Lniversiiies of Gujarat, 
national social service organiza. 
lions and SaiTodaya workers liave 
joimW ■ formulated a projeel 
which will involve some 10,000 
youths to work in the drought hit 
areas in the State. The project 
was discussed recently at a two- 
day convention held at Gujarat 
X'idYapeeili. Two camps each in 
Dharujupur Taluka of Bulsar Dis-. 
trict and ^iii Brt^ . 
rrici have been planned in tlie 
coming ilti'ce montlis. Similai' 
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youth caznfis niU b6 opened in 
as other drou^t afff«‘ipd areaa in 
the State. About 100 students 
would Ik working in each of 
these camp. The>’ wniifd 
be ^ven training in 
digging of welUp catitla roainien 
anoe, first-aid and other aspecti^ 
o( drought relief works. 

The I’jce-Cl^aiiceHors of the 
Universities in Gujarat ulsc^ had 
4 meeting recently with the Chan. 
cellcM' Shriman Narayan for this 
purpoae. Ic was dedded chat iiaft 
and students would be sent out 
to lotrclty areas during vacations 
An extensive drive Cor collectin',* 
surplus foodgrains and grass 
would be undertaken. The Guja¬ 
rat University has planned tr 
collect Rupees one lakh the 
relief wtjrL By the and ol 
March, 10-5 lakh people ivould 
be worki/ig on different r«ltci 
works in the State. To solve die 
acute shortage of water, 5.000 old 
wells would be deepened and 1200 
new ones would be dug and over 
8.5 lakh acres o( land should hr 
covered under the green (odder 
cultivation scheme. 

V15HWA TUTAK KEN0RA 

Tile liueroational Youth 
Centre, (Vishwa Yuvak Kendra), 
New Delhi U doijig ptemeer work 
in the field of conducting leaeardi 
in matters related to youth and 
youth service agenda. It abo 
serves as an inEonnation centre on 
youth activities. The objectives ol 
the centre are mainly three: (a) 
training in youth work (b) nsear> 
dt and documentation and (c^ 
promotion of international under¬ 
standing. The centre «e«fcs to de- 
vd(^ a cadre trained youth 
mricfli and leaden to siip|de. 
ment and stro^en tho eftnti 
of youth ofgonizauons and tie. 
vdopntenc i^eoda It hat set up 
Anaa Youth DoeumeDtatioo 


Genire ndtb iwiitiWtf fras 
UNESCO. Thoe Is a hoatel atta¬ 
ched to the centre wbcR board 
and lodging facilities are avada. 
ble to young people coming to the 
capital from other parts of the 
countn and foreign Qountries. 
Besides, thae is a library 5|)eciak 
iy useful CO vouth workers and a 
large conference halt 

In furthenuice of its objettives, 
the centre provides tnining' tour, 
ses, workshops and seminars. The 
(laining courses ai« mainly man 
tu :i.ssiM the trainees in (i) aasesa. 
ing the needs and problems of 
youth population (2) developing 
suitably need baaed pre^ammes 
to respond to the needs and pmb. 
lems of the youth (3) for arcfuir. 
ing the necessary jkillj in modem 
tnediods of youth work. 

Tbe centre is mgani/int^ a ihrre 
months certificaie course for 
youth workers fnm lath of Apiil 
»<i 5.’uh of July this year. The pur. 
pose of the course wouM l>e ro 
trasn young men and women as 
youth workers ta a varietv uf set. 
tings and prt^ammes in order to 
a&usr the volunctiy yimth organi. 
zauons, youth wd£uv inscitutious, 
goveniiDeatal and senu^vem 
mental agoidei and to prmDote 
the settii^ up of youth giitupc 
with a view to organulu* different 
types of youth programmes. 

This course will be directed to. 
wards:--* 

1. developing leadersliip poten¬ 
tial and the capacity an l 
'MWiming positions of rm- 
ponsibiliiy in youth and 
youth service oigjnLutiion^ 

2. eiablii^ them to acquire 
the ability to understand 
tbe ctnicture an*.' >Jentjfy 
the needs of the mnzb 
unity CO plan suiuble pro. 
grammes and to implemon 
than 


3 imparting knowWge of 
such sfcilli and tecHiiiquei 
as will ™hle dtero to dis. 
cliarp: dicir [unctions witli 
competence 

4 . increaib^ tbetr ca^ncity 
to undentand and explain 
government po(tc!C!i to the 
youth people and to aititu- 
laie tite fcdlng^ smidosenu 
and needs of young people 
to the govemtnenc .tod to 
the public 

5. helping them to acaiuire 
tkilli necesury fw carrying 
out the pffograninie« of spe- 
dfic youth groups 

6. inculcating in them a r*«»*e 
of dedication to 

soditl awarraesa and demo, 
traiic convictions; and 

7. creaittig a cadi'f of 
trained youth woikcrs who 
have a national vision de¬ 
veloped through mutual 
sharing of nperienm. 

BNDTS GESTURE 
Siudenu of the Coiiege of Edu 
ration of .S.N.lX r. Wwnirn's Uni* 
venity contribute everyday one 
fistful ol foodgrtins for relief to 
students in Potma coming from 
scarcity areai. The foodgralns 
aiDouniing to a bag every week 
is lent to students' men u gift- 
Besides, they have colleactl com* 
ributjons liberally in cadi for ilic 
relief of studenu coming from 
drought arew. 

UNIVERSITY NEWS 
SUBSCRIPTION 
RATES 

Smglfl Copy M Pabe 

One Tear Ra. S.00 

Three Venn Ra. S&W 
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Twenty Five Years of University Education 


TJie most obvious difference between our jNesent 
position in University eduation and what it was be¬ 
fore independence is the vast increase in numbers. 
If a foreign visitor who had been in India before 
1917 were to revisit it now, he will be struck by the 
enormous number of schools and colleges spread all 
OA'er the country and the vast numbers of young 
people going to them. Here are some figures to ilius- 
rraie whal is commonly referretl to as ‘the explosion 
ill ediuarirm'. Before 1947 the number of Univer¬ 
sities in India was 20. Today there are R5 Univer- 
siiies with 3,fi04 affiliated arts and Science Colleges. 
In addition there are 9 institutions deemed to be 
IJiiivervincs, 5 Indian Institutes of Technology^ 25 
National laboratories and a few Research Institutes 
all of them established since independence. The 
figures of enrolment arc even more staggering. Be¬ 
fore independence the number of students under¬ 
going hightY education was IftO.OOO. In 1964-65 it was 
1.5 million and today it is over 5 million, ft has been 
calculated that there is an enrolment increase of 15 
jiercent jier annum. 

Tliis eiiormoiis growth in student population has 
naiiinilly been accompanied by a corresponding in¬ 
crease in public expenditure on education. On the 
c\-c of independence the total per capita on education 
was Rs. l.rt, ijy | 9 (i 5 (Ills had risen to 

Rs. 12 per capita. The significance of this be- 
romcs apparent when we realise that educational ex- 
fJOiiili/oro ha.s been much more rapid chan growth in 
national income. it cannot be said that we spend 
as murJi on education as some of the advanced 
coiiniries do. The United Slates, U. S. S. R. and 
Japan spend about twice as much on education as 
I'e do in pro|X)rtion to the gross national product. 
Acroiding to the Education Commissiioii. India 
sj^ntls a liulc more than Rs. 10 per capita every 
vear nn higher education and research as compared 
wiih R>. 2.000 in the United States. 

One ma jor con.sc<pieiice of the uncontrolled quan 
laiive giowih in University educarion is the .sharp 
decline in academic standards. From this fioint of 
view the phenomenon is better described as an 'in- 
Ihiiion’ rather llian an 'explosion.' As inflation de¬ 
values the real worth of money, so has it dev- 
.lined the (pialiiy of education. Tlie reasoii'i for the 
fall in aciidrnuc- standards are well known. The chief 
coni|)t)iieiits of educarion arc teachers, students and 
phvsiral facilities. While before independence higher 


educaiinn was limited more or less to the elite section 
of society it has now reached mass proportions. 
Uon^^cciucntly the stiidcni population of today is 
more unequal in its composition than used to be the 
case before. While in the past only the scholarly 
minded went up the ladder of education, now higher 
education is the aspiration of almost every school¬ 
boy irrespective of !iis nati\'e abilities. This has 
happened because the sections of society which had 
foniierly been excluded from h'igher education have 
come to realise that it is only through such education 
that they ran raise themselves to a position of equa¬ 
lity with those who have enjoyed a traditionally pri¬ 
vileged ixKiiion. This is a trend which has to be 
wela)med and encouragetl as a socially desirable phe¬ 
nomenon. However, it has to be recognised as one 
of the factors which have tended to depress academic 
standards. 

The second contributory factor is the teacher. 
5\1ien Unii'eisiries and Colleges were few* the recruit- 
mem of teachers could be highiv selectiv'e. This was 
further facilitated by the paucity of other openings 
for the brilliant products of higher education before 
indeyMindence. TTie Indian Civil Service, the Accounts 
.Sm’ifc. and other comparable .All India Services were 
able to absorb only a small number of highly quali-' 
fietl Indians since these services were mostly manned 
by British nationals. Since indc|>endenc.c. however, 
the .All India Services have grown enormously with 
the result that most of the brighr products of Uni¬ 
versity education who might formerly have entered 
the teaching profession are no longer available to it. 
Higher education, therefore, has had to be content 
with the .second best and often w'orse. 

Thirdly, the increase in the number of colleges 
has not been accompained by a proportionately high 
rate of investment on the physical facilities necessary 
for imparting higher education. Colleges have had 
to admit increasing numbers every' year without a 
roiTes)X)nding increa.se in the necessary facilities, such 
as class-rooms, libraries, laboratory space and equip¬ 
ment, ant! other amenities like hostels, canteens and 
transport. 

.Shoricoiuings there Itave been on the purely acade¬ 
mic side as well. Syllabuses, for example, have tended 
In rcnia’iii out of date and unrelated to modern de- 
velopmcntN .ind needs. Courses of studies have 
cliaiigetl very little over the years and have failed to 
lake into account the differing abilities, aptitudes 
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and needs of the mixed quality of the prcsem-day 
student population The situation has been further 
svoirsened by deplorable methods of teaching and 
es'en more by an inefHdent system if examinalioii. 
Mass lecturing notes, dictation and examinations 
which test memorised 'information in extremely selec¬ 
ted areas of the syllabus have destroyed all incentive 
to learning. Students hiu-e often told me that as our 
present examinations stand it is enough for (hem to 
sit clown and cram answers to selected questions 
just Ijefore the examinations. They do not find it 
necessary to apply iliemselves continiioiislv lo their 
studies over the whole length of the course. 

.Another major coj].sequencr of ihe quantitative 
increase in numbers is the wide-.spread student unrest 
which on its Liirn has coiitiibuied to the cUdine in 
academic standards. The causes of student discontent 
are to be Found in a muliiplicity of factors, sonic of 
which are worldwide bur rnanv art* Itical, llic* local 
factors are related to the coiisc'querues of uncontrol¬ 
led growth which ha.s been referred to earlier: i.e. 
the lack of nde(|uatc physical facilities, out of date 
syllabu.ses, iiiefFeccivc leaclutig mcthotls anti defective 
examination system. Among the vjcial faiiois contri¬ 
buting to student protest are political factions, div 
friminatory practices of certain colleges in the matter 
of admisHton and the frustrations caused by the 
gloomy prospects of employment. ANTiile the local 
educational and social factors are the immediate 
cau.ses for student res'olt. one has to recognise at the 
same time the more fundamental cau.se of student 
radicalism and activism all -over the world, viz. the 
younger generation in a hurry to create for them¬ 
selves a bettei world. A\'hile disapprosing the uglier 
manifestations of student discontent and then practi¬ 
cal effects one has to admit the idealistic inspiration 
1>ehind it. 

.Are there any remedies by which the ills that afflict 
University education can be cured? The Kothari 
Commission in its comprehensive report has sugges¬ 
ted many. These relate to the main components of 
education viz. students, teachers, ssllabuses. teaching 
metlKMis and physical facilities. .A$ regards students, 
since not all them who now^ rrow'd the colleges have 
the aptitude for sdiolarly studies, it has been sugges¬ 
ted that admissions should be selective. This would 
be highly desirable if it were possible. AVhat wc 
actually witness is quite the contrary. Every year 
more and more students seek admission and more 
and more colleges come into aciatenc^junior 
colleges a.sk to be upgraded, first grade colleges cla¬ 


mour for m<ve and more courses and even put in for 
Post-Graduate ones. It would seem that in the 
pment state of society selective admission is not a 
practicable .solution. As long as there are sections 
of society which suffer from disabilities and the dis- 
rriminaiion of the past, it will neither be possible 
nor even Ik desirable to restrict admission. Such 
restriction may result in excluding from the fruits 
of ads'ancemciu the les.s privileged sections of society. 
Pledgcil as wc arc to an egalitarian society we will 
have lo be prepared for more and more of the people 
at the bottom lo push into higher education and 
through it to a higher social status. 

The )>re$surc on higher education can only be 
cased through othei* means. Many of our >oung 
[K*ople now press into Colleges only berausr they 
have nothing else w'onhwhilc to do. If ihcv' had other 
useful o|Knings they' w'onld not be w'asting their lime 
:»ml their ^xirenis’ hard earnetl or more ofieji boiro- 
wetl tnonev in n^IIeges. In the last resori the onlv 
clfcitive means lor arresting r!ie flooding of higher 
eilucatjon is to bring abnui a rapidlv (.‘Vpaitding 
economy which can generate g.'iinfiil eniploMiicnt 
for the young .rs soon as thc\ leave school. So long 
as such avenues arc not forthcotiiing it is idle to 
think of restricted admission to Colleges. 

How then arc wv to deal svith this mixture of 
widelv varying abilities and aptitudes and back¬ 
grounds that are now lumped logcther in our rlass- 
room? AVhat is f.nlled for is a diveiNilicalion ol (Our- 
ses for vario!»s levels of abililv, At the monieni we 

t 

put all the stuflents through the same mill as if ihev 
were coins coming out of a mint. It i.s time thru we 
acknowledged divcrdiit^ among our students ,uul 
provided toiirses of studies or training ivhith ivould 
soil tlieir nbjliti(*s and aptitudes and make them grow 
each to the height of his own rapacirics. One imps)r- 
lam n’suli e)f our present single and iinlhirm >yll.i- 
bus is that while a certain proponion of ihc- siudcni 
|>opulaiion is unable to rope with ii there is another 
smaller gioup tvhich finds it not challenging enough. 
The existing system of education is a deathly leveller 
which succeeds in keeping down the gifted to an 
as'crage level while failing in its attempts to pull up 
those below the line. As a nation w'c cannot afford 
to neglect the bright except at our peril. It seems to 
me that one of the urgent tasks of the Universities 
in the near future h to devi.se a sy.stein of education 
which suits the abilities and needs of the wide diver¬ 
sity of students who seeks higher education. 

Granting that we have better syllabuses and more 
carefully selected students there still remains the 
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teacher—the key component ol education. No 
improvement in education at any level can be achie¬ 
ved except through the teacher. How to ob- 
tain better teachers and how to keep them 
professionally equal to their task must be one 
of the constant concerns of educationists. As it is, we 
are neither careful in the initial recrvfitment of 
teachers nor have we devised means to ensure thetr 
continiKHis professional growth. There was a time 
when teaching either at the school or ai the college 
les’cl WHS unattractive on account of the low salaries. 
Btir this cannot be .said any longer. On the whole, 
prc-seni s^ilaries and scales of college teachers are 
fairly comparable with salaries in other spheres of 
]jublic life and it is reasonable to except a better 
quality of entrants, provided the selection criteria 
are fair and intended to serve educational interests 
and nothing else. It is well-known that other un> 
ecliicaiional considerations have been influencing the 
recmitincnt of teachers. But there i.s every hope that 
the current crisis in the State will bring about condi¬ 
tions wiiich will ensure that the best students and the 
iT.osi qualified teachers are available to education. 

Assuming that wc have recruited well-qualified 
teachers there is still the need to continuously keep 
dirm up to their iask.s by giving them opportunities 
to be abreast of modern developments in their field 
(if knowledge as well as in teaching methods. In 
r.S..S.R. it is said, every teacher has to undergo a 
n)ni|>uls(ny in-senicc training ever) 5 years and 
unless he docs so he is not eligible for promotion. 
It is to the great credit of the U.G.C, that it has 
l)ccn (uiicerned very much with teacher improve- 
meiii and has f<jr sc%’cral vears now, initiated pro- 
gr.irnmcs for readier improvement through its Sum¬ 
mer Institutes in various subjects. One can hope fot 
lieiic! teaching to result from these efforts. 

.\{>art from such in-service refresher training there 
is no doubt that college leaching, like high school 
teaching iimls professional preparation. It is strange 
that while teacher training has always been consi- 
dcieU cs.venlj.i) for a high sdioo] teacher it has not 
been tlioiiglit necessai y for a college teacher. This 
might have been true at a time when the .students 
W'cie few. their calibre high and their motivation 
.sirong. But in present conditions the teacher has to 
Ire equipped ivith a]] tiie arts and techiiiqiie.s^of r.each- 
ing in order to be successful. .As far as is known 
professional training for college ie:ichers has not yet 
licen provided'in any of the Universities, although it 
is drie of the reconunendatinns of the Education 


Commission. An exception is the teacher tnin* 
ing course offb^ at the Central Institute <rf En^ish 
for college teachers of English. 

1 must now refer to another important change 
that lias over taken University education since itide- 
pendance. This is the change in the medium of 
instruction. Before 1947 English was the sole medium 
of instruction and examination all over the country' 
wath one exception. The Osmania University, as is 
well known, had tried Urdu as medium for some 
years and had then given 'it up. However, since inde- 
])enc]ence, several Universities especially in the north 
have adopted the regional language as a medium of 
instruction. Every one will agree in pirinciple that 
the mother tongue is the most natural and effective 
medium of instruction. Nevertheless the chai^ has 
to be made taking into account the practical prob¬ 
lems involved. Where decisions have been taken ig- 
nming these problems the policy has come to grief. 
Also to be considered are the present and future 
needs of the students and their abilities. Taking all 
such factors into conaidcraion the svisest course would 
seem to be the provision of multi-media instruction 
in our Universities. In any case the students should 
have a freedom of choice in accordance with their 
abilities and aspirations. 

In any survey of education during the last 25 
years one necessarily has to refer to what is called 
educated unemployment. Unemployment in this 
countn' of course i.s not peculiar to the educated 
sections of .society. It is even more rampant among 
the less educated people of rural and urban areas. 
How’eser the problem of unemployment among Uni¬ 
versity graduates is a mudi more regrettable pheno¬ 
menon. It means that the time that the individuals 
have demoted to their University education often up 
to P. G. level, and the money their parents and the 
State have spent on them run to waste. Another 
aspect of this waste is that highly qualified products 
of our Universities aie doing kinds of work whicli 
are totally unrelated to their education and abilities. 
As a remedy for this deplorable stale of affairs one 
often hears about the need for job-oriented edu¬ 
cation. Blit .surely before we can think of job-oriented 
education we have first to spot the jobs themselves — 
but where are the jobs that now remain unfilled and 
for which trained personnel are required? ^Ve there¬ 
fore come back to the .same conclusion as before that 
unless tliere is a quick expansion in the national 
cronoiii) and a spurt in 'industrial grow’th, very little 
can be clone to lelieve the problem of educated un- 
employraeni. _M. M. Ghani 
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“H> r^grttfully turned down voui 
nppUcation because you're too 
highly qualified,..,"* 


UNIVERSITY GOVERNANCE AND lUB 

The issuf of utiiveisliy governance nhirh 
has been analysed in a number of reports in 
recent years b not receiving the attention if 
desenus. University Acts are being rr-draftrfi 

in liiffeirnt States .some of which if passed 

into law would make it virtually impossible 

for the universities to discharge their ^espon^,^ 

hiltties ns institutions in our demtwratii soric 

ttc'. The Hoard therefore, calb upon the 

irtnotts Cytwernwrnts in the covntry to romult 

academic opinion as organised under the aus. 

pices of Ihr /r/j, .the UGC and the ICAH 

before proceeding with the pns.mge of these 
.■iris. 

ft fi<w« snving l/,al ihrr, nr, ,/„ 

"<'.v 

^rf»,a/,on ,n t/,r rorjnny. T,. r,lr„ 

>l>r ururlurf gm^rnancr, p„u,,„ 

«„(/,nr,/v ,Ar 

l“>" o, ,he country u.-Uhou, rffeeX,^ 

mil, thr concerned badie, should p„n,c 
dclrrhnrnml ,o the grounh h.^hn 

education. 


Oassified Advertisement 


UNlTERSirr OF BOOBKEE 
KOORKEE (Or.l 
REFRESHEB COU&SES 
DEPABTHENT 

'nie following eourstf ar^ 
sdieduled for serving engUieen 
In the year 1973.74:— 

Rural Electrlflcation In India 

16.7.73 to 11A'73 
AJr CondltloiUng and Relrigp. 

ration—30.7.7S to 25A.73 
Ultimate Load Design of Stnir 
tores—ISA.TS to 8.0.79 
Dedgn of SotuStatlons and 
Practice—27E.79 to 22.9.73 
Foundiy Englneerlag—8A78 to 
39A73 


MultLstoreyed Buildings—6.10.73 
to 3.11.73 

Erection. commiaBionlng and 
Maintexmnee of Hydro and 
Steam Power 8tatto&»-A.11.73 
to 1.12.79 

Design of Presaure Vessels and 
Piping—5.11.73 to 1.12.73 

Foundation tor Structures In¬ 
cluding Boll Exploration— 

7.1.74 to 30.74 

fiystem Ftotaetkm—7.1.74 to 

23.74 

Computer AppUcaUmis to Xngi. 
neering Problems- 4374 to 

23.74 


Industrial Drives and their 
Control—43.74 to 30.3.74 
Preatrtseed Concrete—1.4.74 to 

27.4.74 

Design of Seat Exchanger^ 

1.4.74 to 37.4.74 

Synthetle Plbrea—29.4.74 to 

183.74 

Tunnels and Underground Ex. 
caTsUon—29.4.74 to 183.74 
Pees; Admlalon fee Ra. 100/. 
Tuition fee Rs. 200/.. HoM 
and messing charges Rs. 250/. 
appratmately. 

For foilher please 

write to the Director, 
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Drought in Maharashtra 


After being present for the 48th Annual Meet, 
ing of the Board held at Kolhapur on 5th and 
6 th February, 1973, I was asked to go to Poona, 
Ahmcdnagar and Aurangabad with a view to 
visiting some educaticmal institutions there. 
The purpose of the visit was to study the im¬ 
pact that the severe drought in the State has 
had on the higher educational institutions. A 
brief report appears below 

As you drive from place to place as far as the 
eye can see the arid land is parched, broken 
at several places due to intense heat looking 
almost waste land. Patches of green are rare 
and too far between. Even birds have flown 
away. The only men you set sight on are those 
working at relief camps started by the State 


water table itself having gone low, the efforts 
do not always prove successful. It is reported 
that at one particular village out of 10 or so 
places tried for a well, water could be struck 
at only one place at considerable depth. And 
ultimately the water turned out to be so muddy 
that it was impossible of being put to any 
use. It is in this respect that the (‘worst is yet 
to come”. During summer (May, June) water 
will almost be not available. Even as it is water 
to several villages is moved by tankers and in 
bullcx^k carts. 

How has all this affected higher education in 
the State? The composition of the student 
population provides the answer. In Ahmed- 
nagar, Aurangabad and Kolhapur almost 80 


Government where emaciated humanity can 
be seen crushing stones or carrying sand and 
pebble over their heads to widen a road or, at 
a few places, to build a bridge. It is reported 
that nearly 20 out of the 26 districts of Maha. 
r-ashtra are facing scarcity, which means that, 
nearly 25,000 villages with a population of 20 
millions are affected. In some parts of the Stale 
this is the third continuous year when the rain 
Gods have failed to oblige. As Professor V.M. 
Dandekar. Director of the Gokhale Institute of 
Politics and Economics at Poona observed 
when I met him on the 8th February, '*the 
situation is already terrible -. .and, the w''orst is 
yet to come”. 

In Aurangabad Division alone nearly 68 
lakhs people have been affected and over 4 
million head of cattle have mo\'ed to distant 
Vidarba in search of food and water. This is 
the official estimate. In Sholapur the situation 
is worse still. Almost the entire district is in 
the grip of severe drought for the second 
successive year. In Osraanabad and Bihar nei. 
ther the Kharif nor the Rabi operations could 
be carried out And in all these places there is 

neither adequate fodder for cattle nor water 
for anyone. 

In several places efforts are being made to 
aig wells deep enough to strike water. The 


percent of the student population come from 
rural areas. Over 1/5 of the total student popu¬ 
lation of Marathwada is from Economically 
^Backward Class commimities. EcOiioinically 
Backward Class means that the total income 
of the household from which these students 
come does not exceed Rs. 100 per month. The 
economic condition in rural Maharashtra there- 
fore becomes significant for the educational 
institutions. It can be said that almost all the 
students in the Marathwada and Shlvaji Uni. 
versities and a large number erf students in 
Poona University are affected by the severe 
drought in the districts. Principal M.B. Chitnis 
of Marathawada University in a survey con¬ 
ducted found that 250 out of 680 students of 
the Pre-University class of his college taken up 
for a survey were breaking metal during the 
October vacations in relief works started by 
the Government. This could be true of several 
other college students elsewhere too. When the 
stomach is empty and throat is parched educa 
tion is not uppermost in the mind! 


universities and colleges have to cany 
on the normal function of teaching and educa¬ 
tion. That apart they are also called upon to 
take an inUmate interest in the life of the com. 
munuies they serve. How are the universities 
m Maharashtra doing this in this situatiem of 

^ Government 

tned to help the universities? 
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S.S.S. Studentx of 
Ahmftinaptr CoUtge 
busy in percolating 
lank in an 
nfft'ctrd village 


Govenmeiit Help 

The State Government has notified the uni¬ 
versities that the examination fees to be paid 
by the students coming from the scarcity areas 
are to be waived and the amount will be reim¬ 
bursed to the unh'ersities and colleges by the 
Government. Further, universities and colleges 
have been asked by the State Government to 
accept applications for examinations from stu. 
dents who could not send the same in time. 
Acceptance of late applications does cause seve¬ 
ral administrative difficulties but these are 
being cheerfully borne. 

With a.\iew to helping the students to re. 
turn home early the universities have decided 
to advance the dates of examinations by nearly 
a month, in order that the entire sjdlabus is 
covered, extra classes are held. 

Voluntary Effort 

I discussed the matter with Principal 
Barnabas of the Ahmednagar College and Prof. 
Hulbe and his collegues in the Centre for 
Studies in Rural Development of the college, I 
discovered what a lot voluntar>- effort can do 
in sufch i^tuations. The college Ls running a 
free megs fot about 250 of ii.s students who are 
badly ith by scarcity condition.^! The mess is 
being run tor the last 4 to 5. months. (In Mara. 


tluvada also a similar number of students are 
havin'! free meals in a mess run by the univer¬ 
sity.) The students of Ahmednagar College 
move out into villages nearby for various pro- 
jeci.«. They have dug two community wells and 
with the help of that water tliey have not only 
gtxnvn vegetables but have also grown grass to 
proi'ide fodder for the cattle. They have also 
dug a percolation lank. Another gmup of stu¬ 
dents from the college have staged two Mam- 
thi plays, the proceeds of which have gone 
for drought relief work. At a central village 
‘•even miles away from the college, clinics arc 
being run for two days in a week. Six loc'al 
dot-tors provide medical expertise in these 
clinics and on an average about 150 patients 
attend them cvenday. The students help the 
doctors in admini.rtraiive duties. The college 
has also undertaken feedinj! programme for 
about 5,000 children below the ago of G in six 
village.*:. Parents of the.se children are away 
working at J'elief camp.s! 

In Marathwada and Shivaji Universities the 
Princi)jals of the affiliated colleges have been 
I'cquesied by the University to tnjt all cultural 
programme.s. gatherings entertainment pro¬ 
grammes etc. and divert the funds .so available 
for mming ihe need.s of the drought-hit stu- 

(Ctmtinved on page 18) 


in 
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Experiments in Initiative 


The Spicer Memorial Goll^, Poona U a different 
instituiioii in more ways than one. The most signi¬ 
ficant is chat it is not affiliated to any university 
in India, although it was eaublished at Poona is 
1942. 

Spread over a campus of 70 acres, the college has 
four-year and five-year progranunes, at the successful 
cuinpleiion of which the college awards its own 
degrees In keeping with its plii]nso{^y, namely 
'"the harmonious development of the physical, the 
mental and spiritual powers", the college has %o 
dcrisccl its programmes that every student has to 
lake certain courses in aafts, music, applied aits, 
iiidustiiai arts lmc. in •'tclcltrion ro courses in more 
sirailcuiic disciplines. 

’I'lu' (levees olTri'ctl liy the college are Bachelor of 
i.iheral Arts, Bndielor of Klemenlary £ducacion. 
Bachelor of Business Administration, Bachelor of 
Applied Arts (all (our year programmes), Badielor 
of Thcolog)' and Bachelor of fiecondary Educatiorv— 
five year programnies, 

A unique feature of the college is the involvement 
"f (he '•ludcntN iii iis running. Everv <viudeiu is 
cxpcctcsti lo work for a minimum of 5 hours a week 
for ihf college. 

The college lias Us own press, bakery, metal Indus. 
U), photo studio, .'iwitch assembly, dair> and poultry 
lanu-- cu-. Ill nil tlicst: Mtulenus get onougli oppor- 
innily lu work. Similarly, the cafeieria of the col¬ 
lege IS run I)y the students except for a couple ol 
professional people who cook the edibles. Also the 
rniiie rsiaie and ilie buildings are kept dean by the 
'^iiKlcurs. For the svork that students do in all these 

^l)h(■ltN i!ic mllcj-v iiiakts payment on an IioiirK 
basis 

Another feature of iliese various v-ocational depart¬ 
ments is that ihesc are more or less run as business 
"iiitv It is understood that the press is able to 
Iiandlc work of .uidi diverxifiod oi^nnisations in 
Pooii!i ns ilic Hindiistnn Anlibioiics Fnclorv of Pim- 
pri, the Ordinance factory .‘ic 
rhrre are no ‘icons’ in the college. Smoking, 
alcohol and meat are all taboo in the college even 
the faCTiIiv! The President of the college Dr. 
M.E. Cherian is proud of all these and his rolJwc 
luMifiable pride indeed. 

In his Welcome Addres-s delivcied at the inaugn- 
ratton of the 48ih Annual Meeting of the Inter. 


University Board, Dr. A.G. Pawar, Vice-Chancellor, 
Shivaji University, made several references to initia¬ 
tives uken by the university in the matter of student 
partieij^Uon. Extracts from his speech are given 
belmi'r 

"So early as 1964 we started the Vidyartki Kalyan 
Manda) on which there is one student representative 
from each of die .Affiliated Colleges in the five dis¬ 
tricts of the Sliivaji University area and the students 
started participating in the life of the university in 
a general w’ay. When the student representatives 
attend their meetings they are paid T.A. and D.A. 
not so niiidt to give them money as to enhance their 
dignity as student participants in the life of die 
imiituiion. The very first thing the Vidyartki 
Kafyan Mandal did w*as to build a home of their 
ow'u—a -Student home, built by the students them- 
selves by their own labour. The engineering college 
students (we have two Engineering Colleges affiliaL 
cd lo the university} made plans of the building 
;in({ suidents from colleges in the five districts of 
the university came in batches during vacation 
and built the home. TTiey dug the foundation^ 
nude bricks, built walls, laid slabs under the direc. 
i!ou iwwl suj>ervision of the engineering staff and com- 
idetctl tlie building of eighteen rooms on the ground 
floor and eighteen rooms on the first floor. Even 
the colouring of the walls was done by the students. 
Material was supplied by the uni\>ersity. At pre,ent 
fifty M A and M.Sc siudents who arc poor but 
deserving, are provided for. in this home under the 
l-.ani and Ecarn Scheme. They work for three hours 
a day for five days in a week on the university farm. 
Tlwy also make bricks. We have given them a 
<ameen and a flour mill and they are managing 
ilicin both profitably. Whenever we have camps, 
(inircrcnces or seminars during vacations it is the 
Modems who generally do the catering services and 
do even menial work. By this the>^ earned about 
Ks. 1 1 . 01 ) 0 /- 111 the past two \eais. and earned about 

* u' vime ainoiuu from ihcir sugar-cane aop durinff 
ihnt ]>criod. 

Me have oier 500 men students staying in the 
ho-icJ in ihe iiniversirv premises. There is no rector. 
iir> warden and no conir.icior. The students run the 
.'o refs ihj'ough tlieir okti committee, viz. a Mess 
,-md^4 DiscfpJ/ne Commiiiee Two Siudv- 
rowm uhicli accoimnodatc about 550 students .ire 
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mainly managed by the students themselves., 

"So early as 19M we started Oriematloii Oounes 
for college teachos and are conducting one such 
course every year. The high school is still the weak 
link in our educational system and this is mainly 
because of the poor teaching ability of the high 
school leacho* particularly in subjects like English, 
Mathematics and Science. 1 organized a Ccmference 
of the Head-Masters in the university area and with 
their assistance prepared an intensive course in these 
three subjects and we conducted three months coal¬ 
ing classes for the high school teachers. 'We have 
instituted single^subject diploma courses in English. 
Mathematics and Science for the benefit of the 
school teachers. We have been holding Conferences 
of the Prindpals of Affiliated Colleges and to also 
of the Managements of these colleges. 

'With a view to increasing the employment poten. 
tial of our graduates, we arc conducting a six-week 
course in which not only theoretical instruction U 
gis^n but practice-teaching is done by taking the 
candidates to different offioes in the City. TIte 
course has been so popular that we arc running it 

practically continuously. 

. . The scheme of "Adoption of Villages" is in 
exisccace in the university and many .Affiliated Col. 
leges have adopted villages and are trying to improve 
their conditions. The university has yet another 
scheme which is described as ‘Taking the Univer¬ 
sity to the people, making them educationjninded 
and etiucating the parent". Under this scheme Gram 
ShibiTs, that is, village seminars, are conducted and 
the Vice-Chancellor has been personally conducting 
these village seminars." 

{Cotttinued from page 16) 

dents- The students have also undertaken diff¬ 
erent projects like road construction, digging 
of welLs in college premises etc. A few hundred 
cases of students not belonging to economically 
backward class categories for exemption from 
payment of examination fees is also under consi¬ 
deration in Marathwada Unive^sit 3 ^ And the tea. 
chers of the Shivaji, Poona and Marathwada uni. 
versities have decided to contribute one day's 
salary per month for drought relief work. The 
Vice-Chancellor of Marathwada University has 
decided to pay 10 percent of his salary as hU 
personal contribution for this work. 

Teams of doctors from medical colleges in 
Bombay and Poona are on tour in the districts 
visiting various relief camps to provide medi¬ 


cal aid. The main problem however Is that of 
medical supnlies. Most of the cases of Illness 
are due to malnutrition, which means that 
medical requirements are not merely antlbio. 
tics but also vitamins. 

Colleges 

While the universities are doing all they can, 
in the given circumstances, for maintaining 
the leaching and examination schedule and ai 
the same time in helping the community, it is 
gathered that in the colleges the situation is 
not all that happy. In some colleges it is under, 
stood many of the students affected by drou. 
ght have returned home w'ith a view to being 
of help to their families. These students would 
however return to the colleges for taking the 
oxaminaiion. 


Conclusion 

In almost ever v fi\-e years a season or two 
of drought in Maharashtra is nothing unusual. 
In the past things could have been different. 
But 25 years after independence not to have 
plannetl for avoiding the miseries that accom¬ 
pany a severe drought is a sad commentary on 
the capacity of the State Government. But per. 
haps more important is another fact that desor- 
ves much gieaier attention. There are four 


universities exclu.^ively devoted to agricul¬ 
ture in Maharashtra against only one in 
all the other States. These agricultural 
universities have a very |>osi!ive role to 
play in this behalf. For examole there ari* 


projects mat nave to be dweloped 
and taken up on n priority basis for bringing 
water required for human and cattle consump¬ 
tion. Again there are the farming techniques 
to be adopted in an area where water is more 
or less always .scarce. Furthermore there is 
't’e problem of con.servation of water. What are 
the various projects that require to be taken 
up? The an.swer for this question cannot be 
found by the officials in the secretariat at 
Bombay who may not even be technically 
qualified for the purpose. It is more intimaiefv 
the concern of the agricultural university. 
If the situation continues as it is today, the 
finger will increasingly be pointed to agricultu. 
ral unn'ersilies rather than to the State Govern 

t>*erefore to come up almost 
mmediaie y with appropriate plans both short, 
term and long-term. 


Af. S. RAMAMURT/fY 
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BEvoLimON'* 


A threeday wnrkahop on AU 
India Goardinafied Reteardi Pto. 
j«ct on cattle was inaugurated at 
JawaiurlaJ Nehru Krishi Vithwa* 
Vidyalaya on February 12. The 
workshop waa held under the 
aui]Hces o£ the Indian Council oE 
AgricuUural Research and the 
university. It was attended by 
disuDguUhed scientist Erom all 
over the country. While addresa. 
ing the seminar, the Vio&Chaa> 
cellor. Dr. C. Thakur, stressed the 
need to brii^ about a “white re¬ 
volution*' to ^ht the national 
)>roblen) of Hide fwotein gap in 
ihe predominantly vegetarian 
<.'ountry. Milk continues to be the 
main source o£ good quality pro. 
tein. It was paramount to 
improve the quality of cow which 
could give at least two to three 
limes more milk than the preaoit 
ones. Dr. Thakur said t^t the 
upgrading and selective breeding 
in the cattle in the past decades 
liuvc not resulted in inaeasc in 
milk production. In view of the 
wide land reform contemplated 
in the country, the need of pro* 
dudng high milk yiddii^ oow 
has attained special significance 
and a new dimenaioo. Mixed 
faniiing svsiem lieing the solution 
under small land hokling>. the 
(annei's demand a cow which is 
productive and economiol. Dr. 
Thakiir suggested a planned 
multudisciplinaiy approach to the 
whole problem. 

WORLD BANK TO ASSIST 
AGRICULTURAL 
UNIVERSITIES IN T AUffn. 
NADU AND KESCALA 

A team of experts from World 
Bank Is expected to arrive in In. 


dia during May and June this year 
to make a detailed survey and to 
collect data for the development 
of agricultural education in 
Tamil Nadu and Kerala. A three, 
man advance team headed by Dr. 
C.T. Ingold, is already making a 
preUminary tour of Madras^ 
CoimbaUxe. Madurai. Trivand. 
r um and Tiichur. The quantum 
of assistance would be dedded 
after the visit of the offidala of 
the World Bank and discussions 
with I.C.A.R. It is expected that 
aid would be sanctioned not only 
for education researdi and 
siem but suffident tedmica] auitt* 
ance would alio be made avail, 
able. 

Last year, the World Bank pro. 
vided aid under a similar pro¬ 
ject lo the extent of $ 12 million 
to Assam Sc Bihar State. 

SEMINAR ON MIGRATION 

pattern 

The Department of Antiiropo- 
log) of Ranchi University organi¬ 
zed a Seminar under the joint 
auipiccs of ifae Indian Anthropo. 
logical Assodation, Goundl of 
Sodal and Cultural Research, 
Bihar and Ranchi University An¬ 
thropological Assodation on the 
Migration l^tlem in South Asia 
mih spedal reference to India. 

Dr. Myion M^aiucr, Professor of 
Political Sociology. Massachusset 
Iimitutc of Tedmologv', U.S.A. 
during the course of his address 
outlined the features of popub. 
lion migration from one cultural, 
linguistic region to the another 
and dealt with the various impJi. 
tatioiis involved in the process. 
He confined his talk to the situa- 
lion prevailing in Assam and dis. 
cussed the factors responsible for 
attracting people from other regi. 


ons md areas havii:^ widely diff* 
erenc cultural badf^ound like the 
tiibals of Qiounagpiir. Chinese 
labourers^ Boigalis. Marwaris and 
others. He also analysed the fear 
and tetisLon whidi the migration 
generated in indigenous peo[de. 
Dr. Wainer spedally emphasised 
that the est^ishment of new 
econosnic opportunities within ar 
area does not necessarily benefit 
the local populations. The inabi 
Uty of indigenous population t< 
effectively compete with nugrant 
is the result of a emnplex set o 
historical, sodal, demografduc ant 
cultural drcumstances. The ind 
genous population, espedally th 
politically articulate and numer 
rally expanding urban educate 
class sedcing middle dass emplo* 
ment sees its failure to adue^ 
equality of income as a conr 
quences of political factors. Tl 
indigenous elite, attempts to u 
political instruments for equali 
ing the position of the Assam 
but the indigenous leadenlup 
not adverse to fonn ooalitio 
with migrant communities awd 
prepared to suj^xu-t it in its pc 
tical objectives and in spite 
government policies thtte is 
evidence ^at migrants 
ceased to oiter Assam jor th 
descendants have began to le 
the State. 

la view of economic growth 
the State of Assam^ according 
Dr. Wainer, there seems to 
three alternatives. Firstly, 
gnwth ill Assam may remain 
with few new employment op 
tunities. Secondly, even w 
there is an increase in emp 
ment opportunities for local 
regional developr 
might bring even like migr 
into the State and thirdly 
rants communities dEected by 
fcreniial politics might retali 
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NEHRU UNIVEBSm 
HONOURS ‘FIRST CITIZEN 
OF WORLD’ 

Jawaharlal Nehru Univorsity 
ionferr^ the hononir>* degree oE 
Doctor of Laws on Dr. Kurt Wal. 
dhe»ii. UN Secrctan'.Oeneral on 
his recent visit to New Delhi. He 
was described as the fir^t citiren 
ol the world and was praised for 
bis selfless services to the cause of 
mankind. Dr. Waldheim, while 
thanking the university for this 
honour said that it w'as also an 
honour for the United Nations. 
He was hopeful that under the dy¬ 
namic leadership of Mrs. Gandhi, 
who happens to be the Chancellor 
of the University as well, India 
will play a crucial role in the solu¬ 
tion of the problems confronting 
this sub-continent. Mr. Parthas- 
arathi. India's former permanent 
representative at United Nations 
and the Vice-Chancellor of the 
university said that Dr. ^Valdhe- 
im had acted ivithout fear or fa. 
vour. .wMih a high sense of 
responubility. He had dealt with 
intricate issues facing the UN 
with patience, tact and imagi- 
natioa 

EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM . 
DISCUSSED AT KANPUR 
SE^NAR 

The Indian Institute of Tech, 
nology, Kanpur, organized a two. 
dav seminar on Saence and Tech- 

4 

nolog)' in collaboraiicm with the 
the National Committee for 
SoCTce and Technology. Mr. C. 
Subrainaniam, Union Minister for 
industrial Development and 
Sdence and Technedogy, enphari- 
w] thb need for a general culture 
9s agunst the scientific culture 
bf the West, He wanted science 
snd technology to be developed 
in ‘Siich a way that it plays a 
ideal role in the identifleation and 
kdutlori tri rural prt^lems. 


Dr. Guiinar Mydral, the noted 
eoDooDiiat from Sweden called 
upon the sdendsts and tedinolo- 
gists to spfdj their minds to load 
problems and condidons. He 
stressed the need for a **revolu- 
ttonary reformations of the edu- 
mtional system of the country; He 
complained that the economise 
had ignored and neglected the 
vita] role of science and techno¬ 
logy, treating it as an extra input 
rather than as an cuganic part of 
developinenial efforts. He cau¬ 
tioned Against looking up lo west¬ 
ern models for guidanre. Tbrv 
Aftarhed the importance of ibosi' 
things which have less im|)ori.inrr 
in India. .According to him. theic 
was A noeil for adjusting the bads 
and application of science and 
technologic in India considering 
the fact that everything in the 
country was connected with 
poverty. 

He expressed himself against 
sending students abroad for 
higher education in science and 
technology-, because when they 
come out of these institutions, 
they would be unsuitable for the 
Indian conditions. But he was in 
favont of Uic exchange of scient¬ 
ist* ni higher level. 

Prof, Rais Ahmad. Dean, Fac¬ 
ulty of Sdence. Aligarh Muslim 
University presented the report of 
the group discussion on education 
iuiil scientific re>carch. He thought 
th.'ii the pre.He#ir .education um< 
anti-dei'elopmcni and belonged to 
the colonial and feudal era. He 
coniplained that the allocation of 
funds ffjr education W3% inadc. 
quaie. 

NEW STUDENTS CENTRE 
FOB BOMBAY 

Mr. A.N. Namjoshi, Slate Edu. 
cation Mimscer laid the founda. 
tioii stone of the five lakh rupees 


building for a studenu' centre at 
Vidyanagari. Bombay UDiveruty 
campus at Kolc-Kalyan, Santa 
Cruz. 

The building is expected (o be 
ready by June and the normal Eea' 
lure would be the partidpation of 
students in this devdopnwntal 
plan. The Minister urged the uni- 
ver&ic)* to evolve postgraduate 
diploma courses to meet the in¬ 
creasing needs for trained persim. 
nel by local indastrics 

UNIVERSITY PROBES 
SALEM PROBLEMS 

Dr. S. Rangaswami, Vice.Chau. 
cellar of Tamil Nadu Agricultn- 
ral University, ttrcRsed die need 
to set up a research station in 
SalonJ^harmapuri region to 
stndy the cropping pattern of the 
region. The most of the work in 
Tamil Nadu carried !K> far was 
not useful for dry tracis. In Salem 
alone there are SO.Ono acres of 
hilly land available for vegetable 
cullivalion. Dbaramptiri, too, ha<l 
its developmental potential. The 
Agricultural University recently 
set up in the Stale, had spedal 
role to plav. He nl.m offered help 
for the surve>' of paddy and other 
crops of the region. 

ORDINARY PAPER FOR 
X-RAYS! 

\crr5itliii« ti» a report from 
U.S.S.R., .1 new technique of dec 
trie radiographv has been deve¬ 
loped bv .Soviet doctors and ciigi- 
neers. .\n ordinary paper ran now 
be used for X.ray photpgraj^is. 
w'hicli can be produced ten times 
as last as before and at a tenth of 
the cost. The image obtained i.s. 
sharp and resembles a drawing 
This new technique would he 
useful in diiigu'ising dise:ise.s ol 
soft lissiies. bones, the heart, bmp' 
and alimentarv canaK ' ' • : 
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JOINT EXCAVATIONS OF 
NAGPUR AND 
litARATHWADA 
'UNiVERSITlES 

The excavation work at BhcAar. 
<laii in Aurangabad district has 
ilirown some interesting light on 
early history of Deccan. The pro- 
ject is a joint venture of Nagpur 
and Maraihwada Universities. A 
rich treasure consisting of anti* 
i|ultics and ('oiiis of immense ar. 
diaeiogical vaJue have been struck. 
A number of pciuluius, carsuids, 
carings, day bangles, linger ring;,, 
beads and unique pieces ui 
ivory have been found. Inte- 
re.siiiig cwdcnce in respect of Ro- 
niiin antiquities in the form of Ro¬ 
man glavs, jioiicry ami iinitations 
<jf Roman jjulley which show 
I lull llonrisbiiig coniacls wei e 
cstahlislicd with the Ruinan hm- 
piie ill the ancient times. Bho- 
kai-dan has been referred to in 
ilic insmpiions at far off Sanchi 
(in .Madliya Pradesh) and seems 
to have a place of importance 
flue UI its proximity to Paillian 
ancient Pratishthana. capital of 
Satavathaiis, who were t)ic fii'st 
f'lnpei'ois of Deccan. 

.Ucovdiiis lo Dr. Deo ni 
thwada I’nivcrsily. Bhogivurdhana 
was situated on inc (auious and- 
cm trade itnite connecting Ujjain 
in the uorib and Varaiiditan in 
the South. But tlie most unique 
arid sensational fiiul was a licauti. 
ful ivory figure of a lady with two 
female attendants. The figure is 
exquiutely carved and is one of 
the finest examj^ of the sculp¬ 
tures of human form. Besides, a 
number of beautiful lerraoottas 
and toys haw also been excavated. 
The universities of Nagpur and 
Marathwada will exliibit the ex- 
cavadoiu at Bhokvdan in a well 
orgaaixed rotation. 


POSTGRADUATE 

innovations 

The Academic Coundl of the 
Univmity of Bmnbay appointed 
a U> consider the sug¬ 

gestions of the Department of 
Economics regarding the conduct 
of the postgraduate examinaiions 
particularly in the Faculty of 
Arts. Under the new scheme of 
examination to be implemenited 
from the next academic year* in 
jilare of a wTitten theory paper of 
MsfJ marks as at present, there 
U’oiild be two eitaminations: (1) 
an internal assessment for 60 
marks, which will be based on 
class a.ssessment, critical review of 
important books, report of field 
work and oral test and (2) writ¬ 
ten examination of 40 marks on 
the traditional pattern. 

A candidate would be required 
to obtain a minimum 40 percent 
in the internal assessment and 30 
percent in the written examina¬ 
tion. Under the new cxperimexiu] 
pattern of the M.A. examination, 
ihc attendance of the jwsUgraduatc 
Icciiiies would be optional. It is 
hoped that a conveniion would be 
established under which the writ, 
ten examinations will be conduct- 
ed as far as possible by the inter¬ 
nal examiners alone. 

The detailed distribution of 
marks in each of the paper pres- 
cribed in the M.A. examinatiems 
for the category of internal assess, 
Tueiu IS being worked out bv the 
respective postgraduate deparL 
ments and committees for recog¬ 
nition of teachers keeping in riew 
the requiremctiis of each subject. 
PUNJABI UNrVERSIIT 
PLANS NEW COURSES 

The Siudicatc of Punjabi Uni. 
vcrsiiy Jus decided to provide fad- 
lilies (or research in Space Physics. 
There is also a proposal to instal 
a 24.inch telescope in its Depart, 


ment of Physics. The University 
will also introduce coimes in 
microbiology, cell biology and 
genetics on inter-disdjfklinary' 
basis. The Department of Geo¬ 
graphy has been vpgrad^d <.o pro. 
vide adequate fadlities for post¬ 
graduate courses in Geography. A 
new area study centre will 1>e 
started. Neighbouring countries 
in Central Asia would be given 
spedal emphasis. It is proposed 
to undertake a sodo-lingiiistic 
siirvex’ of villages round the uni¬ 
versity campus witli a view to 
drawing up a programme of eradi. 
eating social e^'^ls from the rural 
people. ■ 

GEOCHEMISTRY 

SYMPOSIUM 

The Geology Department of 
Patna Univemty held seveaday 
btemational Seminar on recent 
rt^rches and applications of 
geochemistry in collaboration 
with the Indian National Sdence 
Academy, Gmlogiol Survey of 
India. Natioiul Mineral Develop, 
ment borporation,' National Geo. 
physical Research Institute, 
Hindustan Copper limited and 
Indian Geo-Science Association.. 

The seininar is fiiiainced' by 
UKESC6 and is being held in 
India for the first time. The pur. 
pose of the seminar is to evaluate 
the recent researches in the field 
of Geo chemistry. Prof. Ken Suga. 
wara of Japan inaugurajted the 
seminar and highly scientists 
from various foreign pbun^te 
were present. During its sev^ 
day session, discussions on the 
application of geodLemistry to 
life, geo-chemistiy of rodt. 
alteration and lateritizatioii, 
geo-chemical prospecting for hid¬ 
den deposits, geo- 

chroaolipgy and general bheniiatry 
were held. 
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Miok Review 

KrishsB KnW, Reaeareh Lib. 
ntin In Developing Conntries- 
yikas Publuhing House Ptff. Ltd., 
Delhi, 1973. Rs. 50.00 
Thi* ii pcrtiaps for the fii^ 
tinie chat an empirical study m 
the Bdd oi libraries on such a 
wide canvas hi* been atiempwd 
in India. Pwrf. Kumar preaenis 
an exhaustive survey erf *e 
cial acMSwe reaeaech libraries in 
the devdtqang countries oi In- 
dia, Pakistan (prfcAangladeah). 
MaJayaia, Singapore, Indonesia. 
Thailand and Taiwan. There 
me a number of tfaingi odifch 
these countries of South and 
South East Asia share in anB- 
fflon. With the singular etcep- 
tion of Thanand. all them coun 
tries have only rotemly becxnne 
indepoident. They are all cha. 
racterised by onilti*racial, mubi'- 
lingual and mutoi-cukural tradi- 
Cioo bound jodetiex Thoe U a 
genera] la^ of reaourca and (be 
taSikm of achbardup are yet to 
he But an dm snne ihse 

9 ^teite urge for modemisa' 
tion of social wnicturcs, cultures, 
polstioal Kves and outlocA. It is 
flommon feanDCs of the 
dcvdopoig ooontria that make 
possible a comparative study and 
anafysu of dm d u m tkm . 

.The book is in tsw parts. The 
first part drah with sadal sdencx 
mrirrh lilnaries in the develop* 
iog countries of t!ic South and 
South East Asia. It cnnipruei a 
eomparative and ibteiprmative 
survey of library scene of the re< 
gion in terns of selection and ac¬ 
quisition ot materials, oiganisa- 
tkn of materials and provisioii of 
services, litaury education, role 
of. rarious organisations and as> 
sodiStipm. and the leseardt and 
unraertity libraries of the coub- 
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tries under abidy. Moat ol the 
research libraries are \mAk » 
piwvide adequate coltetions and 
letvices to deal with the rising 
dmnands and ixureating number of 
toeaidieca. This is primarily be¬ 
cause these have developed without 
long range plans and sufer bma 
paucity of resources. The hope lor 
the future lies in the increasing 
measure of government respoiue 
which has of Uie been in evid- 
ence. But stiH the need for 
nngemenu for sharing itaourcm 

like cooperative acquisition, 
inter-library loan, union catalo¬ 
gues and reprographic serrices 
need hardly be emphatirnd. An¬ 
other problem that the llbrane< 
in the region face is the shortage 
of ; 5 uiiably trained personnel. 
Libraries trained in the advanced 
countries are not rooted in local 
oonditsom. In this context (he 
idea of a regional Bbraiy school 
put forUi by Prof. Kumar is sound 
and need he pursued. 

TTic second part ol die bortt is 
comprised of *e fiKiding;i of n 
VJicrs' SunTy of the Sapau House 
Library-Joint library of the 
School of International Studies, 
jawaharlal Nehru University anti 
the Indian Council of World Ai- 
laira It a p«e<etting rase 
study of a premier social sdenit 
library of the country and dclre-. 
into every aspra of Its function- 
ing. More than anything else, ii)> 
value lies in providing a model 
for an objective assessment ol th'- 
nisting institutions whi^ is a 
baar pre-rcquistie lor any pers- 
pective planning. The methodo. 
logy employed Is that ol a que- 
sionnaire fufq>lcnjemed by per¬ 
sonal disojsuon %vsth the respon- 
dent.s. The result is a body ol 
statistics that povtdes directions 
for further development of the lib. 
rary. 


Chief merit of tim premnt work 
lie; in the scatictits (hat It malm 
available for fuittver raeanb- 
The data is so interwovoi in the 
texture of the study that it does 
not saaificc readability but sub- 
suniiates every aig;unient. Prof, 
Kumar haa indeed suopeeded in :« 
good meamre in achirring his 
objective to pitamt and inalyK 
coaiparaiive data omcerning so¬ 
cial science research libnrici. 
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SOMAN SCaOOL Of HDfBS 
DBANBAD OMIM 

BnlvADoe fiamhiatlon, ltl3 

Entrance EaamtnaMon for 
admlarion to the first yets dmas 
or the five year integrated pro. 
gramnie In Miaiag Agfneer. 
Ing. Applied Geology. Applied 
Oe^hysttt amt Petralcum Bn. 
glneerlng for the Seaaton 1P79- 
74 conuDenctug on July 3. 1973 
will be held on Friday, the liUi 
and Batorday. the 19th May, 
IPS. 

Ukeiy Examination Oen. 
tres Ahmedabsd. Bangalme. 
Bhopal, Bombay. Cateutta. 
Chandigarh. Cuttack. Delhi. 
Dfaanbad. Oauhatl. Hyderabad. 
JMpur. Lucknow, Madras. Mag 
pur. Patoa, Srinagar and Trl. 
vaadnun. A lew more centres 
are likdy to be opened. 

QuaUfleaUons Required: —M> 
For tbe first year of the differ, 
ent programmes a pass In the 
Higher Secondary eaamlnaUon 
In Selenec Stream or In the 
TechDlcal Stream or Pre.lfDlTer. 
tity or Senior Ounbrldge or Xn. 
dlan School Certificate or an 
approved examloafion Teoognis. 
ed as equivalent to these, with 
English, Phyilei, cdiemistry ant 

MathemwUcs. 

<Ui For direct admission to the 
3rd year of the 6 year Integmt. 
ed procnmine in (a) Ap^lsd 
deology and (b^ Appited Pe'>- 
pbysles. 



Preicrlbed application fonn 4 . Reeeutih lUlowB - 

and Momonuiduni of Infbmia. rs. 300/. fixed per 
Uons arc Obtainable on payment 
of Ra 3/. rappUcatlan form Be. 


candidates for Applied Oeo. 
logy programme must have paa 
sed the BBe. Degree Bxamina. 
tlon with Geology, Physlca and 
IdathemaiUbs or Chemistry as 
the subjects of the Degree Eza. 
minatlon. 

candidates lor the Applied 
Geophysics prcgraumie must 
have passed the BBc. Degree 
Examination with Physics, Ma. 
thematlcs and Geology or Che. 
mlstry (preference to be given 
to first combination) as the sub¬ 
jects of Degree Examination 
niey must fdso have passed the 
(a) Higher Secondary (b) pre- 
Unlverslty (c) Intermediate or 
equivalent examlnatlMi with 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemls. 
try and English as the subject 
of examination. 

Candidates appearing for the 
qualifying examlnatlOTi, as men. 
Ucmed above, will also be eligible 
to apply but they should submit 
the necessary evidence of hav. 
ing passed the qualifying exa. 
minatlon by June 30, 1G73. 

Candidates for direct admls. 
Sion to third year Applied Oeo. 
logy or Applied Geophysics class 
of the 5 year integrated pro. 
gramme must make a separate 
application on the prescribed 
form along with mark.5heet o! 
all the examinations passed by 
them. When requisitioning an 
application form the candidate 
^ould specify that he is seek, 
ing direct admission to the third 
year programme in Applied 
Oeology/Applied Geophysics. 

Age Umlt:—Pcv the Five year 
programme — Not 
over 21 (24 In the 
case of Scheduled 
caste and Scheduled 
Tribe) as on Octo. 
ber. 1973. 

For direct admis. 
ai(»i to the ttdrd 
year programme in 
Applied Geology/ 
Applied Oeophyalcia 
Not over 24 (27 In 
the case of BcheduL 
ed Caste and Sche. 
doled Ttlbe) aa on 
October l. 1973. 


1/. i^us postage etc. Rs. 2fl0) 
by Money Order payaUe to tbe 
Registrar, Indian School of 
Mines. Dhanbad, uptb March. 
15. 1973. 

Applications In the prescribed 
form complete In all respects 
should reach the Registrar. In. 
dlan School of Mines, Dhanbad 
(i) by March 31.1979 for admls. 
slon to the first year program, 
me and (11) by the Jtme 14.1973 
for direct admission to the third 
year programme In Applied 
Geology and Applied Geophy. 
sics. 


GURU NANAK UNIVERSITT 
AMBTTSAB 

Adverttsemeat No. 7/73 

Applications are invited for 
the following posts In tbe Poll, 
tlcal Science Department on the 
prescribed form obtainable from 
the office of the Registrar. Guru 
Nanak University. Amritsar by 
making a written request ac. 
companied by a selfjtddressed 
stamped env^ope of 23 x 10 
cms. so as to r^ch this office 
by 26th March. 1973 alongwlth 
postal order (Sj for Rs. 7 '50 for 
Posts at Sr. No. 1 to 3 and 
Rs. 5'. for post at Sr. No. 4 
draun in favour of tbe Regis, 
trer. Guru Nanak Unlveralty, 
payable at Khalsa College, Post 
Office. Amritsar., 

Besides allowances sAmigat 
ble under the rules, higher 
.starting salary may be given 
depending upon qualifications 
and experience. 

1. Reader 1 

Ra, 700—50-^1000/50_1250. 

2. Reader (Coordinator) for 
Post-graduate Teaching on 

Ihter.Oblleglate baato at JuL 
lundur 1 

Rs. 700—50—1000/50—1250. 

3. I^turers _2 

Rs. 400-40-300/50—950 


QUAUFICAHONS: 

For posts at Sr, No. 1 A 2 

1. A first or second class Idas, 
tor's Degree of an mdlan 
Unlverdty or equivalent 
qualillcatilon of a foreign 
UnFverdlty In the subject 
concerned; 

2. Either the degree oi FhJ>. 
or an equivalent research 
degree or pubUdied re¬ 
search work of a high 
standard; 

3. About 5 years experience 
of teaching MA. classes 
and guiding research; and 

4. Knowledge of Punjabi Ian. 
guage will be an additional 
qualification; 

For post at Sr. No. 3. 

1. A first or second class Mas. 
ter's Degree of an Irufian 
Unlversl^ or equivalent 
quAUacatfon of a foreign 
University In the subject 
ooncemed; 

2 . Bi^er the leseareh degree 
or published research work 
of a good standard; and 

3. Experience of teaching 
postgraduate disee and 
knowledge of Punjabi lan¬ 
guage, win be an additio. 
nal q na.Ufli»i>tlAnB - 

For post at Sr. No. 4 . 

1. First or high second class 
Master’s Degree in the sub. 
Ject with a good academic 
record; 

2. Resiarch experience and 
aptitude for research; 

SPECIALISATION FOR POSTS 
AT SR. NO. 1 and 3 

Political Philosophy. Indian 
Government A Polltica, Pub- 
lie Administration. 

NOTE; 

Hostel faculties are available 
for Research FeUows. Hie last 
date of receipt of nrpHcatifm 
Is 31st March, 1973- 
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ADVT. 


New Text Books in English from U.S.S.R. 

Available in India 


1 . iNTIWmUCTORT BIATHEMATICS FOR 

ENGINEERS, AJ). Myskis, pp. 816. Rs. 

17.60 (Mir Publishers, Moscow) 

This is a textbook on the most important 
aspects of mathematics for engineering facul¬ 
ties and coUeges of technologj'. In his choice 
of material and exposition, the author, Prof. 
Myskis, has been guided by the need to combine 
the demonstration of fundamental mathemati- 
cal ideas with making their application in 
special disciplines as easy as possible, 

A feature of the book is the absence of pedan¬ 
try and the felicity of treatment of the subject. 
Its main emphasis is on the instuitive ideas 
leading to mathematical concepts and on their 
practical ai:i)lii.i.i'^ion. Prof. Myskis's lxH>k will 
Ije found to be of interest by engineering stu¬ 
dents but can also lie useti with pmfii for home 
Ftudv and self-improvement, 

2. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. V. Kireev pp. 

572. Rs. 11.50 (Mir PubUshers. Moscow.) 

The present volume is intended primarily as 
a short course in physical chemistry foi* en¬ 
gineering students not specialising in chemis¬ 
try, for whom a correct understanding of the 
nature of phenomena is of greater importance 
than a capicity to make forma] computations 
of various physico-chemical quantities. It will 
also be found useful by notn-chemists. engl. 
neers and technicians, and by chemistry tea¬ 
chers of secondary and technical schools. In 
this second edition. ol<l material lia.^ been dek- 
ted and additional material on the properties 
of solids and of gases and crystals at verj' high 
temperatures has been introduced. The mate¬ 
rial relating to the nature of chemical bonds 
in molecules and ciy-stals and the properties 
of water has been slightly revised and a survey 
of the donor-acceplor bond included. Material 
on very low temperatures tsuper-contiuciivilvi 
and on the experimental study of molecular 
structure has been added. 

New designations of certain physical cons¬ 
tants and methods of recoiding proce-^ses have 
been adopted in accordance with the recom¬ 
mendations of the TUPAC, while the new 


values of physical constants recommended by 
Cohen and iu Mond (1965) have been emp¬ 
loyed. 

Prof. Valetin Kireev, D.Sc. (Chemd holds the 
chair of chemistry at the Kuibyshev Civil En. 
ginecring Institute in Moscow. In addition to 
his varied teaching duties, he devotes a great 
deal of time to research Into the theoretical 
aO'.l applied problems of chemical thermodyna. 
mics and has to his credit over 100 publica¬ 
tions in this field. The results of this w'ork are 
widely applied in industry and in research and 
development. Prof. Kireev has been the editor 
r.f .<everal collections of original Rus.c:ian and 
translated works in the held of physical che¬ 
mistry and chemical thermodynamics. His own 
course of physical chemistry' has been pub- 
lished in various editions in over 2,50,000 
copies and has been tran.slatetl into Chinese. 
Czech. English. French and other languages. 

Prof. V. Kireev is a ntember of the sclenti. 
fic udvisory council.^! on chemistry* and chemical 
thermodynamics of lx)th the l^.SSR and the 
RSf'^R Mini.strics of Higher Education. 

He holds the title of Honouivd Siicnii.^i .if 
the HSFSR and i.> a Slate Prize winner. 

3. PROBLEMS IN THE THEORY OF FUNC¬ 
TIONS OF A COMPLEX VARIABLE, 
L. VoUcovysky. G. Lunfs and 1. Aramano- 
vich. pp. Rs. 6.IHI (Mir Publishers. 

Moscow) 

This collection of problem.^ in the theoiry of 
functions of a complex variable is mainly in. 
tcndcKj foi* students in department.^ of mathe¬ 
matics. mechanic.^ and physics, and for engiri- 
f'CT-ing rour.^es with mathematics as an addi- 
‘i'^nal subject, but embrace.s a cycle of prob. 
b'ms falling outside the normal syllabi, Certain 
these ran sen'e as material for student pro. 
jectiJ and as problems for course seminars. 

The book wnll also be found useful by per¬ 
sons .specialising in the mechanics of conti- 
iviou.y media (hydrodynamics, the theory of 
elasticity i and electrical! engineering since it 
contains many problems either on the direct 
c*^pliraftnn of the theory of functions of a comp- 
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lex variable in these subjects or on questiona 
that mathematicaiJy underlie them (conformal 
transformations, harmonic functions, poten¬ 
tials, integrals, cauchy integrals, etc.). 

Foi’ convenience in use, the table of contents 
occasionallv lisLs. in addition to the titles of 
chapters and sectors, the main cycles of prob- 
lems included in them (as regards the main 
tcvlhook material). Reference tables needed 
for solving problems are given. Answers are 
provided for all problems set in the book, with 
suggested solutions for the most difficult ones. 

4. SOVIET PLANNING: PRINCIPLES AND 
TECHNIQUES, pp. lin, Rs. (Progress 
Publishers. Moscow) 

This book has been written bv a group of 


scientists associated with the Ecommilc Be. 
search Institute of the State Plafnning Cofm- 
mittec, USSR Council of Ministers, A.I, Anchis- 
hkin, R.A, Belousov, A.N. Yefimov, V.N. Kiri¬ 
chenko, P.P. Litvyakov. Y.M. Shvyrkov under 
the general guidance of A. Yefimov and has 
bi*tn edited by Y. Shvyrkov. 

This book contains the following chapters: 
Planning as a Factor of Economic Growth; 
Economic Substantiation of the Plan; Planning 
Economic Growth Rates; Balance Calculations 
and Methods of Optimising Projections; Plan¬ 
ning Investments in the Economy; Planning of 
Labour: Economic Instruments of Plan Imple. 
mentation; Organisation of Planning and 
Control of Plan Fulfilment. 


People s Publishing House 
(P> Ltd.. 

lU'ini Jhansi Road. 

Vow Uelhi.5. 

PPH Book Stall. 

inO-B. Khctwadi Main Road. 

15(nn!>ay 4. 

People’s Book House. 
I’rumphah Manzil, 

Relief Road. 

Ahmedabad. 

Mantsha Granlhalayn (Pi Ltd., 
4/3.3, Bankim Chatterjee 
Sti*eet, Calcutta. 

National B(K>k Agency (Pi Ltd., 
12. Bankim Chatterjee Street, 
Calcutta. 

XCBH (P> Ltd., 

(i 30. Mount Road. 

Madras, Madurai, 

Coimbatore Tiruchirappallv 
Thanjaur 

Vlsalandhra Publishing 
House 

Eluru Road. 

Vijayawada. 

Vlsalandhra Book House. 
Sultan Bazar, 

Hyderabad. 


MAIN DISTRIBUTOR S 

People's Book House, 

Dpp. Patna College, Patna 
People’s Book House 
Hazai’ibagh Road, Ranchi. 
N'avakamataka Publications, 
Bangalore-S. 

Xabajugii Granthalaya, 
Bajrakabati Road, 

Cuttack. 

Himachal. Book Centre, 

4. The Mall, Simla. 

Ptiajab B(x>k Centre, 

Sector 22 B. 

Chandigarh. 

M 'gazine Centre. 

F.R2. First Floor. 

Chaffar Market, Karolbagh, 
Xevv Delhi-S. 

People s Literary Centre, 
Xawabganj, Delhi. 

Vijav' Stores, Station Road, 
Anand, 

\'ijay Stores, 

Relief Road. Ahmedabad. 

^"ijay Stores, 

Commissariat Bldg., 1st Floor, 
2.31. D. N. Road. Bombay-1. 
Kitab Ghar. 

Chnura Rasta. Jaipur. 


Prabhat Book House, 
Trivemdrum Brnakulam 
Alleppey Calicut 
Cannanore 
Udyogamandalam 
Quilon. 

New Age Book Centre, 

Near Chowk State Bank of 
India, Cheel Mandi, Amritsar. 

Punjab Book Centre, 

Post Office Road, 

Jullundur. 

Bingsha Shatabdi, 

22/A. Arabindo Sarani, 
Calcutta.5. 

Progi'essive Book House, 
Shillong Road. Panbazar, 
Gaubati. 

Mcigazine Centre. 

Xo. 7, S. Vitoba Market. 
Behind Khaleel Bldg., 
Chickpet. Pangalore.2A. 

Progressive Book Depot, 

Motia Park, Sultania Road, 
Bhopal. 

Chetana Book Centre, 

Xew Market, Hazaratganj, 
Lucknow, 
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This Month’s Top 
Paperbacks 


We draw your attention to the publication 
of a moet significant book which fills the 
long felt need of Indian students of physics 


ATCnnC AND NUCLEAR PHYSICS 

By K. Gopoinkrishnan 

Reader in Physics , University of Delhi 

The ground covered is more than required 
for the B.Sc Honours degree in physics 
and includes several topics usually taught 
at the M.Sc. level. Professor Gopala Kri. 
shnan has taught different branches of 
physics to the B.Sc. Honours and M-Sc. 
students for over two decades. 


564 




53.60 


THE MACMfLLAN COMPANY 
OF INDIA LTD. 

2/10 Ansari Road 
Delhi^ 


Branches: 

BOMBAY — MADRAS ^ CALCUTTA 


FLIRTING WITH YOUTH 

.trnrita Pritam Rs 5,50 
Depicts life of a few bo 3 rs and girls 
around a University hostel- 

LOVE SCENES FROM 
WORLD FAMOUS NOVELS 

Ur.iiiilA /.ru'iA Rs 4.50 

.\ selection of passionate and itimantic 

cpi.scvloi? from woild renowned writers. 

SEX AND VIOLENCE 
IN LITERATURE AND ARTS 

Suresh Kohii llltiMraied R.%. 3.50 
Coiains some extremely .sexy and spicy 
quotations 

LIFE THE GREAT ADVENTURE 

Prrtn StAh Rs 5.50 

Only a few books can change your life. 
Thi.s one will. 

PORTRAITS OF GREATNESS 

7'.!’. Prmfnlf' Rs 3.00 

Profiles of 25 great Indian.-;. Thrilling 

from the beginning to the end. 

PERSONAL ACHIEVEMENT 

jtfdffiM Rhotir\ Rs 4.00 
A guaranteed guide lo a happier and 
more useful life. 


STERLING PAPER BACKS 

A Division of 

Sterling Publishers Private 
Limited 

AB/9 Safdarjang Enclave 
New Delhi 110016 
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USEFUL BOOKS 


TtTtB 


PRICE POSTAdE^ 


Indian Administrative Service Examination, 1069 
Indian Administrative Service Examination, 1970 

Indian Administrative Service Examination* 1971 

Assistant Grade Examination* 1672 

Clerks* Grade Examinatfon* 1971 

Stenographers' Examination. 1971 

Stenographers' Examination. 1972 

Engineering Services Examination, 1971 

Geologists Examination, 1966 

Indian Forest Service Examination, 1968 

Special Class Railway Apprentices Examlnstiops 
1966.1967 & 1968 

Special Class Railway Apprenticss 
Examination, 1972 

/ssutd by th9 Union Public Scnico Commisthn, Now Dolbl, 


Avaifbble from a// bulhorised oeiffng ogents* 

FOR CASH SAi£, 

KITAB MAHAL 

Janpath, New Delhi (Phone : 312661) 
GOVT. OF INDIA BOOK DEPOT 
B, K. S. Roy Road, Calcutta-1^ 

(Phone ; 23-3813) 

PUBLICATIONS BRANCH 

SALE COUNTERS IN HEW UELHI > 

I) U0Y06 BHAVAN (Phent: 3780S9) ' 


Rs. P. 

Rs. P. 

200 

1.29(lnc1udlno ' 
Regn. charges) 

4 00 ^ I2S (Including 
wMogn. charges) 

200 

1>45 (including 

200 

Regn. charges) 
lao^do— 

120 

eas 

0 80 

0 CO 

1 35 

0 IS 

1 35 

0 so 

1 70 

0 30 

135 

0 so 

2 75 

1.10 (kncludlno 
Regn. charged) 

' 300 

1.10 (Including 
Regn charges) 

170 

0 » 

1 


fCP ?AI 

: ORDERS 


MANAGER 
OF Pi.’BLirATIONS 

tiVIl LlNtS DELHI t 


IIBLICATIONS BRANCH NOTB : 

ILE COUNTERS IN HEW UELHI > Postal Charges extra for 
I) U0Y06 BHAVAN (Phent: 3780«) mail orders bslow Rs. S 

I) MOHAN SINGH MARKET, I.N.A. COLONY in India, 

'''* ?•? BAHADUR SHAH Registration Charges extra 
ZAFAR MARG fQj. orders he/ow Rs, 2 
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Pciris 




fforim 

Rs. 31531 


IfyDii'io between 12 end 30. you ovei Ri. 3000 
on Mr^lndia*! Youth Fere io Paris and back. Two ftoo- 
overs permitted, one in eeeti direction. Minimum stay 
14 de^ maxinHpnSO. No naiioneiity berriar. Trevel by 
luKuripui moior'oeach all omt Europe at preeilK 
reduced rares. 
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TWO OUTSTANDING JOURNALS 




VIKAS 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 

QuofUf/y Journal of iltc 
School of intcrnationot Simtica 
Jawaharlal Nehru VniYersity, New Delhi 

The journal contains articles oo the various contemporary problems in such fields as 
JDlerxiattoiuil politics, international or^nization, international law and inlemational 
economics, as well as inter-discipliaar}* area studies, particularly on Asia and AfHca; 
surwys of the research done or in progress in these fields; surveys of the source materials 
available in, and relevant to, particular areas of research; notes and memoranda 
on topics of current interest; reports on the seminars and conferences held under 
the auspices of the School; annual bildiogr«^>h)cs on India's role in world affairs; 
annual digests on India’s practice in the field of international law; and review articles 
on books of outstanding or exceptional merit. 

Contents of Aprif-Jioe 1973 Issue / 

Mohammed Ayoob/The New Political Structure of Pakistan; Anirudha Gupta/Kwanic 
Nkrumah : A Reassessment; K. V. KesavanThc Attitude of the Philippines towards 
the Japanese Peace Treaty; Ram Rabul/Major Problems of Modem Central Asia: 
Report of a Seminar; S Bhatt/lnlernationa) Problems Concerning the Use of Space; 
V Machwe, Dalip Singh d: Kokila ShrimaliTndia and World Affairs ; An Annual 
Bibliography, 1969; Book Reviews 

Subscription Rates Single Issue : Rs IS—Annual (four issues) ; Rs 50 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO INDIAN SOCIOLOGY 

NEW SERIES 

Sponsored by the fnstirute of Economic Growth, Delhi 

*it 15 clearly one of the premier journals for anyone interested in the ‘sociology’ of 
Ifldia.*’ Pacific Affairs 

“ContrAutious in the New Series coaiioues the tradition of providing a variety of 
interestmg and challenging essays dealings with various aspects of South Asian Society." 
Journal of Asian Studies 

Cooteats of No. VI : 

Hamza A Alavi/Klnship in West Punjab Villages; Peter J. Bcriocci/Communiiy Structure 
and Social Rank in Two Villages in Bangladesh; Jean Ellickson/lslamic Institutions: 
Pertfption and Practice in a Village in Bangladesh; Moharaed Mauroof'Aspects of 
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Fourth Convention of Agricultural 

Universities 


The fourth convention of Indian Agricul¬ 
tural Universities was inaugurated by President 
V.V. Giri on March 21, 1973 at Hissar. The 
convention continued till 24th March. Mr. 
Giri in his address pleaded for a new design for 
rural living where advances in farming and tech¬ 
nology should be utilized for the advancement 
of the interests of the farmers. In u poor country 
like India large portion of the tax payers money 
was being spent on these centres of higher learn¬ 
ing in the hope that their sustained efforts 
would help the people to convert the natural 
wealth into job income and food. 

The convention was attended by over a hundred 
delegates from the fifteen agricultural universities 
in the country. The representatives of the Indian 
Agricultural Research Institute, the Indian Council 
of Agricultural Research and the Union Ministry 
of Agriculture also participated in the delibera¬ 
tions. The convention was regrouped into four 
sections - research and extension, resident instruc¬ 
tion, student aflairs and general administration 
including finances — to enable the participants 
to give more time to the various issues. The 
Union Minister of State for Agriculture, Mr. 
A.P. Shinde addressed the plenary session of 
the association. He called upon the agricultural 
scientists to achieve self-sufficiency in food as 
quickly as possible and urged them to raise the 
agricultural production to the rnaximum. He 
warned the universities against the production 
of pseudo-scientists and wanted a rapport to be 
established between agricultural universitiesand 
the state departments of agriculture. 

The convention made some important re¬ 
commendations. Considering the importance of 
providing adequate and timely technological 
support and extension cover to sotall farmers, it 


was suggested that in every agricultural univer¬ 
sity, an institute of agricultural technology, 
training and education be established and 
in every dirtrict, an agricultural polytechnic be 
created. These institutes should ofler short¬ 
term agriculture technology courses to young 
farmers and to those interested in starting 
agro-business. The refresher courses for far¬ 
mers, e.xtension workers and teachers could 
also be arranged there. The convention was not 
in favour of the proliferation of agricultural 
graduates and post-graduates. It was recom- 
mended that the enrolment programme of 
universities should be linked with the technical 
manpower requirements. The candidate should 
be properly screened through a combination of 
practical and theoretical training and testing for 
a short period of apprenticeship. Those having 
the aptitude for practical farming and the neces¬ 
sary mental and intellectual equipment should 
be enrolled for the degree programmes while 
those lacking intellectual calibre, but having an 
aptitude for practical farming could undergo 
short-term courses in these institutes and become 
middle level technicians. The State governments 
were requested to set apart some land in selected 
areas out of the surplus land for settling the agri¬ 
cultural graduates and animal husbandry practi¬ 
tioners. 

With a view to maintain high standard of 
education, it was suggested that the association 
of agricultural universities be given a statutory 
status on the lines of the Indian Medical Council. 
As in the States, the institutions of national ho¬ 
nours, societies of agriculture, veterinary medi¬ 
cine, animal sciences, basic sciences and humani¬ 
ties could be formed under the auspices of the 
association. These societies could help to eva- 
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IVr^cnt Ciri witli the OuDoeSlar Vkc-C uuMrltor at the Irmqturjl runoiHiA «4 U.A.l .. I^likssr 


luaic ihc Standard of teaching and exaTOtnaiion siiics fur thorough di>cIu^Niori before \hclr viewK 
in the member uiitvcrsi'ies. are sent to the ('eninil Governmcni. 


It ^^as rccontmcncicd that ICAR i-htuid in¬ 
variably assess the need for starting a new egii- 
cuUural university by State goNcrr,merit 
through it team of experts. 

To promote healthier relationship bcinecn 
the ICAR and the universilic.s. it was propcsed 
that monthly meetings of the vicc-chanceMcrs of 
these universities and ICAR., on the pattern of 
the University Grants Commission, may be held 
to discuss matters relating to teaching, research, 
extension and development. It was suggested 
that the visiting I.C.A.R teams to the agricul¬ 
tural universities should be more efiecti^e and be 
authorised to make concrete recommendations 
with regard to the various development require¬ 
ments of the universities at the time of their 
visit It was recommended that before final de¬ 
cisions are taken up by the government of 
India on the report of the National Commission 
on Agriculture, an opportunity be given to the 
State governments and the agricultural univer- 
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In rcNpcci lo ihc iinancing of ihc universi¬ 
ties. it was urged that adequiUe foundation 
graiit should be given lo the universities 
and interest accruing on this gretnt should be 
treated as a part of the reserve fund to be utilized 
by the uni\cr.siiies in ca.se of'cmcrgency. With 
regard to ihc I.C.A.R. grant.s. it was suggested 
that a more rational method should be adopted 
for the release of development grants keeping in 
view factors such as the needs, population, areas 
lo be served, performance of the institutions. 
The convention also suggested various measuresj 
for encouraging self-employment of the agricul¬ 
ture graduates. 

Mr. A.I.. Fletcher, Vice-Chancellor, Haryana 
Agricultural University was elected as the Presi¬ 
dent, Dr. M.S. Pawar, Vice-Chancellor, Mahatma 
^ule Krishi Vidyapeeth as the Vfcc-Pr^dent and 
Shri V.R. Mehta, Vice-Chancellor, Gujarat Agri¬ 
cultural University as the Secretary of the Asso¬ 
ciation for 1973-74. 






Problei 


11 


s of Technical Education 


S. K. Dutta 


Technical education in India received u great 
impetus during the Second Great War when India had 
to produce goods for prosecution of the war. After 
India became free, it was realised that the strength of 
our nation-building projects as also the security of the 
country depended upon the quality of the technically 
trained personnel. The creation of the All-India 
Council of Technical Education in 1945 and the re¬ 
port of the Manpower Committee in 1947 had far- 
reaching influence on technical education. At the 
time of preparing the Second Five Year Plan, the Plan- 
lung Commission appointed the Engineering Per¬ 
sonnel Committee in 1956, which worked out a 
general assessment of shorUtges ol' supervisory and 
higher grades of engineering personnel. The Com¬ 
mittee’s finding was that the demand for engineer¬ 
ing personnel far e.xceeded the supply and it 
estimated the short supply to ihe extent of IfcOO gra¬ 
duates and &000 diploma-holders. A considerable 
number of engineering colleges came into existence 
during the ne.vt few years and the existing institutions 
were expanded. The Indian Institutes of Technology 
were established with the object of training of higher 
grade engineers rcqtiircd for the development of the 
country. After a decade the position was that 1800 
engineering and technological graduates and 10500 
diploma-holders were produced by the Indian Uni¬ 
versities in 1971. By this lime the ominous trend of 
unemployment among engineers became very- promi¬ 
nent and the number of unemployed engineers rose 
to many thousands. Our planners, wliose task was to 
foresee the needs of industry and to provide the app- 
TOpriaic training programmes on an adequate scale 
and at the required levels, went wrong somewhere. 

Whai are the main reasons for the unemployment 
of engineers? Firsitly, cooperation between indu'iiry 
and educational institutions is lacking in our country. 
Technical education is not organised lo provide to 
industry a product immediately ready to assume 
occupational responsibility. The academic prepara¬ 
tion and the analytical faculties of the Indian students 
are comparable to those in advanced countries but 
they lack industrial practice. In the U.K. a system of 
training of engineers by industries was introduced 
by the Industrial Training Act. A levy of 2| per cent 
of the wage bill is imposed on industry for providing 
Iraining facilities. It is essential that our colleges and 
institutes of technology become much more concerned 
with the needs of industries. As far back as in 1912 
the Government of India asked Lt. Col de. V. Atkin¬ 
son, the then Principal of Roorkee College and Mr. 
T.S. Dawson, Princiiial of the Victoria Diamond 
Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay, to cany out an 

BJftnctj front the third convoeatioti address of Punjab 
Bntmeering College^ Chandigar/i delivered by J)r, Dumr, KC, 
Xundeshetra Ufoversity, 


enquiry to bring technical insiiuitions into clo.scr touch 
and more practical relations with the employers in 
India. They reported that there was no opportunity 
for the employment of high grade engineers whose 
education was mostly of theoretical character. The 
best method o/' training engineers, they advised, was 
by a course at a well-equipped institution followed by 
apprenticeship in industry/w'orks. They further said 
that the education given in the institutes should be 
essentially practical. After more than half a century 
and even after India has become independent, these 
rccommemlaiions have yet to be carried out. 

Our system of technical education is top heavy. 
Many graduate engineers do the work which can be 
done by technicians. In Western countries more and 
more emphasis is being laid on the training of middle- 
level technicians. Unfortunately in India we do 
not appreciate the skill of a person unless he has a deg¬ 
ree. On the other hand, it is the general view, parti¬ 
cularly of the industrialists, that our degree holders 
lack practical experience and are not fit to carry pro¬ 
fessional responsibility. While quantitatively our 
achievements in technical education are not insigni¬ 
ficant, qualitatively they are poor. So a peculiar 
situation has arisen. On the one hand, there is un¬ 
employment of engineers. On the other, it is difficult 
to get the right person if you need an engineer. We 
hear of falling standards in University education. 
If an attempt is made to improve the standard by 
restricting admission to the institutions or by im¬ 
proving the courses resistance comes from various 
quarters, if bold steps are not taken to remove the 
deficiencies of our technical education by constant 
efforts to design or rede.sign courses to suit the chang¬ 
ing needs of industry' and relating enrolments in t£e 
technical institutions to the manpower needs of the 
country, it will be impossible to meet the needs of in¬ 
dustry and public services and to produce the right 
type of engineers who are needed. 

Engineers, in the past, in this country were largely 
enqiloyed b)' the Government or the public undertak¬ 
ings. Public works, no doubt, have an important 
part to play in creating new jobs. 1 have already said 
that engineering colleges must work in close coopera¬ 
tion with industry. However, now it is recognised 
that a large number of engineers can gainfully enqiloy 
themselves in what may be called selfemployment 
schemes. This would include the development of 
small-scale industries, creation of consultancy bureaus 
and other types of technical services by the graduate 
engineers. Engineering education should be similar 
to medical education. For example, a physician dur¬ 
ing his training is associated with actual applica¬ 
tion of his knowledge on patients in a hospital 
which is generally attached to a Medical College. 
This type of training helps him in achieving the re- 
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quired competence end j^inin^ confidence is giving 
imfessional advice andconduciingprofessiona] prac¬ 
tice solely by himseir I am glad that the Ptifijab 
Engineering Colley has recognised the importance 
of practical training for under-gradnates so 
that they can establish their own industries. 1 under¬ 
stand that a course on industrial entrepreneurship 
has been orpnised recently at this College. 

The impact of modem engineering upon the social, 
economic and political fabric of the society in the last 
decade has been profound. Automation has modi¬ 
fied the meaning of work. Aeronautics has transformed 
our conception of time and distance. Military wea¬ 
ponry has altered the nature of intemaiional afl^irs. 
The engineers who are graduating today would have 
to face and to work under u still higher degree of tech¬ 
nological devetopmenl. They would naturally have 
to face challenges of a higher order, of which their 
predecessors were unaware. For example, in the 
year 2000 A..D. there would be more than six bil¬ 
lion people in the world, double of the present total. 
This tremendous increase in population would have 
far-reaching consequences. 

With impoverished lands whose food supply is 
already depleted, the expected increase in population 
raises the danger of worsening hunger. Major 
efforts arc under way to cope with this problem. 
Agricultural scientists and technologists have come 
up with many proposals for increasing the world's 
food supply. The impact of labour-saving equip¬ 
ment on farming is already clear. )n 1880 it took 
a farmer in the United States 46 hours to plant, 
cultivate and harvest one acre. In I960 it took seven 
hours and by 1965 progressive furmen wvre doing this 
job in two hours. One way or the other, consider¬ 
able amount of experimcrial work is directed at in¬ 
creasing the efTiciencv with which man can produce 
food on the 3.5 billion acres of earth's surface pre¬ 
sently under culiivation. By 1920 coal was utilised 
to the extent of three-fourth of the total available 
resources for the development of energy. Today oil 
and petroleum products make up about 70 oer cent 
or so of the raw fuel used to produce energy' in the 
United States. By 2C00 A.D., nuclear fuels will be 
having a dominating position. Today electricity pro- 
vidcsjusl20perccnt ofthe energs' used by the con¬ 
sumer in the developed countries compared with ten 
percent in 1930. It has been estimated (hat this pro¬ 
bably will be about 30 per cent by 1980 and at^ut 
40 to 50 per cent by the year 2000 A.D. Most of the 
big new power-stations will be built around nuclear 
reactors. Although supersonic transport has yet to 
By, advance thinking has already turned towards 
hypersonic transport. Supersonic transport or S.S.T. 
would be quite common. Similarly launching of un- 
nmnned probes to study planets or long duration as¬ 
tronaut exploration would become quite frequent. 
These are some indications of adv'ancement in en¬ 
gineering and technology which is expected to take 
^ace in the developed countries in the near future. 
Already the gap b^w^n the technology in the deve¬ 
loped couotrio and the developing cotmtrics is getting 
muTower and narrower. The engmeers of tomorrow 
will have to re^Mmd to these technological advances. 
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TRAVEL GRANTS TO THE 
UNITED STATES 

FOR 


(a) higher studies 

(by po&t-doctoral research 

(c) visiting lectureship 

Higher Studies 

I Persons who have a degree and a post¬ 
graduate degree, have obtained admission 
to an American university for the 1973 
Augusi/Scpiember .session for graduate 
study, have finances for uiitton and main¬ 
tenance in theU.S.. have permanent job in 
India and have obtained leave for .study in 
the U.S. arc eligible to apply. 

Eligible candidates, w ill he called for inter¬ 
view in Delhi on May )0. 197.V 

Post-docloral Research 

Pcrsoits who have a Ph. [>. degree or equi¬ 
valent published w oik in the .subject con¬ 
cerned and have a ptist-dcKioral fellowship 
sufficient for (heir expenses but not exceed¬ 
ing $I5,00() per acadenik year arc eligible 
to apply. 

VisiiiBg Lectureship 

Persons who have the offer of a visiting lec¬ 
tureship carrying emoluments sufficient for 
their expenses in the U.S. hut not e.xceeding 
$]5,0(X) per academic year are eligible to 
apply. 

Applications for shoit-term visits under 
(b) and (c) will be considered if the period 
of stay is not less than three months. 

For application forms and other details write 
to L'SEFl, 12 Hailey Road, New Delhi llOOOf, 
not later than April 16, 1973. 

Last date for receipt of completed applicaUons 
for all categories is April 30, 1973. 

- - - -- ■ ■ ■ ■ . 




N. C. E. R. T. PUBLICATIONS 


RESEARCH STUDIES AND MONOGRAPHS. Price 


Conformity and Deviation Among Adolescents—A Socio-psychological Study. 

The Role of the Secondary Teacher—A Sociological Survey 

Child Development—A Symposium 

Research in Classroom—A Handbook for Teachers 

Second National Survey of Secondary Teacher in India 

Judicial Review and Education: A Study in Trends 

The Achievement Motive in High School Boys 

Second All India Educational Survey 

Papers in The Sociology of Education in India 

A Study of Integrated Syllabi 

Educational Investigations Jn Indian Universities (1939-61) 

Educational Wastage and Stagnation in India 

The Concept of Personality in the Educational Thought of Mahatma. Gandhi 
Measurement of Cost Productivity and Efficiency of Education 
Facets of Indian Education 

Curriculum and Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary Schools 
Sociology of Teaching Profession in India .. 

Evaluative Criteria for Inspection and Supervision of Secondary Schools 
School Health Programme in Sciecied Middle Schools 
Field Studies in the Sociology of Education-AU India Report 
Identification of Educational Problems of the Saora of Orissa 
Utilization of Financial Assistance to Tribal Students 
Education and National Development-Report of Education Commission 
(1964-66) in four Volumes (Hard Bound) Each Vol. 


do.(Paper Back) Each Vol. 

do...(Omnibus Volume) 


4.80 

6.55 

15.00 

1.00 

8.90 

1.00 

11.00 

24.00 

8.75 

1.50 
5.00 
1.20 

25.00 

21.00 

6.00 

4.00 

9.10 

13.25 

2.20 

24.00 

9.10 

11.00 

11.00 

6.50 
20.00 


JOURNALS. 

School Science: A Quarterly Journal for Students and Teachers of Secondary 
Schools (March, June, Sept., December). 

Annual Subscription 8.00 Single Copy 2.00 

Indian Educational Review: A Half-Yearly Journal of Educational Research 
Annual Subscription 10,00 Single Copy 6.00 

NIE Journal A Bi-monthly Educational Journal 
Annual Subscription 1 Single Copy 1.50 

for Teachers j 6.00 
for others ] 8.00 


Efi^jnes to : 

Bosiiiess Manager, PaUicatiOD Unit, N.C.E.R.T., 
NlE CampiM, Sri Anrobindo Maig, 

NEW DELHI-16 
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TRUST MONEY HELPS UNI- 
VERSm' TO OPEN NEW 
COURSES 

A trust established in 1944 un¬ 
der the chairmanship of late Sar- 
dar Patel has helped the Univer¬ 
sity of Gujarat to set up the faculty 
of business management. The Gu¬ 
jarat University Trust -was formed 
to collect funds for the establish¬ 
ment of Q residential university 
in AhmcdaKid with the help of 
late G.V. Mav^alankar, Sheih 
Amritlal HargovJndas and Sheth 
Kasiurbhai Lalbhai. The trust 
collected forty lakhs rupees. A 
major part of this money was 
spent for acquiring 260 acres land 
for constructing the university 
buildings and hostels. The uni¬ 
versity authorities were successful 
in negotiating with Che .suni^ing 
trust members for using the ba¬ 
lance of the money for starting 
a computer centre, space techno¬ 
logy centre and a business mana¬ 
gement faculty. The University 
Grants Commission has provided 
funds for the computer centre and 
space technology and this enabled 
the university to allow R$. 5 lakhs 
for the new faculty of business 
management. The university pro¬ 
poses to start a 2-year degree 
course in the business manage¬ 
ment from the next academic year. 
It is expected that the State Go¬ 
vernment will meet the annua) 
recurring expenditure of rupees 
two lakhs. The new course has 
been designed keeping in view the 
requirements of the region. 

The first batch would consist of 
thirty students selected from gra¬ 
duates of different faculties. A 
regular screening board has been 
appointed for this purpose. The 
courses would be organized on 
the semester system in this faculty. 
Besides, the appointment of a re¬ 
gular faculty, a team of visiting 
professors from the Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Management and the Sardar 
Paid Institute of Economic and 
Social Research would be invited 
to participate in the working of 
this new department. 

A post-graduate diploma course 
and a short-term course in man¬ 
agement is also being planned 
for the benefit of those who want 
to have a much more specialised 
programme. 
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l)r. DcTMdra Lai, DIreclor of P.R.L. iBUgvaifiv Ibe 
Coaipiilar Traiaias ( cvlra 


COMPUTER TRAIMNU 
CE.NTRE AT CVJARAT 
UNIVERMTV 

With the advancement of know¬ 
ledge and ramification of subjects. 
teaching methods and techniques, 
the needs of teachers ami students 
for a speedy device like a compu¬ 
ter to help them in daia-coilect- 
ing. daia-processing and analysing 
their teaching and research work 
was keenly fell for a long lime. 
The multi-disciplmarv research 
activities developed in the U'ni- 
vcrsiiv only Further increased the 
need for such a facility. The Ph>- 
sical Research Labciaiory located 
in Ahmedabad recently acquired 
a new I.B.M. System — 1360 
model, 44 Computer and this pro¬ 
vided an apporiuniiy for the uni¬ 
versity to negotiate with the P.R.L. 
for the acquisition of the I.B.M. 
1620 Computer. After a prolong¬ 
ed discussions with the authori¬ 
ties of P.R.L. and the Electronic 
Commission of the Government 
of India, the university autho¬ 
rities could succeed in getting this 
equipment and establishing a com¬ 
puter centre, the need for which 
had existed for long. The cen¬ 
tre was formerly inaugurated on 
March 14 by Dr. Oevendra Lai. 
Director P.R.L. This centre 
will now offer training courses 
in computer pro^amming and 
would make the facilities available 
to its faculty members and stu¬ 


dents and for e,\aminution work 
of the university. Gujarai Uni- 
icrsiiy would be the first univer¬ 
sity in the Stale to olTcr such a 
facility. 

ADVANCED COlRSE IN 
PUBLIC SPF-AKINC; 

The Bombay University De¬ 
bating Society for the first lime 
organised an advanced course in 
public speaking. It was inau¬ 
gurated by Frof. Namjoshi, Ma¬ 
harashtra Minister for Education. 
He emphasised the necessity of 
proper training and development 
for a forceful personality thr¬ 
ough public speaking. 1 he subse¬ 
quent sessions were devoted to 
extempore debates, group dis¬ 
cussions. talks symposia and 
popular lectures. Prof. Jal Daru- 
walla in his talks on 'Group 
Discussion—how lo participate in 
them’ counselled the university 
students to keep suspense and 
humour in thetr discussions and 
speeches. But he cautioned them 
to be precise. The trade union 
leader, Mr. George Fernandes 
spoke on ‘elements of political 
speech making*; The art of com- 
pereing was explained in a humo¬ 
rous way by Mr. Amin Soiani* 
who punched his speech with 
numerous jokes. He advised the 
participants to read, collect and 
catalogue jokes for appropriate 
use during compercing. Dr. R.K. 


Anand, a leading paediatrician 
of Bombay gave valuable suggest* 
ions on ^chairing conventional 
and round-table conferences'. He 
suggested various ‘dos' and *donts’ 
for the Chairman. Prof. A. N. 
Kothare, Dean of Students, Bom¬ 
bay University, spoke on the an 
of preparing a speech*. In his 
enlightening talk. Prof. Kothare 
called upon the youth to develop 
a flair and feeling for words which 
build the bridge of communi¬ 
cation. He analysed the science 
of reading as a source of infor¬ 
mation essential for speech making 
and counselled the participants 
to link gravity, levity and brevity 
in speeches to create an impact 
on the audience. Miss Vimla 
Patil, Assistant Editor, Femina, 
conducted a mock press confe¬ 
rence and initiated the students 
into diflerent aspects of handling 
a press conference This was 
followed by an informative talk 
on 'Radio Speech’ by Shri H.S. 
Dalai of All India Radio, Bom¬ 
bay. 

UNIVERSITIES AND 
REj:SEARCH INSTITUTES 

Mr. J.M. Shelat. Jud^, Sup¬ 
reme Court of India, while add¬ 
ressing the convocation of the 
South Gujarat University ob¬ 
served that the universities were 
the laboratories of new thoughts 
and concepts and a centre for re¬ 
search. He deorived the tendency 
to set up separate autonomous 
institutions for research uncon¬ 
nected with the universities. The 
establishment of such institu¬ 
tions constituted an admission 
that universities in general were 
mcapabte of foVflVtmg ibew fvmic- 
tion as laboratories for new ideas 
and research. Such institutions 
deprive the universities of a large 
number of talented persons who 
would ordinarily have served 
them and brought credit to them 
by their work of research and utili¬ 
ty, He pleaded that enough re¬ 
sources should be made available 
to the univ'ersities for strengthen¬ 
ing and supplementing their re¬ 
search capabilities. 

Mr, Shelat said that during the 
last two decades, there bas been 
loud clamour for increasing the 
number of universities and col¬ 


leges. As a matter of fact, the 
increase in the higher education 
centres in recent years had been 
phenomenal. The Education 
Ministry's draft proposal for the 
Fifth Five Year Plan envisage 
the setting up of fifteen more new 
universities. The demand for 
higher education is so consider¬ 
able that some universities have 
become unmanagable with rapid 
rise in the number of students 
they have to absorb. Paradoxically, 
as the number of universities is 
i ncrcasing, there is also the pheno¬ 
mena of Increasing unrest in cam¬ 
puses and closures of colleges and 
even universities. It is disturbing 
to find that the more the univer¬ 
sities arc set up the more there is 
the clamour against them. The 
reason is that new univeisities are 
set up simply to satisfy demands 
for entrance in a particular re¬ 
gion without first fulfllling the pre¬ 
conditions requisite for a univer¬ 
sity to perform its |»opcr func¬ 
tions. None of ihem is set up 
with a new conception of uni¬ 
versity education to suit the needs 
and demands of the community. 
Often a new' university is set up as 
a concession to a parochial de¬ 
mand. 

Mr. Shelat pointed out that it is 
difflcult to say that students should 
not involve themselves into the 
political issues. Students have 
joined in the political fray ever 
since our independence strugle 
and it is too late now to retrace 
but also impossible to expect 
young men and women holding 
back from day-to-day issues agi¬ 
tating the community. The pro¬ 
per remedy is to prevent them 
bemg. made the pawns of 
others and to instruct them in the 
various implications of such issues, 
so that if they take up a parti¬ 
cular attitude they do so with full 
understanding and appreciation. 
The basic trouble is the lack of 
faith amongst the students in the 
teacher's ability to teach and in 
the integrity of the system of 
examinations. The teachers are 
considered to be the true and pro¬ 
per examiners on the principle 
that they only can properly assess 
the competence of the examinees. 
Though that principle is under¬ 
standable, its efficacy is being 
doubted since in places 


the ability to teach is itself 
suspect. Nonetheless, Such a 
premise does exists and it does 
no good to anyone concerned with 
universities and their administ¬ 
ration to dismiss it airily. There¬ 
fore, there is no doubt that with 
the rapid expansion of higher edu¬ 
cation and the corresponding 
need of teachers, the temptation 
often is to recruit those who are 
not able to impart knowledge to 
the satisfaction of the taught. 
The feeling then, runs high that 
there is no proper cuUi pro cuo. 

The demand for vocational 
training and that university edu¬ 
cation must mould itself to cor¬ 
respond to the needs of society is 
valid upto a certain point but the 
utility of such training is often 
exaggerated. What is forgotten 
is that the primary function of a 
university is to provide an at¬ 
mosphere of freedom and of a 
corporate life and an instruction 
which enables a young man or a 
young woman to grow to his or 
her full stature and to under¬ 
stand in the process the dignity 
of human personality. For that 
purpose the university has to set 
up a community which thinks 
and evolves new concepts in place 
of the old which have failed and 
which acts as the conscience of 
the sctciety. 
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mOLOGlCAL ASPECTS OF 
STUDENT UNREST 

An international study on the 
biological aspects of student un¬ 
rest has been undertaken by the 
International Union of &hool 
and University Health Medicine 
under the co-sponsorship of the 
World Health Organization and 
UNESCO. The aim of the study 
is to determine whether there is 
any correlation between the mea¬ 
surable elements in the type of life 
ifiq>osed on students and the un¬ 
rest in university communities. 
If some such correlation exists, it 
would be possible to formulate 
principles to sen e as a basis of 
reforming the concept of univer¬ 
sity life, the way in which it is 
organiz^. and the conditions in 
which university students live. 

That such a study is needed is 
shown by the frequency, extent 
and spread of the crisis now dis¬ 
turbing the universities and which 
range from non-violent demonst- 
rations to occupation of premises, 
rioting and vandalism. Such crises 
are occurring in many countries, 
whatever their political or socio¬ 
economic conditions, their edu¬ 
cational system or their cultural 
characteristics. They are. there¬ 
fore, symptoms of a deep and 
general unrest whose causes have 
been attributed to political, so¬ 
cial or educational conditions. 
These factors have of course been 
studied in various countries but 
very little has been done, however, 
to determine whether part of this 
violence is not due to factors that 
mi^t be called biological in the 
broad sense of the term, i.e., all 
those psychosomatic aspects of 
the life of the adolescents or 
young adults who make up the 
student body. Whether such bio¬ 
logical factors play a significant 
role is the question which a multi¬ 
disciplinary group, composed 
of physicians from the university 
health services, psychologists, 
sociologists and administrators 
are examining; The idea is to 
compare Ilie conditions of life of 
IBesent-day students with those 
of other communities of a similar 
age groi^ and with those of stu¬ 
dents of previous generations. 
The available data on biological 
changes over the last few dii^des 
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shows that the average height of 
young people have bMn continu- 
oudy increasing and that the onset 
of puberty—with its related psy¬ 
chosomatic changes— is now ear¬ 
lier. These physical developments 
have already had important eco¬ 
nomic and social effects. It is ex¬ 
pected that the research which the 
study will stimulate in the health 
services of the universities should 
throw a new light on the mental 
health of undergraduates — now 
and in (he past and on the serious 
problems of suicide and attemp¬ 
ted suicide in university circles. 
The study is expected to result in 
many gains: first a better insight 
into the conditions of life of 
which little is known and an 
understanding of requirements 
hitherto vaguely expressed. A sys¬ 
tematic comparison between uni¬ 
versities should provide a picture 
of student communities from the 
biological point of view . 

Among the hypothesis by the 
promoters of the study there is 
one which it is essential to verify ' 
Are the manifestations of unrest 
and (he various types of violent 
or escapist behaviour among stu¬ 
dents due to (he fact that their 
earlier physiological maturity is 
at odds with their dependent 
status and their lack of integration 
with society, which is itself a 
result of the failure of university 
structures to adapt to changed 
circumstances? An analysis of the 
student's daily life in the light 
of phvsiologica) standard.s 
may answer this question. And 
a comparison of the data col¬ 
lected in various universities may 
provide a valuable basis for re¬ 
thinking the education process 
and the organization of the cam¬ 
pus. 

The hypothesis of the study was 
formulate by Prt^essor Robert 
Debr'e, who had examined in 
1962 the conditions of life of 
French school children in great 
detail. After considerable deli¬ 
beration and consultation, the 
Coordinating Committee of the 
project has decided that a small 
number of pilot studies be estab¬ 
lish^ to test the methods for the 
study and to verify certain hypo¬ 
thesis on which it is based. Four 
universities have been chosen for 


these pilot studies : Lyon (Fnnce) 
Nottingham (United Kingdom), 
Prague (Czechoslovakia) and 
Porto Alegre (Brazil). 

An International Seminar on 
the University Student life will 
be held (his year in December in 
Geneva soon after the comple- 
lion of these pilot studies. 


PERSONAL 


1. Dr. M. S. Swaminalhan, 
Director - General, l.C.AR. 
has been elected as the 
fellow of the Royal Society 
of London, 

2. Dr. P.S. Lamba has been 
appointed as the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of the Udaipur Uni¬ 
versity. 

.1. Mr,N. Gopaikrishna has ta¬ 
ken over as the Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of Punjabrao Krishi Vish- 
wavidyalaya, Akola. 

4. Mr. /awar Husain has taken 
over as the Vice-Chancellor of 
ihc Bihar University. 

5. Mr. Devendra Prasad Singh 
has taken over as the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Bhagalpur 
University. 

6. Mr. J.B. Sandil has taken over 
as the Vice-Chancellor of 
Saurashtra University. 

7. Mr. G.S. Marwaha has been 
appointed Director of the In¬ 
dian School of Mines. Dban- 
bad. 

8. Mr. K.R. Chaudhary has been 
appointed as the Registrar 
of the Kurukshetra University. 

9. Mr. B.N. Jhahas been appoin¬ 
ted Registrar of the Mithila 
University. 


SbCLO. RE^PONCTiUriES 
OF VAKSITIES 

Professor S. Nurul Hasan, 
addressed the convocation of Pan¬ 
jab University this year. He 
emphasised the social responsi¬ 
bilities of the universities at this 
juncture in our history when we 
have resolved to create a secular, 
democratic and socialist society 
and are developing a major pro¬ 
gramme to implement this deci¬ 
sion. For the cultivation of 
these values, there will have to 
be a radical revolution in the 
content of higher education, in 
the extra-curricular activities and 
in the methods of teaching 
and evaluation. The university 
system should not merely contri¬ 
bute to the process of social 
changes through its work and 
ideas, but it must also identify it¬ 
self with the common people. 
For this, it would be essential Co 
provide equality of educational 
opportunity to the talented child¬ 
ren from all social strata and es¬ 
pecially from the under-privi¬ 
leged social groups. But unfor¬ 
tunately, this does not happen 
in our system which has strong 
elite base-- it recruits its students 
almost exclusively from the upper 
castes or classes and its output 
also becomes an elite because it 
find jobs under Government which 
give it a political advantage, a 
social status and an economic 
security. 

Prof. Hasan also emphasised the 
national and international res¬ 
ponsibilities of universities in his 
address. He was of the opinion 
that universities owe to their stu¬ 
dents, whatever their field of 
specialisation, to give them a 
basic understanding into major 
problems facing the country and 
their tentative solution. He 
wanted the university students to 
bo acquainted with the basic 
issues facing the country such as 
secularism, national integration, 
political development, economic 
growth, population control, food 
supply, educational reconstruc¬ 
tion, improvement of health stan¬ 
dards or defence. He wanted the 
universities to strive to frame 
a deep sense of patrio¬ 
tism and to counteract the 
separatist tendencies of linguism, 


re^ondism or casteism. Uni¬ 
versity student is also a citizen 
of the world. He has, therefore, 
to be made familiar with the 
world outside, and the forces 
which are welding us into one- 
world. This mternational under¬ 
standing and outlook is not 
incompatible with a deep sense of 
patriotism for one's own country. 
So the programme which are to 
be developed in this aspect must 
harmonise nationalism with an 
international outlook and under¬ 
standing. To promote this is yet 
another important social res¬ 
ponsibility of the university sys¬ 
tem. 

BREAKTHROUGH IN ASSAM 
LANGUAGE DEADLOCK 

A new formula to resolve the 
language deadlock in Assam is 
being worked out. Under this 
formula, it is proposed to have 
Assamese as the medium of ins¬ 
truction in colleges in Brahama- 
putra valley and Bengali in Cach- 
ar di.strict while English would 
he made the additional medium of 
instruction throughout the stale. 
U is expected that Dibrugarh Uni¬ 
versity is likely to agree to have 
English as the medium of instruc¬ 
tion in addition to Assamese. 
The Gauhati University has how¬ 
ever already adopted English as 
the additional medium of inst¬ 
ruction for the coming ten years. 

It is hoped that on(% the medium 
of instruction becomes English, 
both Assamese and Bengalis 
would have the option to study 
in English. The indispensability 
of study of English for technical 
subjects has b^a realised in all 
quarters. 

COURSE IN TEA SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 

A two year postgraduate course 
in Tea lienee and Technology 
has been introduced in the Assam 
Agricultural University. Selection 
to the first batch of six students 
was finalised by a special selection 
board appoint^ for this puipose. 
The university has desisted this 
need based and industry oriented 
advance course after consulting 
experts in the fields of tea hus¬ 


bandry, tea eaginering and tea 
economics and administration. 
The Tea Industry as well as the 
Tea Board and &e Tocklai Tea 
Experimental Station have been 
closely associated with the orga¬ 
nisation of the Department of Tea, 
Science and Technology. Their 
expert advice was utilised in diffe¬ 
rent ways for designing effective 
academic programmes both at the 
undergraduate and postgraduate 
levels. The needs of the field 
management practitioners were 
given special consideration. The 
Directorate of Technical Educa¬ 
tion of the Government of Assam, 
M/s Steelworth PvL Ltd, and In¬ 
dian Council for Agricultural Re¬ 
search have provided liberal assis¬ 
tance in the form of scholarships. 
Jn the four-year BSc fAgriculture) 
degree course. Tea, Science and 
Technology has been allowed as a 
special 'elective course* in the last 
two years. The Indian Tea Asso¬ 
ciation, the Tea Association of 
India and the Bagaria Education 
Trust have also offered several 
scholarships for the undergradu¬ 
ate students and twenty seats have 
been earmarked annually for this 
specialised course. Out of this, 
seven seats have been reserved for 
candidates from Assam and the 
remaining sex'en seals are open for 
other states and candidates com¬ 
ing from abroad. Incidentally 
the first batch of the undergra- 
date course included a student 
from Uganda which passed out 
last November. 

KANPUR SEMINAR 

FOCUSSED ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

A seminar on 'twenty five years 
of higher education in In&a— 
critique & perspectives' was or¬ 
ganised under the auspices of the 
Kanpur University during the 
Convocation week. Shri Bhakt 
Darshan, the Vice-Chancellor of 
Kanpur University, inaugurated 
the seminar. The convenor of the 
seminar was Dr. (Mrs) Hemlata 
Swamp, Principal, Achaiya Na- 
ren^ Deva Mahapalika Mdiila 
Maravidyalaya, Kanpur. The 
seminar focuss^ attention on the 
ways to improve the standard of 
education, restmeturing of syllabi, 
reform of teaching suthods and 
examination system and democra- 
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tisation of university goveTnance. 

Satish Chandra» Vice-Chair¬ 
man, University Grants Com¬ 
mission was the chief guest. 
Prof. B.M. Bhatia, Principal, 
Hindu Colley, Delhi, Dr. A.P. 
Mehrotra, Director, Higher Uni¬ 
versity Education U-P., Shri 
Radha Krishan, former Vice- 
Chancellor of Kanpur Univer¬ 
sity and academics from the diffe¬ 
rent colleges of Kanpur Uni¬ 
versity also participated in the de¬ 
liberations of the seminar. 

During the four sessions lasting 
for two days, different aspects 
of higher education w'ere discussed 
in some detail but emphasis was 
laid on implementing the various 
suggestions as early as possible. 
The following topics came up for 
detailed discussion:— 

1. Review'of higher education 
in India during the last 
twenty five years. 

2. Reforms in teaching and 
examination system. 

3. Restructuring of syllabi. 

4. Administration of higher 
education. 

Papers were presented by tea¬ 
chers of different Colleges of 
Kanpur Universities and various 
practical suggestions were offered. 
Some of rhe more important ones 
are given below:— 

(a) All questions should be com¬ 
pulsory and only the internal 
choice should be given. 

(b) Some questions should be ob¬ 
jective. Where small questions 
cannot be posed, there should 
be small essay type questions. 

(c) The language of the questions 
should be clear and unambigu¬ 
ous. 

2. Setting of papers should be 
done externally but the evalua¬ 
tion should be internal. 

3. Coding system should be in¬ 

troduce immediately at post¬ 
graduates level and should be 
extended later on to under¬ 
graduate level. e 

4. Centra) evaluation should be 
introduced immediately at 
postgraduate level and- should 
W extended to imdergtaduate 

Jevel subsequ e ntly. 
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5. To avoid manipulations, the 
results should it declar^ at 
the earliest possible date. 

6. Frequent examinationB of the 
students will eliminate mal¬ 
practices. There should not be 
one examination as at present. 
Semester system should be in¬ 
troduced. 

7. The internal evaluation should 
be introduced. Ratio of internal 
and external evaluation should 
begin with 25-75 and should 
be increased subsequently to 
50-50. 

8. Answer books should be 
evaluated by more than one 
examiner. 

9. Distribution of answer books 
among the examiners should 
almost be equal. 

ID. J iro^ioce .should be intro¬ 
duced. 

11. Instead of marks, grades 
should be given. 

NATIONAL SERVICE 
PROGRAMMES FOR 
UNEVERSmES 

Professor S. Nurul Hasan, 
Union Minister of Education. 
Social Welfare and Culture, Go¬ 
vernment of India, addressed the 
convocation of Vikram Uni¬ 
versity this year. In his address 
he pleaded with the students to 
strive hard for ach^ving the na¬ 
tional integration in the country. 
He said that the educated classes 
had a heavy responsibility of 
transforming the existing social 
order which is based on exploi¬ 
tation and gross inequality of 
opportunity and for improving 
the standards of living of the 
masses. The univenities have 
an important part to play in 
this process of social transforma¬ 
tion. Shnilariy the uoiversilies 
have a responstbifily to build close 
links between the educated classes 
and the masses of the people. 
Universities have to make a 
three-fold effort. The first is to 
focus their research progFammes 
on the probleins facing the coun¬ 
try and especially in their neigh¬ 
bourhood. The second is to de¬ 
velop programme of extensioo 
education through extra-mural^ 
activities of teachers and stu¬ 
dents. The third is to develop a 


prt^nmme of national service in 
which teachers and studcids 
should actively participate. T1^ 
programmes could however be 
varied to suit the local require¬ 
ments and capacities and inle- 
rcsts of the students. Agricul¬ 
tural students, for instance, could 
develop programmes of extension 
services; mMical students could 
provide medical services to rural 
areas and the science students 
could develop programmes of 
community science for the rural 
society. 

Prof. Hasan wanted the pro¬ 
gramme of National &rvice to be 
of two types. The first may be a 
programme of one year of ser¬ 
vice 10 those who have already 
got their degree and who will 
work in appropriate fields before 
entering the world of work. The 
second may be a variety of pro¬ 
grammes for university and col¬ 
lege students at the undergra¬ 
duate level. Some of these pro¬ 
grammes tike intensive services 
or local development works, 
could he developed during the 
long summer vacations. Others 
could be undertaken continu¬ 
ously through the year by work¬ 
ing for one or two days in a week. 
Even programmes of individual 
responsibility could be designed. 
For insUnce, students may be re¬ 
quired to make a certain number 
of persons literate before they 
get tbeir degree. 

Prof. Hasan also urged the uni¬ 
versities to evolve a value system 
which should inspire its students 
and provide an active leadership 
in various areas. Different value 
systems could he considered and 
sewnd tentative answers could be 
suggested. It depends, for ins¬ 
tance. on the ability of teachers 
and students to keep their sense 
of curiosity alive and alert, to 
solve problems, and to develop 
habits of concentralion and self- 
study. It required a commitmeot 
on their part to a relentless pur¬ 
suit of truth, wheresoever it l^s, 
without fear or favour. It de¬ 
manded an objectivity of outlook, 
a scientific temper, an over-rid¬ 
ing rationality, and a willingness 
to shift all evidence on its merits 
and to accept any conclusions, 
however, unpalauble, it may 
throw up. The teachers and sUi- 



^nts in tile Quivenity should ab- 
soib these values as deeply as 
possible and should evaluate the 
performance continually on the 
buis of these criteria so that we 
could become worthy of this great 
system. 

PROGRESSIVE FAR MERS 
MEET AT PUSA INSTITUTE 

A three-day Rabi KrJshi Vigyan 
Mela was organized by Agricul¬ 
tural Research Institute in March 
this year to highlight the advances 
in research at the Institute in the 
past twenty hvc years. The crop 
investment technology section of 
the fair highlighted the Institute's 
contribution towards increasing 
food production especially that 
of wheat. Out of the 400 varieties 
of wheat under trial, 32 varie¬ 
ties were exhibited at the Kisan 
Mela. The cheaper and easier 
means of propagation of various 
fruits by grafting, stooling and 
epicoiyl grafting were also exhi¬ 
bited for the benefit of visitors. 
The famous rose varieties evolved 
at the Institute—Homi Bhabha, 
Delhi Princess and Kankanji, 
which arc beii^ exported to 
European countries were also on 
display. 

The achievements of the Insti¬ 
tute in the fields of agro-techni¬ 
ques, soil sciences, se^ testing, 
water utilization and farm machi¬ 
nery were also highlighted. Exhi¬ 
bits were on display which showed 
how the salinity and alkalinity 
problem of the soil can be tackled 
by simple agronomic practices 
like flushing of salts from the 
surface, leaching of salts, modi¬ 
fications in the methods of culti¬ 
vation and sowing. 

Institute had done commend¬ 
able work in the field of dry 
farming. The newly evolved 
moisture conservation and crop- 
raising techniques for dry farm¬ 
ing was explained to farmers in a 
popular way and the various 
varieties of bajara. jawar, arhar, 
castor and wheat evolved at the 
Institute for cultivation were dis¬ 
played. 

The new cropping methods 
evolved at the Institute for the 
benefit of small fanners were also 
shown. Now the fanners can 
effectively grow these crops on 


the same land if proper means 
suggested by the Institute are 
put into effect. The Crop Pro¬ 
duction Technology Section high¬ 
lighted the various ways avail¬ 
able to the farmers for control¬ 
ling the common crop diseases. 

The mobile van of the mela for 
testing soil and water was very 
popular with the visitors. In the 
afternoon joint meetings of 
scientific workers, farrrfers and 
extension workers were held and 
the practical problems of the 
farmers were discussed at length. 

HRST ASIAN AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL MUSEUM 

A national agricultural mu¬ 
seum, the first of its kind in Asia, 
would be set up in Delhi soon. 
The project would cost about 
one crore rupees in the first phase. 
The museum would serve the 
long need of providing a demons¬ 
tration centre to popularise the 
modern agricultural practices. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has 
already approached the Delhi 
Administration for the allotment 
of a proper site. The museum 
would display the latest high 
yielding varieties of various crops, 
new cropping patterns and will give 
demonstration about fisheries and 
fertilizer application and pest 
control methods. 

A chain of similar museum will 
be set up in the States also. 

NEW FARMING TECHNIQUES 
EVOLVED AT UDAIPUR 

The University of Udaipur or¬ 
ganised a Kisan Mela recently 
on its campus. About 5000 far¬ 
mers and agricultural officials 
from different parts of the State 
participated in it. The various 
activities in the mela included de¬ 
monstration of new crop varieties, 
new farm technologies, crop com¬ 
petitions, pesticides, fertilizers 
and implements, specialist ad¬ 
visory service and soil and water 
testing. 

The university has been devising 
ways to improve the Rajasthan 
agriculture for some time. Re¬ 
cently it developed new fanning 
techniques for cultivation of crops 
in arid areas. By a special use 
of fertilizers including phosphates 


and controlling weeds with the 
help of new chemicals like terbut- 
rine, special methods of sowing 
and manuring have been evolved. 
The university has also been sue-, 
cessful in developing a wilt-re¬ 
sistant variety of Tomato—'Udai¬ 
pur 305' which is not only resis¬ 
tant to heat but suits the climatic 
conditions of the region. 

Farming in famine areas has 
been made easy. The university 
specialists are proposing new far¬ 
ming techniques which will allow 
some new crops like sun-flower 
to grow quickly with the help of 
special fertilizer techniques. They 
have suggested to farmers to spray 
1.3% urea solution on ‘Karbi* 
to make it palatable and more 
nutritious for animals in famine 
areas. 

COMPUTERS FOR PEST 
CONTROL 

A novel method of pest control 
has been developed in the Depart¬ 
ment of Zoology in the University 
of Delhi. The technique is quite 
different from the usual concept 
of ‘chemical pesticides’ or “predi- 
tor technique" in which an army 
of bigger insects are sent in the 
fields to kill the smaller pests. 
Prof. Kailash Nath Saxena has 
been working on these lines for 
sometime. 

On the basis of the data made 
available from experiments in the 
laboratory, a computer-based 
model has been developed to simu¬ 
late the entire sequence of diffe¬ 
rent behavioural responses which 
vary from time to time in accor¬ 
dance with the different factors 
and result in the success or failure 
of the insects to select one or the 
other food / oviposition / shelter 
site. This simulation model fol¬ 
lows the experimental obser\’a- 
tions. 

The above model is then usdd 
for finding out what sensory 
signals can be placed, where and 
when, in order to interupt the 
process of selection of a suitable 
site by the insect and divert it 
towards sites where it may be 
trapped. Actually conducting 
these experiments in the fidd 
would involve enormous la¬ 
bour, time and money. Therefore 
obtaining the above information 
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from the coviputer would svfc 
all tb^ and sug^t the most 
appropriate experiments which 
could be tested in the field for 
protection from the insects. 

FORENSIC EXPERTS MEET 
FORENSIC EXPERTS 
AT POONA 

A two-day seminar on **foren- 
sic scientist in the court of law" 
was held at Poona from March 
5 to assess the medico-le^l 
aspects of the science and its 
allied problems. Nineteen pa¬ 
pers were presented by experts 
from the subjects of fingreprints. 
handwriting, spectroscopy and 
neutron activation analysis. Nu- 
wab Ali Yavar Jung, Governor 
of Maharashtra, inaugurated the 
Conference which was attended 
by forty delegates from all over 
the country. 

He emphasised the neces.«ily 
of providing an unbiased expert 
opinion, which should aim at the 
finality in evidence and detection 
through the utilisation of forensic 
science. The task of the expert 
should be moral and based on 
scientific approach to the prob¬ 
lem and the views of the forensic 
experts should be unassailable 
by the contending party. 

The conference was organized 
by the Indian Academy of Foren¬ 
sic Sciences. Shri B.N. Multick, 
the President of the Academy, 
while welcoming Ibedele^tcs re¬ 
ferred to the muki-directional ex¬ 
panse of the science. In the mo- 
deni days, toxicology, psychiatry, 
finger prints, psycho-Je^t sciences 
and even I he nuclear research 
luut vital part to play in the 
medico-legal work. 

Mr. Mullick said that sometimes 
the views of the forensic experts 
did not receive due respect in the 
court of law but it was equally 
true that more research and im- 
provement of techniques were 
inquired to be practised in foren¬ 
sic science in the country. He 
cited the example of rural areas 
where autopsies were being per¬ 
formed by inexperienced peis^. 
**Ov^apping'’ and its medico¬ 
legal interpretation in fingerprints, 
the scope for private experts in 
acme brati^hes of forensic medi- 
cine siich as handwhling were 
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some of the odiec issu^ which 
needed detailed examination. 

SUB-STANDARD MEDICAL 
COLLEGES 

The Ministry of Health is ective- 
ly considering the ways to curb 
the growth of sub-standard medi¬ 
cal colleges in the country. The 
Central Council of Health at its 
session held in Bhubaneswar 
recently recommended that the 
CentralGovernment should enact 
the necessary legislation to curb 
the mushroom growth of private 
medical colleges. The Central 
Ministry of Health in pursuance 
of this resolution has advised the 
State Governments to p^s 
resolutions enabling the Parlia¬ 
ment to legislate on this subject. 
It is hoped that as soon us the 
enabling resolutions are received 
through .*^tate asscmblie.s, appro¬ 
priate bill would be brought for¬ 
ward in the Lok Sabha. At pre¬ 
sent, there are nine such sub¬ 
standard medical collc{«s in the 
country, six of them in Bihar and 
one each in Himachal Pradesh. 
Haryana and Uttar Pradesh. 

The notorious system of collect¬ 
ing capitation fees in the garh 
of donations has been utilised by 
private bodies in indulging in this 
anti-social activity. Since educa¬ 
tion is a State subject, colleges for 
graduate medical education come 
under the jurisdiciion of the State 
legislators and the Centre has 
no eflecUve control. Recently the 
U.P. legislature has taken a posi¬ 
tive step with a view against pri¬ 
vate medical colleges. However 
these piecemeal measures at the 
stale level are no answer to the 
real problem till a comprehensive 
legislation is introduced. 

SaENTinC COOPERATION 
BETWEEN INDIA AND GDR 

An official fact-finding mission 
from tbe Federal Republic of 
Germany visited loading scienti¬ 
fic institutes and research labo- 
mtories in India recently. The 
mission was headed by Professor 
Dr. A. Boettcher of the Technical 
University of Aachen and included 
six scientisU, representatives of the 
the Federal Ministry of External 
Affairs, the Federal Minirtry of 


R es ear ch aad Tedtnok^ and 
tbe Federal Minirtry of Econmic 
CoopertUon, 

The purpojK of the visit was 
to explore jointly the possibilities 
of entering into a new jduue of 
Indo-German scientific and tech¬ 
nological cooperation, increas¬ 
ing tbe exchange of information 
and promoting collaboration in 
the fields of scientific research and 
the development of new techno¬ 
logies in areas of mutual in¬ 
terest. 

The delegation held discussions 
with representatives of the Go¬ 
vernment of India, especially with 
the Department of Science and 
Technology, the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation and the Council of Scienti¬ 
fic and Industrial Research. 

Both sides stated that it would 
be desirable to .strengthen Jndo- 
German cooperation in science 
and technology by making suit¬ 
able inter-governmental arrange¬ 
ments as u basis for future activi¬ 
ties in this field. The task wilt 
now he to jileniify and formulate 
specific projects of interest to both 
sides. For (his purpose, German 
Research Institutes, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Federal Ministry of 
Research, Technology & C^om- 
municaiion.s, will submit de¬ 
tailed proposals to the Depan- 
ment of Science & Technology. 
Three broad areas of cooperation 
are envisaged; joint research on 
problems of mutual interest; assis¬ 
tance for the equipment of In¬ 
dian research institutes: exchange 
of information and scientific per- 
aonocl. 

Successful projects along these 
lines are already in (^ration in 
the fields of Atomic Energy arid 
Space Research, an agreement for 
wnich was signed in October 1971. 
A project in the field of geo¬ 
physical research is in prepara- 
lion. 

INSTITUTE OF EPIGRAPHY 
FOR MADRAS 

The Tamil Nadu Government is 
proposing to establish an insti¬ 
tute of epigi^thy from the next 
academic year. The institute will 
be run by the State Department 
of AxchaMlogy. It will select the 


-students each year and provide 
them with intensive training in 
ancient scripts of the State and 
greater India, the mode of copy¬ 
ing epigraphs and re-constructing 
history, art and culture of the 
country with the help of these 
inscriptions. The selected stu¬ 
dents will receive stipend of Rs. 
125. They would be given inst¬ 
ruction in Tamil, Sanskrit and 
other Dravidian languages. A 
diploma would be awarded to 
them, at the end of their training. 

Inaugurating the seminar or¬ 
ganized by the State Department 
of Archaeology, Mr.T.P. Meenak- 
shisundaram, former Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of Madurai University, said 
that opportunity should be afford¬ 
ed to students to assist in the re¬ 
search for historical records. He 
pointed out that a good number 
of folk songs relating to hero 
stones were current among the 
population which should he Uipe- 
recorded and published as useful 
and valuable treasurers of folk 
literature. 

An exhibition containing paper 
rubbings of hero stones, ranging 
from the lime of the earlypallavas 
(sixth century AD) to the period 
of the Vijavanagar rulers (six¬ 
teenth ccnturyl throwing light on 
the art. histor) and culture of the 
common man of the time was also 
inaugurated. Fxcellent pieces of 
early Tamil art, ligures of heroes 
shown in the animated move¬ 
ments, fighting their enemies with 
bows and other impicmciils were 
also displayed. 

ACADLMV OF SCIENCKS 
MEF.TS AT Al.l.AHABAn 

Foity second annual session of 
the National Academy of Science 
es was held from March 4 to 6« 
1973 at Allahabad. The con' 
Terence was attended by the lead' 
ing scientists of the countr}' and 
was inaugurated by Mr. Akbaf 
All Khan, Governor of Uttaf 
Pradesh. Dr. B. R. Saxena< 
Vice-Chancellor of Allahabad 
University, welcoming the dele¬ 
gates said that in the developing 
countries like India, science had 
a special role to play in fighting 
poverty and backwaidness- 
.Science has to increase producti¬ 


vity, achieve self-sufficiency and 
also bring about a transforma¬ 
tion in the thinking from ortho¬ 
doxy and resistance to a dynamic 
and progressive outlook. Mr. 
Khan in his inaugural address, 
exhorted the scientist lo accept 
the responsibility to implement 
what Ihey have planned. The 
development plans should relate 
to all the branches of economy. 
The Government patronage of 
Science had however its own 
limitations. The claim that the 
Government might get scientists 
to contribute to the general wel¬ 
fare and progress of the nation 
must be honoured. This was an 
essential obligation of the scien¬ 
tific community. But this obli¬ 
gation and even financial depen¬ 
dence of Science on the Govern¬ 
ment should not distort the rela¬ 
tionship between scientific com¬ 
munity and the Government. 

Dr. M. L, Dhar, Director. Cen¬ 
tral Drug Research Institute, 
Lucknow, in his general presi- 
tiemial address said that there 
had been a phenomenal progress 
not only in the enrolment in the 
universities and colleges but more 
so in the national expenditure on 
education during recent years. 
We have to make significant de¬ 
parture from the traditional edu¬ 
cational pattern and make it 
purposeful to serve the needs of 
youth. In technical education, 
there should be emphasis parti¬ 
cularly on work experience at 
the college and I'n the field. The 
model of medical leaching where 
patient care and ireaimcnl occupy 
the major part of a student's 
time, must be applied universally 
to all forms of engineering und 
technology so that our engineers 
may develop an ingrained respect 
for the proverbial ‘dirty hand'. 
For the siudenis of Science, parti¬ 
cularly the postgraduates it must 
be mandatory that they spend a 
specific part of their learning 
time in the fields. 

The Union Minister for Edu¬ 
cation, Prof. Nurul Hasan, was 
the chief guest of the Academy. 
In his address he called upon the 
scientists to create a ‘scientific 
temper* in the country for its 
progress and develppment. He 
said that Science in a country 


could grow lo the extent, it was 
deep routed in the culture of 
people, to the extent it influenced 
the thinking of the people and it 
made efforts lo solve their prob¬ 
lems. He informed that his min- 
istiy was considering a proposal 
to bring out a scientific journal in 
Hindi. Jt would be a digest of 
the latest techniques and achieve¬ 
ments in the Science and Techno¬ 
logy for the use of the masses. 

A number of papers were pre- 
stTtVefi the ^'yvlca^ and 

Biological Science sections of the 
conference which were presided 
by Dr. R. P. Rastogi of the Uni¬ 
versity of Gorakhpur and Prof. 
K.S. Thind of Panjab University, 
Chandigarh respectively. 


natural history mu¬ 
seum FOR DELHI 

The Department of Science and 
Technology has decided to set up 
a museum of natural history in 
Delhi. 

The museum will display a 
composite theme showing the 
evolution of earth and life in¬ 
cluding the origin of man. The 
Indian fauna and flora would be 
specially emphasized. 

There would be separate panel 
on the fossils of Indian origin. 
The e.xhibits will consists of mo¬ 
dels, stuffed animals, pictures and 
cliarls. Each natural history sub¬ 
ject like Zoology. Botany, Anthro¬ 
pology and Geology will have a 
.separate wing. The W'ork on the 
museum is expected to be comple¬ 
ted during the fifth plan. 


MADRAS TEACHERS DISCUSS 
EXAMINATION REFORMS 

A seminar was recently orga¬ 
nized by the Association of Uni¬ 
versity Teachers in Madras. The 
emphasis was laid on the practical 
aspects of examination reform. 
Among the various aspect of 
education reform, the exami¬ 
nation system occupied the 
foremost place. Though the 
main problem has been identified 
and the broad outlines have been 
suggested but the effort required 
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to bring out the required changes 
has not been forthcoming. Uni¬ 
versities are convinced in princi¬ 
ple about the excellence of various 
proposals to reform the examina¬ 
tions but are confronted with 
numerous practical difficulties 
when it comes to introducing mea¬ 
sures such us internal assessment 
and the semester system. The 
present system of examination at 
the end of the course encourages 
only selective study which did not 
require continuous ciTort on the 
part of students. It tested onl\ 
the memory and not the higher 
abilities of analysis and originali¬ 
ty. It was at best an approximate 
assessment with low reliability. 
However, the external examina¬ 
tion could not be abolished alto¬ 
gether either. They ensured uni¬ 
formity in assessment under the 
present pattern of affiliating uni¬ 
versities and were infact indis¬ 
pensable lo the certification pro¬ 
cess. So any reform that could be 
suagested should be confined 
within the franiLwork of this 
system and may be supplemen¬ 
ted by the internal assessment. 

The teachers also noted that 
internal assessment under the 
present system had .several obvi¬ 
ous drawbacks. It gave room to 
favouritism and victimisation and 
the students would rather trust 
an external examiner whom they 
did not know than their own tea¬ 
cher. -Mso. difTcreni colleges 
would try lo push up their stu¬ 
dents and it would be difficult to 
ensure uniformiiy. 

As a wav out, the educators sug¬ 
gested that the grades awarded in 
the internal assessment conducted 
by the colleges should not be agg¬ 
regated with the marks obtained 
in the university examinations. 
The results of the two should be 
shown separately on the final 
certificate. It was for the em¬ 
ployer, and not for the university, 
to decide on the relative weigh- 
tage to be given to the tw'o parts. 
The tutorial system in which each 
teacher personally guided a small 
group of students in their day-to- 
day w'ork w'as advocated to facili¬ 
tate internal assessment. In the 
postg^uate classes, origiiial dis¬ 
sertations and project work were 
also to be considered. 


The need to re-structuring the 
question paper was .stressed by 
all the speakers. The present 
essay type questions w ith a wide 
choice only encouraged selective 
study. TIk method could be to 
divide the question papers into 
various sections; one could con¬ 
tain the essay type question of 
the conveniionuf type to examine 
the general comprehension of the 
subject, the other part could con¬ 
sist of short-objectives type ques¬ 
tions of the American piittem to 
test the sense of precision and the 
third type could consist of prob¬ 
lems solving questions to test the 
analytical ability. The idea of a 
question bank for the humanities 
was suggested by some teachers. 
With regard to the valuation, the 
seminar was of the view that a 
detailed discussions should take 
place between the chief examiner 
and htsasstslanis on the scope of 
the questions. To minimise the 
piist-cxaminalion operation of 
students, the universitievS were 
cautioned to tighten up their pro¬ 
cedures and keep the identitv of 
the examiners .sccrci. 

student participant in litc 
seminar suggested that the dura¬ 
tion of the course should be made 
more flexible. The present dura¬ 
tion of the course was a rigid one 
and some students could complete 
the course earlier than others 
while some required a longer lime. 
He wanted that the studcm.x 
should he allowed to take the 
examinations at different periods 
as and when they were ready and 
not at the end of a fixed term. 

The .Association plans to hold 
another seminar to discuss the 
problems of icachcr-studcnt ra¬ 
tio, quality of the textbooks and 
training of examiners in the new 
system which have a close bear¬ 
ing on the examination refornt. 


JOB OPPORTUNITlItS 
DURING VACATIO.N 

The University of Madras has 
initialed, as an experimeniat mea¬ 
sure, a small pilot project for 
finding vacation employment for 
students in colleges. With the 
assistance of the University Em¬ 


ploy meni and Guidance Bureau 
and the Univcraiiy Students In¬ 
formation Bureau. Various in¬ 
dustries in the stale have been 
approached to provide adequate 
j^rt-iime vacation employment 
for students. There has bMn a 
ready response from the indust¬ 
rial community and it is possible 
to provide job opportunities for 
as manv as 325 students this sum¬ 
mer, 

TItc scheme of ‘earning while 
learning' has been extended to 
Madras l.(iiivcr$ilv Library in a 
modified form by providing part- 
time cmploymcni to deserving 
poor students. The students would 
he able to work now in the 
library during their leisure hours 
on Sundays and public holidays. 
This scheme would he extended to 
faculties suKseqiiently. As many 
as 75 students would he helped 
itk work for u few hours each da>' 
and earn. Thi> would enable them 
to meet at least a part of their 
expenses towards their education. 
Besides these scheme?*, the uni¬ 
versity authorities have also app¬ 
roved the suirling of a few joh- 
oriented courses which would be 
available to students from the 
cr>m)ng academii '•Cssion: 

lij Bachelor of ScictiwC in .App¬ 
lied Sciences 

ill) B.A. iCoopcrauoni 

iiii) B.A. in South Indian 
Philosophv, Religion and Culture. 

(i\> Master's course in Mauage- 
meni Scicncc.s 

iv) l)ip!oma Course in Accoun¬ 
tancy and Tjxalivvn Law 

ivij Bachelor of Journalism 

(vii) B;ichelor of Science in 
Medical Laboratory and Tech¬ 
nology 

(viii) Master of Pharnuicy 


Railway Yotilk Sptdila 

The ftailivay Mmhiry i\ consitfer- 
iiie o proposal to isf.tie Ithftol eorf 
refsiojiol tickets to stiu/nits entd 
youths for long iourreys apd also to 
run special irahh^ for ’ them. These 
sptcUil froins vpuld lake them 
round to places of historical impor- 
iauce and ro ipduurial sectors to 
enchfe them to see the new India. 
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The Essence of the University is the Intellect 


• Selected extracts from Dimbleby Lecture delivered by 
Lord Noel Annan are reproduced below. Some of his 
remarks have relevance to our universities as well. 


One criticism of universities is that thc^' do not 
gear what they teach to jobs. The argument runs: 
there should be more courses relevant to jobs in the 
City, commerce and government. Why. it is usked. 
if science and technoiogy in the universities are so 
good, should we as a nation be so bad at cxpiotling 
our scicntiiic inventiveness? Is it because wc have 
too few people expert in marketing, in salesmanship, 
in hnance and. above all, in management? The rea¬ 
son suggested is that universities despite these skills, 
look down on commerce and preach a naive contempt 
for money-making. 

1 am puzzled by parts oC this argument because 
in financial skills the City of London seems to me 
supreme in Europe and a good number of our best 
students work there. If we are failing among the na¬ 
tions it is in our ability to manufacture saleable goods. 
But universities ought to take this criticism seriously 
because it has been made on and off ever since the 
1890s. 

1 ask mvscif whether this criticism docs not strike 
home in the older places, w hich attract so many of 
our ablest undergraduates. Vocational education 
there is pretty traditional and not much help to the 
business man. As more students enter universities 
not all want to learn the subjects that were famous in 
Oxbridge before the war. As Sir Eric Ashby, the 
Master of Clare, puls it: "More does not mean 
worse: but undoubtedly more means different.” 

There should be changes. Let me give one ins¬ 
tance. The dons who teach classics or history never 
imagine that all their pupils are going to become re¬ 
searchers. But scientists and technologists do—or 
rather their courses contain nothing but the kind of 
work which equips you to research in science. 1 
wonder whether it would not be better if a third of 
the time spent by a student reading science, medicine 
or engineering were spent learning how to relate it to 
the world of affairs. 

If you want to discuss whether Truman was right 
to drop the atom bomb, you have to learn a good deal 
about politics, history and ethics. If a scientist 
wants to hold forth on pollution, he should have to 
study Solly Zuckerman's excellent speeches about 
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science and pollution — excellent because they show- 
just how important it is for a scientist to learn the 
governmental techniques of Whitehall and apply them 
to a subject which is really tough and whose prob¬ 
lems cannot be solved by baring a bleeding heart. 

Yet when politicians say that universities do not 
care whether what they teach relates to jobs, 1 rub my 
eyes and wonder if they have ever read the prospec¬ 
tuses of our universities. They have always taught 
these vocational subjects. Law, Medicine, Theology, 
were among the hrst subjects studied there. So to¬ 
day there arc dozens of other courses which help 
students enter a profession, even some of the newest, 
such as town and countryside planning. If univer¬ 
sities did not recognize social needs they would de¬ 
serve to be pilloried. 

They do recognize them. 1 could quote over a 
hundred examples of changes in the curriculum to 
meet social needs. Here are a measly three. War¬ 
wick runs a joint course in economics and industry. 
Leeds mixes French and Management studies, and 
has a new centre in textile engineering. Graduates 
from the School of European Studies at Sussex are 
already getting jobs in Brussels. 

The so-called sandwich course is designed for vo¬ 
cational education. The 12 new technological uni¬ 
versities brought it into the university system. A 
student spends so many months in the univeraity 
and so many in industry and then returns, mixing 
theory with practice. 

All these innovations produced a spin-off in many 
other universities. They too began to change and 
experiment. Leicester, Brunei, Aston, Lancaster, 
Newcastle do certain things far better than London 
or Cambridge for the simple reason that London 
and Cambridge do not do them at all. 

The new places cater for a different kind of stu¬ 
dent and do so admirably. 

Thai is why 1 fume when the mandarins in White¬ 
hall fail to tell their masters how much universities 
have req>onded to the needs of society. Too many 
politicians are left believing that universities teach 
what was taught when they were students. So the 
ministry fudges the statistics, and in answer to par¬ 
liamentary questions, makes it appear that it costs 
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more per student to teach social studies at a univer¬ 
sity than at the polys, whereas the opposite is the 
case. The political in-lighting in Whitehall is a good 
deal keener than the open combat in Westminister. 
The memo is more deadly than the demo. 

There is a difference between education for a vo¬ 
cation and technical training for a vocation. A uni¬ 
versity can do the first but it cannot teach everything 
to a student: a medical student has to work in a ho.s- 
pital, a law student in chambers or a solicitor's olhee, 
before he can qualify as a doctor or a lawyer'. Our 
Civil Service has at last followed France's example 
and set up its own college — thought on different 
lines. And note the French did not expect the skills 
a civil servant needs to be developed in a university. 
They set up the famous L'Ecole Naiionale d'Adminis- 
tration which is a post-university insliiuiion. 

Industrialists tell me that students arc not educa¬ 
ted in the skills that bring them to the board room. 
[ tell industrialists that they cannot expect us to teach 
them those skills and that in any case they keep bright 
young men too long on routine jobs. One indus¬ 
trialist said; "‘We've got one of your Graduates and he 
couldn't even write a report in decent English". 
He has a point, we do not do nearly enough to teach 
our students to communicate clearly. But 1 am 
bound to say that neither could I when 1 uvok my 
degree. 

WhatcN'er criticism of universities can be made on 
this score the truth is that if Britain is less efficient and 
productive than she should be, the causes lie deep in 
the history, attitudes, ideals. oreoccuptHions and siv 
cial structure of the past 80 years. Higher edu¬ 
cation is only a minor cause. But one of the ways 
universities can help is through postgraduate and 
post-experience courses. 

We are saying to government *'Don'i cut the num¬ 
bers doing onc-year postgraduate courses because 
those courses are strictly vocational and. wc think, 
immensely valuable to industrv." 

We are saying ‘'Don't fall for the argument that 
universities ought to have a four-term year so that 
more 18-year-olds could be processed through'*. 

Dons use the so-called vacations as the time not 
only when they research, conduct exams, and leach 
graduate students, but when they put on courses for 
teachers, industrialists, and professional men from 
social workers to policemen. This need to retread 
the tyres of the mind, what the French call education 
pennaoentc, is as yet in its infancy. 

Dons have made it clear through their Associa¬ 
tion of University Teachers that they expect to get the 
finance to continue the expansion. But (hey recog¬ 
nize that it would be wrong to expand as fast as we 
did in the last decade and pre-empt funds needed for 
places which q)ecialize in vocational training. 

Sub-degree courses are just as important as degree 
work. But such esqjansion will end in total confusion 
if the curnciilum in polytechnics becomes indistin- 
gnishable from that of a university, or colleges of 


further education Cry to do what polytechnics should 
be doing. 

Universities have no right to expect their build¬ 
ings to cost more per square foot than polytechnic 
buildings. Universities have no right to better wel¬ 
fare facilities for their staff and students. But it is a 
sheer waste for the polys to offer courses in physics 
and social sciences which are virtually the same as 
those offered in universities. 

Scholarship is no? wisdom and universities cannot 
save souls. But scholarship is a way of acquiring 
wisdom, and universities are one of the last refuges 
for the contemplative life. For centuries there have 
been institutions (in the middle ages they were called 
the monasteries! which provided a refuge for those 
who practice contemplation. 

Do not confuse contemplation with idleness. 
Contemnlaiion for even a few hours a day is the har¬ 
dest kind of work known to me. It demands intense 
self-discipline and concentration—people such ns 
myself slide off into the easier task of working longer 
hours. Without contemplation we will not get the 
really |)enctniting criticism of men in power, men of 
the world, slick journalist, trcnd-sctiers, and of audio- 
riifcs such a.< myself. That is uhai universities exist 
to provide. As far as I am concerned, they certainly 
provide it. 

The wisdom which a university can give is e.ssen- 
tially its way of life, its lone of voice. The university 
can onl\ deal in one currenev, reason. It docs not 
exclude passion, hut the passion, the conviction, is 
bvirn of the dispassionate study which has led you to 
your conclusion. 

Some years ago. trying to .say what I thought \vn.s 
the cs.«ncc of the university. I siiid it was the intellect. 
That Is what universities exist for. Every thing else 
is secondary. Universities should hold up for admi¬ 
ration the intellectual life. The most precious gift 
they have to offer is to live and work among books 
or in laboratories. 

A university is dead if it cannot communicate to 
students the strugglc--and the disappointments as 
well as the triumphs to produce out of the chaos 
of human experience a few grains of order won by 
the intellect. Intellectual power is not the only qua¬ 
lity we need in life. Wc need imagination, shrewd¬ 
ness. judgment, flair, sagacity, the trustw'orihincss that 
inspires confidence, the negotiating skill which brings 
about a compromise when both sides seem irreconcil¬ 
able, we need toughness in taking decisions, courage 
to choo.se the lesser of two evils when the easy way out 
is to choose neither and allow an even worse to occur 
—these are qualities which people need in politics 
and business. 

Universities cannot impart these qualities. All 
they can do is to keep on experimenting and inno¬ 
vating, they are the one great institution within society 
which stretches the intellect and provokes people to 
ask; how with these new discoveries in knowMge can 
we lead a better life? 
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National Seminar on Sports 

Reported by G. S. Sivia 


It goes to the credit of the uni¬ 
versity of Rajasthan in taking a 
well-timed decision to organise 
this Seminar immediately after 
the Munich Olympics. In fact, 
the decision was in line with the 
current wave of national thinking 
concerning the situation in the 
field of sports in the country. 
The Seminar, which was held on 
9th, lOlh and Ulh March, 1973, 
had a fairly wide coverage from 
the All India Council of Sports, 
Planning Commission, Inter- 
University Sports Board, Slate 
Sports Councils, Directorates of 
Education, Colleges of Physical 
Education and the Netaji Subash 
Chander National Institute of 
Sports and various universities. 
The National Sports Federation 
were however con.spicuous by 
their absence. 

The first liay wars devoted to 
general discussions, subsequently 
three groups (syndicate) were 
formed to discuss various topics. 
The major points of discussions 
centered round the following sub¬ 
jects: 

Setting up of a Natiooul Board 
of ntysical Education nod Sports 

It was pointed out that the most 
important problem was the lack 
of co-ordination at all levels. The 
Seminar noticed that many agen¬ 
cies were operating in the Held 
of spiorts like the National Sports 
Federation, All India Council 
of Sports including the State 
Sports Councils, Netaji Suhash 
Chander National Institute of 
Sports, College of Physical Edu¬ 
cation, Inter-University Sports 
Board, University Grants Com¬ 
mission etc., without acting in co¬ 
ordination with each other. 
So the need for selling up an apex 
organization with functions of 
planning, co-ordination and exe¬ 
cution assumed considerable im¬ 
portance. It was suggested that 
an autonomous board on the 
pattern of University Grants 
Cornmlssioa may be established. 


Facilities 

The Seminar viewed with con¬ 
cern the inadequate physical 
facilities of playing fields in cos¬ 
mopolitan cities. The situation 
worsened further when these 
grounds were used for other pur¬ 
poses. The parks and grounds 
in these cities were also facing a 
severe danger of being taken over 
for constructing offices and other 
buildings. At the same lime, the 
existing meagre facilities were not 
being put to the best use. The 
^minar therefore suggested that 
there should be a national policy 
and appropriate legislation in 
respect of the playing fields. Tak¬ 
ing into consideration the pre¬ 
vailing economic situation in the 
country, constriKrtion of multi¬ 
purpose sports complexes was 
suggested. In view of the paucity 
of sports equipment of requisite 
quality, it was strongly felt that 
the Government should encourage 
the setting up of sports industries 
and should regulate the quality 
and price of the sports goods. 

Peraonnei 

The question of inadequacy 
of qualified personnel, status of 
physical education teachere, ap¬ 
pointment of non-technical per¬ 
sonnel for supervising sports acti¬ 
vities at the university and college 
levels and the teacher student ra¬ 
tio came up for discussion. It 
was suggested that steps be taken 
to tackle these problems urgently. 

PrograoBes 

The analysis of the sports acti¬ 
vities in the univenities, colleges 
and schools revealed that there 
was no coordinated and compre¬ 
hensive programme at the na¬ 
tional level which could fit in 
terms of age categories, psycho¬ 
logical ne^s, sex basis, local 
climate and the availability of 
facilities. The importance of 
brood-based programme of physi¬ 


cal education for the student jmpu- 
lation was, therefore, underlinkl. 

In view of the prevailing situation 
a progressive programme of 
physical education and sports 
based on physiological and psy- 
choloical needs was suggested for 
adoption, To implement the 
programme, it was necessary to 
provide physical education as an 
elective subject in schools and 
colleges. 

Incentives for talented sports¬ 
men 

With the growing importance 
of competitive and commercial 
sports, the modem sport was be¬ 
coming more and more of a 
spttialised subject rather than 
being a source of recreation. There 
was no hope of achieving any in¬ 
ternational stature by a sports¬ 
man untess he devoted time and 
energy on a full-time basis. The 
Seminar therefore urged the au¬ 
thorities to properly look after 
talented sportsmen and provide 
them with enough incentives in 
the form of scholarships, prefer¬ 
ential admissions to professional 
institutions. A provisions for a 
benevolent fund for the benefit of 
sports men was also recommend- 
^ and the authorities were ur^d 
to increase the employment 
opportunities for the sportsmen. 

FiaoBces 

The Seminar recommended 
that a National Sports Fund be 
created immediately and money 
* may be collected through various 
sources such as (i) donations from 
industrial concerns (with provision 
for exemption from income-tax) 
(ii) sports lotteries and—charity 
shows (iii) suitable allotnwnts 
out of entertainment tax (iv) speci¬ 
al sports fee from the students 
and (v) adequate grants from 
Central and State Governments. 

If the recommendations of the 
seminar are accepted it will augur 
well for the development of sports 
activities in the country. 
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Resource Proble 
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s of Agricultural Universities 


M. F 

iBtrodoctory 

The population of India hasvritnessed a rapid rale 
of growth in spite of the intensive measures for 
Family Planning undertaken by the Government for 
the past few years. Jhis is likely to result in a seri¬ 
ous food problem unless simultaneous increases in 
the field of production are achieved. The Agricul¬ 
tural Universities have to play a vital role in this con¬ 
text by providing the much needed guidance and edu¬ 
cation to the fanners in increasing ogricultura] pro- 
diKtion by newer and better varieties and methods 
being found through research and making this new 
knowledge and technology available through 
trained personnel. 

The Agricultural Universities differ from the pat¬ 
tern and aims of the traditional Universities as the 
former are service-oriented, the main concept behind 
establishing them being to integrate A^icultural Edu¬ 
cation, Research and Extension. This concept and 
its successful implnnentation naturally depend large¬ 
ly on the financial resources made available both at 
State and Central level. 

Resources 

The resources of any Agricultural University for 
successful maintenance and development of its insti- 
tutionsandactiviciesmainlyconsistohhefollowing: 

(i) Direct income derived by the University 
which may broadly cover the following 
items; 

(a) Tuition fees and other fees collected 
from students. 

(b) Sale proceeds of farm produce and 
other miscellaneous receipts. 

(ii) Grants-io-aid from the State Government 
(Plan and Non-Plan) 

(ill) Grants-in-aid from the I.C.A.R. 

(iv) Graots-in-aid from Government of India aiKl 
other agencies for special schemes for speci¬ 
fied periods only. 

The direct income derived towards students fees 
etc., are almost of a fixed nature in view of the intake 
cqiacity being fixed. Further, this is an inelastic 
source as, in the very nature of things, it is not possi¬ 
ble to increase the fees due to vaVious factors and 
the likely consequences any such attempt is likely to 
create. Die sale proceeds of farm produce also can¬ 
not be expected to vary much from year to year as the 
farms are pntnarily meant for experimental puiposes. 
Commercial cultivation undertaken at the farms is 
only mo^inal and does not contribute to the re¬ 
sources in any substantial manner. 

All the A^culturaJ Universitjes in India owe their 
establjslinieat to the State and are entirely supported 
by the State funds, eQiecially in so far as maintmance 
of instJtDijons is concerned. The State Govern- 

JMr. ht.k, fai is thi Vice-ChanceUor of AtnOtra fndtsh 
AgrtodtHr^ (JiHversUy, Hyderabad. 
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ment provide financial assistance both under Non- 
Plan and Plan. 1 may mention here that the Andhra 
Pradesh Agricultural University was established in 
July, 1964 with the transfer in the first instance of the 
A^icultural, Veterinary and Home Science Colleges 
in the Stale. A grant of Rs. 10.00 lakhs was given for 
setting up the Administrative Office of the University, 
while the unspent budget provisions made for the 
Colleges etc. in the Slate Budget on the date of trans¬ 
fer were transferred to the University for that year 
and repeated year aAer year. Later the Research 
Institutions were transferred to the University in 
July, 1%6 and May, 1967 with the budget provisions 
of the institutions for these years which are repeated in 
subsequent years. The Government have not pro¬ 
vided any additional grants .so far over the funds 
provided originally inspite of the repeated represn- 
tations of the University, resulting in an acute im¬ 
balance between the Non-Plan grants and expendi¬ 
ture of the University. The position with regard to 
other Agricultural Universities is not dissimilar, the 
diflertnees, if any. being only one of degree. It is. 
therefore, very essential that well regulated flow of 
finance is assured by the State for the University so 
as to enable them to undcitiikc cureriil planning of ex¬ 
penditure with reference to the available resources. 

The following measures on the part of the State 
Government may go a long way in (he successful 
financing of this higher professional education, re¬ 
search etc. entrusted to Agricultural Universities. 

Noo-Ptas Assistance 

(1) The Stale Government should fix the block 
grant for the University making a practical and rea¬ 
listic assessment of its requirements of funds for the 
efficient management of its institutions, say, for a 
period of five years, with complete frei^om to the 
University to regulate the c.Kpcnditurc within the 
grant, without any conditions. Unless such financial 
freedom is forthcoming, academic freedom will be¬ 
come restricted, blocking the way of successful ful¬ 
filment of its objectives. 

(2) A trend increase of 5% to 7% be allowed on 
the previous year’s grant for normal increase in ex¬ 
penditure. This trend increase is very essential 
towards the expenditure on account of grant of nor¬ 
mal grade increments to staff, increase in the rates 
of wages of labour, and increase in prices of inputs 
etc. 

(3) Matching grants or grants to take over the 
entire liability in lespcct of I.C.A.R. Education 
schemes during or after specified periods in respect of 
schemes partly or wholly financed by the I.C.A.R. 
should he automatically assured on behalf of the 
State Oovernment. 

(4) Increase in expenditure in respect of increases 
in Pay, Dearness Allowance end othn Allowances 
should be automatically added to the block grant, as 



and when dvse increases becoise effMtive on par 
with Government employees of the State. The need 
for this increase is really more pronounced in those 
States like Andhra Piadesh where the bulk of the em¬ 
ployees are transferred from Government with the 
institutions and it is but fair and reasonable to 
provide these concessions to them at least on par with 
Government employees. It may be added that 
grant of pay scales and rates of Dearness Allowance 
on par with those of Government employees is the 
main factor for throwing the Maintenance Budget 
of the University out of gear. 

(5) Many Colleges, laboratory and library cte., 
buildings are constructed with the hnancial assis¬ 
tance made available mostly by the l.C.A.R. which 
does not provide any grant for their annual mainte¬ 
nance after completion of such buildings. Their 
maintenance entails considerably high expenditure 
which may have to be provided as a separate grant by 
the State Government. 

(6) Universities arc set-up by the State and they 
should naturally be provided with Foundation grants 
and, in fact, some of the Universities in the Country 
are backed up with such grants, so as to enable them 
to Jay a hand on it. even temporarily, in times of 
financial crisis. The foundation grant will serve as a 
cushion till funds arc released by the State or l.C.A.R. 
on approved schemes as generally there is a time lag 
in such releases due to procedural bottle-necks. It 
will also be useful as a stand by in case of urgent 
proposals which have to be implemented by the 
University pending the approval of the State or 
l.C.A.R. as the case may be. 

Plan Assistance 

The pattern of assistance made available in thi.s 
behalf by the State Governments dilTers at present 
from Stale to State. As already stated earlier, a cer¬ 
tain degree of hnancial freedom is imperative for the 
successful implementation of the objectives set forth 
by the Universities. >Vhile the State Government may 
broadly fix the ceiJing.s of Plan outlay and generally 
approve the development programme of the Uni¬ 
versity, the details of the schemes and the investment 
on each such scheme, depending upon the varying 
circumstances, should be entirely left to the Uni¬ 
versities. 

As regards the quantum of financial assistance 
under Plan, it must be said that the present out¬ 
lays are not encouraging but rather inadequate for 
providing adequate facilities at Research Stations 
to undertake research work on a satisfactory and 
rational basis. The Agricultural Universities should 
therefore, be provided Plan out-lay for any Plan 
period to the extent of at least 25% of the total out¬ 
lay for '‘Agricultural Production" and “Animal 
Husbandry &hemes" etc. in the State Budget so as 
to enable the Universities to provide the much need¬ 
ed physical facilities at the Research Stations etc. 
and make research work effective and puiposeful. 

Indian Conncil of Agricnltunl Research 

The Indian Council of Agricultural Research is the 
second major.organisation which has undertaken the 


responsibility of providing sizeable financial assis> 
tance to the Agricultural Universities. This assis¬ 
tance is of two kinds, viz. (i) Central assistance to 
Agricultural Universities relating to Agricultural 
Education schemes and (ii) Coordinated Projects 
under Apiculture for the several major crops and 
under Animal Husbandry. 

As regards the assistance for Agricultural Educa^ 
tion Schemes, the fCAR has earmarked an assistance 
to the extent of Rs. 2,00 Crores for each University 
for Fifth Plan period. The flat rate of assistance for 
each State without reference to the size of the State 
and the needs for development would be anamolous 
for the reason that a bigger State and a smaller one are 
eligible for the same assistance. There is, therefore, 
urgent and imperative need to sec that this pattern 
of assistance is reoriented on a more rational basis, 
keeping in view the size, needs, backwardness, capa¬ 
city to utilise the grant purposefully etc. of the 
several Varsities. While on this subject, 1 would like 
to draw pointed attention to the fact that under the 
UGC pattern of assistance, the entire expenditure 
(both Recurring and Non-Recurring) is met by the 
J.C.A.R. on 100% basis so far as Post-Graduate 
education is concerned for the agreed period. In 
the case of approved Post-Graduate Courses under 
Andhra Pradesh Agricultural University, the l.C.A.R. 
has so far agreed to meet the expenditure on (i) Cons¬ 
truction of buildinp and (ji) Pay and Allowances of 
Professors only. The cost of running Post-Graduate 
courses especially in Agriculture and Veterinary 
faculties is very high, the incidence of expenditure 
on student praclicals being large. Unles.s the entire 
recurring and Non-recurring expenditure is borne by 
lheI.C,A.R. on the pattern of U.G.C. assjsta:nce in 
respect of Post-Graduate Courses, it would be difficult 
to do full justice to the courses. This aspect, there¬ 
fore, merits special consideration ofJ.C.A.R. Experi¬ 
ence has shown that the present system of clearance 
of financial assistance under Agricultural Education 
Schemes by the l.C.A.R. every year in the light of the 
recommendations of a Visiting Team nominated by 
the l.C.A.R. has been resulting in enormous delay in 
clearance of items of expenditure by the l.C.A.R. 
and consequently retarding the progress of develop¬ 
ment. It would seem necessary to have a rethinking 
in this behalf. It would be sufficient if the Visiting 
Team is sent only once for the entire Plan period 
instead of every year and I.C.A.R. approves the de¬ 
velopment plan of the University for Plan period on 
the basis of the recommendations of the study team 
laying down the norms and sizes of buildings and 
other items of expenditure which course of action 
may accelerate the pace of development envisaged 
under the approved plan. 

So far as assistance for coordinated projects is 
concerned, the Universities have to implement the 
programme envisaged under each scheme. While 
there seems to be no difficulty for aUnivenity to 
implement such schemes, it is likely to be faced with a 
serious proh||em of surjdus staff after the tennination 
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of the Khnnes sanctioned for specific periods of two 
to five years, as it is difficult for any University to 
absorb them in their normal set up. This may lead 
to a serious problem of many persons being thrown 
out of employment especially when the pi oblem of 
*Un-empIoyment* has reached almost menacing 
proportions. It would, therefore, be imperative to 
Xe^ this in view in formulating schemes for further 
development so as to avoid the above problem and 
consequent frustration among the teaching com¬ 
munity. 

Extension 

Extension is really the most important aspect 
which merits very generous considration by the 
I.C.A.R. as the concept and objectives of the Uni¬ 
versity can be best fulfill^ only when effective and 
proper extension service is pressed into action so as 
to carry the knowledge of research from the institu¬ 
tions to the doors of the farmers and, in turn, to refer 
back the problems of the farmers to the research 
workers for solution. 

This service does not seem to be uniform in all the 
States. As far as Andhra Pradesh is concerned, the 
Director of Agriculture has a separate Extension 
Wing covering the entire State in respect of ‘Supplies 
and Services' etc. 

The Andhra Pradesh Agricultural University has 
confined its activity in this behalf to educate the far¬ 
mers on research results etc. and this part of work 
alone i.e. Extension ^ucation only should, appro¬ 
priately, form the basis of extension work of the Uni¬ 
versity, leaving the supplies and services etc. to the 
State Department of Agriculture. With the limited 
financial assistance forthcoming from the Slate Go¬ 
vernment under Plan, the coverage of one district in 
full and two more districts in part by the Andhra Pra¬ 
desh Agricultural University can be considered only a 
beginning in the right direction. Significant work can, 
however, be done in this behalf, if the whole Slate is 
covered by such a service. Such a coverage does not 
seem possible, even in the remote future, with the 
limited financial assistance forthcoming from the 
State Government, ft is, therefore, suggested that the 
I.CA.R. should provide financial assistance for 
Extension Education Service also. 

It would be worthwhile to sec how far it is possible 
to call upon the enterprising and well-to-do farmers 
to help augmentation of the University resources by 
way of donations etc. Agro-Industries could also 
play a not uniiiq>ortant role in this direction con- 
sidmng the fact that they will be the major benefi¬ 
ciaries in many cases. Another suggestion for 
consideration is whether the fanners (at-least such of 
them who can afford) should be called upon to pay 
for such services rendered by the University as by 
/onbulatory Clinics etc. The time has come when 
persons who derive any benefit should be called upon 
to pay for the same. 

The above aug^tions may help administration of 
the Agricultiiral yhiversHies in a smooth and pur¬ 
poseful manner resuHtng in increased agricultural 
Ikoduetam and ultimately making the eptmt^ self- 
ap^fjcaent in foodgraiins etc. 
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The Jana Sangh 

A Biography of an tmlish 
Politicai Party 

'The only substantive work on the 
Jana Sangh.' Hindusfn Times 

Paper covers Rs 25 


MICHAEL BRECHER 

The Foreign Policy 
System of Israel 

Setting, images, Process 

Professor Brecher's book is the 
product of five years' research, 
including three years in Israel utilizing 
primary sources and personal 
interviews. The result is a major 
contribution to our understanding of 
Israars political structure and the 
programmes ar>d pressures of interest 
groups and competing etites within 
her aeciety. £f.00 

LUCIEN eiANCO 

Origins of the 
Chinese 
Revolution 
1915-1949 

Translated by Muriel Bell 

The original French edition of this 
book, published in 1967, was widely 
acclaimed as the best introduction to 
Chinese Commurtism ever published. 
It focuses on the dynamic social 
forces underlying the Chinaaa 
Communisla' rise to power. 

Stsntord £9.50 


RICHARD H. 80LOMON 

Mao’s Revolution 
and the Chinese 
Political Culture 

Oeacribea Mao Tae-tung’a struggle 
to embody hla political thought In the 
Instltuiions ot the People's Repubtie. 
and the increasing resistance from 
other Parly leaders that foreahadowad 
the Cultural Revolution. As 70 
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ANNOUNCING 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF DOCTORAL THESES 

1857 to 1970 

For the first time mformation about doctoral theses, PJi.D., D.Sc., D.Phi].,accepted by Indian univer¬ 
sities has been collected and classified according to the Dewey Decimal Qassification System. Subjectwiae 
lists arc now being released. Volumes dealing with the Social Sciences are being published first of all. 
The first two volumes are already available. The dates of release of the next three volumes in the first part 
of the series are mentioned against each one: 


1. Edneation, Lib. Sc., AJoamalism 

2. Psychology 

3. Soddogy 

4. Political Science, Law & Public Administration 

5. Economics, Coonnmee & Managefflent 


Rs. 3/- Released 

Rs. 3I~ Released 

Rs. 3.50 Refeasins on May 15, 1973 

Releasing on June 15, 1973 
Ejected to be ready Octo~ 
ber 1, 1973 


Similar pubjjcatioos are being brought out soon in the Humanities as well as the Physical and Biological 
Sciences. 

No research scholar need feel handicapped for want of detailed information about the research carried 
out so far in his field in any Indian university. 

* A Landmark in Indian bibllographicaJ studies 

* A mine of information for those looking for topics of rescarefa 

* An invalnable reference tool for any intending scholnis in any field of stndy 

SPECIMEN ENTRY 

Desai, Shantilal Meganlal 

A critical study of the psychosomatic theories in early Indian medicine with special reference to Charaka 
and Shiisrufa. Baroda, 1963-66. 

OTHER IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS 

J. Universities Handbook—197J (Covers all aspects of Universities and institutions of national impor¬ 
tance (I.I.Ts. etc.) in India & Ceylon (Pages 970)—^Latest edition Rs. 80.00 

2. Research in Progress 

Vol. 1—Physical Sciences (pages 429) Rs. 40.00 

Vol. 2—Biologica] Sciences (pages 357) Rs. 35.00 

Vol. 3—Social Sciences (pages 239) Rs. 32.00 

Vol. 4—Humanities (pages 466) Rs. 50.00 

(Valuable reference books for those who intend to undertake research for their doctoral degree) 

3. Examinations in Higher EdnentioD—report of seminar and also papers presented therein on various 

aspects of examinations (pages 360) Rs. 20.00 

4. ConHaniiig Edocalion and Uhfversitjes (pages 230) Rs. 12.00 

0 Order directly or throogh yoor bookseller. 

• Special Icibh for deato. 

INTER-UNIVERSITY BOARD OF INDIA, 

ROUSE AVENUE, NEW DELHI-110001 


Political Democratization of Delhi University 

Dr. Gurugunia In her analysis of the present problems of Delhi univeraty pleads passionately for creation of democraiic ethos 


The popular conception that Delhi University 
should hie a conservative, stable community charac- 
rized by consensus politics is no lonjper adequate to 
deal with present problems. The recent events such 
as demonstrations, marches, strikes, burning of buses 
and protests perhaps suggest that the university sys¬ 
tem, university community and authority is breaking 
down. In view of these conditions, it is useful to see 
the events in their larger perspective. 

FoUfical Actioa : 

The assault on Delhi University by the teachers, 
students and workers is aimed directly at the exer¬ 
cise and distribution of power. Demonstrations, 
protests, strikes, bar^'ning and negotiations by 
protestors with the university authorities are all only 
a means to an end. These methods are not used by 
protestors to displace the authority system but to 
make the authorities responsive to their demands. 
The attempt is to create a democratic ethos whereby 
both democratic form and substance is established. 
This process does not imply a necessary breakdo^m of 
the university community or authority. 

Dk Recort Past ; 

A few years ago the workers accepted whatever 
was negotiated by their leaders. The students abided 
by the decisions of the faculties and university ad¬ 
ministrators. The hierarchical lines of administra¬ 
tive authority beginning from Superintendent, Re¬ 
gistrar, Principals, Pro-Vice-Chancelior and Vice- 
Chancellor was accepted as the normal working 
principle of the university. 

Today this hierarchical line of administrative 
authority, their decisions, and practices are being 
question^. The authority system of the university 
as an educational establishment is being affected by 
such attacks. The smooth running of ^ministrative 
practices with its attendent privileges, patronage and 
concentration of power is l^ing review^. Is it con¬ 
ducive to the well-being of the university community? 
In this process of questioning the accepted obliga¬ 
tions of tlw hierarchy, obedience to superior officers 


Dr. (Miss) Leita Gyruftifiia is a lecturer in UMy Shri Ram 
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by subordinates, accepting the judgemenis of those 
above them are seriously hampered. Even those 
who have acted wisely, judiciously in making 
decisions are shocked to find themselves faced w'ilh 
enquiries regarding their actions. 

Who are these qiieslioiiers? 

Every administrative routine is today intercepted 
by the newly formed joint representative councils and 
committees representing the voice and opinion of 
uachers. students A workers of the university com¬ 
munity. The result is inordinate delay in administra¬ 
tive action. These councils and committees, at various 
levels, are acting as enquiry committees making 
judgemenis of administrative acts. The policies and 
decisions of authorities arc being re-evalualcd by the 
untvefsily community. In this first stage of partici¬ 
pation in decision-making, it is necessary to 
muster correct facts as a tool for enquir}' and with 
these facts be better able to question the decisions 
made or acted upon by the authorities. Administ¬ 
rators, with their biases and their hitherto unchallen¬ 
ged patronage and privileges may have sometimes com¬ 
mitted errors and Judged erroneously. Today when 
they are questioned by the councils and committees, 
they And these bodies "fault finding'* rather than ’’fact 
finding*’. The accuracy of such perception depends 
upon the nature and functioning of the representa¬ 
tives on these bodies. Nevertheless, to ignore the 
transformation that is taking place in the attitudes 
and behaviour of such representative bodies is to mis¬ 
judge the political reality gravely. 

The Fimctioiilng of Representative ConuniCIces 

The transformation in the attitudes of the univer¬ 
sity community, their efforts to become vocal, commit¬ 
ted and articulate, ia a sign of increased political 
comjpetency. The establishment of new lines of com¬ 
munication patterns for the whole community through 
representative joint councils and committees is ao 
effort to reach the members of the whole university 
community. These messages bring profound changes, 
increasing’political awareness in all. At present, 
however, it apprars that these committees and coun¬ 
cils are filled with hostile factions replacing stable 
groups of friendship patterns. Decision-making 



processes are vitiated by discussions and arguments 
that are far from calm and orderly. Loud voices 
and agitations have replaced quiet argumentation and 
persuasion, accommodation and acquiescence. The 
success levels attained by protestors in successfully 
questioning the decisions of hierarchical authorities 
has simultaneously increased their level of challenge 
in the sphere of political competency in the univer¬ 
sity public. To view such a development as a break¬ 
down in university community and authority is to 
take a pessimistic view of the recent happenings. 

Symbolic Rewards and Symbolic Act 

Through continuous political participation, the 
university community will have increased their politi¬ 
cal competence. Politics of confrontation against the 
whole authority system of the university by extreme 
radicals may tend to verge in actions of violence, re¬ 
placing poliiic.s of accommodation and compromise, 
bargaining and negotiations. Acts of violence as an 
extreme me.'ins to an end is symbolic expression on 
the part of protestors not only to attract attention 
and support for themselves but to forge a demand 
aggressively. Such techniques while most expressiv'e 
and dramatic at a given time, however, cannot muster 
support in a democratic ethos. On the other hand, 
it will tend to lend support to the pessimistic view chat 
dictatorship is better than anarchy. The articulate, 
vocal, committed leaders of the university commu¬ 
nity may Just be reversing such disruptive forces 
within the system from becoming destructi\e. Poli¬ 
tical democratiTution of Delhi University is just the 
beginning of reconstructing the university on a solid 
foundation. The foundation rests upon increasing 
the political competence of its members by increasing 
their participation in decision-making processes, 
thus providing an opportunity of leadership from 
within the system rather than gaining it from outside. 

Political parties from outside the university sys¬ 
tem provide symbolic rewards for the members of the 
university community by their open support. Politi¬ 
cal parties as they give recognition and respond to the 
legitimacy of the various demands by the protestors 
from within the university system, the protestors 
find symbolic rewards from political parties for their 
actions. This is not to say all demands are suj^r- 
ted by political parties or that they will effectively act 
on behalf of the protestors to show symbolic action. 
The university conuminity cannot expect such sym¬ 
bolic rewards or actions from outside the university 
system all the time. They seek however such re¬ 
wards from within the system. It becomes impera¬ 
tive, therefore, to accept and acknowledge the pre¬ 
sence of protestors in the system. Acceptance or 
acknowledgement of their presence docs not imply 
that there is agreement with the views of the protes¬ 
tors on various issues, nor does it mean that they are 
undermining the ability of those in authority to pursue 
policies and decisions with which they do not agree. 
The informed minority who are articulate, committed 
to non-violent participation are an asset to any Lnsti- 
tution. 


The authorities as they respond to messaged 
communicated in their direction ^the protesterrs to 
that extent the symbolic reward is gained. In so 
doing the authorities are not distorting political rea> 
lity but recognizing the need for effective partici¬ 
pation of the university community in the functioning 
of the organization. This again would mean an in¬ 
crease in the political competency of those in autho¬ 
rity. But by manipulation or deception the symbo¬ 
lic rewards cannot be misused either by those in 
authority or by the political parties. 

DemocnitizatHMi Process 

Commitment to democratic process implies that 
the democratic form as an important as the substance 
or content. The political democratization of Delhi 
University is a process of creating a democratic ethos. 
Jn such an ethos, the authorities, the administrators 
must begin to accept that there will be conflicting de¬ 
mands upon them and that they necessarily must 
reach compromises. Mere participation of protes¬ 
tors in committees making the authorities answerable 
to them on any and all questions is only a means to 
gain political competency. The test is one of leader¬ 
ship and increased political competency of those in¬ 
volved in this process of democratization of Delhi 
University. 

As at present, the attempt is at gaining symbolic 
rewards but soon with experience the democratization 
process will be in the sphere of substance and con¬ 
tent of decisions. In this suge of development, the 
mere receiving of messages from protestors will not 
be enough, giving the feeling of participation, while 
in effect the policies remain the same. The demand 
for symbolic acts by those in authority and by those 
protestors wlio promise changes will both be ques¬ 
tioned as the whole university community gains politi¬ 
cal acumen, skills of leadership and capability to 
provide alternative policies. 

The democratization process of Delhi University 
is seen more objectiveJy and optimistically as a policy 
of articulate well informed lexers to reconstruct the 
university on a people structure. Through a matUT' 
ing process of continuous participation, the poli¬ 
tical competency needed to provide leadership 
from within the university will be achieved. As and 
when this takes place not only will there be construc¬ 
tive plans for the well-being of the university commu¬ 
nity but plans to forge lies with other levels of deci¬ 
sion-making for the well-being of the country. 

This process may take long and yet may not take 
so long if we view the process of democratization as 
a means rather than an end. No system is stronger 
than its supporters, so also, no government is 
stronger than its supporters. Democratic ethos in a 
university is particularly important as it permeates 
society and national life at various levels. Political 
democratization of Delhi University is neither a 
break-down of authority nor of the community but 
a movement towards creating the democratic ethos. 
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BHOPALUNIVERSrTY, BHOPAL 

advertisement no. V73 


AppJications on (be prescribed form 
(obtabiable fme by sending a self add- 
resed mvdope of size 24x12 Cm., 
bearing stands of 35 Paise) are invited 
for the post of Hegistrar in the scale of 
Rs. 1O00-5O-JS00 with benefits of allow- 
ances as are admissible under the rules 
of the Univetsily. 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

ESSENHAL: 

(i) Fiist or Second class Post Gradu¬ 
ate Degree. 

00 At least ten years administrative 
caqterienoe in a responsible position, 
picfinbly in a University or in a Post- 
Graduate CoU^. 

(iii) Proficiency in Hindi. 

Ov) Upper age limit 50 years as on 
1.5.1973. 

DES1RABIE: 

(i) Familiarity with (be working pro¬ 
cedures of a University or an equivalent 
Institution of higher (earning. 

(ii) Experience of teaching in a Post- 
Graduate College or University. 

QualificatitKis and age may be relaxed 
1^ the Executive Council on the recom- 
nimdation of the Selection Committee 
in cases of Schedule Castes/Scheduled 
Tribes candidates or those who are 
oth^ise found suitable. 

Hiiher Starting salary may be const- 
deicd^in the case of an exceptionally 
qualified and experienced candidate. 

Persons already in service must apply 
through pn^r channel. They may 
9tnd an advance copy of their applica- 
ticm withui the due date aud should 
(ning a "No Ob/ectton Certificate ” 
from their employer, when called for in¬ 
terview. 

The applicant should mention the 
names of two references, one df whom 
should be his presem.'immediate past 
cnq>Uver. 

Candidates shall have to appear for 
an interview at thdr own cost and pro¬ 
duce thnr original degrees, certificates 
etc, at that time. 

AppUcatioDs accompanied with a 
crossed Indian Postal order for Rs. 
15.00 in favour of the Re^trar, Bh<^l 
Univmsity, Bhopal should reach the 
unde^ 0 ]M by name on or before 25th 
April. 1973. 

The University reserves the right to 
negotiate with suitable person or 
posons, if necessary. 

(5.D. Misra) 
R^isirar. 


THE MAHARAJA SAYAJZRAO 
universtty of BARODA 

BARODA 
Ndtiflealta No. 25 
AppUeatimB in the prembed form 
aie invited fbi the following posts in 
die Univenity Sovice; 


Fheutty of Technology oad Fnglawrliig 

]. Professor in CivB Engmeeiing 

2. IY^sot in Textife Engirw»ng 
Pr uf en oi in Chernistry 

4. Rtt^ in Allied Mechanics 

5. Reader in Gvii Engineving 

6. Reader in Textik Engineering 

7. Reader in Metallurgical Engineering 

8. Reader in Mathematics 

Faculty of Social Work 

9. Reader in Social Work 

Grade: Professor: Rs ItOO-SO-l.tOO- 
60-J600; Reader : Rs. 700-50-1250. 

Prescribed applica(ior> forms and de¬ 
tails of qualifications and experience 
required for the posts will be available 
from the undersigned on payment of 
Crossed Postal Order of Rc. 1/- only. 

The application forms alongwitli the 
Crossed Postal Order of Rs. 7.50 for 
the above posts should reach (he Regis¬ 
trar on or before 2SrJ April, t97S. 

No correspondence will be enter¬ 
tained for incomplete and laic appli¬ 
cations. 

K. A. AMIN 

_ IMivtrsity Rtgistrar 

more claseified 
ad«. on nexi page 

‘YOUTH AGAINST 

Famine* 

The Ministry of Education has 
fomiuJated an ambitious pro¬ 
gramme of “Youth Against Fa¬ 
mine’'. The objectives of the 
scheme are to involve a sizeable 
number of Indian youths in the 
struggle against famine and to 
prepare them for constructive 
oat/oiiai casks and to train them 
in positive and healthy attitudes 
and initiate them to be active 
citizens of a meaningful society 
and a peaceful world- The cam¬ 
paign will be jointly sponsored 
this summer by a number of orga¬ 
nizations like Shanti Sena, Gandhi 
Peace Foundation, Bharat Scouts 
and Guides, YMCA, VWCA, the 
Planning Commission, &rvice 
Civil International, Ministry of 
Agriculture, Co-operation and 
Community Deveiopnient and 
the NSS wing of the Ministry of 
Education and other vol un tary 
organisation. These organisations 
have agreed to provide experience 
in youth activities and cons¬ 
truction work and would be 
willing to share the part of their 
responsibility of running this 
campaign. 

The project would involve 
about one hundred thousand 
youth. It is proposed to divide 


the entire programme into 1000 
camps, each involving roughly 
100 youths. The participant 
from the various States would 
be as follows :— 


Andhra Pradesh 3,000 

Assam ],g 00 

Bihar 4.000 

Gujarat 10,000 

Haryana 3,000 

Himachal Pradesh 400 

Jammu & Kashmir ^ 

Kerala 3,600 

Madhya Pradesh 4,500 

Maharashtra g,000 

Mysore 6,000 

Orissa 4,000 

Punjab 4,000 

Rajasthan 4,000 

Tamil Nadu 3.000 

Uttar Pradesh 7^500 

West Bengal 5.500 

4 IlTs 400 

Chandigarh 400 

Delhi 1,800 

All India InsU. of 
Medical Sciences 100 

Total 75,000 


Each state will have a coordi¬ 
nator who will be the represen¬ 
tative of a voluntary organiza¬ 
tion at the national level. 

The programme at the Stale 
level will be entrusted to a small 
sub-committee comprising the 
Slate coordinator, the Develop¬ 
ment Commissioner, the ^uca- 
tion Secretary and the NSS co¬ 
ordinators of the universities in 
the State. A Central Coordi¬ 
nating Commitlee comprising 
represenutives of the Central 
Government, National Volun- 
Ury Organisations and the Uni¬ 
versity Grants Commission will 
be in over-all charge and direc¬ 
tion of this programme. The 
work camps will be administer¬ 
ed by the NSS coordinators and 
teachers of university colleges and 
each camps will be assist^ by a 
camp organiser. 

The works to be taken by the 
youth will be largely those of 
maniml labour, like (o) cons¬ 
tructing of earthen d amn for water 
conservation; (b) digging water 
tanks; (c) constructing very small 
ekrtben damn for soil conser¬ 
vation; (d) helping in affores- 
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tation. Thus the campaign will 
be largely production oriented 
education. But activities such as 
runnjiig of relief kitchens in fa¬ 
mine stricken areas, organising 
and distribution of relief mate¬ 
rials, organising educational and 
recreational pro^nunes for the 
rural mass» will also be taken 
up. It is not necessary that *Youth 
against Famine* campaign is con¬ 
ducted only in the scarcity areas. 
The country as a whole has to 
fight against the famine and the 
youth in the surplus areas can 
contribute in this campaign by 
joining the productive activities 
of the campaign. 

The participants in the pro¬ 
gramme will be largely from the 
universities and colleges, the 25% 
of them will comprise non-student 
youth of the locality, by and 
large of the same age as the stu¬ 
dents. Both sections of the parti¬ 
cipants will work together and 
have a valuable opportunity to 
intermingle with each other while 
working for a common cause. 
Efforts will also be made to in¬ 
volve local adult population in 
the work projects as well as the 
management of camps. These 
camps will be administered by the 
NSS coordinators of participating 
universities and colleges. 

or late it has been suggested 
in different quarters that there 
is a need for rcstructing of edu¬ 
cation at all levels in order to 
make it more relevant to the 
present needs and situation of the 
countr>. One of the suggestions 
that has emerged from the vari¬ 
ous discussions is that a time- 
term of national service at the 
university level should be made 
a pre-condition for the award of 
a degree. This suggestion arose 
from the realisation that an ave¬ 
rage college student stands alie¬ 
nated from the mainstream of 
Indian society and higher edu¬ 
cation tends to make him elite 
among the community. This 
pilot project has been initiated 
to test the validity of these as¬ 
sumptions. Provision has also 
been made for evaluating the 
working of 500 projects and for 
this purpose a sum of Rs. 15 
lakhs has been provided accord- 
in^y. 


ClasMified AdvertuemenU 


UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 
DELIfl-110007 

Applicaiions, in prescribed forms, are 
invited for the following posts. 

1. Boiany : One Professor (Tempo¬ 
rary for the period ending 15-10-73). 

2. Philosophy : (0 One Professor; 
(f/j One Lecturer. 

3. Linguistics : One Reader. 

4. Arabic and Persian: One Lecturer 
i/i Arabic. 

5. Modem European Languages : 
(i) One l^turer in Spanish; (u) One 
Lecturer in Russian. 

6. Economics: One Research Asso¬ 
ciate (Area Studies Unit, Pakistan^. 

7. Mathematic : One ?..ecturer. 

8. Sociology: The post of Reader is 
for the period ending 26*2-74 under 
North Eastern Hill Area Programme but 
it is likely to continiM. 

9. Physics and AMophyidcs (Centre 
of Advanced Study): (i) Three Senior 
Research Fellows; (if) Six Junior Re- 
.Search FcUom'S. 

The scales of pav of the posts are — 

(а) Professor : Rs. 1100-50-1300-60- 
1600 

(б) Reader : Rs. 700-50-1250. 

(c) Lecturer and Research Asso¬ 
ciate : Rs. 40(MO-800.50-950. 

(<f) Senior Research Fellow : Rs. 
500/- p.m. fixed Without allowances. 

(e) Junior Research Fellow ; Rs 
300/- p.m. fi.ved without allowances. 

Nottv : A sum of Rs. \ 000 f - per 
annum is available to a Research 
Fellow for contin^t expenditure. 

All posts carry Dearness, City Com- 
pen.sator>'. House Rent Allowances and 
Retireinen: benefits as admissible under 
the rules ia fon» from time to time. 
Research Associatohip being a floating 
post, docs not carry Retirement 
benefits. 

1. Qualificatlom : 

(а) For Professorsliips 

A scholar of eminence 

Independent published work of high 

standard and experience of leaching 
Post-Gniduate classes and guiding re¬ 
search for a considerable period desir¬ 
able. 

(б) For Rcaderdiips 

Good academic record with a first or 
high second class Master's Degree in 
the subject concerned with a Doctor's 
Degree or equi^lent published work. 

Independent published work (in addi¬ 
tion to the published work mentioned 
above) with at least 5 years teaching 
experience in Hons./Post-Graduate 
classes essential; 

(e) For Lecturer^lpe 

Good academic record with a first 
or high second class Master^ Etegree or 
an equivalent decree of a Foreign Uni¬ 
versity in the subject concemed. 


(d) For Raearch Asaodaled^ 

Good record with a first or 

high second class Ktester^s Degree or an 
^uivalent dej^ or a Fordgn Univer¬ 
sity in the subject concerned. 

Note : Lecturers in Economics in a 
university or college are riigible to 
apply for the Rreearch Aasocjateship. 
Prot^ion rf pay is possible in the 
case of persons who are aheady wor¬ 
king as Lecturers in Colleges, selected 
as Research Associate, The Imiuie 
Research Asociates is normaHy for a 
period of two years with a posslUe 
extension by one year more. 

(e) For Senior Reeeacdi Felloeralita fa 
the Cmtre of Advanced Stn^^in 
Physics 

The candidates should have gc^ 
academic record with a first or hi^ 
second class Master's Degree in Physics 
followed by a Doctoral Degree or ^ui- 
valent published work in lecognhed 
journals and should have aptitu^ for 
original and independent research. 

(f) For Junior Rcscercli FellowsUps 
ip the Centre of Advasoed &iidy la 
Physics 

The candidaies should have good 
academic record with a first clas Mas¬ 
ter's Degree in Physics with aptitude for 
Research. 

Note : The Fellows shall ordinarily 
be not over 35 years of age in case of 
Junior Fellowships and 40 years in case 
of Senior Fellowship. The Junior Fel¬ 
lowships are normally for a period Of 
three years. The Senior Fellowrit^ is 
initially for a period of two years but 
further extension by one year is posstble. 

I). Spedal/Dcstrshfa QuUnDsUms 

(0 For Professnsfaip in Botany 

Spreialization in Physiology and Bio¬ 
chemistry. 

(//) For Lee hu ' ttsh ip in nfloaiqhy 

Specialization in any field of Philo¬ 
sophy. 

(Hi) For ReadasUp in Lingalstks 

Specialization and Reseaidi interst 
in comparative Method and Modem 
Linguistics Theory. 

(/r) For Lectnrerdiip in SpaniA 

Training ia the Modem Method of 
teaching the Language. 

(v) For Lgcturerdiip ia RosslaD 

Training in the Modem Method of 
teaching the Language. 

(vi) For Rendeishlp in Soefafagy 

Inimsive fidd work experienoe. 

Applications for Smior and Junior 
Reseuch Fdlowshipa on plain paper 
givii^ details of age, academfa quali¬ 
fications, experioioe of te»«ghing, re¬ 
search and jmblication etc. AcMud be 
sent to the Hmd of the D^iartnieiit of 
Physics directly. 

The prescribed application fonns for 
the other posts can be bad from the 
office of the undeisinred (&tab IV 
Section) either pencm^ or tre sending 
a adf-addiessea envdope and stamps 
worth Rs. 1.35/-to cover postage 
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Selecied candidates will be required 
to produce the origiiial documents lelat- 
ng to age, qualifications, expe- 
rioce etc before joining the appoini- 
menl. 

Applications afongt^'ith the attested 
cof^ of D^rees and other Cerlifkates 
etc. should readi the undersigned not 
Jaltf than the JSth ApriJ, J973. 

Notr : 1. It will be open to the Uni¬ 
versity to consider the names of suitable 
who may not have applied. 
Relaxation of any of the qualifications 
may be made in exceptrooal cases in 
respect of all posts on the recommenda- 
ti<»i of the Setectitm Committee. 

2. CanvaBtng io any form by or on 
behalf of the candidate will disqualify. 

3. Candidates called for inlerview 
irom outside Delhi (exc^ing Research 
Fellowsdiips) will be paid contribution 
towards their Railway Fare as per rules. 

riC. P. GOVIL) 
/iegrsirar. 


INDUN INSnTLTE OF TECHNO¬ 
LOGY, BOMBAY 

P.O. ITT, POWAf, 
BOMBAY-76 
Advatnenieiit Nn. 740 

Arolications on plain paper are in* 
viM from the Cititens of India for the 
licrilowiog pc^ on or before J0-4-I97S 
by the Registrar, Indian Institute of 
Tectmology, Pbwai, Bombay*76. Co¬ 
pies of certifkates and crossed Indian 
Postal Order for Rs. 3/- (75 paise for 
Scheduled CastefTribes) for the posts at 
Serial No. 1 to 5 and Re. I/* (2S paise 
fior Scheduled Caste/Tribes) for the 
post at aerial No. 6 payable to t.l.T. 
Bo(nbay-76 should be enclosed. The 
penoos emplo)^ in the Govt./Semi 
Govl Organ^tioo or Educational Insti- 
tuticMi must ap^ through employer. 
Mention the name of the post and 
department ^plied for on the lop of 
the applicatioD. Incomplete wpli- 
catiODS will not be ctNisidered. Some 
posts are reserved for candidates be¬ 
longing to Scheduled Castes and Sche¬ 
duled Tribes and Ex-serviconen. Aps 
prefieiably below 30 years, relaxable in 
doerving casm. All posts carry allow¬ 
ances smdi as D.A., C.C.A. etc. as per 
the luJea of Institute. Applicants must 
state 

0‘) Name in full with address 
(») (^oaliScatlota such as examioa- 
tiofis pMmd, date of paaing etc. 

(ffi) Particulars of past and present 
cngifaiiynieDt with sala^. 

(/v) Dale of Krth with relevant certi- 
Bate. 

(*) Candidaltca bdon^ng to SC/ST 
aim Ex-serviceinen should attadied 
copy of certitote to that effect. 


L CBNIOB BBKARCH ASS^ANlB 
Bade of Fay : Rs .325-1S-47S-EB- 
20*575. 
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Department of Electricai Engineering 
and Medtanical Engineering. 

QaaUflcatioiis: 

Master's dagrM in the appropriate 
field of Engineering'Pcrsonswtih a good 
Bachelor's Degiv iii Engineering or 
Master's degree in Physics or Mathe¬ 
matics are also eligible, provided tho' 
have two years* research experience in 
(he appropriate, field. Oaodidales having 
de^ee in Chemical/Met. Enn. with 
experience in licctrolcsi plating will 
also be considered. Stilted candidates 
with aptitude for research may partici¬ 
pate in the departmeniai research pro¬ 
grammes and may pursue their stifles 
for doctoral degree. 

2. SENIOR TECHNICAL ASSiS- 
T.\NTS 

Scale cf pav : Rs. .325-15-475-EB- 
20-575. 

DeparimenM of Mechanical Engi¬ 
neering and Metallurgical Engineering. 

(Tiallficaiions 

Bachelor's degree in Mcchanicj); 
Metalliirgicnl Engineering or Master's 
degree in PIrysks or Mathematics (fbr 
Mechanical Engg. or I^s'sics or Che¬ 
mistry with some expoicnce in Metal¬ 
lurgical Laboratory (for Metallurgical 
Engg.). Candidates having 8.Sc. d^ite 
with 7 years’ expertemx in the leievani 
(kid will also be considered. 

3. JUNIOR TECHNICAL ASSIS- 
T.ANTS 

Scale of Pay : Rs. 210*l(V29t>-15. 
320.EB-15-425. 

Departments of Civil Engineering. 
Mechanical Engineering. Matallurgi- 
cal Engineering. l*hysics. 

QuaUricatioiiB : 

(il Bachelor's degree in the appro¬ 
priate field of Engineering. Or Diploma 
in the appropriate brarx^ of Engineer¬ 
ing with atieast three years* experience. 
B.Sc. with Physics/Cbemistry/Malhc' 
matics with some exp^ience in the 
appropriate Lab. or D^ign Office wilt 
also be considered. 

(ii) Second Oass Ma^r's degree in 
Physics. B.Sc. with expmence io Nuc¬ 
lear Electronics will also be consider¬ 
ed. Experience in handling laboratory 
equipment and conducting laboratory 
class^ desirable (for Physics Depart¬ 
ment). 

{Hi} Diploma in Cinematography. 
Or B.Sc. with Physics and Chemistry or 
both with three years experience either 
as an Assistant Cameraman in a repu¬ 
ted studio or as a Technical Photogra¬ 
pher in a wellknow'n InQitution. (Quali¬ 
fications and cixperwnce may be relaxed 
in case of candidates with proven ability 
of tedutical photography. 

4. WORKSHOP SUPERVSem— 
Electrical Eo^noering Departmeal 

Scale of pay: Rs. 250-10-290-15- 
3fi0-EB-15-470. 


QaaniicaHeM: 

Minimum—S.S.C. with Diploma in 
Glaa blowing. Knowkdge of basic 
electrical devices and connections. Not 
les than 3 ycaii of experience in glas 
blowing, experience in different types 
of glits^metal seats. Silica Wpriuog, 
work on gloss blowing lathe. Preferat^ ; 
Rmiwledgc of ha.sic vacuum tocbniqiies, 
ic-siingof glass components for vacuum 
etc. Qualifications and experience 
relaxable in case of higher technical 
proficiency. The post is operative and 
not supervisoo'. 

$A.\1BALPI/R t'NlveRSlTY: 

S.A.MBALPUR 

ADVERTISEMENT 

No. 40 .^:;Esii., Doled the 29/3 -73 

.Applications in ihc prescribed forms 
With attested copies of mark sheets 
and certificates of each of the examina¬ 
tion passed are invited fur the po.st of 
ASSISTANT REGISTRAR, (Two may 
be appointed). 

1. QiMliricafim; 

(j) A Ma.stcr'.’s Degree and 

(b) Two years experience in lenching 
or adminisiraiion. 

The academic qualification may be 
relaxed if a candidate has sulTicieni ad- 
ministmiive experience. 

2. .Scale of pay Rs 400-40-800-50-950. - 

The post carries usual dearness allow- 
nrtce and C.K.F. and gratuity benefits us 
sunciioned by ihe University from lime 
to tiine. 

Seven copies of application forms will 
he supplied from the L'niiersity office 
to e.’tch candidate in person or on cash 
payment of Rs. 2,-. Candidates w*ho 
intend to receive their forms by post uie 
required to send fa) Lros.s^ Indian 
Postal Order of Rs. 2 - payable to Fi¬ 
nance Olficcr, Sambalpur Univenily, 
Sambalpur, (b) a self-addrcscd en¬ 
velope (23 c.m.xlO c.ni.) with postage 
.stamp worth R.s. 2,- afiixod (o it 
(besides R. Relief Stamp of 5 paise)) 
with the words 'APPLICATION FORM 
FOR THE POST OF ASSISTANT RE¬ 
GISTRAR" superscribed on it. Money 
order or cheques will noi be accepted. 

The last date of receipt of application 
in the office o'* the University at the 
Sambalpur University C^pus, P,0. 
Buria (Disi. Sambalpur) is 30-4-1973. 
AH communicatioiis should be addieaed 
to the Regittrar, Sambalpur University 
by designation only. 

The candidates will be required to 
appear for an interview at their own ex- 
pences before a selection Committee. 
Intimntion will be sent to all candidates 
for appearing at interview in due couneu 

The sheeted candidaies must join 
within one month from the date iff .osue 
of appointinent letter. 

5d/-(S.SAHia 

Regislinr 



{Advt.) 


NEW TEXT BOOKS IN ENGLISH FROM 
THE USSR AVAILABLE IN INDIA 


I. LECTURES IN ANALYTICAL MECHANICS. 

F. Gantmacber^ pp. 265, Rs. 7.(H) (Peace Publishers, 
Moscow) 

This volume of lectures deals with the techniques 
of analytical mechanics, and their application to 
Lyapunov’s theory of swbility, the theory of oscilla- 
tions, and the dynamics of solids. Elements of 
modern frequency methods arc presented along with 
classical problems of the theory of oscillations. 

In his treatment of electromechanical analogues, 
the author provides a tool for extending ilie analyti¬ 
cal methc^s of mechanics to electrical and electro¬ 
mechanical systems. 

A detailed description is given of the \arjationaJ 
principles and integral invariants of mechanics, 
canonical transforrmitions, and the Hamilton-Jacobi 
Equation. 

The lectures provide n substantial foundation for 
studying the special theory of relativity, quantum 
mechanics and other iields of theoretical physics. 
They are designed for undergraduate and graduate 
courses in the mecbanicomathematics and physics 
departments of universities, and also for research 
engineers and other specialists t^ ho want to broaden 
their knowledge of mechanics. 

The late Prof. Gantmacher. D.Sc., a distinguished 
maihemalician, was head of the department of theore¬ 
tical mechanics in the Moscow Physico-Technical 
Institute, where his research work was mainly devoted 
to the application of mechanics in various fields of 
science. Prof. Gantmacher was the author of a num¬ 
ber of publications including the well-know'n books: 
Theory of Flight of Uncontrollable Systems, Oscil¬ 
latory Matrices and Nuclei and Minor Oscillations 
of Mechanical Systems. 

For his services to science and teaching. Prof. 
Gantmacher w'as awarded the State Prize of the 
USSR. 

This textbook has been divided into following 
seven chapters: 

The Dififcreniial Equations of Motion of an Arbi¬ 
trary System of Particles; The Equations of Motion 
in a Potential Field; Variauonal Principles and 
Integral Invariants; Cwonical Transformations and 
the Hamilton-Jacobi Equation; Stability of Bquili- 
Inium and the Motions of a System; Small Oscilla 
tions; Systems with Cyclic Coordinates. 

2. ELECTRONICS. /. Zherebtsov, pp. 450, Rs, 
5.50 (Peace Publishers, Moscow) 

This book offers a comprehensive introduction to 
electronics, covering both valve and semiconductor 


theory and practice, which requires from the reader 
only a knowledge of elementary physics and applied 
electricity. Designed as a further addition to a popu¬ 
lar series in radio engineering, it can be used both for 
self-study and as a textbook in technical schools. 

The author, Ivan Zherebtsov, has written several 
books on radio engineering and electronics, which 
are highly popular with ordinary readers. 

This textbook is divided into following sixteen 
chapters: 

Introduction; Electrons in Electric and Magnetic 
Fields: Electron Emission; Vacuum-Valve Cathodes; 
Vacuum Diodes; Vacuum Triodes: Operation of the 
Vacuum Triode with Load; Tetrodes and Pentodes; 
Mixer, Frequency<hang]ng, Multi-Section and Spe¬ 
cial-Purpose Valves; Microwave Valves; Gas-Filled 
Valves; Cathode-Ray Tubes; Ci^stal Diodes; Tran¬ 
sistors; The More Recent Semiconductor Devices; 
Operational Hints for Electronic Devices, 

3. ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING MATERIALS, 
Yu. Koritsky, pp. 350, Rs. 5.50 (Peace Publishers, 
Moscow) 

This is a textbook for electrical engmeeiing 
courses in technical colleges and will be us^ul as a 
source of general information on the materials used 
in the industry'. 

The opening chapters give a sufficient account of 
the basic properties of electrical materials, their 
classification^ and the special features of their gaseous, 
liquid and solid state. Then follows a section about 
the fundamentals of the physics of dielectrics, in¬ 
cluding polarization, dielectric losses, conductivity 
and electric strength. The physical nature of the 
processes occurring in dielectrics is presented from 
the standpoint of modem theory . 

The book surveys all the main types of electrical 
engineering materials, namely, liquid dielectrics, con¬ 
ductors and magnetic materials. Data are given on 
the physical, chnnical and mechanical properties of 
dielectrics and on their behaviour in service under 
the influence of temperature, humidity, and radia¬ 
tion. 

4. POWER STATION ELECTRICIAN, S.Uznor 
and A. Taits, pp, 520, Rs. 5.50 (Peace Puhl^hers, 
Moscow) 

This textbook describes the main features of super¬ 
vision of control rooms of power systems, the day- 
to-day operation of various types of power syst em 
equipment, the rules for circuit switching, mainte¬ 
nance and testing. It also describes typi^ troubles 
that arise in the equipment of power stations and su^ 
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stations and the methods of handling them and out> 
lines rational ways for operating the main equipment. 

Descriptions of the basic features and perfor- 
numce characteristics of the main types of generate 
ing and distribution equipment are also provided. 

The book can be used as a teaching aid in voca* 
tional and technical schools and for on>the>job train* 
ing of power station and substation electricians and 
fitters. 

This textbook has been divided into seventeen 
chapters. 

5. HANDBOra^ OF PHYSICS, B. Yavorsky ami 
A. Detlaf, pp. 985 Bs. 17.40 {Mir Publishers. Moscow) 

This handbook defines the basic concepts of 
physics, concisely formulates phy'sical laws and the 
essence of the phenomena described. All branches of 
classical and modern physics are covert. 

The six main parts of the book include: Physical 
Basis of Classical Mechanics, Fundamentals of Ther¬ 
modynamics and Molecular Physics, Fundamentals 
of Fluid Mechanics, Electricity and Magnetism. 
Wave Phenomena, and Atomic and Nuclear Physics. 

The appendices present the units of physical quan¬ 
tities and their dimensions in various systems, and the 
values of universal physical constants. 

The handbook is intended for use by engineers, 
techm'cians, students of universities and engineering 
institutes, post-graduate students, teachers of high 
schools, and lecturers of institutes. Being a store¬ 
house of up-to-date authoritative data on the sub¬ 
ject, with especial stress laid on basic concepts and 
mariiematical methods, this handbook can be used 
by anyone interested in the field. 


The textbook is divided- into the fohowing six 
parts: 

J. The Physical Basis of Classical Mechanics; 2. 
The Fundamentals of Thermodynamics and Molecu¬ 
lar Physics; 3. The Fundamentals of Fluid Mechanics; 
4. Electricityand Magnetism: 5. Wave Phenomena; 
6. Atomic and Nuclear Physics. The textbook also 
had two appendices at the end. 

6. PtTROLELM, V. Sokolov, pp 335, Rs. 7.40 
{Mir Publishers, Moscow) 

This book presents the up-to-date knowledge in 
the field of petroleum and gas. Jt covers a wide 
ran^ of topics of historical, scientific, and engineer¬ 
ing interest. The author discusses modern concepts 
concerning the geology and geo-chemistry of petro¬ 
leum and associated gas, their origin, and the for¬ 
mation of petroleum and gas deposits. Methods of 
petroleum and gas prospecting and production are 
ttescribed. stnd data on their resenes are presented. 
The book also deals with such aspects as transpor¬ 
tation and storage of petroleum and gas. their pro¬ 
cessing into various products, etc. 

This textbook is divided into the following ten 
chapters: 

1. A Little History; 2. Geology and Geochemislry 
of Petroleum and Natural Gas, Their Prospecting and 
Exploration; 3. Production of Petroleum and Gas; 
4. is There Much Petroleum On Our Planet? 5. 
Transportation and Storage of Petroleum and Natural 
Oa$; 6. Composition of Petroleum and Gas: Me¬ 
thods of Studying Them; 7. Patroleum Processing; 
8. Gas Processing; 9. Petrochemical Industry: 10. 
Cybernetics and Automation. 


MAIN DISTRIBUTORS 


FaWfaiMag House (P)Ltd., 
Rani Jhansi Road, 

New Delhi-5. 


Visaludhra Book House, 
Sultan Bazar. 

Hyderabad. 


FPU Book SteU, 

190-B, Khetwadi Main Road, 
Bcmbay-1. 

fte|ile’B Book Hosse, 

Framahah Manzil, Relief Road, 
Ahmedabod. 

MadAa Gmitlialaya (P) Ltd., 
4/3-B, Bankim Chatteijee Street, 
Calci^. 


NoikBal Book Agency (P) Ltd., 
ftewlrim CSiatteijee Stn^ 
Calcatta. 


NCBH (P> Ltd., 

6/30, Mount Road, 

Macrae, Madurai, ^imbatore, 
UnicltoppBlly, 

Ibanjaur. 

yiMmSbtm PnUbUiv House, 
Bhmi Rc^ Vijayawada. 


People's Book House, 

0pp. Patna College, Patna. 

People’s Book Hoee, 
Hazaribagh Road, Ranchi. 

Navakarnataka Pablicatious, 
Bangalore-9. 

NdiaJogB CraathidayB, 
Bajrakabati Road, Cuttack. 

Himachal, Book Centre, 

4, The Mall, Simla. 

Pmysb Bo<A CcatR, 

1940, Sector 22 B, 

Chandigarh. 

V^y Stores, 

Relief Road, Ahmedabad. 

Vyay Stoics, 

Co mmissar iat Bldg., Ist Floor, 
231, D.N. Road, Bombay-J. 
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Kitab Gkar, 

Chaura Rasta, Jaipur. 

Prsbhat Book House, 

Trivandrum, Ernakulam, 
Allcppey, Calicut, Cannanore, 
Udyogamandalam, Quilon. 

New Age Book Centre. 

Near Chowk State Bank of India, 
Cheel Mandi, 

Amritsar. 

Pualab Book Centre, 

Post Ofiice Road, 

Jullundur. 

ProgressiTe Book House, 

Shillong Road, Panbazar, 
Cauhati. 

Progressive Book Depot, 

Motia Park, Saltania Road, 
Bhopal. 

Clietaua Book Cratre, 

1, New Market, Hozantgaiy, 
Lucknow. 
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about which separau ainunmceineni haa 
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DipIoH Cone la MMo Nd- 
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STj 

(i) Alandiibia bcIniimioSCST 
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toibelcaiiuieeidpOMtini ibc 
■wain lualircbohi for ad- 
niilon e ^(diabic to SCfST 
tmdidaia wi be tailed hr ics 
aod iaicninr and those Iwnd] 
soiulde til fa effettd tdousme; 
wittiifa ^ seau jnen- 
incd in (i); 

(litS AlaodidaiakieniiiipwSCSf 
tto ate called to wicwb^oie 
idnoin PK {>ail a coninbuiion 
oiuyeil u luil ula r.iilwai 
fan both ways at to mIwsiMc 
laisbytotoaratpuic. 

(n| All (itdidiitt Miniine to Si'. 
ST ate coocRsioiitJ fkc 
to (ho uphcawi funns and 
Kmdbool id WoniDiiK as dc* 
aUadicAdRSi'onAnFKiunb- 
ailloHI«siddiicdf«i<n)c- 

dues. 

Besides ibc hbon eoKflion. (cHm to 
(ntr^anatoitad^mvwh'’ 
dues bdnpoi to S^T sbecicd to 
alAanlonwsBinibn-yi fer 
dumb (dense to to Admafan An- 
minncnt fiaotict and to Haivl- 
bodcoftoraiiMtlBAan be cb- 
Mbai^ the diiKlion pven 
Un. 

NnioAppIrtoAtoitoo 

FbRS^ 

Coidalis who poitess to noalijj;)- 
bni omM above HQ send BBTX- 
■toeb' It to to XEGISTXAK. 
MHrUdlNSmUEOFSClENa, 
UmORE »ni7. smnxetDCil 

Ipitof-iddieied and siinpedp 
(«iteptoEII3 piiK rcfuiet ttsnp, if 
. mdofi if to 13 7 ]coh 

' cm oddresitd lo to 
fa wicisiibod 
D.«SSIONr»nto¥iluiidtofi 
Nnertftotovtr. 

SeandSt^ 

in3aditfc> on rocapl ofto srif-ieliF 

naed utyd endopi. to Insttoic 
ml send i booUei "Adnanon Ar- 
OTKt&Q'nniiiiing deiails of to 
idnAion diiltoticA to nseircb 
iMcoiitttbalusblpiisdiellPwilcps 
koial MiiieL fee (oi» 
ia to asdldib Wonilnt lo SCfs>i 
etc. 

IMSby 

jif uiviKd to go tttougli 
to faotiet aididb od suA' 
silve tot Riff poa to diiliniiont 
■ ' iibepBito- 

■|o 


iffily to. They should send i >«- 
won For the applkaiion M) 
and ki I copy of to Hudboolc of in- 
fbitnalioo foilowintfadiiotloiis (inn 
in to hoolilct "AMsion Aimoimii- 
nsai". TM roiuiiiiicio lo^ihenviih 
pvslul ordtifs) to to pmixr wniioi 
should nacb to XeiistntonHfaforc 
71 April, 1973. 

FonlhStep 

Cundidoics shoulil fill in ibuse applki- 
ton fonni carefully foUowins to illiet- 
lioDS given. Ifay tonild Kud in to 
ci^eled ipplicalion foiinli)logetor 
wtlb alMIed upiei of cerlidales' 
mukiiiaienols, dtsoKlnrcicbto 
l^nrlalesi by {.IIDfi.in.cn 12 Hay, 

Non: Appbcilion fonrs reaivtd afler 
Ihe due ditc will i»l be ctiuiikrcil. 
Homvci, for lacirdi, il nuy fa fowifa' 
in npKul cut, 10 cenader lile a(nli- 
ctlioK ai laicr polniacfiimc, pipvidcd 
'oancin aiu. 

IVcaBtKdDalH 

Lajl ilaie for loctipi of iquiiiiioK 
to nieiicaiioQ tnimi: 21 APXIl, 
ID7]. 

La« date for letcipl of roopldcd 
aniiicaiiou forina 12 MAT. iW. 

AitninnHl to Adimia to 1I.E. 
DeptCaiRK 

The admaaipti to to EE. ikpiR 
»uis in 

to ElKirui Contiuniuijoi Enyi- 
neeini |2) Elsiiical Teclsoioty 
onrOlMeialhirgy 

aitolndiie loniiuieofScKOcc.Baiga- 
lure fajimiog on inAu|uilD7)wiii 
fariudrontofaiaoractiininiiD All 
India Entrance cMininaiin to fa con- 
ilucicil al to following sniio co TDiti 
ludSlxJuDC 177): 

|l| Indian lonliuic of Sriew. fan- 
eukie. (2) fadiui hniiuK of Tsti- 
nokiff. Madras, 0) lodiio Instiuitc 
nf Technology, Penvai, ftobay, (d) 
Indian InlituKDfTchnolofj'.Nevv 
Delhi, Bboitos Hindu IJaiversily, 
Vaniuu'. 

The cnnu’iaiion will consul of ou 
wiiiio paper is eacb of to fblmng 
iuhiecis: 

(D Mtifainlfd; (2) Fhysio; Pl 
CfanintY and (f) Gionl kuwMge 
andEipHrinooplIliide. TfamlK- 
ikm to idiiim 10 to coutitwill 
fa based enbely upon toir ynToi- 
manctiniliiseumlneilon. 

The miniiiiiini qualifialiot pRSnibed 
fcnadmisslon 10 iheBE. dffleeeouffi ie 
a FIRST OASS Badielon Degree in 
Scioce wilb fhstie, Ounuiiy and 
Maikemailcs as option^ subjects and 
Witb It ta 60;', tniita in to aggie- 
fits, For oodidaiK bdooiiiig to 
Ui^ CtiM^Wif Trwf, to 
miaifflum qualification it a SEQDND 
dos Badxfbi^ Degne in Scnce Wih 
Pl^ Cheniatr end Matbaild 
IS optiml nbjeds with if tost Sf'/i 
toibs is to iggiepio 

Wfaeia appear to to taiiiKini- 
totofei 

(a] Candklitts who bave to above 


lb) ^ndidales who have ajipiaitil 
to the final ESc. csanunaiioo 
■Id wbosa realls arc mllei], 
but who capcetstogetlbcibiyvi: 
mniiininiqtiaicviiinciJi^y 
for appnriug at ihc eotronx 
(ttminiikiii. 

Eiinirc Eiinfaaliii Fee 

AtoqfRiiftniscbirpd. His is 
lo bciemiitcd ihroiub posial oidct nude 
in to oatne of to REGISTRAR, 
iwiAN iNsrrruiE of science, 
BANOAICBIE SfflDll alongwiih the 


Trijis, this to is 

waived. 

Olber conssku to CaadUito fa- 

totofi to Schedultd CadiafStodM 

Trtot 

(') 20?' of the Kals io D.E. course 
will fa available for qiulifad 
raifiiiluca faloniing (o SC,^: 

ill) All Qndidaies bclm^ng to 
SC.'ST who arc applicuia (or 
adim’siion ip ihe Insiiiuie and 
pDSSffgig to minimuiD quii- 

rtoiioii to admiaion as appli- 
Qblotoihonait diglHetoil 
to the cntmucc eununinioii 
.md ihDK found soiiaNc 
oBrt to nintvx euim'ouiion 
tto iboie found suitable afler 
tofainnctaaoiinaUaw'llifa 
olTeiud adnisiog wiilun to 
obovo W seals nuiinitd in 

(il: 

I'd) USC;3Tcudidaieswboap{ui 
to to eatriin eutuinaiiiin 
wklifapaidBcoiilnbuijtin equl- 
"lleiitio third claBtuilwnyluR 
both ways inD place maniioiitd 
id to applatioi fbtn lo to 
numtieiaininaitoiccstic; 

(iv) All (tpiiidiies faioogiig to 
BCdSTadailledlolfacoutsewill 
be did ulasiituiesdiMip 
eIRA7{/-pe!ninlh. Besids, 
tote ait otor croccssins in 
fees and other charges, dtiails 
oIwbidinreaiiilablelitoAil- 
mfaiutt AimnncecneDt bocAlet 


to faficiiliedappliatiinlbnn. 

Caididales defitiag to for ad- 
mislm to Ik EE. Degree Cnirs ony 
write to to Regiittar, Indien Inaiioic 
of Scienct, Baagaldie fbOOl) eaiclosing 


rdiir RfD faise irfuiK yiamp if appli- 
eablel eovtlope of to lie 23sl5 cms. 
for obtaining to prescribed application 
msyllabui. 


Enquiries toinld be icctlvedby to 
Reaii&ai ibr tfa apptaiion fon on 
orfalbie 21 April, 1973 udtocai- 
(toed applicauon foim togeibet with 
torosiniiDn to of ID,'- payiblelv 
pOBiI order tpwudi onlnnce eumi- 
iHloo (lepstnilon ike Banplcd for 
Kbednieil cajK^nled iw candi- 
defealshoriil reach to RegisnTlaiesi 
byl2May,IJ73. 

Si.FXABHU 

REOMAR 




VALUABLE BOOKS 

History of Freedom Movement in Indie : Volume III Rs. 

by Dr. Tara Chand 

24x16 cms. Pp. 527 Paperback 11.00 

Library edn. 17.00 

History of Freedom Movement in India : Volume IV 
by Or. Tara Chand 

24x16 cms. Pp. 593 Paperback 12-50 

Library edn. 18.50 

Remembered Glory by Mefviffe deMe/fow 

20: 14 cms. Pp. 149 7.00 

Our Freedom Movement by S.D. Sawant 

23x18 cms. Pp. 45 3.50 

An Outline of the Indian Constitution 

20 :16 cms. Pp. 27 0.60 

States of Our Union : Mieoram by A. C. Ray 

20 X14 cms. Pp. 25 1.50 

National Museum Bulletin No* 3 

23 :1fi cms. Pp. 32 6.00 

Our National Songs 

18 ; . 12 cms. Pp. 27 0.75 

2Sth Year o f Indi a’ s Independece series ; 

India: Rehabilitation by P. N. Luthra 

20>;14 cms. Pp. 28 0.50 

India: Oil and Petrochemicals by K.D. Malaviya 
20X14 cms. Pp. 28 0.50 

India : Shipping by C. P. Srivasta^a 

20X14 cms. Pp. 30 0.50 

India: Defence by K. Subramanyam 

20x14 cms. Pp. 38 0-50 


Post />ee suppty. Books worth Rs, 3,00 or mors can afso be supplied by 
V P.P, on demand. Ash for free copy of catalogue of publications on 
varied subjects in English, Hindi and Regionat languages : 

DIRECTOR 

PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 

NEW DELHI 1) Patiala House: 

2) Yojana Bhawan, Parliament Street, 
(for Cash Sales only) 

CALCUTTA 8, Esplanade East, Ground Floor. 

BOMBAY Botawala Chambers, Sir P. M. Road. 

MADRAS Shastri Bhavan, 35 Haddows Road. 

davp 72/766 
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Rome 

Geneva 

Frankfurt 

Paris 

Rome—Geneva—Frankfurt —Paris) 

Air-lndia gives you the largest number 
of 747 flights to Europe. And two 707s. 

Plus Maharajah service, comfort and style. 

For groups of 10 to Europe, contact 
your Travel Agent for an attractive low-priced 
tour with a maximum of 6 stopovers. 

Under our Economy Class Affinity Group Fare 
Scheme, groups of 15 are eligible for 
big fare reductions. Groups of 30 can save 
even more, for example, about Rs.2.800 
per fare to Geneva. 

If you are between 12 and 30 years, 
take our 14.'90 days Youth Fare to Paris and 
back and save over Rs. 3,000, with one 
stopover in each direction. 

Contact your nearest Air-India office or 
your Travel Agent today. 



the airline that serves vou 
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INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 
AS ADJUNCT TO 
UNIVERSITY MANAGEMENT 
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In the past decade, spurred by student dissent and 
demonstrations a number of governments of Asian 
countries have initiated new programmes in the field 
of youth affairs. These range from youth participa¬ 
tion in decision-making processes to their involvement 
in community development projects. There is hard¬ 
ly an Asian country, which has not set up a new pro¬ 
gramme for its youth during the course of the last 
few years. And yet all these efforts have been 
undertaken mainly to meet immediate demands 
rather than in fulfilment of well thought out policies. 

In this difhcult process of determining youth pro¬ 
grammes some initiatives have brought dividends 
while others have failed. With its limited resources, 


*Mr. Khere is the Indian representative of Internatioml 
Instimte for Edaeat tonal Studies, 


Asian countries can hardly afford to depend upon 
trial and error method in determining priorities and 
programmes, especially so in an entirely new field liko 
youth affairs. In order to benefit from each other's 
experiences, top ranking government officials, heads of 
universities and youth activists from 13 Asian count¬ 
ries gathered in Jakarta from April 2 to 6 to partici¬ 
pate in the Asian Conference on Youth Policies. 
Sponsored jointly by the Indonesian Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation and Culture and the Brussels-based Interna¬ 
tional Institute for Educational Studies (IIEE), the 
meeting provided, for the first lime, an opportunity 
to ail the components involved in youth field to hold 
free and frank discussions on the evolution of youth 
policies in participating countries. The emphasis of 
discussions was not so much on programnies as on 
fimdamental policies. 
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The participants game to the conclusion that the 
difficulty of the society at large to integrate segmeots 
of young people in the mainstream of life has given 
rise to a situation where anti-Establishment agi¬ 
tation has become an integral part of the activity of 
youth leaders. Otherwise, most youth leaders feel, 
their le^ership would be threatened. On the other 
hand, half-heaned attempts to involve young people 
in decision-making processes has benefited solely the 
educated youth, mainly students concentrated in 
urbw areas. In order to correct this imbalance, 
methods would have to be devised not only to as¬ 
certain the aspirations of rural youth, which repre¬ 
sents the large majority of young people, but also de¬ 
vise ways by which their participation in arriving at 
important decisions is assured. To give effect to this 
policy, the governments would have to set up an ad¬ 
ministrative machinery at the national level which is 
able and empowered to deal with all segments of 
young population, namely students, rural youth, 
young workers, white collar youth etc. Several 
countries present at the Conference — such as Thai¬ 
land, India and Cambodia — reported that they had 
ahesidy set up high-level and high powered bodies to 
co-ordinate youth programmes which normally 
fall under the supervision and direction of different 
government departments or ministries. Maiay*sia in 
fact has gone one step further and some two years ago 
set up a separate ministry to deal with youth affairs. 

A great deal of attention was paid to projects which 
involve young people in the national development 
tasks. As some ^liicipants put it, ''national de^ 
velopment is inconceivable without direct involve¬ 
ment of young people*’. In this connection it was 


argued that students, who have the benefit of formal 
and expensive education, as well as sufficient leisure 
time, should be given the opportunity to participate in 
national development tasks. This would not only 
give them the chance to help solve the problems of the 
underprivileged sections of the society, bu* ''.Iso pro¬ 
vide them with valuable educational exf . lence and 
bring them closer to the realities of rural life and its 
hardships. It was felt that in the context of develop¬ 
ing Asian countries, student and youth organizations 
should place community development programmes 
high on the list of their priorities 

The Conference was concerned with the increasing 
problem of youth unemployment and suggested that 
in addition to traditional remedial programmes, the 
governments should assist efforts by youth organiza¬ 
tions to create self employment. 

A great deal of attention was also paid to the need 
for closer regional co-operation in implementing 
youth programmes and policies in the participating 
countries. The Conference suggested that efforts be 
i^de to set up an Asian clearing house on youth poli¬ 
cies and programmes. This would enable individual 
countries to learn from each other's mistakes wiili- 
oui necessarily duplicating them. At the same 
time information on successful programmes carried 
out in one country would enable others to initiate simi¬ 
lar policy. Preliminary consideration given to the 
possibility of setting up an Asian Youth Foundation 
already recieved favourable response. Because of 
Its expertise in youth matters and wide contacts, the 
International Institute for Educational Studies (11££) 
was requested to further pursue some of these 
ideas. 


VIEW POINT 


1 read with great interest Dr. Gunigunta’s plea for 
’’Political Democratization of Delhi University*' in 
UNIVERSITY NEWS, April 1973. I find it difficult 
to agree with her conclusion that political democrati¬ 
zation of Delhi University is neither a break-down of 
authority nor of the community but a movement to¬ 
wards creating the democratic ethos. From what 
little I have b^n able to observe the colleges of Delhi 
University, I think that we are heading towards anar¬ 
chy qnd chaos with a faint hope that some day order 
would emerge out of chaos. 

Authority has been so diffused today that H is diffi¬ 
cult to locate it. Committees meet again and again 
but fail to take a decision. Staff council meetings are 
qiute stOToy and monopolised by activists with firm 
political commitment and nebulous academic attain¬ 
ments. ^ndemonium is often created at staff council 
meetings, abases are freely hurled and decision-mak- 
ing becomes difficult. To cite instances the staff 


council of a college debated inconclusively whether the 
college be opened on Saturday or on the next Mon¬ 
day. This debate went on for hours on Friday even¬ 
ing. When the debate came to an end it w*as practi¬ 
cally impossible to open the college on Saturday. Yet 
the learned don managed to keep themselves busy 
in an eminently fruitful discussion. 

1 am not opposed to democratization provided 
teachers evolve a code of conduct, maintain high pro¬ 
fessional standards and develop professional skill 
and pride. I don't mind political commitment, if it is 
not at the expense of academic commitment. I agree 
with Amrik Singh that democratization without pro¬ 
fessional growth and pride cannot succeed. 

DrN.P. Singh, 
Rajdhani College, 
New Delhi 
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(nstitutionaf Research As Adjunct 
To Universitif Management 

B. S. Sheehan 


Recent interest in university management has 
grown because institutions must plan and operate in 
increasingly complicated circumstances. Rapidly 
changing social, economic and political pressures 
within the universities and on the institutions from 
their constituencies have stressed traditional unlver^ 
sity administration. Taboo a few years ago, it is 
now widely held opinion that modem meth<^s of 
management must be adapted to the universities. 

Although some form of institutional research is 
not new to universities, no definition yet has gained 
a consensus because institutional research is not a 
single area of study, nor a specific set of tools and 
techniques. Rather, it is better characterized by the 
approaches to problem-solving of its practitioners. 


Institutional research in the universities is the appli¬ 
cation of systems science to governance problems. 

University Manag^ent 

University management does not differ generi- 
caliy from that of any enterprise. The practice of 
determining and articulating goals and objectives; 
of formulating policies and developing plans; of 
allocating resources for execution of programs and 
controlling and operating the institution; and of 
monitoring and evaluating the results, must go on 
in universities. What sets it apart is university 
organisational structure, traditions of consensus- 
seeking decision making, academic freedom and 
institutional autonomy, and the difficulties in quanti- 


FIGURE 1 

Management Analytical Support 


MANAGEMENT FUNCTIONS OFFICE OF 

INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 



roper presented by Mr. Bonud S. IThfrlien to the Ctmadian Society for the study of Higher Education, He is the ^Director of 
Institutiomi Jtesearch id the University of Canary, 
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fying the benefits of the educational process. 

The essential COTiplexity of university manage¬ 
ment is demonstrated by the fact that management 
functions must be aocompltshed within the elements 
of the organizational structure. (Figure 1) 

The management function of administration in¬ 
cludes the non-academic operating functions. These 
are those activities necessary to the running of the 
physical plant, daily business affairs, student ad¬ 
mission, records and so on. The acad^ic operating 
functions of quest for learning, nurturing of learn¬ 
ing, transmission of learning, use of learning and 
administration are collectively termed operating 
functions. The proposed OIR relates directly to 
the other management functions and only indirectly 
to the operating functions. This is not to suggest 
that the operating functions do not require ana¬ 
lytical support, and in fact much fundamental 
research, but only that these considerations are out¬ 
side the scope of the present proposal. 

OIK Operatioiis 

As viewed by analytical support staff, university 
management con be described by five steps: recog¬ 
nition of situations requiring action; explicit formu¬ 
lation of problems; deveto])inent of alternative 
solutions including actions required and conse¬ 
quences of implementation; presentation of alter¬ 
native solutions: and, finally, management's under¬ 
standing of solutions and acceptance of one of the 
alternatives. Within this framework, two styles or 
inodes of operation span the spectrum of possible 
OIR activities. These are the active and passive 
modes. 

The passive mode. ‘^Statistical Data Collection,** 
is characterized by the OlR’s provision of statistical 
data on request and the solution of specific prob¬ 
lems using an algorithm given by policy formulators. 
Successful operation in this mode builds policy 
formulators* confidence in the OIR, gives analysts 
experience in dealing with policy formulators and 
their problems, and leads eventually to greater in¬ 
volvement in the management process. The active 
mode,‘‘Professional Participation,” is characterized 
by the OIR*s anticipation of information required 
and of problems for which the office will be asked to 
supply alternative solutions for the consideration of 
managers. Operating in this mode, the OIR can 
improve the efficiency of university management. 
It can successfully oj^rate in this way only with 
the confidence of policy formulators. This confi¬ 
dence is maintained if the office conceives its role 
as being not one of policy formulation but of assist- 
iog policy makers to come quickly and assuredly to 
their conclusions. The OIR must be sensitive to 
informational needs of mana^rs but must remain 
neutral in the final jwlicy decision. Thus, the pur¬ 
pose of anticip^on is to provide decision makers 
with the best information, prospect and tools so 
that their time and talents can most effectively be 
brought to bear on judgments that have to be made. 

Let*8 consider three levels of the active mode. 
In Active Mode, Level 1, “Anticipation of Infor¬ 
mational Needs,** the OIR provides statistical and 


other information on request as in the passive mode. 
Hov/ever, to a certain extent the request has been 
anticipate. This implies that OIR personnel are 
aware of the problem to be solved, understand the 
sensitive issues involved, and can determine impor¬ 
tant variables before an explicit request is received. 
This anticipation includes development of the neces¬ 
sary capability to retrieve the information and to 
formulate alternative solutions to given management 
problems. 

Active Mode, Level 2, “Systems Initiation,” alto 
involves anticipation but differs from Level 1 in 
that anticipation may not be with respect to a speci¬ 
fic solution but rather to a class or category of 
problems. This is an awkward level of operetioo 
because it involves initiatives on the pan of the 
office which may not seem important to busy exe¬ 
cutives. However, because it is involved 
in many facets of central university ad- 
nunistration which cross organizational boundaries, 
the OIR may see the need for management cosidera- 
tions before the need can be generally recognized. 
By anticipating management information needs, the 
office sometimes finds that il requires information 
which is not available. Under such circumstances, 
the OIR may urge development of the necessary 
systems to ensure that information is ready when 
needed. 

If possible, the office should not become involved 
in the design, development and implementation of 
new systems, especially if other departments can do 
the job. Tn general, involvement beyond assisting 
with systems specifications or acting as consultants 
to departments charged with systems development 
should be avoided. Greater involvement may give 
the OTR vested interest in some aspect of university 
operations, siphon ofT its resdurces from areas of 
more legitimate concern, and lead to the possibility 
of tensions developing between the office and operat¬ 
ing departments concerned. 

Operating in Active Mode. Level 3, “Manage¬ 
ment Tools and Techniques," the OIR must anti¬ 
cipate styles of university management likely or 
possible in the near future. Universities are comp¬ 
licated. decentralijed institutions, and the manage¬ 
ment decisions to be taken are as difficult as in any 
organization. Also, university policy formulators 
are usually professional scholars and teachers, and 
amateur managers. Thus, the OIR role in this 
level is to suggest, as the opportunity arises, that 
new tools and techniques may prove useful in solving 
certain problems. Since these new tools may not be 
familiar, the OIR may have to instruct decision 
makers in their potential and use. As in Level 2, 
the consequences of such initiatives are best under¬ 
stood by the senior administrative officer in the area 
and discussions of this sort should not be preci¬ 
pitated without his full support. 

As a consequence of the proposed theory of the 
role of institutional research, each office must decide 
howto allocate resources over a spectrum of acti¬ 
vities ranging from academic research in Ugher 
education to meeting ad hoc requests for statistical 
data. This is not a new dilemma an<^ the unique 
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circumstances of each university make generalized 
solutions difficult. The OIR must do Ksearchifit 
is to ofier practical alternative solutions to manage¬ 
ment problems, yet it must answer some ad hoc 
requests to remain in touch with current management 
situations and to gain or keep the confidence of uni¬ 
versity managers. 

Given the situation in which Universities find 
themselves today, it seems that offices should focus 
more towards the research end of the spectrum. 
The problems of academic planning and resource 
allocation need to be better uncferstood in each 
institution before satisfactory solutions will be 
found. The state of the art in university applica¬ 
tion of such ideas as planning programming budget¬ 
ing systems, management information systems and 
modelling are primitive. Yet. their potential to 
solve current management problems seems promis¬ 
ing. To meet the need for ad hoc statistical data 
for short-range administrative purposes. OIRi should 
encourage growth of analytical expertise within 
operating departments and senior administrative 
offices. People with these skills and aptitudes in 
operating departments are closer to the details of 
the particular problems and can use the resources of 
the OIR as required, more efficiently. 

The ''interface'’ is an important aspect of insti¬ 
tutional research as adjunct to university manage¬ 
ment. This facet of institutional research involves 
assisting university managers with the definitive 
formulation of specific questions to which they seek 
answers and then presenting answers or alternative 
solutions through a medium that makes the infor¬ 
mation most useful to the questioner. Figure 2 
illustrates the support role cycle. 


Unless there ore good two-way communications 
between the person with the problem and the prob¬ 
lem solver, there is not likely to result a 
satisfactory solution. The OIR must develop the 
knack and skills of ensuring that the ques¬ 
tioners have stated their request for information 
unambiguously in a way that will yield them pre¬ 
cisely the required information if the request is 
exactly met. If the information or alternative s<^u- 
tions are not effectively presented, much of the 
work of the OIR can be lost. People in the OIR must 
develop skills—essentially teaching skills, including 
the use of several media—to work at the interface. 

OIR Organization 

. The most important characteristic of the pro¬ 
posed OIR is that it operates as an applied mearch 
team. Projects undertaken are interdisciplinary 
because the office supports diverse managenient 
activities. The categories of studies done will change 
with time and type of institution, but since all pro¬ 
jects relate to the informational n^s of senior 
management, they involve considerations crossing 
functional and organizational lines. 

Team members must be experts in the different 
fields of university management and competent to 
serve as consultants and staff personnel to the ap¬ 
propriate university officers and committees. Each 
team member is dependent on the other because 
they have the common purpose of supplying manage¬ 
ment information useful to policy formulatioD. plan¬ 
ning and decision making. The team must be small 
enough so that analysts can effectively communicate 
with each other, yet large enough so that the major 
areas of university management are lepresenred. 


FIGiniE 2 

The Support Role Cycle 
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Since university management can be divided into 
three main spheres-^cademic, physical and fiscal— 
the proposed office should have analysts responsible 
for projects which are primarily within these spheres. 
As a consequence of the proposed theory of OIR 
operations, described in the previous section, the 
office also needs analysts expert in statistics and 
information systems. 

Since academic policy formulation and planning 
is the keystone to university management, the aca* 
demic planning analyst will tend to be the technical 
coordinator of the office. His tasks include assist- 
ing academic policy and planning committees, work¬ 
ing with departments and faculties which seek the 
help of a professional planner, as well as assisting 
the director and analysts with interface aspects of 
projects. The academic planning analyst wifi 
normally be the project leader on studies that do not 
fall primarily into a field of specially of one of the 
other analysts. 

The physical analyst is primarily concerned with 
space and facilities aspects of university management. 
He would typically do long-range and short-range 
space planning studies, and space, facilities and equip¬ 
ment inventory and utilization studies. Ideally, bis 
main eJforts would be in Che development of metho¬ 
dologies for these studies and assisting with the im¬ 
provement of the informational systems needed far 
space management. 

The fiscal analyst's task is similar to that of the 
physical analyst, but in regard to the management of 
noncapital resources. This analyst relates to policy 
formulation and planning committees on fiscal and 
budgetary matters. He would become involved in 
development of methodologies and pilot studies of 
academic program costs, internal pricing of services, 
implementation of planning programming budgeting 
systems, as well as assist with development of the 
necessary informational systems to support manage¬ 
ment needs for resource allocation information. 

The statistician supplies the other analysts, 
management, and other internal and external agen¬ 
cies with statistical information on the university 
and other subjects related to higher education. This 
anaylst is responsible for the consistency of data 
element definitions used within the OiR and as far 
as possible within the university. To avoid many 
requests for routine data, the statistician may prepare 
a Fact Book containing historical statistics on stu¬ 
dents, staff, degrees, space and finances. The statisti¬ 
cian should also be responsible for university projec¬ 
tions of student enrolments as requested by manage¬ 
ment and required by the analysts. 

The information systems analyst assists in matters 
related to the coordinated development of university 
information systems. Since university managers see 
the OIR as a management information system, the 
office has a vital interest in ensuring that managemrat 
needs for information are design and operating 
criteria for all university information systems. Be¬ 
sides being an information expert, this analyst must 
be sensitive to the concerns of the operating depart¬ 
ments. The implementation problems asssociated 
with MIS in industry are conq>licated in universities 


because of thediffused responsibility resulting from the 
university’s organiationai structure end management 
traditions. He must convince the operating depart¬ 
ments that management needs and the needs of otlur 
operating departments for information are critical to 
effective operation of the university. 

Working with the other analysis, the information 
systems analyst will encourage adoption of university 
information system rules and procedures with respect 
to access, reading and writing on files, systems’ design 
and maintenance which ensure that needs of all users 
including senior management, are considered ex¬ 
plicitly. Because of OIR interest in mana^ment 
information, this analyst will be concerned with the 
compatibility and integratibility of data from all 
offices or systems. It is a measure of tlw traditional 
decentralize organizational structure of universities 
that few, if any. other offices will have continuing 
interest in using information from many sources to 
synthesize management information. 

The need for an integrated university information 
system will become more apparent as universitica 
adapt more of the newer mana^ment tools and 
techniques to solve resource allocation problems. The 
use of models to simulate university operations is a 
good example. Even the simplest models need 
accurate, timely and comparable information as 
inputs for model runs and to set system parameters. 
More advanced models have not teen used in uni¬ 
versities yet; the chief technical reason for this is 
usually the inadequacy of the university s data base. 
Attempts to use models in university management 
have as their major advantage the knowledge about 
the institution gained in building the model. This in¬ 
cludes the explicit, detailed knowledge of the inade¬ 
quacies of administrative information systems. The 
information systems analyst will coordinate the 
model development work of the analysts and thus 
be concerned with both the interface and technical 
problems of modelling. 

Besides describing OIR organization, the above 
also illustrates the professional requirements of the 
analysts. However, it must be emphasized that the 
most important characteristic of an anaij'st is hrs 
ability to relate his speciality to the solution of uni¬ 
versity management problems, whether primarily in 
his field or not. 

The effectiveness of the analysts is greatly increa¬ 
sed by the technical support of assistant analysts. 
These junior professionals should be qualified at 
least to a first degree in fields such as mathematics, 
computer science, management science, economics 
or engineering. Assistant analysts should not be 
assigned permanently to one analyst but should work 
on projects which utilize their talents and olTer them 
the opportunity to learn the many facets of institu¬ 
tional research. As part of the team they should 
also have some-ofTice-wide responsibilities. 

The OIR director has the dual tasks of manag¬ 
ing the office and being the contact with the presi¬ 
dent, senior university officers, and policy formu- 
lators. Working with other senior university officers, 
be must decide the extent of OIR involvement in 

Continued umpire \4 
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Sckmce in Present 
Day Education 

Ur. G.S. Pathak, the Vice- 
Presideot of India, addressed the 
second aornial convocation of the 
Himachal Pradesh University this 
year. He said the basic aim of 
education was the cultivation of 
the mind, but today the education 
additionally must respond to the 
challenaes of the society and has 
to fulm its needs. The students 
must be welt equipped to partici¬ 
pate in all the stages of the na¬ 
tion’s developmental activities. 

Referring to the role of intellec¬ 
tuals in the Society he said that 
they have to help in the formation 
orpiiblic opinion which is a funda¬ 
mental basis of democratic life. 
On one hand he is to be in con¬ 
tact with ever changing present 
and on the other hand he is ex¬ 
pected to guide the moulding of 
opinion on all matters of impor¬ 
tance in public life. Of late there 
have been attempts to find a place 
for intellectuals in Indian poIit(c.s 
and to induct them into decision 
making centres on an entirely new 
basis in the capacity of professional 
technocrats. Universities arc places 
where intellectuals are bread. 
Some of the intellectuals would 
prefer to remain aloof from poli- 
tic.*! but with the dignity of their 
knowledge and in the enjoyment 
of their academic indqxndence 
and intellectual freedom, they 
could spark new ideas and make 
dispassionate and constructive 
criticism. 

He remarked that education in 
Science is perhaps the most valu¬ 
able national investment and an 
effective instrument of social and 
economic development. Most 
of the problems facing the nation 
demand the special skills and 
knowledge of scientists for their 
solution. For instance, it lies 
in the field of engineer and scien¬ 
tist to hnd ways and means of 
utilising and distributing excess 
water so as to save the country 
from droughts and floods. Pro¬ 
gress in agriculture again depends 
on science and engineering. Our 
industrial development is wholly 
tied up with Science and Techno¬ 
logy. Science is one of the most 
powerful factor—perhaps the most 


decisive — which determroes the 
structure of society, and which 
act on the body of our beliefs 
on our understanding and on our 
aspirations. This is an age of 
expanding knowledge in Science 
and Technolgy. Dr. Pathak said 
that the study of humanities is 
also essential for the good of man¬ 
kind. Literature and philosophy 
should inspire and inform modem 
man and guide as to be the most 
bencficia] manner in which science 
can be used for the happiness 
and prosperity of humanities. 

He also commended the National 
Service Scheme for the universi¬ 
ties and exhorted the students to 
work among the people with a 
sense of mission and endeavour to 
reduce ignorance and illiteracy 
particularly in the villages. He 
appreciated that a Citizen Forum 
(Vichar Sangam) has been orga¬ 
nised by the Himachal Pradesh 
University with the object of 
bringing the university and the 
people together. 

INSTITUTE OF SOCIALISM 

The M)'sore University has de¬ 
cided to start an Institute for 
Scientilic Socialism and Demo¬ 
cratic Socialism on the lines of the 
Institute of Kannad Studies. A 
committee is being set up to go 
into the details of the question. 
It has also been agreed to start a 
post-graduate centre at Shimoga. 
From the next i^demic session 
a diploma course in Journalism 
would also be started. A sum of 
rupees one lac has also been pro¬ 
vided to start post-graduate de¬ 
partments of tonometries and 
Applied Economics. 

SUMMER SCHOOL 
COURSES FOR ADULTS 

Department of Continuing 
Adult Education at the M.S. Uni¬ 
versity of Baroda proposes to or¬ 
ganise a number of sununer school 
courses for adults during vaca¬ 
tions this year. The objective of 
such courses is to bring commu¬ 
nity and the university closer by 
providing an opportunity to the 
adult community Co share in Che 
benefits and dividends of its uni¬ 
versity ^ its talent, research and 
resources. With the help of facul¬ 


ties and departments of the uni¬ 
versity the courses are being orga> 
nised. Ail these courses shall be 
open to the people of Baroda as 
^11 as from outside. Those com¬ 
ing from outside Baroda would 
have to make their own board¬ 
ing and lodging arrangements. 
Some of the more important 
courses are mentioned below:— 

Humanities and Social Sciences 

(i) Cultural heritage of Gujarat. 

(ii) Indian Economic Develop¬ 
ment. 

(iii) Introductory course in Lin¬ 
guistics and Language teaching 

(iv) Training course for teacher- 
librarians 

Education 

(i) Refresher course for the 
teachers of new Mathematics and 
Science. 

(ii) The course in Institutional 
Planning for secondary school 
principals and supervisors. 

(lii) Methods of evaluation in 
secondary schools. 

(iv) Museum education and 
methods of taxidermy 

Fine Arts 

(i) Creative Sculpture. 

(ii) Photography for Engineers. 

Home Science Education 

(i) Elementary foods and 
nutrition. 

(ii) Interior decoration. 

(iii) Consumer Education. 


VALUES IN EDUCATION 

The Tenth Convocation of 
Kurukshetra University was add¬ 
ressed by Mr. K.P.S. Menon, 
Chairman, Sangeet Natak Aca¬ 
demy. While referring to the ex¬ 
amination system of Indian uni¬ 
versities, he said that there are 
countries and universities which 
give exaggerated importance to 
examinations; others which under¬ 
rated them. China used to belong 
to the former category and Ox¬ 
ford to the latter. He said that 
China was the first country lo 
devise the system of com¬ 
petitive examination for entry into 
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the public service. These exami¬ 
nations formed a tremendous test 
of memory. The subjects for the 
examinations were confined to 
the writings of Confucius. For 
nearly 2^ years China was ruled 
by Confucian scholan, known as 
mandarins. They were distin¬ 
guished by their urbanity, dignity 
and moderation, but lacl^ prac¬ 
tical ability and the capacity to 
stand up to a crisis. But after the 
Cultural Revolution things chan¬ 
ged suddenly. 

Oxford stands at the other ext¬ 
reme. There the examinations were, 
not a bugbear. Glutton Brock, 
a famous art critic after visiting 
Oxford said, “The first class is 
excessive ostentation; the second 
class is pretentious mediocrity; 
the fourth class is obvious failure; 
but the third class is the golden 
mean**. Stephen Leacock also 
once remarked that “the only 
thing that an oxford degree means 
is that a man has lived at Oxford 
for three years and managed to 
keep out of Jail”. In reality it 
means that a man has lived the 
full and ebullient life of an inti¬ 
mate intellectual centre for three 
years. Ibe residential system, the 
tutorial system, the numerous 
societies, culminating in the Ox¬ 
ford Union, which used to be 
great breeding-ground of future 
Prime Minister, and the day-long 
and often night-long discussion 
among the undergraduates them¬ 
selves, all this develops an atmos¬ 
phere in which one's innate facul¬ 
ties begin to blossom. Besides, 
the undergraduate begin to culti¬ 
vate a sense of values and abide 
by them,' wherever their lot may 
be cast. These values had remained 
more or less constant for a long 
time, but as a result of the two 
world wars and the decline of the 
Empire, the values have changed. 

Turning to our educational sys¬ 
tem, Mr. Menon emphasised that 
it was different in nature and in 
magnitude from other systems. 
The most crying problem is to 
remove illiteracy. In this context 
he compared the situation ram¬ 
pant in Russia before the revolu¬ 
tion. There was a demand for 
' compulsory primary education. 
But experts in Tsarist time re¬ 
garded this as hopeless dream. 
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Yet within 40 yeara after tlk 
Revolution, illiteracy was practi¬ 
cally abolished in Russia. 

There was much in common 
between the state of affairs in 
India and in Russia before the 
Revolution. In India, too, after 
indepentoce much has been done 
to expand and improve education. 
Much however remains to be 
done. The problem of educat^ 
unemployment has so far remain¬ 
ed intractable. 

Mr. Menon stressed that educa¬ 
tion should be designed to de¬ 
velop not merely a child’s intellect 
but all his faculties — physical, 
moral and aesthetic. Special 
attention should be paid to poly- 
technical education and the stu¬ 
dents should be trained to use 
their hands and minds. He also 
referred to the language problem 
of the country and compared it 
with the language problem in So¬ 
viet Union. He said that in USSR 
3-language formula is already in 
force without anyone making a 
song and dance of it. Every stu¬ 
dent has to learn Russian, a local 
language and the third language 
may be English, French or any 
other European language or even 
Hindi or Urdu. After the comple¬ 
tion of 10 years of schooling a 
young man has three alternatives 
open to him. He may join a pro¬ 
fessional or a vocational school 
to go in any of the numerous 
branches of industry or agricul¬ 
ture. Or he may join any of the 
700 special Institutes of higher 
education. Or he may join one of 
the 40 universities in the USSR. 
Roughly 60% of the students go 
into a vocational or professional 
school; 35% into a special institute 
of higher education and less then 
5% into a university. Only those 
who have distinguished aptitude 
for research are allowed to go into 
universities. Admission is plan¬ 
ned on the basis of the actual re¬ 
quirements of the state so that the 
number of qualified men in any 
category will not exceed the num¬ 
ber required. The result is that 
when a young man comes out of 
the school, Che institute or Che 
univenity, he will find a job await¬ 
ing him. 

He conceded that this involves 


some restriction on the candi¬ 
date's freedom to choose his 
career. But this is necessary not 
merely in the interests of 60Cie,ty 
but in the individual's interest. 
Under this system there is no was¬ 
tage; and none has to engage him¬ 
self in the frustrating, demoralis¬ 
ing and often fruitless game of 
job-hunting. 

Mr. Menon broadly classified 
the system of education in two 
categories; one based on the pri¬ 
macy of the individual and the 
other on the primacy of 
society. He said that there 
should be no intrinsic contradic¬ 
tion between the two. Whatever 
dichotomy there may be between 
the two systems, the Soviet sys¬ 
tem of education has reconciled 
them. The individual is provided 
with education not only for his 
own enlightenment but in order 
that he m;iy serve society. He 
wanted Indutn students to plan 
their career accordingly. 

tip, 310 — A NEW DISEASE 
RESISTANT 

A high yielding, triple dwarf 
and lodging resistant variety with 
superior grain quality has been 
developed at the G.B. Pant Uni¬ 
versity of Agriculture and Tech¬ 
nology. Pantnagar. It was releas¬ 
ed for general cultivation recently. 
This variety has been under ex¬ 
tensive trial in various parts of 
the country for four years. This 
year it was distributed to 3,000 
farmers, to evaluate its perfor¬ 
mance in the farmers' field. This 
new variety ends the atmosphere 
of uncertainty that has been pre¬ 
vailing of late because of break¬ 
down of disease resistance in 
Kalyansona and other wheat 
variety that had dominated the 
scene so far. The new variety is 
resistant to the yellow and black 
rusts and is also moderately re¬ 
sistant to brown rust. It matures 
10-15 days earlier than Kalyan- 
sona. This attribute makes it 
idea] for multiple cropping pro¬ 
grammes. UP 310 has performed 
well in Punjab, Haryana, Delhi 
and U.P. In Bihar, West Bengal 
and Madhya Pradesh, too, this 
variety is reported to be doing 
well. 



DELHI PLANS POR 

golden jubilee 


The Golden Jubilee Celebra- 
tions Committee of Delhi Uni¬ 
versity has recommended that 
a Cafetaria-cum-Bookshop com¬ 
plex be constructed as a ^gift to 
students' on the completion of 
^ years of the University. A 
'gift' of Ks. 5-lacs Stadium 
complex has already been anno¬ 
unced. A special grant of Rs 10 
lacs has been sanctioned by the 
University Grants Commission. 
It may he recalled that on the 
occasion of the silver jubilee of 
the university, Jubilee Hall was 
given as gift to the students. The 
Executive Council of the Uni¬ 
versity has also decided that 
Rs 10 lacs be spent on build¬ 
ing houses for teachers and 
non—teaching staff of the uni¬ 
versity. 

The University would be hold¬ 
ing a special convocation for 
conferring honorary degrees on 
distinguisried educationists and 
persons of repute. The degree of 
Doctor of Literature (D.Litt) will 
be conferred on Ptof. Harish 
Chandra, Dr. C.D. Deshmukh, 
Dr. B.N. Canguli, Mahamahopa- 
dhayaya Gopi Nath Kaviraj, 
Shri Jainendra Kumar, Dr Frank 
Raymond Lcavis, Professor 
Hajime Nakamura, Shri R. K. 
Naraya/ 1 , Shrimali Amrila Pritam, 
Professor C. R. Rao, Shri 
Satyajit Ray, Professor Abdur 
Razzaq and Shrimali M.S. 
Subbulakshmi. The degree of 
Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) will be 
conferred on Or Salim Moizud- 
din Abdul Ali, Dr S. Chandra¬ 
sekhar, Professor Peter Leoni¬ 
dovich Kapitza, Dr Har Gobind 
Khoronna, Dr D.S. Koihari, Dr 
M.C.K. Menon, Professor T.R. 
Seshadri and Prof. E.C.G. 
Sudershan. 

ICSSR DOCUMENTATION 
CENTRE 

The first regional documenta¬ 
tion centre of & Indian Council 
of Social Science Research was 
inaugurated recently by Prof. 
Nurul Hasan, Union Minister of 
Education. An initial grant of 


Ri^g one lac has been pro¬ 
vided by the ICSSR for docu¬ 
mentation work in Social Science 
through the medium of Telugu 
and Urdu. Provision has also 
been made to microfilm and 
translate important documents. 
The Nizam College, a constituent 
college of Osmania University, 
would be starting a postgraduate 
course in Instrumentation from 
the next academic session. Inci¬ 
dentally, this will be the first 
course of its kind in the 
of Andhra Pradesh. The candi¬ 
dates will be provided an inten¬ 
sive six week laboratory train¬ 
ing in a closer field of 
industry. 

Professor S. Bashiruddin of 
the Department of Journalism 
has been invited to attend the 
Publication Advisory Body of 
the Asian Mass Communication 
Research Committee meeting to 
be held in Singapore during May, 
1973. He is the correspondent 
on Journalism education in India 
for the Asian Mass Communica¬ 
tion Research and Information 
Centre, Singapore. 

THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

The Open Univeisiiy came 
into being in l%9 after the 
Royal Charter was granted on 
May 30, 1969 and the teaching 
started in Janu^ 1971. Since 
then world-wide interest has been 
shown by educationists in the 
innovatory methods of the 
university and many overseas 
visitors have visited the campus 
situated in Milton Keynes—a 
new city being built on fifty 
miles north of London near 
Bletchley. The university has 
been planned for the people who 
wanted to study at the university 
level while remaining in full rime 
employment and is open to 
anyone over 21 years of age 
irrespective of any formal aca¬ 
demic qualification. Its 40,000 
students include steel workers, 
teachere, clerks, housewives, 
electricians. Teaching is by 
means of correspondei^, text¬ 
books, radio and television pro- 
grammeSf midential summer 
schools. The *home experiment 
kits* of the university have been 
veryus^ul and popular. 


The university is organising 
a course from. Igth to 30 Ul 
N ovember this year to provide 
a comprehensive examination of 
the objectives, structure, methods 
and teaching material. This 
course will be the first impor¬ 
tunity for interested ot^rvers to 
spend some longer period at the 
university academic and adminis¬ 
trative headquarters. Dr C.A. 
Russell of the Faculty of Arts of 
the University will act as ^ 
Director of Studies while senior 
members of university's academic 
and administrative staff would give 
lectures on the history, objectives 
and achievements of the univer¬ 
sity's teaching system and teach¬ 
ing materials, and their role in tte 
educatioi^l technology. Its ad¬ 
ministrative and finance proce¬ 
dure, short and long term plan¬ 
ning, regional organisation, 
admission system would be ex¬ 
plained at length. The role of 
tutors and counsellors, students 
and their background and their 
study difficulties and participation 
in University affairs will also be 
discussed in some details. Endea¬ 
vour will also be made to explain 
methods of the examinations and 
assessment, the use of computers, 
the postgraduate programme and 
post-experience courses. 

The course will admit SO mem¬ 
bers who would be senior 
academic or administrative staff 
from educational institutions or 
from Government departments. 
There will be a nominal fee of 
£130 for the course. 

Applications for the course 
would be received in London by 
July I, 1973. 

VACATION COURSE 

The Gujarat university is orga¬ 
nising a vacation course in English 
at different centres in few selected 
affiliated colleges. The course is 
designed to improve the profi¬ 
ciency in English and is primarily 
intended for students appearing at 
the pre-university examinations of 
the university. 

The university has recently set 
up a committee of experts for 
preparing encyclopa^a in 
Science and Technology. A 
magnificent donation from Shri 
Hari Om Ashiam has been recei¬ 
ved for this purpose. 
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COMPIJTER INAUGURATED 
AT OSMANU 

The all solid>state analogue 
computer was inaugurated and 
installed at the Department of 
Electrical Engineering of Osmania 
University recently. Shri N. 
Narotham Reddy, the Vice- 
Chancellor of the university, on 
this occasion thanked the autho¬ 
rities of the Andhra Pradesh 
Electricity Board for providing 
this 2.7 lacs computer in the uni¬ 
versity. He announced that a digi¬ 
tal computer would also be ins¬ 
talled soon in the Department of 
Electronics and Communication 
Engineering. The two computers 



FIFTY EIGHTH ANNUAL 
COMMENCEMENT 
OJUnON 

The Fifty-Eighth annual Com¬ 
mencement Oration of Spicer 
Memorial College was given 
by Mr. R.P. Nath, Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor, Marathwada University this 
year. Mr Nath in his address 
highlighted the problem of unem¬ 
ployment facing the country. He 
said that this complex problem 
was tied up with our economic 
policies, Rowing population, lack 
of technical know-how and a 
general failure of the educational 
system to provide the right sort of 
men and women for our develop¬ 
ing economy. He said that wc have 
got ourselves bogged down in a 
contradiction. On the one hand 
there is an alarming number of 
illiterates and on the other hand 
there is an ever increasing army 
of educated unemjdoyed. The two 
should be so matched that the illi¬ 
terates became literate and the 
educated unemployed get their 
jobs. There is a plenty of work 
that needs to be done in a variety 
of spheres: health, education, 
housing, agriculture etc. Our 
educational system should foster 
a keen desire in the young men 
and women to work in these 
spheres. The craze for while-col¬ 
lared jobs which is a legacy of 
British administration has render¬ 
ed our youth unht for any job 
which invoi>«s manual work. 
But in a developing country the 
youth has to work out its own 
salvation according to its genius. 


SEMINAR ON HIMALAYAS 

A seminr on regional develop¬ 
ment of the Himalayas was re¬ 
cently held at P.P.N. College Kan¬ 
pur. Shri Bhakt Darshan, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University in 
his inaugural address stressed the 
importance of conducting special 
studies on himaiayan regions. 
The Himalaya has great strategic 
importance and so its study Imd 
a special significance. The semi¬ 
nar was attended by teachers of 
Geography from various univer¬ 
sities. 


AUrONCMOUS STATUS 
UKELY FOR MEERUT 
COLLEGE 

The M^rut College was foun¬ 
ded over a century ago. It has a 
long academic history and a 
tradition of its own. There arc 
about 6000 students on its roll 
in 20 post^aduate departments 
with facilities for advance re¬ 
search. The college buildings and 
Uboiatories are spread in an 
area of 100 acres. In April 1972 
the College Academic Council 
appointed a working group for 
the re-organisation of structure 
standard and courses, methods 
of instruction and examination. 
The proposal was considered by 
the Academic Council of the 
Meerut University in May 1972 
and a study group was appointed 
to consider this issue. A formal 
application for the grant ofanulo- 
nomous status has also been 
made in August 1972. The uni¬ 
versity since then appointed a 
committee to draft statutes and 
ordinances for this purpose and 
the matter has been considered in 
the Court of the University as 
well. Their recommendations 
have been forwarded to the Chan¬ 
cellor for his approval. 

NEW VARIETY OF PADDY 
EVOLVED AT LUDHIANA 

The Punjab Agricultural Uni- 
V'ersity has evolved a new variety 
of paddy which has been released 
for cultivation in Punjab during 
the next sowing season. The 
variety called M-95 is quick in 
maturing and is suitable for late 
sowing, as it ripens in 70 days after 
transplanting. Although the bulk 
of the rice crop in Punjab is trans¬ 
planted in July, yet because of 
some limiting factors this work 
continues even up to the middle of 
August. The current popular 
varieties like IR-8 and Jaya if 
planted in second half of July 
give very low yield and can some¬ 
times be a total failure due to early 
on-set of cold weather. But this 
new variety M-95 meets this need 
as it can tolerate low temperature 
and is remarkably constant in its 
yield when plant^ on different 
dates. 







Sri Srinivas Rao, Chairman^ A.P. 
Stale Electricity Board with Sri 
Narotham Reddyt V.C., Osmania 
University at the inaugural Func- 
tiai. 


would be able to meet the growing 
needs of the university. The ana¬ 
logue conq>uter is a powerful 
tool for solving complex non- 
Uenai difTeFential equation. This 
could also be used for aeronautical 
engineering, chemical eo^neering, 
civil engineering, electrical en¬ 
gineering, mathematical physics 
and nuclear engineering, etc. 
The Electronic Corporation of 
India had helped the university 
in training its staff to roan these 
con^Rxters. 
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Dr. D. P. 

Technology has revolutionised education as much 
as it has affected human life. The use of techno* 
logy in education has helped man to delve de^ 
into the mcesses of human mind and broaden tlu 
base of knowledge. In its day-to-day application, 
technology, by simplifying proc^ures, solving prob¬ 
lems rapidly and (hereby increasing the efficiency 
of teaching and learning has resulted in the accumu¬ 
lation and dispersion of a quantity and quality of 
information and knowledge in the shortest possible 
time, which was hitherto impossible. This in turn 
has led to an unprecedented explosion of kowledge 
and accelerated the process of modernisation. 

Because of the peculiar structure of education in 
the country, technology as an agent of innovation 
is resisted by the academics. Gadgets, when acquired, 
are viewed more as status symbols than as tools 
furthering knowledge. In most cases where gadgets 
are inducted into the system, they are tolerated 
rather than assimilated. They arc tolerated 
partically because 'somebody else' whether it is the 
Government, a charitable institution or a foreign 
foundation, pays for it and partically because it adds 
to the prestige of the institution. They are not assimi¬ 
lated mainly because they do not grow out of the 
genuine research need of the echolars concerned. 
The lack of awareness of tne traditional academic 
leaders of the capacity of the gadgets to offer any¬ 
thing intrinsically good is also responsible to a great 
extent for the lock of assimilation of the results of 
technology in the process of education. In conse¬ 
quence many a potentiality is blasted and the resul¬ 
tant tragedy leads to alround retardation and 
frustration in the field of education. 

When use of technology in the field of conven¬ 
tional education is so limited, it is no wonder that 
ft has almost no appitcaiion in the out of school 
continuing education. Unfortunately in our country 
the conventional medium of transmission of 
information, correspondence, ise()uated with techno¬ 
logy as well as methodology. This acts as a mental 
barrier and an inhibiting factor for the introduction 
of technology in continuing education. Yet. if spoken 
language is to be taught through correspondence, if 
listening comprehension and reading speed of the 
learner is to be improved as part of a programme 
of continuing education, then there is no escape 
from technology being used for the programme. In 
the regular continuing education programmes there 
is a writer to reader communication and the con¬ 
tact between the teacher and the taught is imperso¬ 
nal. Under these circumstances, particularly when 
no courses are offered at the schools for increasing 
the speed of reading with comprehensioo, it becomes 


Pattanayak 

doubly important that the learner in this progranune 
is helped in this area. The brief contact programme 
thn>u^ crowded class-room teaching is no solution 
to this problem. In a class of 43 to 60 students, 
assunung that the class hour runs between 45 and 
60 minutes, each student gets about one minute 
for active participation in the class programme. In 
a larger class, the situation is far more hopdess. 
With our emphasis on essay type answers and writ¬ 
ten dictation, very little time is available for active 
manipulation and even passive comprehension of 
the text. An audio-visual programme of a 30-45 
nunutes, be it a language laboratory, radio or tel^ 
vision linked programme, gives not only 15-20 
minutes to each student to actively participate in 
icarniog, but also allows scope for individual speed 
and variation. In short, technology can profitably be 
used for (a) remedying certain aspects of the prob¬ 
lem arising out of impersonal communication 
between the teacher and the taught, (b) imparting 
certain urgently needed skills which cannot be given 
through postal correspondence and (c) providing 
more individual exposure time and thus maximising 
the opportunities available either in the contact 
programmes or through the brief mass-media 
programme. 

Bernstein, the well-known social scientist from 
the UK, is responsible for the widely shared view 
that all educational failures are essentially linguistic 
failures. There are innumerable experimental designs 
supporting this position. The two following Indian 
experiments deserve special mention in this regard, 
(a) The CIJL, on the l^sis of its surveys and special 
studies made an assumption that there is a gap 
between the language attainment of the child at 
Uk end of the school stage and the language require¬ 
ment at tfie beginning of the college stage parti¬ 
cularly when he/she is called upon to study through 
the medium of language. In otherwords, the way 
language is taught in our schools, it does not equip 
the child to handle conceptual prose at the higher 
levels, thereby depriving him from the creative 
and critical handling of the subjects. After stu¬ 
dying 900 students from all over Mysore State and 
administering tests and a Bridge Course specially 
prepared for the purpose, the hypothesis was found 
to be correct The attention of the State education 
authorities has been drawn in this regard, (b) A 
standardised creativity test was admiiustered by 
the Department of Physics of the Atigarh Muslim 
University to the high achiever group in the Uni¬ 
versity. The result was so far below the expected 
norm that it baffled the scientists in the University. 
Affer the test was translated into Hindi and adminis- 
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tend to the same group* yielded tbe expected 
sMBcbid results. 

A study was conducted by the Department of 
psychology of the Delhi University, in which e 
brief skill oriented program was given to a group of 
students in the language laborato^. In comparison 
with a control group which studied the same mate¬ 
rial without the language laboratory, it was proved 
that the group using the language laboratory yielded 
better results. This experiment has since been 
rqieated twice by the Department of Psychology 
and comparable results have been obtained in 
both the cases. 

Of all the gadgets us^d as teaching aid. the 
language laboratory is the most versatile and pliabte 
equipment capable of being put to multiple use. A 
language laboratory is not a substitute to a class¬ 
room teacher. It is not a self contained now method 
of teaching nor of teaching languages. It is an 
aid to teaching, a necessary but not a sufficient 
condition to the inculcation of tbe new approach 
towards language in particular and effective exploita¬ 
tion of new techniques in teaching in general. The 
laboratory material proceeds on the assumption that 
demonstration rather than explanation is a better 
road to success. Whether it is vocabulary, word-order, 
drill, exercise, dialogue or a narrative passage, it is 
the presentation of graded grammatical points and 
content teaching points through number of exam¬ 
ples, which lead ihe student to discover for himself 
me generalised principle intended to be presented. 
Any visual material cued to audio-material also 
proceeds on the same assumption. Whether 
an Oscilloscope displaying voice intensity, a 
frequency meter displaying information rele¬ 
vant to intonation, or film projectors and 
video display systems showing the language use in 
meaningful contexts and transmitting cultural in* 
formation by revealing facial expressions and 
information toeing body gestures, all of these re¬ 
inforce audio-1ingi»l learning through examples. 

A language laboratory is an essential element in 
the audio-lingual approach to language teaching. 
It is also a necessary element in teaching listening 
comprehension and speed reading with com¬ 
prehension. However film projectors, filmstrip pro¬ 
jectors, epidiascopes and closed circuit or broadcast 
television are some of the more important audio¬ 
visual equipments which could enrich teaching when 
coupled with the facilities provided by a language 
laboratory. Hear-say-see has proved to be of great 
use in learning. It must however be noted that 
whether fflm or television is used, it is a creative 
process rather than a prescri^d procedure. 
Cultural material is best presented through these 
mediums. Imparting information, providing stimula¬ 
tion by confronting the eye with illusion of motion 
and activity, the audio-visual material makes the 
process of learning more interesting and palatable. 
This biidgs a little warmth to (he otherwise impersonal 
communication between the teacher and the taught 
inherent in the education through correspondence in 
particular and in the current Vocational milieu in 
general where there is a shortage of good teachers. 
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A* in Ae cm* of the lafaoitfoiy. so alM in edu¬ 
cational tetevisioii and fom, constant eviidiiatioa. of 
performance and subsequent evaluation of test results 
11 a continuing ftature. For both film and tele¬ 
vision pre-pirogram audience prqraralion and post- 
show discuasioA of the material presented is a 
necessity. The newly methods of programming 
and newer modes of presentation of the material 
requires greater involvement on the part of the 
teacher, which is another reason why the Indian 
teacher accustomed to no work under the seniority 
system resists the introduction of technology. 

The language laboratory with the supplementaiy 
visual equipment, is better described as an electro¬ 
nic classroom, whether it is stationery or mobile. It is a 
place where students experience language rather than 
make experiments with or on it. The langua^ 
laboratory or the electronic class room by multi¬ 
plying the actions of instructors (by providing facili¬ 
ties for instantaneous evaluation of his own work 
by the learner,) by providing increased interest and 
motivation to the student through built-in successes 
into (he instructional program and ensuring progress 
at a rale equal to his ability helps quickening the 
educational process and deepening the equcational 
experience. Whether one teacheni speech and drama, 
stenography, music or any other field using the 
language laboratory, integrated organisation of ideas, 
machines, men, material and procedures can yield 
all the benefits of teaching machines. Such complex 
synitois of the media, which is % mental distribulion 
system, with other components suggested above 
yieldt an instructional system which demands pre and 
post instructional preparation on a continuing basis. 
This requires structural as well as content analysis of 
the material to be used, programming the material 
in optionally relevent units and graded steps, and 
building in to (he material continuous evoluation, 
confirmation, reinforcement and reward. Although 
the electronic class room relieves the teacher from 
the drudging of repeaiation, it puts him in a new role 
and imposes greater responsibiliiy where he can 
work towards developing the critical and creative 
faculty of the student while furthering the frontiers 
of technology. The instructional strategy of con¬ 
tinuing education and the electronic classroom being 
the same, it is only natural that continuing education 
must take advantage of the latter. 

Continued from page 8 

specific university management problem areas. If the 
office is to have its maximum long-range impact, the 
director needs considerable autonomy. To ensure 
OJR independence from special interests and thus 
Ihe objectivity of its recommendations, and to protect 
the office from Remains of sheahan's paper excessive 
ad hoc requests to assist with short-range operating 
problems, tbe office should report to the chief execu¬ 
tive. The anticipation peculiar to the active mode of 
operation also requires a university-wide responsibi¬ 
lity and thus detachment from a particular sector of 
the university. In short, the office of institutional 
research should report Vministratively to the presi¬ 
dent and be responsible professionally through him 
to tbe university cornmnnity. 



BOOK NOTES 


Now onwards every issue of‘University News’ will contain a list of some outstanding additions made to 
the l.U.B. Library during the prweding month under the caption ‘BCX)K NOTES’. Every entry in addition to 
the normal bibliographical details will also contain brief annotations. The books added to the f.U.B. Library 
during April 1973 are listed below: 

1 . Bloom, Benjamin Samuel and others, Ed. Handbook on formalivc and sunimativc evaluation of student 

learning. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1971. 923p. 

Bringing together the best of evaluation techniques in general as well as in each of the major subject dis¬ 
ciplines and levels of education, the book is about the ‘stale of the art’ of evaluating student learning, 

2 . Califano, Joseph A. Student revolution: A global confrontation. New York, W.W. Norton (c 1970) 

96p. 

This is a Ihoiighlful exploration of the worldwide and profound nature of the crisis that besets the youth 
in ten countries of Europe, Africa, Asia and the Middle East. 

3. Coombs, ^ilip H. and Hallak, Jacques. Managing educational costs. London, Oxford University 

Press (c 1972) x\ i, 288p. 

Based on twcIUy-se^•en case studies from all over the world conducted under the auspices of the Inter- 
nationai Instiliilc for Educaiioiial Planning (Unesco). it is a practical guide to the implementation of educational 
cost analysis. 


4. Davies, Ivor K. Management of learning. London, McGraw-Hill (c 1971) xi, 256p. 

Provides useful and valid criteria against which teachers can choose alternative courses of action in Uie 
light of the assumptions they make al^uc the nature of teaching, the objecti\cs lo be realized, the resources 
available, and the character of the students involved. 

5. Fashing. Joseph and Deulsch, Steven. Academics in retreat: The politics of educational innovation. 

Albuquerque. University of New Mexico Press (c 1971) xxii, 264p. 

In-depth comparative study of the campus reform movement that probes its problems and prospects. 
The study focuses on educational alternatives prompted by student dissklcnce and disalTecUon with the content 
and quality of higher education. 

Gaff, Jerry G. and others. Cluster college. San Francisco, Jossey-fiuss, 1970. xviii, 249p. 

Describes the cluster college concept — a sntall college on a larger university campus and delves on its 
rediscovery as .a collegiate model and its utility in restructuring undergraduate education. 

7. Hefferlia, JB Lob. Dynamics of ac.idemic reform. San Francisco, Jossey-Bass, J 969. .vwi, 240p. 
Identifies the major characteristics that distinguish the most educationally dynamic colleges and univer¬ 
sities l^roni the most static. Hefferlin lists the conditions that contribute to the process of continual academic 
reform and offers conclusions that will help institutions keep pace with changing needs. 

8. Inlow Gail Education: Mirror and agent of change. New York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 

1971. xiii, 542p. 

The book is organised around the themes of a culture in ferment; fonnaf education as both a public and 
private enterprise; formal education as a many-faceted, dynamic operational process; learners, both normal 
and exceptional, as deserving of programs tailored to their uniqueness; and teachers as pivotal in all phases 
of education at work. 

9. Pitcher, Robert W. and BlaushlM, Babette. Why college students fail. New York, Funk and Wagnalls 

(c 1970) vi, 271p. 

Examines the characteristics of the unsuccessful students and describes the necessary attitudes and skills 
each student nce^ to succeed in college. It idso discusses how a family often contributes to a student’s down¬ 
fall, and how typical educational systems fail to provide proper preparation and orientation. 

10. ZysUndi Harold and Stemfeid, Robert. Voiceless univ'ersity: An argument for intellectuaZ autonomy. 

San Francisco, Jossy-Bass, 1971. xx, 193p. i~ ^ 

Develops a theory of higher education based <mi the idea of the university as *a centre for discipline 
thou^l’ —giving direction to the endless debate on how higher education should be structured. 
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6. P« Sinha 


The knowledge explosion has imposed altogether 
new pressures on schools and colleges. It has now' 
become increasingly evident that formal education 
plays an important part in social economic and tech¬ 
nological development of a countrt'. It is, there¬ 
fore, necessar>' that utmost importance should be 
attached to improve our schooling system which 
includes pattern and quality of inputs, teachers, 
buildings, financial expenditure per student, curricuta, 
textbooks, and other teaching materials. 

For various reasons India, a developing country , 
is not in a position to make her system as highly re¬ 
tentive as that of U.S.A. and Japan. In those coun¬ 
tries there would appear to be a deliberate policy 
of encouraging as many students as possible to conti¬ 
nue through the end of secondary' schooling. In 
European countries there has been a tendency' of gra¬ 
dually selecting out a small elite which has been allow¬ 
ed to continue through the pre-university years. Theo¬ 
retically, of course, each child is allowed to continue 
through but usually on condition that various acade¬ 
mic as well as selective hurdles are oi^fvomed. if the 
secondary and higher education have, to some extent, 
been broadened, the objection has frequently been 
raised that if more students are allowed through either 
in to the pre-university year or to the university, this 
will mean lowering of 'standards'. Unfortunately, 
when asked for operational definition of 'standard', 
those who use the term are either at a loss to supply 
one or suggest what 'standards' refer to them as 
mmimum requirement for a 'Pass-mark' that has 
emerged over the years. But expansion of education 
is inevitable, and also desirable, and there should 
be no room to believe that ‘mere means worse'. 

On the recommendation of the Secondary' Edu¬ 
cation Commission, a decision was taken to develop 
a national pattern of school classes converting eleven 
years of higher secondary education. This was to be 
followed by three-year degree course for the first 
degree. Three-year degree course was introduced 
everywhere except in the state of Uttar Pradesh and 
the University of Bombay, but the same success was 
not attained in converting high schools into higher 
secondary schools. In Bihar, not more than 25% of 
high schools were converted into higher secondary 
schools by 1971, the year in which higher secondary 
system was abolished. In spite of the offer of the 
Central assistance, only a few states implemented the 
system completely, others either implemented it or 
have gone back on their earlier decision. It is thus 
clear that the reorganisation of education as suggested 
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by the Mudaliar Commission failed to bring a uniform 
pattern of school and college education in India, and 
even today there is almost as great a variety of pattern 
as there was when the scheme was launched. 

In Bihar, many of these conversions were only 
nominal m the sense that no necessary* facili¬ 
ties were provided. For reasons, mainly financial 
the universities continued retaining the end-year of 
the higher secondary' classes with a new nome¬ 
nclature of pre-university class. In the prevailing 
social conditions students preferred studying in pre- 
university class to higher secondary class: being in 
a college or university it provides higher social status 
than being in a school and thus, the parents also en¬ 
couraged their wards in joining tlic pre-university 
class. In matters of admission to the degree and 
other courses, the pre-university students were 
placed in an advantageous position in comparison to 
the students who liad done higher secondary'. 
Moreover^ the universities of Bihar did not follow 
the introduction of the threc-ycar degree course in 
iu spirit and failed to evolve an integrated sy llabus 
for it till 1971, the year of its cruciheation. 

At the time when the Indian Education Com¬ 
mission was examining the educnlional system of this 
country', the failure of higher secondary system had 
become apparent. There were suggestions from several 
quarters to reorganize the educational structure of this 
country. The Committee on Emotional Integration 
stated in the Report (19621 as follows: 

'We consider that in the overall interest of our stu¬ 
dent population there should be a common pattern of 
education in the country which will minimise confu¬ 
sion and coordinate and maintain standards.' 

There cannot be a national system of education 
without adopting a uniform educational pattern and 
a uniformity in a system is an essential element for 
raising its standard. 

Without going into further details it is now impor¬ 
tant to consider the duration of school education 
and duration of education in the university for ob¬ 
taining the first degree. Judged by the roles the gra¬ 
duates have to play in the modem world, 1S years of 
education is considered to be the minimum for entitl¬ 
ing a student for the first degree (In U.K. it isl6 years: 
England — 13 years in school and 3 years in college: 
Scotland — 12 years in school and 4 years in college). 
As far t^k as in 1919, the Calcutta UoiversiCy Com¬ 
mission proposed that the dividing line between the 
university and llie secondary school should be drawn 
at the intermediate examination, which came after 
12 years of education. Similarly the University Educa- 
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tion Comxnission (1948) recommended that students 
should be admitted to the university after the comple¬ 
tion of 12 yean of study and that the first degree 
course should be of three-years duration. A^ording to 
the Committee on Emotional Integration (1962) the 
eleven-year period of school education vms inade¬ 
quate. Prep^tion for entrance to the university and 
the lengthening of the course by one year was deemed 
necessary. Following these reports the Indian Educa¬ 
tion Commission (1964-66) recommended 12 years of 
school education and three years of university edu¬ 
cation for entitling a student to obtain the first degree. 
The Recommendation was accepted by the Government 
of India and was included in the National Policy on 
Education, adopted in 1968, and thus the Union Go¬ 
vernment is committed to its implementation. 

The eKtemal high school examination (it has diffe¬ 
rent names in difTerent states) comes to after 10 to 12- 
years of schooling in different slates. No reliable and 
scientific study has yet been reported comparng the 
standards of achievements of candidates appearing 
at those examinations in different states, but for all 
practical purposes they are considered equivalent. 
If the content of syllabus is regar^d as a measure of 
standard, it has b^n found that there is no marked 
difference in content o f courses to be studied by those 
who appear at these examinations whether affer 10 
years or after 11 years or after 12 years of schooling. 
Judged from whai has been said about the students 
of those regions where final high school examination 
is held after 11 years or after 12 years of school¬ 
ing, are placed in a disadvantageous position so 
far as employment opponunities are concerned. 
The second related question is: Why should a stu¬ 
dent waste one or two years of lime if the same 
content can be mastered and understo^ within a 
shorter period (practising teachers can ver\' well 
imagine what is twing (aught in Bihar in 11 years can 
be taught fruitfully within 10 years)? The author 
of a recent book 'School is Dead*, published in 
U.K., says that everything a high school graduate is 
taught in twelve years of schooling can easily be learnt 
in two years. What is needed is fusing the content of 
11 years duration into a systematic and graded, but 
integrated .syllabus of 10 ycara' duration and utilising 
this one year in advanced study at the university. 

Now we have to answer ihe question: What is the 
guarantee that all the states will follow a national 
pattern of education? The question is relevant in the 
context of annoying experiences which we have had 
in the past years regarding uniform pattern of educa¬ 
tion in this countrv'. At one stage it felt by the 
Union Government that as education is a state subject, 
therr is a difficulty on the side of implementation of any 
programme of education, however well intentioned it 
may be, and consequently there was a proposal to 
make education a concurrent subject. Even this pro¬ 
posal of the Union Government could not be accep- 
mblc to some of the states. The first hurdle towards 
iipplementation has been crossed as the Central Ad¬ 
visory Board on Education agreed to the implementa¬ 
tion of the sew pattern. It also seems desirable to 
make education a concurrent subject for better im¬ 
plementation of the scheme. 


In Bihar, reorganization of education on national 
pattern (104-24-3) does not envisage either adding or 
subtracting year/ycars to or from prevalent system of 
education in which the first degree is awarded after 
15 years of education. But there should be some ways 
and means of solving the administrative and political 
problems, although there is not much of aca^mic 
problems arising out of the new organization. 
Nobody having a scientific outlook can claim his 
suggestion as a final word in solving the problem in¬ 
volved in the issue. What we are engag^ in is the 
quest for the best solution and the test solution is 
one which is the most expedient. And exp^iency 
demands that the suggestion for the solution of the 
ptpbiem should be acceptable and convincing to ad¬ 
ministrators and politicians. 

As already stated the Central Advisory Board on 
Education has taken a decision to adopt (104-24-3) 
^ttem of education throughout the country and the 
Planning Commission in its approach paper on edu¬ 
ction for (he Fifth Five Year Plan has made sugges¬ 
tions and provisions for adopting this uniform system 
of education (104-24-3). The first 12 years of schooling 
will be considered as school education. The Planning 
Commission has made a concession for the states to 
keep two years (after 10 years) of education in the 
school or in both schools and colleges, subject to the 
local needs. 

From what has been said above the following 
points emerge for discussion: 

(i) Keeping in view the period of free and compul¬ 
sory primary education upto the age of 14 and a school 
entry age of 6 what should be the period of education 
in primary school? In Bihar primary education gene¬ 
rally provides for education upto class VII, but 
children will complete the period of compulsory 
education at the end of class YIII. 

(ii) In view of low number of students in some 
high schools, will it be possible for those schools to 
run with two classes or three classes only or alterna¬ 
tively should a high .school consist of VII to X 
closes? 

(hi) Should all the high schools have provision of 
leaching upto 12th class or only a few? 

(iv) Should the universities run courses for 11th 
and 12ih years of education or they should confine to 
teswhing degree students only? 

(v) The first public examination will be held after 
10 years of schooling and the second, after the next 
two ^ars. Should there be one examining body for 
both the public examinations? 

(vi) Diversification and streanting will start after 
10 years of schooling. What should be the qualifica¬ 
tion of the teachers for teaching in the 1 Ith and 12th 
classes either in the schools or in the imiversities? 

The current thinking is in favour of orienting col¬ 
lege teachers also in teaching. 

(vii) What provision should be made for voca- 
tionalization of education in order to reduce the pres- 
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sure of studcats enrolment on the universities? 

It is necessary here to give a note of warning re¬ 
garding introduction of vocational courses. Harbinson 
and Myres, economists concerned with the growth 
of the gross national product in developing countries, 
say at^ut vocational training; 

“Hie attempt to produce artisans in Uganda's 
vocational schools during the fifties involved the 
handling of large number of persons at excessively 
high annual per student cost, but produced no signi¬ 
ficant addition to the country's skilled manual labour 
supply. The total cumulative output of thirteen voca¬ 
tional schools over an eight-year period yielded only 
twentyfive qualified craftsmen.-. Our observations 
in other countries lead us to believe that the Uganda 
experience is the rule rather than exception.’* 

The authors attribute the failure in Uganda to in¬ 
adequate pr^ration in the language of instruction, 
to premature vocational choices, to impossibility of the 
demands for craftsmen of different tyjxs,... and 
the most important, the needed craft skills could only 
be acquired by training on the job in the environment 
of practical working conditions, and the attempt to 
stimulate such conditions in the pre-employment 
schools failed due to inadequate equipment and un¬ 
qualified staff.** 

(viii) How can the quality of essential inputs be 
increased? 

(ix) How' should we reduce the educational back¬ 
wardness caused due to wastage of school and college 
teaching days? 

(xl What steps should be taken to improve the 
reading habits of our students? 


Interllnlvenity Board of India, 
Rouse Avenue, New Delhi 

Wlshps fo appoint a PROJECT 
OFFICER In the PrMe«sor scale of pay 
pfus allnwanc^s which generallv con¬ 
form to Central Government rates. The 
applicant must be a specialist in the 
field of Examinations. He should be 
able to give adequate evidences of hie 
capabllllfes. experience, publications 
and capacity to do independent work. 
Higher start admissible. Applications 
with complete particulars should reach 
the Secretary latest by June 1, 1073. 

Candidates called for interview 
Will be paid second class rail fare via 
the shortest route. 
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Some related issues arising out of these points 
may also be discussed. 

It would be of interest to note that a high power 
committee under the Chairmanship of Shri Bhagwan 
Sahay, Governor of Jammu and Kashmir was appoin¬ 
ted last year hy the Govt, of J. and K. to reform 
education policy so as to create an educational 
structure to meet the growing and more challenging 
needs of the people in the years ahead. Among other 
members of the Committee were Mr. G. Parthaurthy, 
Vice-Chancellor of Jawahar Lai Mehru University. 
Dr. M.S. Swaminathan and Mr. J.P. 'Naik. The 
Committee has recommended that secondary stage 
should be extended to four years (class IX to Xll). 
This has been done so that the high school could 
serve as a spring board for branching out to different 
vocations. The Committee has suggested three types 
of secondary schools vocational schools with two- 
year courses to prepare students for different voca¬ 
tions, general schools providing education upto classes 
IX and X and, with the students having the option 
on completion to join class XI in a full figged 
secondary school which will cover classes JX to Xll 
and will mainly prepare students for the university. 
The Committee has attached higher significance to a 
transformation of the education system \^ ilh a view to 
link it more closely with productivity, blend formal 
education with informal programme, and provide 
educational facilities not only to the non-working 
population but also to the w-orking population which 
is larger. 


PBRSONAL 

Dr. C.M, Jacob. Dean of the 
Faculty of Agricultural Engineer¬ 
ing, Punjab Agricultural Univer¬ 
sity, has been appointed Vice- 
Chancellor of the Kcruia Agri¬ 
cultural University for a period 
of 3 years. 

Mr, Ram Sahay. Member of 
the Board of Revenue, has been 
appointed Vice-Chancellor of 
Allahabad University for a period 
of 3 years. 

Maj. Gen. B.M. Bhattacharjea 
has been appointed Director- 
General of N.C.C. 

Mrs. Margaret Thatcher, 
Britain's Secretary of State for 
Education and Science paid a 
3-day official visit to India. 

Prof. B. Misra, formerly 
Director Orissa State Bureau of 
Textbook Preparation and Pro¬ 
duction, Bhubaneswar has been 
appoint^ Registrar of the Sambal- 
pur University. 



Indian Institute of Technology, Bombay 

Pow»l. Bomtey 4M07« Advt No. 741 

ADMKSION TO POSTGRADUATE DEGREE/DIPLOMA COURSES IN ENGINEERING 

(1973-74 SESSION) 

A pplic ations are invited for admission to the following postgraduate courses leading to the DEGREE 
OF MASTER OF TECHNOLOGY (M. TECH.) in:(i) AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING (ii) CHEMICAL 
engineering (iii) CIVIL ENGINEERING (iv) ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING INCLUDING ELECT¬ 
RONICS (v) MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (vi) METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING and the follow¬ 
ing postgraduate diploma courses (DIIT): Chemical Engineering Dapartmeni (1) FURNACE TECH¬ 
NOLOGY. Civil Engineering Department (I) DOCK AND HARBOUR ENGINEERING (2) APPLIED 
HYDROLOGY. Electrical Engineering Department (1) Computer Science. 

The M.Tech. courses are of two academic years’ duration. The DIIT courses are of one academic year’s 
duration. Both the courses are scheduled to start on 1st August 1973. Scholarships of Rs. 250/-p.m. are 
awarded to unsponsored students admitted to these courses. Hostel accommodation is available to all students. 

Candidates will be selected by a test and interview at the Institute at Bombay. The candidates are 
to meet their own expenses for interview. 

Minlnani Qnalincatioiis 


M.TECH COURSES 

A Bachelor’s degree in the appropriate branch 
of engineering (Aeronautical, Chemical. Civil. Elect¬ 
rical. Electronics, Tele-communication, Mechanical 
or Metallurgical) with at least 55 per cent marks in 
the qualifying c.xamination or an equivalent quali¬ 
fication obtained by virtue of an examination, as re¬ 
cognised by the All India Council of Technical 
Education. 

Candidates with a Master’s Degree in Physics with 
Wjrcless/Flectronics/Radio physics, as special sub* 
jccl(s) will also be considered for admission to some 
of the courses in Electrical Engineering, Electronics, 
provided they have passed (he qualifying examina¬ 
tion with at least 55 ^r cent marks. 

CANDIDATES BELONGING TO SCHEDULED 
CASTE/TRIBE WILL BE CONSIDERED FOR 
ADMISSION PROVIDED THEY HAVE OB¬ 
TAINED AT LEAST 50 PER CENT MARKS AT 
THE FINAL EXAMINATION. SPECIAL CON¬ 
SIDERATION WILL BE SHOWN TO THEM IN 
THE MATTER OF ADMISSIONS AND AWARD 
OF SCHOLARSHIPS AND FREESHIPS, 

D.I.I.T. COURSES 

Famace Tcduology—At least a second class 
Bachelor’s degree in Chemical, Mechanical or Metal¬ 
lurgical Engineering, a Silicate or Fuel Technology, 
or equivalent qualification by virtue of examination 
as approved by the All India Council of Technical 
Education. 

Dock and Harbour Engg—At least a Second Class 
Bachelor’s degree in Civil Engineering. 

Applied Hydrology—At least Second Class Ba¬ 
chelor’s degree rn Engineering, or a good Master’s 
degree in lienee (Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics, 
Geology. Geophysics, Meteorology, Agriculture). 

Coapottf Science—(a) At least SiNrond Class B.E./ 
B.Sc. Ctegree in Electrical Engineering Electronics 
Communications or Tele-communications from a re¬ 
cognised University or equivalent degree or 

(b) M.Sc. in Physics (with Electronics) or 

(c) As a special case. B.E. or M.Sc. Degree in 
other areas or specialization may be admitted, pro¬ 
vided they have suflkient background in Electronics 
and Mathematics. 

Candidates who have appeared at the corespond¬ 
ing qualifying examination and are awaiting results, 
are ^so digibte to apqdy. 


Experience in a relevant field will be considered 
desirable qualification. Other things being equal, 
candidates with experience in the relevant field and 
those sponsored by Government, Quasi-Govt. Edu¬ 
cational or Industrial Orgnizations will be given pre¬ 
ference. 

The following electives are offered for the M. 
Tech courses for the 1973-74 Session. 

Aeronautical Bt^iiieering 

(i) Aircraft Design and Production (2) Aircraft 
Propulsion (3) Control and guidance (Graduates in 
Civil Electrical and Mechanical Engg. are also 
eligible). 

Oiraical Eugineeriiig 

(1) Automation in Chemical Industries (2) Electro¬ 
chemical Technology (3) Inorganic Process Industries 
(4) Organic Process Industries (5) T^hnology of 
Cellulose (6) Technology of Fuels (7) Technology of 
Silicates (8) Unit Operations. 

Civil Hnginen'iBg 

(1) Hydraulic Engineering (2) Soil Engineering 
(3) Structural Engineering. 

Electrical Engiueerii^ 

(1) Communication Engineering (2) Electron De¬ 
vices Technology (3) Energetics (4) Instrumentation. 
Control and Computers. 

MecboBical EaghieeriBg: 

I— Design and Production Group 

(I) Machine Tool Engineering (2) Machine De¬ 
sign (3) Metal Forming and Metal Casting. 

II— Heat and Power Group 

(4) l.C. Engineering (5) Refrigeration Engineering 
6) Thermal Power Engineering (7) Fluid Power En¬ 
gineering. 

Graduates in Aeronautical Engg. are eligible for 
admission to electives at (1), (4) and (7). 
Metallurgical Eugineering 

(1) Extractive Metallurgy (2) Ferrous Process 
Metallurgy (3) Physical Metallurgy. 

Application fonns can be had from the Deputy 
Registrar (Academic) by enclosing a 8elf-addn»sed 
stamped (SO paise)envelope of size 23 x 18 cm" and 
superscribed ** Admission—M. Tech./DHT Course in 


(Mention here Branch of Engineering/ Course). 
Completed applicatiofis with Indian Postal Order 
for Rs. 5/- must reach the Deputy Registrar (Aactemic) 
by 30ik Jane 1973. 



Classified Advt. 

UNIVERSITV OF JAMMU 
JAMMU TAMl 

Applications on prescribed 
forms are invited for the follow¬ 
ing posts to reach the undersigned 
on or before May 15, 1973;— 

1. Professors in the scale of 
Rs 1100-1600 

One each in the subject of 
Physics (Theoretical), Geo¬ 
logy and Sanskrit. 

(A person of exceptional 
merit may be considered 


for af^toffitzn^ as Senior 
Professor in Physics in the 
scale of Rs 1600-1800). 

2. Readers in the Scale of 
Rs 700-1250. one each in 
Zoology and Punjabi. 

3. Lecturers (Rs 400-951^ in:—' 

(a) Punjabi 

(b) Zoology (Specialization 
in Ichthyology) 

(c) Economics (specializa¬ 
tion in Advanced Eco¬ 
nomic theory or inter¬ 
national Economics or 


Con^mtive Economic 
Development) 

(d; Busing, Administration 
(experience of prepam- 
tion of Cases and teach¬ 
ing of Managerial 
Economics) 

For full details and prescribed 
forms, please apply by sending 
a crossed postal order for Rs 1/- 
drawn in favour of the Registrar, 
University of Jammu, Jammu, 
cashable at Jammu post office. 

K.K. Gupta, 
Registrar 


Sports Board Meets at Varanasi 

Reported by Mr. G. 5. Sivia 


The 33rd Annual Meeting of the Intcr-Univcrsiiy 
Sports Board was held at the Banaras Hindu Univer¬ 
sity, Varanasi on 20th and 2l8t April, 1973. Dr. 
K.L. Shrimali, Vice-Chancellor of the Banaras Hindu 
University and President of the Sports Board presi¬ 
ded. The meeting was attended by 82 delegates. Inhis 
welcome address. Dr. K.L. Shrimali underlined the im¬ 
portance of sports in the educational set-up and em¬ 
phasised the need to encourage university sports. He 
suggested that promotion of sports in the universities 
was inqiortant not only from the educational angles 
but also because achievement in this field at the inter¬ 
national level, today, was associated with the national 
glories. Besides, sports was an effective instrument 
to inculcate discipline amongst the youth and to 
channelise their energies for meaningful purposes. 

The Sports Board decided to introduce a new 
scheme of summer coaching programme. Jt is a 
modified prognunme of the NSO camp pKviousIy 
Mganised on zonal basis. It will be run on the pat- 
mm of the inler-university cricket zonal chompioft' 
ship for the Vizzy Trophy. The zona) teams will be 
sdected from the preceding inter-imiveisity tourna- 
ments and will be given three weeks coaching during 
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summer vacations at comparatively cooler places. At 
the end of the training, they will go in for the inter¬ 
zonal competitions and the team emerging victorious 
will be known as the zonal winners of the inter-uni¬ 
versity championship in that particular game. To 
begin with, the programme will be organised in a few 
selected games like Hockey, wrestling etc. 

Inter-University Meet will, henceforth, be orga¬ 
nised on four zone basis. Only the athletes satisfy¬ 
ing certain qualifying standards at the zonal level will 
be pennitted to participate in the inier-zonals. The 
tournaments from the zonal semi-final stage in the 
following games also shall now be played on league 
basis. 

1. Hockey (men) 

2. Volley-b^l (men) 

3. Basket-ball (men) 

4. Football. 

For the first time, gymnastics for women has been 
introduced and 200m free style event has been in- 
eluded in the inter-university acquatic competition. 

The Bports Board made the foflowing allotments 
to the various universities for 1973-74. 


SPORTS CALENDAR 1973-74 


GAMES ON ALL-INOU BASIS 


NAME OF THE GAME 


ORGANISING UNIVERSITY 


1. Ball-badminton (men) 


Kerala Agricultural University 


2. Bell-badminton (women) 


Kerala Agricultural University 


3. Boxing 


Punjabi 



4. Chess 


Osmania 



5. Gymnastics (men A women) 


UT, Delhi 


and malkhambh) 





6. Hockey (women) 


Agra 



7. Kabaddi (women) 


Kanpur 



8. Shooting (men & women) 


Aligarh Muslim (tentatively) 


0. Squash Rackets 


Roorkee 



10. Swimming, Driving and Water Polo (men & 

Calcutta 



women) 





11. Tennis (women) 


Kurukshetra 


12. Weight-lifting and best physique 


Osmania 



13. Wrestling 


Mysore 



14. Kho-Kho(mcn) 


Poona 



15. Kho-Kho (women) 


Poona 




GAMES OX TWO- ZONE BASIS 



NORTH ZONE 

SOUTH ZONE ALL-INDIA FINAL 

1. Basketball (women) 

G.N.U. 

Vikiam Uny. 

Vikram Uny. 

2. Kabaddi (men) 

Calcutta 

Punjab-Rao KrJsbi 

Punjab Rao Krishi 




Vidyapeeth 

Vidyapeeth 

3. Table-Tennis (M & W) 


Pillani 

A.P. Agril. 

A.P. Agril. 

4, Tennis (men) 

Kurukshetra 

Nagpur 

Nagpur 

5. Volley-ball (women) 

HT Kanpur 

Sardar Patel 

Sardar Patel 


GAMES ON FOUR—ZONE BASIS 



NORTH 

EAST 

WEST SOUTH 

INTER-ZONALS 

'J. Athletics (M & W) 

Jiwaji 

BH.U. 

Jiwajj Bangalore Jiwaji 

2. Badminton (M & W) 

Vacant 

Bihar 

Indore Madras 

Indore 

3. Basketball (men) 

H.A.U. 

Buidwan 

Marath- AnnamaJai H.A.U. 




wada 


4. Cricket 

Allahabad 

Patna 

Baroda Vacant 

Patna 

5. Football 

Kashmir 

Sambalpur 

Jabalpur S. Venkates- Kashmir 




wara 


6. Hockey (men) 

G.N.U. 

Ravishan- 

kar 

Shivaji Madurai 

Ravishankar 

7. Volley-ball (men) 

Lucknow 

B.H.U. 

Bhopal Kamatak 

Kamatak. 


^Subject to noii'^vaUabitity of a venue in tlK north zone. 
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THESES OF THE MONlTi 


From this issue onward each issue ofthe*UNTVERSITY NEWS’will contain a list of *Doctoral Tlieses 
Accefied by the Indian Universities’ during the preceding month under the caption THESES OF THE 
MONTH’. This, we believe, wil] be the only source disseminating research infonnation in a most up-t«>date 
manner and will be found useful by the readers. Each entry will list name of the scholar, the title of the 
theses, name of the degree if other than Ph.D. and name of Ihe university.—Ed. 

PHYSICAL SaENCES 


Mathematics 

1. Girish Ranian Prasad. New density function in the theory of internal ballistics of suns. University 

of Delhi. 

2. Rama Rao, S. Some problems in the mathematical theory of elasticity and electro-elasticity. 

Osmania University. 

3. Sharma, Krishna Chandra. Studies on magnus instability and some related problems in exterior 

ballistics. University of Poona. 

4. Singal, Rajeshvar Pershad. A study of hypergeometric functions of two variables of superior order. 

Punjabi University. 

5. Tikekar, Ratnesh Shriram. Geometric aspects of relativistic fields of gravitation. University of 

Poena. 


Physics 

1. Jain, Ashok Kumar. Magoeio.Microu'ave transmission in semiconductors. University of Delhi. 

2. Veerabhadra Rao, K. Photoelastic and linear lectrooptic dispersion in some non-cuhic crystals. 

Osmania University. 

3. Sami, A. Surface structural study of crystals by optical techniques. Jabalpur University. 

4. ShrJvastava, Ramesh Kumar. luminescence studies of CaS: Eu phosphors. Saugar University. 

3. Telang, Cbandrakant Bhalchandra. Decay, thermo-luminescence and fluorescence spectra ofCaS: 

(Mn A Ce) — pbo^ors. Saugar University. 


OwBHStry 

1. Beiiuur, Rajani Shankir. Microbiological transforinations of LongiTolene. Univenity of Poona. 

2. Bhide, Shobhana Vishnu. Biochemical nature of Amylose and its complexes. University of Poona. 

3. Damle, M.V. Studies in organic polarography. Ja1»lpur University. 

4. Murty, S.N. Oxidation of organic compounds ^ quadrivalent cerium. Jabalpur University. 

5‘ Saraswathi, T.V. Syntheses of some I, 2, 4-triazines and related products. Osmania University. 

6. Saxena, Rajendre Behari. Studies on proteins and amino acids. Saurashtra University. 

Earth Sdcoccs 

Saklani, Prem Swarup. Geological studies of the area South of Mukhem, Garhwal Himalaya. 

University of Delhi. 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


1. Amrit Pal Singh. Study of lipids of Toria (Brassica can^^estris var. Toria)and Taramira (Eruca- 

sativa). Punjab AgricultunJ Univenity. 

2. Vijay Kumar. Ureides metabohsm in pulses. Punjab Agricultural Univenity. 


1. Bisen, Prakash Singh. Studies on the host parasite interactions in storage rot of apples. 

Jabalpur Univenity. 

2. Kiilhara, D. Carbohydrate metabolism of some Aspergjlli with special reference to citric acid 

production. Jabalpur Univenity. 
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3, Pftndit, B.R. 


Net primary production 

SaStra^Un^iSt“ “ ^ “** (Anoge^ssus latifolia wall). 


Zoology 


I. Chandervali Singh. Studies on gametogenesis, fertilization and chromosome number in certain 

snecics of aspjdogastrca (Trematoda). Awadhesh Pratap Sin^ Vishwavidyalaya. 

Agricnhiire 

1. Jfupinder Singh. Relative competing ability of Chenopodium album L. with wheat, under varying 

levels ofnioisiure, nitrogen and weed intensities. Punjab Agricultural University. 

2. Prem Singh. Nature and causes of domiancy in her (Zizyphus mauritiana Lam.). Punjab Agricul¬ 

tural University. 

3. Sinha, Binod Kumar. M(^e and magnitude ofsaltaccumulation near roots in relation to transpi¬ 

ration rates. Punjab Agricultural University. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Sociology 

Banerjcc, Usha. Social service administration in an urban metropolis: A study of Delhi Municipal 

Corporation w ith special reference to health and family planning. University of Delhi. 


Economics 

1. Satyanarayan. B. India’s trade with the ECAFE countries since 1951. Osmania University. 

2. Tilak Raj. Indo-East African trade 1947-69. University of Delhi. 

Public Admrotstnitioii 

Grewal, Bhajan Singh. An analytical study of centre-state financial relations in India. Punjabi 

University, 


EducatioD 

Canju, Makhan Lai. Study of the preparation programme of graduate teachers in Madhya Pradesh 

with a view to find out changes necessary for the contemporary Madhya 
Pradesh. Jiwaji University. 


Management 

Gujaralhi, Ramdas Jagannath, Industrial development of Nasik District. University of Poona. 

HUMANITIES 


Linguistics 

Rangan, K. A contrastive analysis of the granunatical structures of Tamil and English. University 
of Delhi. 


Uterntare 

ffindi 

1. Puri, Ramcbander. Bharatiya ras chintaii per vedant darshan ka prabhav. Gurukul Kangri Vish- 

wavidyiUaya. 

2. Saini, Kishan Singh. Shursenjampadkaitihas. Gurukul Kangri Vishwavidyalaya. 

3. Sharma, Yogender Nath. Swayambhu evamTulsi ke nari patra: Tulnatmak anusheelan. Gurukul 

Kangri Vishwavidyalaya. 

4. Vidyolaokar, Surya Prakash. Sap^-Traya: Andhuniktaevam prampara. Gurukul Kangri Vish- 

wavidyalaya. 
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NEW TEXT-BOOKS IN ENGLISH 
FROM THE U.S.S.R. AVAILABLE IN INDIA 


1. COMBINATORIAL MATHEMATICS, N. Vilen¬ 
kin, pp. 208, Rs. 7.40 {Mir Publiehers, Moscow) 

Combinatorial mathematics (combinatorics) is a 
tool that is needed in many fields. Combinatorial 
problems are constantly confronting engineers, phy¬ 
sicists, chemists, linguists and many other scientists. 
Combinatorial reasoning lies at the heart of many 
problems relating to the theory of probability and its 
applications. 

This book gives a popular exposition of combina¬ 
torial mathematics together with some of the methods 
used in solving combinatorial problems. Such im¬ 
portant topics as recurrence relations and generating 
functions are presented in a variety of exciting prob¬ 
lems. The ground covered here goes a little beyond 
the limits of elementary mathematics, but a good 
secondary-school student [should be able to giasp 
most of it. 

This book serves the interests of senior students of 
the Secondary school and hrst-year of universities 
and teaching colleges majoring in mathematics. It 
will definitely be of interest to anyone who deals in 
his practical work with problems of combinatorial 
mathematics. 

Professor Naum Vilenkin (1920) has written over 
100 research papers in the fields of topological 
algebra, the theory of functions of a real variable 
and the theory of group representations. He is also 
the author of over 50 books and articles on popular 
science and education. 

His books Stories about Sets and The Method of 
Successive Approximation have enjoyed considerable 
popttlarily and have been translated into several 
languages. 

2. FUNDAMENTALS OF VIBRATION ENGI¬ 
NEERING, I. Bykhovsky, pp. 360, Rs. 7.90 {Mir 

Publishers, Moscow) 

This is a book for engineers and scientific workers 
who are concerned with vibration engineering and 
technological applications of vibrations, and for all 


who have to study, teach, or solve problems in the 
dynamics of machines, instruments, and structures. 
Though many of the problems treated are complica¬ 
ted, they have been presented in a form that makes 
them comprehensible to a wide readership. 

A brief exposition of the ioformation needed on 
the oscillatory motion in linear system is followed by 
a description of the methods of investigatinc non¬ 
linear systems and by a treatment of linear and non¬ 
linear problems in the dynamics of un-balanced-mass 
(centrifugal) vibration geneiators, shock-and-drives 
and vibrational processes, energy relations in vibra¬ 
tions, and the theory of dynamic vibraiions-control. 

3. LABORATORY PRACTICE FOR BEGINNERS 

BY P.I. Voskresensky, pp. 200 

This is a manual for the training of laboratory 
assistants for chemical laboratories in industry and in 
research and teaching institutions. It will also be 
found useful as class reading for fifth and sixth-form 
students specialising in chemistry. The book des¬ 
cribes the reagents, laboratory equipment and vessels 
and the various operations carried out in laboratory 
work. Much attention is paid to the inculcation 
of good laboratory habits and proper performance 
of operations and procedures, and to questions of 
safety and prevention of accidents in chemical 
laboratories. The material is well illustrated with 
drawings, diagrams and tables. Review questions 
and exercises are appended to each chapter. 

The book covers the following subjects: Laboratory 
vessels and Their Washing and Drying; Heating and 
Calcinating Reagents and Materials; Balances and 
Weighing; Solutions, Dissolving and Filtering; Distil¬ 
lation and Sublimation; Extraction and Separation; 
Evaporation and Desiccation. 

The book has been translated from the second 
Russian edition and has been publislmd in December, 
1972. 

Importers are-requested to place their orders with 
V/O Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga, Moscow. 
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Individual buyers are requested to place their 
orders with the dealers of Soviet publications in India. 

4. SUSVEYING, PJ. Shilov, pp. 460, Ps. 10.00 
(Higher School Publishing House, Moscow) 

This textbook has been divided into 37 chapters 
under the following six sectrons; 

General; Geodetic operations and measurements 
on the ground; Transit survey; Direct levelling; 
Topographical Surveys; and special chapters. 

5. LABOUR LEGISLATION IN THE USSR, pp. 
110, Re. 0.40 (APN Publishing House, Moscow) 

This contains the complete text of the Fundamen> 
tal Labour Legislation currently in force in the Soviet 


Union and its constituent Republics with a comm^- 
tary by Professor G.K. Moskalenko. 

6. DICTIONARY-HANDBOOK OF RUSSIAN 

LANGUAGE, pp. 154, Rs. 1.50. 

This is the third issue of the dictionary-hand- 
book of Russian language and is devoted to the ad¬ 
verb. The words in it are considered from the point of 
view of their similarity and difference in meaning and 
usage. The description of the meaning of the words is 
accompanied by a number of examples. The aim 
of the handbook is to help the students learning 
Russian to correctly use the words which are close in 
meaning. The book is intended for students and 
post-graduate scholars studying Russian in the 
universities of the USSR and abroad as well as for 
teachers teaching Russian to foreigners. 


MAIN DISTRIBUTORS 


People's PublishiBg House (P) 
Ltd., 

Rani Jhansi Road, 

New Delhi-S. 

PPH Book Stall, 

190-B, Khetwadi Mam Road, 
Bombay-1. 

People's Book House, 

Pramshah Manzil, Relief Road, 
Ahmedabad. 

Manislia Granthalaya (P) Ltd., 
4/3 -B, Bankim Chatterjee Street, 
Calcutta. 

National BwA Agta^ (P) Ltd., 
12, Bankim Chatterjee Street, 
Calcutta. 

NCBH (P) Ltd., 

6/30, Mount Road, 

Madras, Madurai, Coimbatore, 
Tiruchirappally, Thanjaur. 
Vbalaiidln Milidiias IbuM, 
Eliini Road, Vijayawada. 


Vlsalandhra Book House, 
Sultan Bazar, 

Hyderabad. 

People’s Botds House, 

0pp. Patna College, Patna, 

People’s Book House, 
Hazaribagh Road, Ranchi. 
NaTakamataka Publications, 
Bangalore-9 
Nnbajuga Granthalaya, 
Bajrakabati Road, Cuttack 
Himachal, Book Centre, 

4. The Mall, Simla. 

Padab Book Centre, 

1940, Sector 22 B., 
Chandigarh. 

Vyay Stores, 

Relief Road, Ahmedabad. 
Vyay Stores, 

Commissariat Bldg., 1st Floor, 
231, D.N. Road, Bombay-1. 


Kitab Ghar, 

Chaura Rasta, Jaipur. 

Prabhat Book House, 

Trivandrum, Ernakulam, 

Alleppey, Calicut, Cannanore, 
Udyogamandalam, Quilon. 

Neu' Age Book Centre, 

Near Chowk State Bank of India, 
Cheel Mandi, 

Amritsar. 

Punjab Book Centre, 

Post Office Road, 

Jullundur. 

Progressive Book House, 

Shillong Road, Panbazar, 
Gauhati. 

Progressive Book Depot, 

Motia Park, Sultania Road, 
Bhopal. 

Chetna Book Centre, 

1, New Market, Hazaratganj, 
Lucknow. 
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Classified Advertisements 


UNIVERSITY OF UDAIPUR. 
UDAIPUR 

Advt. No. 3/73 April 24^ J973, 

■ Af^kications aie invited for the follow¬ 
ing posts in the University. -Qualifica¬ 
tions can be relaxed and higher sianing 
salary can be allowed to candidates with 
outstanding experience and achieve¬ 
ment, Benefits of Ptovident Fund, 
Leave, etc. according to University 
Rules, Applicatitm form can be ob¬ 
tained from (he undersigned on payment 
of Rs. 4/- (Four) only through Croaed 
Postal Ordtf drawn in the name of the 
Comptroller:, Univeivty of Udaipur, 
Udaipur. A self addressed envelope 
(23 cins.xlO cms) duly stamped paise 
35 should invariably be sent alongwith 
tbe postal order. Applications on pres¬ 
cribe form must reach the University 
by the 24th A/uy, /97J. 

1. Professor in: 

(i) Extension Education at the Col¬ 
lege of Agriculture—One (Pennanent). 

(it) Hindi at the School of Basic 
Sciences &. Humanities — One {Perma¬ 
nent). 

Oradc: Rs 1100-50-I300-^\«00 plus 
usual allowances. 

QoalificaiMNis: At least a good second 
class Bachelor's degree followed by a 
good second class Master's degree in the 
sublet from a recognised institution. 
A research degree of doctorate standard 
with published research work of a high 
standard in the subj^i. At least JO years 
experience of teaching degree and post- 
graduate and/or reearch as evi¬ 

denced by published work of merit in 
the subject. 

n. Reader in: 

Sdmd of Baric Srienccs & HumaalUes 

(a) Political Science—One (Parma— 
nent). 

CoBcge of Agricsdtvc 

(b) Dairy Sdence — One (Temporary, 
likely to be permanent). 

(c) Extenrion £ducation-~One (Perma- 
noit). 

College of Home S rier e 

(d) Child Development—One (I^rtna- 
nent). 

(e) Home Science Education—One 
(Permanent). 

Grade : Rs 700-50-1250 plus usual 
aUowances, 

Chrellfiniliiiiii fSor the post at (a), (b) & 
(c): 


At least a good second class Bachelor's 
degree followed by a good aecond clas 
Master's degree in the sub^-t from a 
recognised institution. Either a i¥- 
search degree of doctorate standard or 
published work of an equivalent stan¬ 
dard. Atleast five years experience of 
degree and poatgraduate teaching and/or 
research in the subject as evidenced 
by published work of merit, 

Quallficntioiis for Che post at (dj 

At least a good second clas Bachelor's 
degree in Home Science followed by a 
goc^ second class Ma.uer*5 degree in 
Qtild Development from a recognis^ 
Institution. ^.O. in Child ftychology 
or Child Development with atleaat five 
years experience of degree and Post¬ 
graduate teaching and/or rcseach in the 
subject. 

QuallfkBtkM Cm* thi. poet at (e) 

At least a good second class Bachelor's 
degree in Home Science followed by a 
good second class Master's degree in 
Home Science Hducation/Home &'iencc 
from a recognised inahuiion. Ph.D. 
in Home Science Education with aileasi 
fi\ e years experience of degree and post¬ 
graduate (caching and or research in the 
subject. 

Ilcsimbie qaalifkaliom for tbe posts at 

(a) Spcciali^atton in Indian Govern¬ 
ment and Pol(tics.-lotcmatIonal PoUticx. 

(b) Specialization in Agricultural Ex¬ 
tension. 

(d) &. (cl: Knowledge of Hindi. 

Ill—Lcctmr nr 

School of Basic Sciesces &. Humanities 

(i) History—Two d^nnaDcni) 

(ii) ftychology—One (Temporary, 
likely to be pennancni). 

(iii) Philosophy—One (Permanent). 

College of AfficnltBre 

(iv) Dairy Science — One (Permanent). 

(v) Plant htholog )'—Oae (Terrtpo- 
rary). 

(vi) Extension Education—One 
(Temporary). 

(vii) Agril. Economics — One (Tem¬ 
porary likely to be pennanent), 

(viii) Veterinary Sconce — One (Tem¬ 
porary). 

Collqie of Veterinary & Aafanal Sdmet 

(ix) Bacteriology ~ One (Temporary). 

(x) Physiology — One (Temporary). 

(xi) Swine Husbandry — One CPerma- 
nent). 

Colkse of Home Sdence 

(xii) Child Development — One 
(Pennsocat) 


fxiii) Oolhing A Textiles-rwo dtemia- 
neni). 

(xiv) Foods A Nutrition — Two 
(Permanent). 

(xv) Home Science Education — One 
(Permanent). 

Grade: Rs. 40(M0-«00-50-95(l plus 
usual allowances. 

Quallfkalkint for the posts from (i) to 
(vll) 

At least a good second clas Bache¬ 
lor's degree followed by a first clas 
Master's deuee in the subjects, or a 
good second clas Master's degree with 
at least three years teachning and/or 
researeh experience, or Ph.D. in the 
subject. 

Qualifteitioos for the posts from (vUI) 
to (at) 

A degree or diploma in Veterinary 
Science with got^ academic record. 
Advanced post graduate training in (he 
subject at a recognused place of higher 
learning of at least one y^r duration. 
Teaching and/or research experience of 
three yea*-.'. 

(^lifkalions for the posts from (xll) to 
(Ml 

At IiMst a good *e:ond cLa.ss Bache¬ 
lor's degree in 1 tome Science followed 
by a good second ciayt Master's degree 
in ilw subject from a recognised tnsiiiu- 
tion with ivio yvjrx of teaching ex¬ 
perience. 

Desirable qoalifiettions for tbe posts at: 

(il Specialisation in Medieval and/ 
or Modem Indian History. 

(ii) Specialisation in Experimental or 
social psychology. Research experience 
in applied social psychology. 

(iii) Specialisation in any braodi of 
Dairy Science (Dairy Technology, Dairy 
Chemisiry or Dairy Bacteriology). 

(iv) Ability to conduct and ^uide re¬ 
search in Agricultural Extension with 
modem tnethod.s and techniques of re¬ 
search as evidenced by publirited work. 
Aptitude for carrying out extciuion 
activities in the villages. 

Frirm (xii) to (xv):—Knowledge of Hindi 

IV. Agricttltunl ExperlmenC Stetioo 

(a) Agricultural Engineer (Reader) 
under ICAR Coordinated Soil Salinity, 
IrrigatioD, Drainage, Soil Sciences and 
Water Management Research Scheme- 
One (Temporary). 

(b) Physiologist/Agronomist (Reader) 
under ICAR All India Coordinaied 
Research Project for the Improvemmtt of 
Sorghum — One (Temponuy). 

(c) Research Engineer (Reader) under 
Fourth Plan Scheme for 'Studio on 
Harvest and Post-harvest Technology— 
One (Temporary). 

Grade: Rs. 700-50-1250 plus isual 
allowances. 
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QnUflcatloiB fur tfM pott at (■) 

At least a good second daas Bachelor’s 
degne in the subject followed by a Mas¬ 
ter’s ^gree in the subject. Ai least 
ftve years professional experieitce in¬ 
cluding leaching and/or research in the 
suhi^. 

DcriraMe: Experience of Riding and 
conducting research in Irrigation and 
Drainage as evidenced by publications. 

QiMlIfkalloas for the post at (b) 

At least second class Bachelor’s deg¬ 
ree in Agriculture or Science followed by 
second clau Master’s degree in Botany, 
Agricultural Botany. Plant Physiology, 
Agronomy or an equivalcni post-gra¬ 
duate qualificalions. At least Bve year’s 
experience of research in crop physio¬ 
logy as evidenced by puUisbed work 
including teaching experience. Either 
a reseaidi degree of Doctorate standard 
or published work of an equivalent stan¬ 
dard in the subject. 

DcdnMe: Knowledge of modem 
language and modem methods of field 
expenmeniation. Good knowledge of 
Agricultural Chemislr>/Bio-Chcmis(ry in 
relaiion to its application to Plant 
niysiological research. 

Qualificnlkms for the peal at (c) 

At least a good second cla-ss Bache¬ 
lor’s degree in Agricuiiural Engineering 
followed by a Master's degree in (he 
subject. At least five years professional 
experience including teaching and/or 
research in the subject. 

(d) Veterinary Ofliccr (Lecturer) 
under All India Coordinated Research 
Project 'To determine (he Economic 
of Milk Production under intensive 
dairy Tarming conditions in relation to 
high yielding varieties of cereals and 
cash crops". Hcadquarter-Vallabhnagar 
(Temporary). 

(e> Assistant Geneticist (Lecturer) 
under ICAR Scheme on "CoHection 
Evaluation and maintenance of germ- 
plasm of moth, (Phaseotus aconitifolius) 
and Cowpea (Vigna Sinenses) — One 
temporary). 

(0 Junior Engineer (Leclurcr) under 
All India Coordinated Research Project 
for Dryland Agricultore — One (Tenipo- 
rary). 

(g) Hoflicuhuriat (Lecturer) at Re¬ 
gion^ Station of Agricultural Research, 
Banswara — One (Temporary). 

(h) Aasistani Statistician (Lecturer) 
under All India Coordinated Research 
Project on Oil Seed (Sesamum) ~ One 
(Temporafy). 

Grade: Rs. 400-40-800-50-950 plus 
usual aUowanoes. 

QuaUflcationa fur the post at (d) 

At least a good second class Bache¬ 
lor’s degree followed by o good second 
class Mast^'s degree in Veterinary 
Scierce and/or any related discipline or 
an equivalrat post-graduate qualifica¬ 


tions. At least three years' experience 
in ^research on health control in a large 
dairy herd, as evidenced by published 
work. 

DaairaUe; Doctorate in Dairy Hus¬ 
bandry or Veterinary Science. 

QuilUlcitlons for the post at (ej 

At least a good second clas Bache¬ 
lor's degree in Science or Agriculture 
followed by a good second gta** Master's 
degree in Botany/Agricultural Botany 
or Plant Breeding and Cenetio from a 
recognised institution. At least three 
years experience of research in the sub¬ 
ject as evidenced by the published work 
including teaching experience. 

DedraUe: Ph.D. in the subject. 
Knowledge of Foreign language. Know¬ 
ledge of modem methods of field ex¬ 
perimentation. 

Qiallflcatieiia for the post at(f) 

At least a good second class Bache¬ 
lor’s degree in Agricultural Engineering/ 
Civil Engineering follow'ed by a good 
.second class Master’s d^ree in Agricul¬ 
tural Engineering or Civil Engineer¬ 
ing. At lca.st three years experience of 
research in Agricultural Engineering 
or Civil Engineering relating to engi¬ 
neering aspects of Dryland Agriculture 
a.s evidertc^ by publ»hed work includ¬ 
ing teaching experience. 

Desirable: Knowledge of modern 
methods of investigation in engineering 
aspects of Dryland Agriculture and fami¬ 
liarity with farm Machlneiy and tillage 
equipment. 

Qualirkadoos for tbe post al (g) 

At least a good second class Bache¬ 
lor’s degree in Agriculture followed by 
a good second clas Master's degree in 
Horticulture from a recognised institu¬ 
tion. Al least three years experience 
of degree and post-graduate teaching 
and/or research in ti^ subject as evi¬ 
dent by (he published work. 

Desirable: Ph.D. in the subject. 

QuaUfkatioiB ftN- the post at (h) 

At least good second clas Bachelor’s 
degree followed by a good second class 
Master's degree in Staiislics/Agrkultural 
Sutisiics. Three years research and/or 
teacMng experience at a post-graduate 
level as applied to agriculture as evi¬ 
denced by the published work. 

DeabaUc: PhD in Statistics. 

V. Directorate <a Extension Ediiatkm 

(i) Asistant Editor — One (Perma¬ 
nent). 

(ii) Subject Matter ^recialist (Soils) 
under ICAR Scheme of National 
Demonstration of Major Crops — One 
(Temporary). 

(iif) l.acturer in Animal Husbandry 
(Extenrion Specialist) — One (Tempo¬ 
rary). 

Grade: Rs. 400-40-8(X)-S0-950 plus 
usual allowances. 


QuoUfkatloiiB for the poet at 

B.Sc. Ag. followed M.Sc. Ag. in 
Extension Education with good second 
doss. Experience of teachning/research/ 
extension for three years preferably. 
Experience in publication of various 
Agricultural Bulletins and isue pamph¬ 
lets in Hindi will be essential. 

DedraUe: Able to handle farmers cor¬ 
respondence service and advise them. 
Ability to converse freely in Hindi and 
Local language. 

Qnottficadoiia for the post at (Ii) 

Master's degree or equivalent in the 
subject, three years exprience of working 
with farmers and demonstrations selec¬ 
ted to the subject. 

DeairaUe: Ability to free converse in 
Hindi and local dialect. Aptitude for 
working with village people. 

Cmdilions: Candidates selected are 
liable to be posted anywhere in Rajas¬ 
than. 

Quolifkatiom for the post at (Ui) 

At least a good second class Bache¬ 
lor’s degree in Agriculture followed by a 
first class Masters d^ree in Animal 
Husbandry/Poultry or a g(^ 

second class Master's degree with at 
least three years teaching/research/ex¬ 
tension experience in the subject, or 
Ph.D. in (he subject. 

Desirable: Knowledge of modem 
methods in Poultpi Intension work. 
Practical experience in cattle and poultry 
management. Knowledge in lan¬ 
guage and Hindi. 

VI. SuperiotoHlent Physical Education 
at the C^lege of Technology and Agri¬ 
cultural Engineering — One (Perma¬ 
nent) 

Grade: Rs. 400-40-800-50-950 plus 
usual allowances. 

Qualifialions: A post graduate Dip¬ 
loma or certificate or a degree in Physi¬ 
cal Education, 

Desirable ; A good working knowl- 
ledge of Hindi written in Deonagri 
Script and one of the RAl^hani Dia¬ 
lects. Specialisation, if any, in curricular 
activities. 

VIT. Aasistaiit Project Officer under 
Dairy Extension Project, Pilot Milk 
Supply Scheme — Two (Temporary). 

Grade: Rs. 375-25-550-30-8^ plus 
usual allowances. 

Qnalifkations: A second clas or 
better B.Sc. Ag., B.Sc. (Dairying), 
I.D.D., N.D.D. or an equivalent degree 
or diploma of an Indian or Foreign Uni¬ 
versity, having experience of procure¬ 
ment and transport of Milk, testing fin* 
chemical as welt as bacteriological qua¬ 
lity, Accounting Organisation of co¬ 
operative societies and supervision of 
staff. Preference will be given to those 
who are experienced in all phases of 
Dairy operation, management and ope¬ 
ration. 

VIII. Assistant Convptndler at the Uni¬ 
versity Administrative Office — One 
(Permanent). 
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Crade: 375>25-55(K-30-8S0 plus usual 
allowaDces. 

QoBltflcatiaB: M.Com. wiih 3 yean 
experience of matters relating to finance 
and accounts of a University, a College 
or an institute of higher teaming or re« 
search or of a Government Department. 
A Chartered Accountant would be pre¬ 
ferred and in his case the condition of 
experienoe may be wahTd. 

IX. fostractor at the College of Veteri¬ 
nary & Animal Science, Wkaner — 
One (Temporaiy). 

Grade: Rs. 22S-20'28S-25433-EB-2S 
560>30-800 plus usual allowances. 

QaallflealioBs: A degm or diploma 
in Veterina;y Science with good acade¬ 
mic career with aptitude for teaching 
and research work. Post-graduate train¬ 
ing will be considered as additional quati- 
(teations. 

NOTES: 

1. Number of post may be increased 
or decreased. 

2. Those candidates who had already 
applied for the posts in response to the 
following earlier advertisements need 
not apply again and their cases will be 
consider^ alongwiih fresh applicants. 
If there is any change in their qualihca- 
tions/'experience etc, the same may be 
intimat^ on plain paper within due 
date so that ihcir candidatures may be 
considered nccordingly: 

Advt. No. 1/7J, dated 18.3.71: 

AdvL No. 6/71, dai^ 16.3.71; 

Advt. No. 9/71, dated 18.8.71; 

Advt. No. 10,ni, dated 20-9-71; 

Advt. No. 11/71, dated 17.12.71; 

Advi. No. 2/72, dated IS. 3.72; 

Advt. No. 3/72, dated 19.5.72; 

Advt. No. 4/72. dated 14.7.72. 

Registrar. 

SAURASHTRA UMVERSTIT 
RAJKOT 

Applications in the prescribed form 
are invited for the post of PRINCIPAL 
(For University Conducted Sir P.P. 
Institute of &ience, Bhavnagar) in the 
scale of Rs. 600-50-1250 or Rs. 700-40- 
1100 (as per rules in force). 

The post is permanent and carries 
benefit erf Contributory Provident Fund. 
Dearness allowance w'ill be paid as per 
nils. Free housing accommodation 
will be provided. Higher initial pay in 
the scale may be cortsideied in case of 
exceptionally qualified and experienced 
persois. Qualifications and ex^rience 
relaxable in special cases. Candidate in 
employment mu^ submit their applica¬ 
tions throu^ their present employers. 
Candidates if not knowing Gujarati 
will be required to pick-up Gujarati 
within a reasonable period. Age ordina- 
liiy not exceeding 55 years. 

The candidate must have the minimum 
laalifications and experience necessary 
h>r recogniton as a Post-Graduate 
teacher in a Sctence subject taught 
und^ the Science Faculty. Administra¬ 
tive experience as the Head of the 


Department in any college or a Fli.D. 
Degree in a Sctence subject will be goiish 
oei^ as a additional qualification. 

Applicatiem forms and detail of 
other qualifications and experience re¬ 
quired will be available l>om theR^is- 
trar. Sauraahira University, Rajkot on 
sending a self addressed en^i^ of the 
size 23 X It ems with postage stamps 
worth 65 paise. 

An)lkaiion in six copies accompanied 
by Indian Postal Order for Rs. 5/- 
crossed in favour of Re^rar, Saunsh- 
cra Univer^'ty. Rajkot snouhl reach (his 
office on or b^ore 15(h May. 1973. 

V. M. DESAI, 
Regrrmor. 

THE MAHARAJA SAYAJIRAO 
UMVERSITV OP BARODA 
BARODA 
Notifteation No. 1 

Applications in the prescribed form 
are invited for the following posts in 
the Univenity Service. 

FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY AND 
ENGINEERING 

1. Professor in Eiecirical Engineer¬ 
ing. 

2. Professor in Chemical Engineer¬ 
ing. 

3. Reader in Textile Chemistry. 

Grade : 

Professor: Rs, I!00-S0-I30B-60- 
1600 

Reader: Rs. 700-50-1250 

Prescribed application forms and 
details of qualincaiions and experience 
required for ihe posts will be available 
from the under^gned on payment of 
Crossed Postal Order of Rs. I/- only. 

The application forms along with 
the Crosa^ ftstal Order of Rs. 7.50 
for the above posts should reach the 
Registrar, on or before 21st May, 1973. 

No correspondence will be entertain¬ 
ed for incomplete and late applications. 

K.A. AMIN, 
f/mivrsfry Registrar. 

LTNIVERSITY OF JAMMU 

J.AMMU TAWl 
NOTICE 

Applications on prescribed forms are 
invir^ for the ft^lowing posts to reach 
Ihe undersigned on or bnore May 15, 
1973 :— 

1. Professors in the scale of Rs. 1100- 
1600. One each in the subject of Physics 
(Theoretical). Geol^ and Sanskrit. 
(A (Krson of exceptional merit may be 
consdered for ar^inlmenl as Snior 
Professor in Physics in (he scale of 
Rs. 1600-1800}. 

2. Readers in the Scale of Rs. 700- 
1250, one each in Zoology and Punjabi. 

3. Lecturers (Rs. 400-950) in 

(а) Punjabi. 

(б) Zoology (Specialization in Ichth¬ 
yology). 

(c) Economics (specialization in 
Advanced Economic Theory w 
International Economics, or 
Comirarative Economic Deve¬ 
lopment); 


(d) Busineas AdministraUon (expe¬ 
rience of preparation of cases and 
leaching of Managerial Econo¬ 
mics). 

For full details and prescribed forms, 
(rfease apply by aoiding a crosred postal 
or d er for Re. I/- drawn in favour of 
the Registrar, University of Jammu, 
Jammu, cashable at Jammu post office. 

K. K. GUPTA. 

Registrar 

INDIAN INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, BOMBAY 
POWAf. BOMBAY 
RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIP/ 
FELLOWSHIPS IN ENGC./TECH. 
1973-74 Session 
Advstbonail No. 746 

Research Scholarships in Engineering/ 
Technology of the value of Rs. 2S0/- 
p.m.. Research Fellowships of the value 
of Rs. 400/- p.m. and post doctoral 
Fellowships of the value of Rs. SOOi'- pjn. 
are available in the following Depart¬ 
ments of the Institute. Details of the 
research facilities and programmes of 
the various Departments W'ill be available 
from Deputy Registrar (Academic). 

Application forms may be obtained 
from the Deputy Registrar (Academic) 
on request accompanied b>' self-addrcssicd 
stamped (50 paise) envelope of the rize 
28x13 m. superscribed "APP|JCATJC>N 
FOR RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIP/ 
FELLOWSHIP IN. 

(Drench of Engineering) 

Completed application forms aavm- 
panied by crossed postal order for Rs. 5/- 
payablc to the Indian Institute of Tech¬ 
nology', Bombay, must reach hint at the 
Institute by 20th June, 1973. 

In the case of candidates belonging 
to Scheduled Castes/Schedulcd Tribes, 
speaal consideration will he shown in 
the matter of admission. 

Candidates called for interview' will 
be paid a single HI class railway fare by 
the shortest route from the place of 
residence to Ihe Institute and back. 

The areas of research in which facili¬ 
ties are available and the minimum 
qualifications required are given below; 

1. Aenraaiitlcil Eegbiecrliig : 

(1) Aerodynamics 

{a) Boundary Layers on Curved 
Surfaces. 

(6) Separated Flows. 

(r) Jet Interaction with Bodies. 

(2) Propufsion 

(а) Aerothermodynomics. 

(б) Performance of Turbo- 
machines. 

(c) Engine Cocriing and Heat- 
transfer Studies, 

(d) Combustion—^Flaine^ 
Stabilization and Fuel Addi¬ 
tives. 

(e) Vibrations of High Speed 
Rotors. 

(3) Aiieimlt Sfncima 

(a) Finite Element Methods. 

(b) Composites. 

(c) Structural Dynamics. 

(4) Aircraft Systems-^ 
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2. Chenkal Enslimriqg : (I) Auto- 
metioa in Chemical Indusirica (2) In¬ 
organic Process Industnes. (3) Organic 
Process Induslrka, (4) Technology of 
Fuels, (S) Technology of SiUcaies, (6) 
Unit Opmtiona, (7) Optimization and 
S/oiuiaiiofi. 

3. ClfO Engfawering : (a) Hydraulic 
Engg- ’ Theoretial Fluid Mechanics, 
2. Ground Water Flow, 3. Free Surface 
How. 

(b) Soil £>V7- : I • Basic Soil Mecha¬ 
nics, 2. Soil Stabilization, 3. Founda- 
lion Interaction Problems and Earth 
Dam Problems, 4. Dynamics of Soil 
Media, S. Mechanics of Swelling Soil 
Media, 6. Rock Mechanics. 

(c) Structural Engiueering : I. Mate¬ 
rials of construction, 2. Static and Dyna¬ 
mic problems in framed and grid struc¬ 
tures (building.^, bridges etc.) and thin 
walled structures (plates and shells used 
in pressure vessels and oilier complex 
siructuresj, 3. Sys(cm.v analysis and 
probabilistic dc.'tign. 4. Optimization. 5. 
Numerical methods and computer pro¬ 
gramming, 6. Biomechanics. 

4. Electrical Engmcmiig (iacluding 
Electronics) : I. Rotating Machines, 2. 
Power Systems prniection. 3. Control 
Systems, 4. Instrumentation (integrated 
circuits), 5. Solid State Microwave Devic¬ 
es and Integrated circuits. A, Microwave 
l-nginecting, 7. Commi<nic.siion Theory 
and Sy'stcm.s, if. Thin IHIm Technology, 
9, Computer Systems, 

5. Mechanical Eiminmiiig : I. Ma¬ 
chine Tool and Metal Cutting, 2. l.C. 
Engineering 3. Fluid Mechanics and Fluid 
Machinery, 4. Thermodynamics and Heat 
Transfer, S. Refrigeration and Air Con¬ 
ditioning, 6. Mcial Casting and Metal 
Forming. 

6. Metallurgical Enginccrifig 1. 
Phase Traruformaiions, 2. Fracture 
Mechanics, 3. DilTusion and Sintering, 
4. Thermodynamics of Metallurgical pro¬ 
cesses, 5. Extraction of ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals, 0. Raw materials prepa¬ 
ration. 

Mlnlmnin Quallficalions : 

(>> A good Bachelors degree in ap¬ 
propriate branch of Engineering for Re¬ 
search Scholarsliip of Rs. 250/- p.m. for 
research scholarships in Department of 
Chemical, Electrical or Metallurgical 
Engineering, candidates with a good 
Master's degree in Mathematics, Phy'sics, 
Chemistry will also be eligible. Candi¬ 
dates with a Master's degree in Chemical 
Technolo^ are also eligible for research 
scholarships in some fields in Chemical 
Engineering. 

All Research Scholars holding 
Bachelor's degree in Engineering and 
starting with Rs. 250/- p.m. will be eligi¬ 
ble for consideration for Research 
scholar^ip on Rs. 400/- p.m. after two 
years Study/Research. 

(//) A good Masters degree in appro¬ 
priate branch of Engineering/Technology 
for Research Fellowship of Rs. 400/- 
p.m. 

(Hi) A Ph.D. degree in appropriate 
brai^ of EngineenngATediDology for 
Post-doctorel Fellow^ip of Rs. 500/- 
p.m. 


Candidates whobave nppaeied t a 
qualifying examination and are awaiting 
results are also eligible to apply. 

Postal requests for application forms, 
received without a self-addrtfsed. ade¬ 
quately stamped and duly superscribed 
envelope of the appropriate size, or 
received after 13th June 1973, will not be 
entertained. 

INDIAN INSTITUTE OP 
TECHNOLOGY, BOMBAY 
POWAI. BOMBAY 400076 
Advortiscmait No. 744 

Admission to M.Sc. courses in Science 
subjects I973>74 Se^on. 

Applications are invited for admission 
10 M.^. courses in : 

(1) Applied Geology 

Duration : 3 years 

(2) Chemistry 

Duration : 2 years 

(J) Malhcmaiics 

Duration : 2 years 

(4) Physics 

Duration : 2 years 

The courses are scheduled to start 
on I St August, 1973. Students are required 
to reside in the institute Hostels. 

Candidates will be required to appear 
for interview and a writim lest at the 
Institute at Bombay at their own expens¬ 
es on an assigned date. 

The Institute provides financial assis¬ 
tance in the form of scholarships and 
freeships. Scholarships of Rs. 75/- p.m. 
each are awarded to 25 per cent of stu¬ 
dents admitted to each course. In addi¬ 
tion 10 per cent of the students may be 
awarded free tuition on ground.^ of need. 

Mlaiimim QualificatioiB 

Applied Geology : A Bachelor's De¬ 
gree in Science with Geology as the 
Principal subject and Physics or Che¬ 
mistry or Mathematics as other subjecl(5) 
with at least 55 per emt marks at the 
final examination. 

Chemistry : A Bachelor's Degree with 
Chemistry (main) and Physics (subsi¬ 
diary); or Physics (main) and Chemistry 
(subsidiary) or Chemistry, Physics and 
Maihematta, with atleast 55 per cent 
marks at the final examination. 

Mathematics : A Bachelor's Degree 
with Mathematics (Mqjor/Main) and 
Physics (Minor/Subsidiary), or with 
Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry 
with minimum 55 per cent marks at the 
final examination. 

Physics : A. fl.So. (Hons.) Degree 
with ^ysics (main). Mathematics (sub¬ 
sidiary) or Mathematics (main). Physics 
(subsidiary) or B.Sc. with Physic, Che¬ 
mistry and Mathemaiicsw'ith at least 55 
per cent marks at the final examination. 

Candidates belongiiv to sdieduled 
Caste/Tribes will be considered for admis¬ 
sion provided dtey hsve obtained st least 
SO per ccat marks st the Fioal Examina- 
dM. Spcrisl considerarion will be shown 
to tbtn in the matter of admisdons and 
award of seboiarships and FmsUps. 

Notwithstanding the above, a candi¬ 
date posse^Dg Bachelor’s Degree in 
Enginetfing of this Institute and wishiiv 
to se^ admission to M.Sc. courses in 


Physics, Chemistry or MathematicB may 
be considered on individual merits of 
the case. 

Candiates who have appeared for 
the corresponding qualifying examina¬ 
tion in Myy/June 1973 and are awaiting 
results are also eligiable to apply. 

The course in APPLIED GEOLCXi 
comprises course work on difier^it 
subj^s, work on an assigned problem 
and geological field work. The speciaU- 
salion would largely be in the areas of 
Engineering geology. Mineralogy, Petro¬ 
logy and E^conomic geology. 

The course in CHEMISTRY offerr 
excellent opportunities for training 
in Chemistry on modern lines. 'Hiis in¬ 
cludes Quantum Chemistry, Statistical 
thermodynamics. Solid stale Chemistry 
and Physics, Crystal and molecular 
structure. Chemical and Electrodiemical 
kinetics. Physical, Organic and Inorganic 
Chemistry, Reaction mechanism. Natu¬ 
ral Products Chemistry, Co-ordination 
and analytical Chemistry, ^emical ins¬ 
trumentation and Application to analyti¬ 
cal problems. 

The course in MATHEMATICS 
olTers excellent opportunities for a broad 
based training in Maihemuiics on modem 
lines. The contents cover basic areas of 
Pure and Applied Mathematics, with 
Statistics and Operations Research and 
Numerical Analysis and (Zomputer Pro¬ 
gramming. In the second year some scope 
is provided for advanced training in one 
of these areas. The course is designed to 
make it useful cither for teaching and 
research in Maihematics or industry 
orienied careers. 

The course in PHYSICS has been 
designed to give the students a good 
preparation in the basic subjects such as 
Classical and Quantum Mechanics, Elec¬ 
tromagnetic theory and Mathematical 
Physics. Workshop pj-actice and Electro¬ 
nics are taught to all students by engi¬ 
neering faculties. In second year there is 
scope for specialisation in certain branch¬ 
es of Physics. 

Application forms can be had from 
the Deputy Registrar (Academic) by 
enclosing a self-addressed stamped (50 
paise stamp) envelope of size 23x10 cms. 
superscribed ''Admis.sion M.Sc. couisc(s) 
in. Completed applica¬ 

tions with Postal Order(s) of the value of 
Rs. 51- must reach the Deputy Registrar 
(Academic) by idih June, 1973. 

Postal r^uesis for application form, 
received without a self-addressed, ade¬ 
quately stamped and duly super^bed 
envelope of the appropriate size, or 
recetv’^ after 9th June, 1973, w'ill not be 
enter luined. 

INDIAN INSirnJTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, BOMBAY 
POWAI, BOMBAY 400076 

RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS/ 

FELLOWSHIPS IN SCIENCES, 
SOCIAL SCIENCES AND 
HUMANITIES 
1973-74 Session 
AdverfiseiBevt No. 745 

Research Scholarships of the value 
of Rs. 250/- p.m. and Postdoctoral 
Fellowships of the value of Rs. 500/- p.m. 
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are avaUa^ in Chemistry, Geology, 
Humanities and Social Sciences, Mathe- 
metics and I%ysics, 

Exodlent facilities exist at the Insti¬ 
tute for carrying out research in many 
of the modern discipUnes in the lespec- 
tive dqjartmeats. Application forms may 
be obtained from the Deputy R^istrar 
(Acadmtic) on request accompanied by 
a self-addressed stamped (50 paise 
stamp) envelope of size 28x13 cms. 
super^bed Application for Research 
SchoJarship/Fellowship in. 


(Branch of Science) 

Completed application forms accompa¬ 
nied by a cro^^ postal order for Rs. 5/- 
payable to the Indian Institute of Techno¬ 
logy, Bombay must reach the Deputy 
Registrar by 20th June 1973 

1b (he case of candidates belon^tii^ to 
Scheduled Caste.Tribes, special considc- 
deration will be sbonn lo the matter of 
adnuasioB. 

Candidates have to appear for inter¬ 
view at the Institute before final selec¬ 
tion. Candidates called for interview will 
be paid a single III class railway fire bv 
the shortest route from the place of ix'si- 
dence to the Insiiiuie and luck. 


Miolmum Qoalificatioiis 

A first class or high second class 
Master's degree for research scholarship 
and Ph.D. degree for post-doctoral 
fellowship in the appropriate subjects. 

Candidates who have appeared for 
the Master's degree examination and 
are awaiting results are also eligible to 
apply. 

The areas of 5;peci.*tlisaiion are given 
below: 

I. Departmtiiii of Chemisuy : I. Solid 
State Chimistry and I^ysics, 2. Crystal 
and Molecular Structure, 3. Chemical 
and Mossbauer Spectroscopy. 4. El^tro- 
cheipistry S. Therttvodynamics, f». Co¬ 
ordination Chemistry, 7. Analytical Che¬ 
mistry, 8. Chemistry of Natural Pro¬ 
ducts, 9. Synthetic Organic Chemistry. 

II. Cwhgy ; (Deptt. of Civil Eagg.) 
1. Petrology and Mineralogy, 2. Econo¬ 
mic Geology, 3. Engineering Geology. 

III. Deparlmeni of hunuinities St, 
Social Sciences (A first class or high 
second clas Bachelor’s and Master's 
degrees for Research Scholarship and 
ni.D. degree for Post-doctoral Fellow¬ 
ship in the appropriate subjwls). I. 
English, 2. Economics, 3. Philosophy. 

4. Behavioral Sciences (Psychology, 
Anthropology, Sociol^, Management 
Sdenoe). A candidate is required to sub¬ 
mit a typed note of about 600 words 
outlining tne pn^msed theme of research 
aJcmgwith application. 

IV. D^wtmear of Mathematics : J. 
Functional Analysis and Approximation 
Th»ry, 2. Complex Analyst^ 3. Numeri-' 
cal Analysis, 4. Fluid ' M^anics, 5. 
ElaMlcily, 6. Stalistics. 


V. Deptvtment of Fkysies : 1. Solid 
State ntysics, Expenmental and Theore¬ 
tical, X Nuclear Physics, Experimental 
and Theoretical, 3. Atomic and Mole¬ 
cular Slniclun and Spectroscopy. 4. X~ 
ray Spectroscopy and CrystalioBraphy. 

Postal requests for appUcatioo fom. 
received without a self-addressed, ade¬ 
quately stamped and duly superscribed 
envelope of the appropriate size, or re¬ 
ceived after llih June 1973. will not be 
entertained. 

SHIV All UNIVERSITY, 
KOLHAPL!R-41fi004 

Applications are invited for the 
following posts;— 

(1) Chemistry : I Reader-—Organic. 

(2) Marhenmties : I Lecturer (Func¬ 
tional Analysis Topology, Abstract 
Algebra. Operation Research). 

(3) Enyfish’. 2 Lecturers. 

(4 1 Boinny i I l ecturer (AngiL>s- 
perm.x. Physiology (c Cytology). 

(.5) I'rench : I Lecturer. 

fj\‘rrriJM : t Lecturer. 

(7) IJhntry Science ; 1 Lecturer. 

(S) Me-Jk'iU O^icer ; ) Post. 

Qua'irications & Kx|»rieiice ; 

M.B. B.S. Willi adequate experience. 
Pay scales : 

(1) Reader : Rs. 700-SD-I2.'«. 

(2) Lecturer : Rs. 400-40-800-50-9.^. 

(3) Lecturer in LilNnry .Science ; 
Rs. 400-30-640-FB-40-800. 

(4) Medical Officer : Rs. 400-.H)-640- 
Efr40-800. 

(i) Non-Practising allowance Rs. 

150- P.M. 

(if) Vehide-allowance Rs. 25/- P.M. 

(iff) Plus other allowances as per 

University rules. 

Details of the qualifications etc., 
alongwith prescribed form of application 
for the post of Reader &. Lecturer can 
be had from the University Office. 
Application for the post of Medical 
Officer may be sent on plain paper. 

Applications stating particulars re¬ 
garding the date of birth, qualifications, 
experience, present employment etc., 
should reach the Registrar. Shivaji Uni¬ 
versity, Vidyanagar, Knlhapur-416004, 
on or More 25tli May. 1973. 

Kolhapur: USHA ITHAPE 

Feifistrar 

UNIVERSITY OF INDORE, 
INDORE 

ADVERTI^MENT 
No. Estl IIU3V73 

Applications are iovrted for the follow¬ 
ing posts in the University teaching De- 
panmdnt of Education:— 

Name of post—^No. of —Pay-ncale 

Pnrfeam^l^Rs If00-50-130(L60-]600 


Reader—I ^Rs. 700-50-1250. 
Lecturer—4 —Rs. 40(M(MH)0-50-950. 


The above scales carry with them 
Deamec Allowance and the benefit of 
Provident Fund sod Gratuity in ec- 
cordance with the rules of the lAki- 
venity. 

2. MINIMUM QUAIJFICATIONS 

(a) Pnfestf 

(i) Should possess a first or high second 
cl^ Master's Degm in Education from 
an Indian University or an equivalent 
qualification from a foreign University. 

(ii) Should possess a Research Degree 
in Education at Doctorate Icvvl and 
publidied research work. 

(iii) Should have a minimum of ten 
years exf.icricnu: of iciiching at post¬ 
graduate level in Education. 

(iv) Shinild PCIS.XJS5 experience of 
guiding succcsid'ully research aindi- 
dates at Pii, l>. level fivr at least 7 yjars. 

(b) Reader 

(1) .Should possess u first or high 
.second t'luss Master s fkgrec in LLduca- 
tion fioin an Indian Univeniiiy or an 
equivalent qualilicalion from a foreign 
University. 

Iii) Shv-vuld po.>ctcss a Research Deg¬ 
ree in LduvMlionai Divtoraic level OH 
published research work. 

till) Should have a minimum of three 
>cais experience of teaching post-gra¬ 
duate cla.s.scs in Edueation and rrseaa'h 
—experience of three vears. 

fc) l.crlufcr 

Should po!i»css a (irsi or high second 
Class Ma.sicr'.-s Degree in Education 
from an Indian University or an equi- 
valcm quuliivcaiion from a foreign 
University. Noti;;— 

(l> In ihc case of candidates holding 
oiilsianding academic and rsearch quah- 
ficaiions the University rnay relax the 
condition about the period of experience 
by at the most one ycai. 

(2) Knowledge of Hindi is csential 
for all the above posts. 

3. Applications may be made oa 
plain paper giving full pariiculiiis of 
name, age, acadermc qualifica liana, ex¬ 
perience. research particulars, puUica- 
lions alongwith attested copies of 
mark.s Maicmcni.s/certi(icaics etc. to¬ 
gether with crossed postal order of Rs. 7 
marked payable to the "Registrar, Uni¬ 
versity of Indore, Indore. "The enve¬ 
lope should be marked APPLICATION 

FOR THE POST OF."andshould 

reach the undersigned by registered post 
not later than 2lsi May 1973. 

Candidates selected for interview will 
be required to iravri at their own ex¬ 
penses. 

(G.N. TandBB) 
R^iitiv. 
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MAJOR NEW SUPPLEMENT... 

MIRRORS THE CHANGING 
VOCABULARY OF OUR TIMES 

A SUPPLEMENT TO THE 
OXFORD ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 

VOLUME 1 A-G 


This new Suppiement to the Oxford Engfish 
Dictionary is an indrspensabie reference work for 
anyone who has a serious interest in the living 
language with which we communicate. 

A Supplement to the Oxford English Dictionary 
wilt be hailed as the most Important event in 
English lexicography since the publication of the 
monumental Oxford English Dictionary itself 
over 40 years ago. 

1331 pages 

£1500 
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Youth 

Against 

Famine 


The ladian ecoBCHny hai been liBked closely with the rains all these years. 
Their failure has led to drought and famine. Their excess has resulted in 
cyclone and floods, causing wide spread loss of standing crops. The avail’ 
able statistics show that some part of the country or the other on an average, 
experiences after every five years drought and scarcity conditions. In recent 
years India has faced serious droughts in 196S and again during 1966’67. 
But the year 1972-73 has experienced unprecedented drought both in magni¬ 
tude and intensity. 21.19 crores of people in two hundred twMtyseven 
districts in twenty states have been affected. Youth against famine cam¬ 
paign has been launched to involve the youth on a massive and organised 
scale to tackle this problem. 

The Government of India have agreed to meet the entire expenditure 
of the campaign. Forty two camps have already been concluded in Guja¬ 
rat, twentysix are currently in operation. One hundred and twenty more 
camps are in progress in the States of Bihar, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, My¬ 
sore, Maharashtra, Orissa and Tamil Nadu. Uptil now about 5,000 uni¬ 
versity and college students and 5,000 non-student youth have participated 
in these camps. Though the preparations for these camps have been delayed 
in ccrtan regions due to university examinations yet the response is very en¬ 
couraging. In Kerala, especially the girl students have been very enthusias¬ 
tic and a number of women camps have been organized successfully. In 
Cochin, the girls have completed 1385 ft. of contour bundings and are busy 
making approach roads to paddy fields. 

Our education system has failed to provide enough opportunities for 
the youth to come in direct contact with the community and to be of ser¬ 
vice to them. There is a big gap between the educated and the uneducated 
classes, the intelligentsia and the masses. The youth against famine cam¬ 
paign seeks to ractify the situation to some extent. Its aim is to make 
the students aware and conscious of their social responsibilities. The scheme 
provides opportunities to students and non-student youth to live and work 
together, and develop better understanding and appreciation of each others 
role in national development. Through these compaigns, students would 
realise the dignity of labour. They can involve themselves more closely 
in plannimg, organizing and executing youth projects. It will give them 
enough opportunity to deepen their understanding and to shaipen their 
skills. This would make education more relevant to present day needs and 
situation. An attempt has invariably been made to link the^eAKafional 
objectives with the developmental objectives. The pMjecls have been de¬ 
signed to increase water supply, food production ari to conserve soil 
and water supply. Lectures, symposia and debates are faalid within the cn^s 
regularly. Discussions with villagers are arranged to remow tlfltr dBfiod- 
lies. Everywhere the rural masses have come fonmfl to ri tg i i rt . Ihw co¬ 
operation in a big way. 

There is a harmonious way in which the government agencies, iuuveQl||t 
authorities and voluntary workers are cooperating to moke |haae iisopuiiinag 
successful. The success of these camps has encouraged ibe Mtentzy of 
Education to suggest to the universities that national service be made 
cular activity. ITie ciuestion is under close examination of the facuItAHtcf 
all the universities. The University Grants Commisnon has also been iv 
quested to get this question examined through the various subject panels 
and suggest means to make national service a continuing intensive intra- 
cnnici^ activity. 


ROLE OF AGRICULTURAL^UNIVERSITIES AS AN EFFECTIVE 

instrument of service to the people 

A. L. Fletcher 


It is an incontr<>vcruble fact that even our 
agricultural univeisities are turning; out more gra¬ 
duates thnn the public and private sectoj-s are pre¬ 
pared to accept, that most of these graduates are 
aft^ white-collar jobs, that a good few are un¬ 
employable and that only a percentage ever 

return to the hind or possess the initiative or lucan^ 
to start their own agro-business or enterprise. At 
the same time, it must be recognised that in several 
TJniversiUet>. the faculty do not have the rafuisite 
sense of security, proper housing or basic facilities, 
and that practically all research scientists ai-e tem¬ 
porary hands with ull the attendant liandicups. 
Political interference in uppoinlnienls and promo¬ 
tions may. in certain places, be anotlicr limiting 
factor. In certain States, the University may not be 
exclusively responsible for research or may nut 
even be concerned with research ul all. 

In the area of extensitm service to fanners. Imi- 
vcrsiiies are not entirely responsible but share res¬ 
ponsibility with government officials. I'his arrange¬ 
ment works well in certain Slaie.s. but not so w'cll 
in others. 

SoggeslioDs and Remedies 

Teaching 

(1) The present proliferation of graduates and 

postgraduates must be arrested and regulated 
with r^erence to the necdN ol the country 
in private and public sectors. 

(2) Every university must make a reasonably 

ndiable assessment of numbers of graduates 
and post-graduates to be produced in con¬ 
sultation with government departments con¬ 
cerned. banks, corpiirations. agro-industruil 
and business concerns and cducaiiooal and 
research institutions including itself. 

(3) Enrolment for degree progtamnics should 1^ 
strict and based not on marks secured in 
school examinations but on te.st.s prescribed 
by the university. These tests may lake the 
form of a period of six monlhs to a >'ear 
to be spent on a farm, preferably a farm run 
by the university, agro-industries or business, 
corporation or bank. The university farm 
should not be limited to crop cultivation but 
should include dairy, poultry, piggery, hor- 
UcuUurc, custom service units for land pre¬ 
paration, plant protection. harvesting, 
threshiiig, service of farm machinery etc. 
This multi-phased farm should be an ad- 
jiiDct of the Institute of Agricultural Tech- 

Sfiii A. L/Fklchlgr is the Viee-ehanceUor of Haryana 
Agricultural University^ Hissar, 
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nology. rraiiiing and Education- 

At the end of this period of practical 
apprenticeship, the student should ^ made 
to take a wriilen icsi. Based on ihe report 
on the student's apprenticeship (which wilt 
be in a prescribed form) and the results of 
the written the conipetcnl authority 

will deckle wdicthcr tlie candidate. 

(i) is good enough to he enrolled for a 

degree programme; or 

(ii) be enrolled for a suitable agricultural 
technology course of short duration: or 

(iiti 1)C advised lo give up all idca^s of an 
education in uariciiUural science or 
technology. 

When it is ilccidcd to accept a candidate for 
ii degree programme, the enrolment should not be 
in any particular college c>r agriciiliujal .science 
but should be in a neutral cullegc. to be designated 
University College. All basic sciences and 
humanities will he laiighi in this College, and with¬ 
in a year of enrolment in this college, the student, 
with the help of his Advi.scr, will decide on the 
.subject of his degree and join the appropriate 
college. 

TrsHiiog sml Education 

Inslitiile (Hi AgricuKural Technidtigy 

Every iinivcTsily should esUiblish, wiiiioui de¬ 
lay. the Jn-villutc of ApricLrliural IJeclmoIogy. 
'training and Ediicaiion. I’iic luiwtions of this Ins¬ 
titute will be: 

(a) to offer shint-icrm agrituliuial technology 
c<iursc*». to voiing farmers, potenlial farmers 
and those intcrcscd in stalling form of 
agn>-business or industry, including eu.stoiii 
service units for plant proletlion. land pre¬ 
paration etc. 

(b) to run refreslicr course.s for fainiers, exten¬ 
sion workers and .school teachers required 
to leach agi iculluial and animal husban¬ 
dry; 

(c) to train agricultural science graduates to be¬ 

come goexJ school teachers: 

The Vnivenily Oillcge 

This is the College lo which every student seeking 
admission to the University should be initially en¬ 
rolled. This college will have (he following func¬ 
tions 

fa) to airange for the apppeniiceship of the 
applicant in any one of the farming opera¬ 
tions. 



(b) to prQ>are the student for the entrance exa- 
minatiOQi 

(c) to decide, on the basis of the student's per¬ 
formance during apprenticeship and in the 
entrance examination, whether he should be 
enrolled for a degree programme or in the 
Institute of Agricullurul Technology or 
advised to take up some other vocation. 

(d) to teach al( degree students basic sciences and 
humanities, which is now the responsibility 
of the College of Basic Sciences and huma¬ 
nities: 

(e) assist ail students, including those wlio join 

the liisliluie of Agricultural 'J cclinology. 
Training and Education, to find jobs. Ihc 
Directorate of vStudent Counselling and 
Placement will be a part of the llnivei'siiy 
College; 

(f) to prepare students for interviews. i<)b com¬ 

petitions; 

(g) to cdiicalc them on standards of conduct 
expected of a university student and the 
proper and clTcciive use of facilities avail¬ 
able on the campus. 

Siudeot Counselling System 

It is unfortunate lluil Student Counselling is 
usually a farce and exists mainly on paper. The 
Dircclmate of Student C.'ovmscUing and IMacemcnl 
will be a purl of ilic Imivcrsiiy College and will be 
rcspiinsiblc for looking nftcr the interests of the 
student from the moment lie ov she seeks admission 
to the l.inivcrsily. Spedlie rcsp<mslbilitics of this 
Directorate will be: 

(a) to prepare and nuiintaiii the biodata of the 
student from the niouicnt he seeks admission 
to his departure from tt'<c V'nivcrslty; and 

(b) student coun.selling and placcnicni 

(c) In the last year of llie Bachelor's piogrummc, 
the Directorate i>f CiUinsclling and Place¬ 
ment should contact potential employers, 
arrange interviews of .students liy represen¬ 
tatives of such ciuploycrs ami when a stu¬ 
dent has t)cen chosen for u job subject to 
his passing, arranue at the college concern¬ 
ed, such spcciulisclj training us the employer 
may desire. 'Hie course work, in the last six 
months have Uie necessary flexibility. 

Criteria for udiuission to M.Sc. and Pli.D, 
programmes should be such that only those are 
udmiUed who will make go».id teachers. .sciciUisls 
or spccuiLusis. 

PrtKcdiirc for award of M.Sc. and Ph.D. deg¬ 
rees should be suitably niodilicd to ensure proper 
grading of the candidate. 

Teachers 

No system of education, however good, can 
succe^ without good teachers. The quality of 
teaching depends to a large extent on the quality 

teachers, their dedication and their human iiiter- 

m and solicitude for their students. There is at 


present no organised procedure for bringing about 
improvement in the calibre of our t each ere. My 
suggestions are: 

fa) Periodic refresher courses for teachers; 

(b) leaching, research and extension faculty 
should bo treated as an integrated whole 
and there should be regular transfer from 
one area to another; 

fc) exchange of teachers between universities for 
specified periods; 

(d) assessment of a teacher\ worth should be by 
a team of superiors, and the opinion 
students should be taken into account. 

Kes»earch 

Our country is beset with urgent problems 
which call for dedicaletl, sustained and purposeful 
rc&eardi. Our re}if)urcc.s arc limited, and ours is a 
grim race against time, and exploding population 
and underfed millions. 

fa) research should be essentially problem and 
production-oriented; 

(b) only supporting fundamental research should 
be undertaken; 

fc) there should be greater coordination between 

universities inter sc and between universities 
and national research institutions, to avoid 
duplicariim. ensure better collaboration and 
directum towards major objectives; 

fd) ali minor and pseudo research should be 
banned. 

(e) Every university should establish a Centre of 

advanccti Studies. exclu.sively for poslgra- 
duaic teaching and research only. The 
faculty of this Centre should, however, be 
expected to deliver special lectures to un¬ 
dergraduates. 

ff) there should be periodic and critical review 
of all impori.mt research projects. 

Extension Eduralion and Service 

India is a land of .small farmers and a great 
and iKrplexing variety of cultivation practices and 
cnipping patterns. Add to these our inhibitions and 
prohib'lfon.s in food habit.> and the foods we can 
or cannot lake and the great range of agro-climatic 
conditions. Ihe universities must, therefore, have a 
dynamic and well-slalTcJ and well-cquipp^ exten¬ 
sion .service, capable of: 

(a) rapidly Iransmilling the fruits of tested re¬ 
search to the farmer; 

(b) convincing the farmer of the soundnes.<i and 
bcnclits of new techniques?; 

(c) persuading our people to adopt more sensi¬ 

ble fotxf habits; 

(d) bringing about an improvement in villager's 
way of life, ih© upbringing of children and 
the running of their homes; 

fe) making effective use of all forms of mass 

media; 

(f) promptly tackling Ihe farmers' problems and 

—Continued on pqge 10 
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Case For Educotlonaf technologi( 

G. B. Sbah 


Educational technology is a new field. Most 
of (he teacbere do not have adequate uoderstaoding 

Ihe concept. The tenn now appears to have made 
im'oade in educational literature of India. Educa¬ 
tional technology refers to the development of a 
set of systematic methods and practical knowledge 
for designing, operating and testing schools as 
educational systems. It is a tiusm that education 
has been slow in using the gains of science and 
technology. Industry and defence on the contrary 
have bera very quick in using science and technology 
for their growth. 

Stolnrow argues that three major factors demand 
the marriage of education with technology: 

(a) the exploding world population; 

(b) the exponential rate at which new know^ 
h^ge is being generated; 

(c) the changing science and technology of 
our current society. 

Finn argues that in a technoloeially oriented so¬ 
ciety education should wed itself to science and 
teclmology. Education cannot wall itself off from 
technological advances. 


United States and the American Association of 
School Administrators have summarised the implica- 
tioDS of phenomenal growth of communication 
te^mology m the following statements: 

1. Mass communication has helped make a 
new kind of society. 

2. It has given the teacher a diAerenC kind of 
student to teach. 

3. It has modified the role of a teacher and 
the administrator. 

4. It has provided educators with new tools 
which can improve teaching and increase 
learning. 

The child at the turn of the century had hardly 
any communication devices to grapple with until he 
was able to read. Now the situation is different. 
In the age group of 6 to 11, an American child, on 
an average, spends 9B0 hours in the school 
while the same child spends 1340 hours before tele¬ 
vision. By the time he is 18. he spends a^ut 12000 
hours in the school and about 22000 hours watching 
television. The new pupil would require new ap¬ 
proaches to learning and teaching because of the fol¬ 
lowing reasons: -- 

(i) The pupil of today comes to the class 
room With much more general infornuition 
(ij) The pupifs secondary experience is enlarg¬ 
ed at the cost of primary experience. 
Lack of first hand experienee may affect 
learning. 

(Hi) The teacher loses some of hrs control over 
what is to be learned. 

(iv) The teacher gets partially relieved of the 
delivery of expository material 

(v) The teacher gels more time for other func¬ 
tions like guiding the underachievers, 
arranging discussions, providing enrich¬ 
ment exercises to the gifted, arranging 
visits to places of interest, organising and 
planning the use of mass media. 

(vi) There are many ways to teach other than 
lecturing. A variety of methods and 
media may prove more effective than 
single method and medium. 

(vif) Mass entertainment might affect the ability 
of today's student to concentrate on quiet 
routine communication of the class room, 
(viii) Mass media mcrease the commonness of 
experiences among students. 

(ix) The increased amount of facts learned 
outside the classroom require of ihe tea¬ 
cher better preparation because the pupils 
can ask penetrating questions. 

The promise is great for the teacher in the new 
methods and media to make the process of Jeanting 

—Coe/imetf on page B 


In 1951, McLuhan published his book, The 
'Mechanical Bride. He looked upon all media as 
exiensiOBS of human beings. In other words, radio 
was the exteniioa of the ear, television of ibc eye and 
the ear, cel^hoiM of the tongue and so on. *Meduim 
is the message', was his slogan. It is interesting to 
view a current roan in the perspective of his historical 
development The growth of communication media 
has remained cumulative. The man hpgan with face- 
to-face oral comunication. Until the invention 
of writing, oral communication was the important 
metlu^ of communication. The developnient of 
printing multiplied enormously the give ai^ take of 
messages. The invention of camera was a great leap 
forwaM in the process of comunication iKcause of 
the 'iflitston of reality* of a photograph. The phono- 
graf^ helped in storing the oral communication, 
the same facility which printing added to the written 
word. Radio could take human voice across thou¬ 
sands of miles. Radio and telephone conquered the 
time-lag for ear, television conquered the same for 
both tSc ear and the eye. The tape-recorder provid¬ 
ed storage facility for sound and videotape for both 
sound and sight. The computer is a new tool which 
may bring about an mrormation revolution. It may 
also Bee the stu^nt from becoming almost a godown 
of information through computer assisted iostructioti. 

The field of educatkm is vitally concerned with 
the rise of mass media and (he gros^ of technology 
of communicatkm. The Educational Policies Com- 
missioii of Phonal Educational Association of the 

Dr, Shah i» Jfead ^ the De p a rt ment of Edaeotkm, Technical 
Taaehen TirrBeiet hMWue, Madras, 

^ imniBimi sawSyitM 1973 


Central Institute of English and Foreign Languages 



The Central inr^lilute of ringlish was set up 
by ihc MinLsiry of Ldiic‘«iiioii, Gv)vcmmeiii of India 
in 1958 as an uiiUMioin^‘iis body managed by a 
Board of Governors. U’ improve the standards of 
the teaching in Lmglish in the country. The scope 
of the activities of the Institute was enlarged in 
1972 and it was renamed as die Central Institute of 
Ffnglish and Foreign l.anguages. The Institute con¬ 
ducts postgraduate ccrlilicatc course in the teaching 
of English and English .'duJie.'i. Keccnlly i^ular 
c«>urses for training teachers cf foreign languages 
at secondary and university levels have been added. 
A provision has also been made for specialised 
courses for training interpreters and translators in 
foreign languages. Evening ctiurses in foreign lan¬ 
guages are also planned. I he Institute has organiz- 
^ various research projects and produced materials 
in the field of teaching foreign languages to Indian 
atudents. Recently the university Grants Commission 
has recognised it as a deemed University. 

Teachii^ and Tr ainin g 

The academic work of the Institute is carried 

by the following dcpartnienls and units: (i) 
^parlmcnt of Phonetics and Spoken English; (ii) 
Oepartitient of Methods; (iii) Department of Lin¬ 
guistics and Contemporary English; (iv) D^ari- 
moil of English Literature; (v) Dq>artmeot of Ma- 


lerials Production: tvi> Department of Extension 
Services; <vii) Radio Unit: (viii) Correspondence 
Courses unit: (ix) Department of German. Courses 
in Russian, French and other foreign languages for 
teachers are proposed to be started shorlly. 

Research 

C^e of the important activities in tlte Institute 
is research on problems connected with the teaching 
of English at all leveJ.s of education in India. The 
Institute awards research fellowshms to encourage 
scholars to work in various fields. Research associa¬ 
tes are also appointed to work on projects taken up 
by individual departments. The Institute has beoi 
recognised by a number universities as a C^tre 
for research leading to the award of their Ph.D. 
degrees. Some of the important areas of research at 
the Institute are: (i) Phonetic and Spoken English; 
Iii) Remedial English; (ili) Improvement of reading 
skills; (iv) Contrastive Studies; (v) Dcacription of 
Indian English: (vi) Language leacliing through 
Literature; (vii) Preparation of suitable materials 
for professional courses in science, teclinology and 
agriculture. 

Teaching materials 

Textbooks: The Institute has completed two 
serhss of textbooks for schools, teachers guides <*kI 
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work-books. The InsUtuie at present is preparing 
an intensive reading course for college entrants, a 
programmed sdf-instructional courses in Tamili 
Hindi speakers and selections in prose and poetry 
for university classes. 

Radio Unit; The Institute broadcasts a conti¬ 
nuous course of radio lessons in English for classes 
8 and 10 in Andhra Pradesh. It is also producing 
radio companions for the Institute textbooks. The 
unit will be shortly producing radio and TV lessons 
in English suitable for use all over the country. 

Language Labofatoiy: The Institute has pre¬ 
pared materials in the following areas for use in 
language laboratories: (i) Course in Spoken Eng¬ 
lish; (ii) Remedial lesson in English pronunciation 
and poi^ry, prose and conversation lessons. These 
and other recorded materials are copied, free of 
charge, for the use of educational institutions which 
send blank tapes for this purpose. 

ExteusioB: In order to ensure wide dissemina¬ 
tion of information and the adoption of modem 
methods and techniques of teaching English at 
secondary and university levels in the country, the 
Institute, through its extension service department, 
keeps in close touch with the academics and ad¬ 
ministrative bodies connected with English language 
teaching in the country. There is a free flow of 
information and materials of all aspects of English 
Language Teaching between the Institute and vari¬ 
ous ELTs in the country. The annual couferences 
organised by the Institute serve as a forum for dis¬ 
cussion of problems of English language teaching 
at different stages. 

Coopention witli UGC 

In coJlaboralioji with the L.G.C. and the Briti^ 
Council, the Institute organises summer institute in 
English for university teachers. It prepare syllabuses, 
teaching materials and book lists and also ^ves 
staff assistance. 

Se miMr and Conferences 

In order to create an awareness of the need and 
the nature of reforms to be brought about in the 
field, the Institute brings together educational ad¬ 
ministrators and specialists through pericxlical semi¬ 
nars and conferences. Seminar of State Directors 
Education. Chairman of Board of Secondary Edu¬ 
cation. University Professors of English and Chair¬ 
man M Board of Studies in English, Heads of Uni¬ 
versity Departments of English and University 
Teachers have been organized by Che JnsUtuce from 
time to time. 



The Institute bdps the universities, collies and 
other professional bodies in improving the standard 
of English language teaching by conducting on-the- 
spot studies of the English language teaching siiua- 
lion in the region, suggesting reforms in their syl¬ 
labuses, develo^g and supplying audio‘.v isual and 
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other instructional materials and in special cases, 
leodiog the services of its experts- 

laformatioB Centre 

The Institute runs an archives and information 
centre where the lalesi papers, articles, theses and 
dissertations on various aspects of HLT Are collec¬ 
ted. The materials are available for ^ucational 
institutions and research scholars. The Institute has 
also prepared a directory of BLT experts in the 
country, which is periodically updated. 

Publkatioiis 

The Institute brings out an annual bulletin 
which contains the findings of research carried on 
by the members of the faculty and the research 
fellows at the institute. The half-yearly news letter 
is a forum for the pr^ntalion and discussion of 
ideas and problems related to English and foreign 
language teaching. Besides, various research nomo- 
graph.s and texibt^oWs have been published. 

Admiaiions 

The total number of places available on the 
Certiflcaie and Diploma courses in the Teaching 
of English and the Diploma Courses in English 
Studies is sixty. Teachers in service are admitted 
on the recommradaiion of .State Education Depart¬ 
ment. Universities and Heads of the In.sliiutions 
concerned. A stipend of Rupees two hundred per 
month is made available to the trainees by the Ins¬ 
titute. Besides, a limited number of merit scholar- 
are available for fresh postgraduates who 
^k admission to the various cour^. Research 
fellowships are also available for advanced studies. 


Continued from page 6 

more meaningful. What is needed is preparedness to 
cran^p preparedness to experiment and perception 
of Ihe^ new role. The kitchen gadgets are gradually 
changing the role of housewife. Advances in 
technology have affected our wrays of living, working 
and playing. It cannot but affect the class room 
communication. Robert W. Sarnoff, President of 
RCA which makes computers seems to be correct 
when he says: 

“One day man will look back and consider 
the introduction of computers in the class 
room as significant a development as the 
introduction of text books two centuries 
ago.” 

Kenneth Richmond in his book. The 
latetry put forth his conviction that educational 
ttthnolo^ is destined to emerge as the human disci¬ 
pline of the future. We can take Richmond’s obser- 
vaiion with a grain of salt and remem^r Ottingcr’s 
warning in his book, Rn Cmpatcr Roa. He argues 
that contemporary instructional technology can 
lead to genuine improvemenu in education, provided 
that it is not force-fed, oversold, and prematurely 
applied. ^ 



Mohinder Singh 


Once again some rethinking has become essential 
over issue of College governance. Recent de- 
vdopment all over the country have revealed that 
Colleges should be the last place to toy with concep¬ 
tions that may in any way weaken the capacity to 
handle problems that keep on cropping up every 
moment. 

The experiment of bi^er Staff Councils with wi¬ 
der powers was initiated in Delhi some time back to 
tone up the College administration which had become, 
by and large, ineffective at many places. While many 
Councils worked well to justify the dose of democra- 
tisation, a few have posed problems that require im¬ 
mediate answers. Basically, the governance pattern 
should be such which must generate con^nial atmos¬ 
phere which is so vital for smooth functioning of any 
scat of higher learning. 

The basic issue is that most of the reforms at the 
University level during the last few years have been 
largely concerned with the College governance. Some¬ 
how the University Departments and the Faculties 
have been left out practically untouched. This hap¬ 
pened because the Teachers' Association which cham¬ 
pioned these reforms has mainly on its rolls College 
teachers who were vocal concerning the problems of 
functioning of the Colleges. Moreover, the students 
also clamoured for various changes in the College 
governance patterns since they fa(^ problems there. 
But like the teachers, the students organisation also 
represents mainly the Colleges and thus both at the 
teachers’ level as well as at the Students’ level, the 
urge for reforms found itself most vocal at the College 
level. 

One-Sided Development 

The result of this practically one-sided development 
in Delhi has been that the panem of University struc¬ 
ture which had been cvolv^ in long years as a corr<^ 
llary of its federal character got upset. The Universi¬ 
ty governance pattern has been that it has two effec¬ 
tive authorities, namely, the Acadenuc Council and 
the Executive Council—the Academic Council is ^a 
deliberative body legislating on acadenuc matters in 
the Univereity; while the Executive Council is the 
highest executive authority. The same pattern, in 
vague, had existed in the College: the earlier version 
of the Staff Council advised the Principal on academic 
problems concerning the College governance whereas 
the governing body was the highest executive autho¬ 
rity in the College. But after the amendments in 
the Ordinance, a new dimension was added to the 
functioning of the Staff council by making it also an 
executive authority in many matters. Keeping in view 
the size of the present Staff Council in every College, 
the combination of the deliberative aspect as well as 
the executive aspect of it has raised problems in the 

Dr Mohinder Singh is the Principal of Deshbtndhu College, 
Dellil. 


functioning of the Colleges. The Ordinance i^ovided 
that the St^ Council is also the implementing autho¬ 
rity. It is thus obvious that at the time of tlw intro¬ 
duction of the new Ordinance of Staff Council these 
aspects were not fully taken into account. 

Another problem that arose was that the functions 
of the governing body, the Principal as well as the 
Staff Council were not clearly defined. There is an 
obvious overlapping and this has caused confusion 
many a times. 

Parity in Pattern 

If the federal character of the University has any 
^nctity, it becomes necessary that the governance 
patterns in the University should remain similar to 
the governance patterns at the College level, as far as 
possible. This can be ensured only.by recognising Staff 
Councils at par with the authority and functioning of 
the Academic Council. The Staff Council should 
continue to have say in legislating on all academic 
problems faced by the College. 

At the same time, the College governing body 
should function at par with the Executive Council 
in the University. For this, the composition of the 
Executive Council will have to be re-shaped to the 
extent that some representation will have to be given 
to the various interests in the College life, namely, 
teachers, non-teaching staff and students. Such a com¬ 
posite Governing Body can effectively look after the 
executive problems of the College and can wield an 
appropriate executive authority. 

Pivotal Role 

The role of the Principal in this set up requires a 
little discussion. Like the Vice-Chancellor, the Princi¬ 
pal is the Chairman of the Staff Council and imple¬ 
ments the policy decisions taken by the Staff Council. 
At the Governing Body level, however, there is a mi¬ 
nor difference. The Vice-Chancellor is the Chair¬ 
man of the Academic Council and he also presides 
over the Executive Council whereas the Principal 
of the College is the Secretary of the governing b^y 
and the Chairman is an outsider. But with the re¬ 
organisation of the governing body as proposed 
above, the Principal, even in his capacity as Secretary, 
will have practically the same important role in the 
governing body as the Vice-Chancellor has in relation 
to the two statutory authorities at the University 
level. As Chairman of the Staff Council, the Princi¬ 
pal should be in a position to convey and carry con¬ 
viction with the governing body over the policies 
framed by the Staff Council and also to advise the 
Governing Body to take decisions consistent with 
policies approv^ by the Staff Council. It is also 
his duty to convey to the Staff Council the 
major decisions taken by the governing body. Thus the 
Principal must remain an important link ^tween the 
two important authorities of the Colley, namely, the 
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staff council and the governing body. The Piinci* 
pal also is the Chainnan of the non-teaching Staff 
grievances committee as well as of uy machinery 
that may be devised concerning the grievances of the 
students. The whole structure should be such where 
the Principal can function democratically and effec¬ 
tively as the spokesman of the staff council on the 
governing body as welt as of the various other interesis 
whose welfare he is to look after by vii tue of being the 
tead of the institution. 

It is thus obvious that the essential step to remove 
present haze of confusion is to ensure that the govem- 
nance patterns of the Colleges are more or less simi¬ 
lar to those prevailing in the University. Unless this 
is done, contradictions will crop up and the Colleges 
will immediately become something ‘inferior' in the 
University scheme of things and the feai of the tea- 
cbeis of delinking of Colleges would become more 
real. Keeping this in view, the University patterns 
can also be made more democratic at the Depart¬ 
mental as well as the Faculty levels on the fines it is 
evolved at the College level. 

Continued from page 5 

rendering sound advice and guidance as and when 
called upon. 

To enable the Extension Service Organisation 
of the University to discharge the above responsi¬ 
bilities effectively, 1 have the following suggestions, 
to complement what normally exists:- 

(a) there .should be a well'plannxl. well-equipped 
and well-.staffed Farmers Advis<iry Service 


C^tre at each district headquarters. 

fb) every district FASC should have a well- 
equipped Demonstration Van; 

(c) the subject-matter specialists aliacM to each 

district Centre should have mobility. 

(d) the District Centres should be built, wherever 

possible, next to the office of the District 
Agricultural and Animal Husbandry Offi¬ 
cers; 

(e) attached to each DLsirict Centre should be a 

farmers' hostel with a capacity ranging from 
100 to 200; 

(h) All India Radio should open a broadcasting 
sub-stulion wherever the main Campus fA 
the l.>niversily is located. 

StudcBts 

Students have several problems and unless 
adequate attention i.s paid to these problems, their 
education and the valuable years spent by them at 
our universities will be wasted. 

The major problem is of employment. U our 
small farmers and those who are likely to be allot- 
ted ‘surplus areas* are to step up fooil prixluclion. 
they must get better technological .support and ex¬ 
tension education and service than at present. 1'his 
can be achieved in a variety of wa>s, including 
putting greater numh-:r of agricultural graduates, 
.suitably trained, in the field as extension workers 
and agricultural and animal husbandry graduates 
as teachers of agriculture and animal Itusbandry 
in our rural schools and the opening of a certain 
number of ^agricultural school.s' in each .Stale. 



Personal 


Sbri R.P, Padhi has taken 

over as the Vice-Chancellor of 
University of Rajasthan with 
cffccE from May 22, I973. 

Dr.H.R. Ankcri has been 
appointed as the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University 
of Agricultural Sciences, 
Bangalore with effect from 
June 12, 1973. 

Dr. S.D. Choubey has 
been appointed as the Regi¬ 
strar and Comptroller of 
Jawahailal Nehru Krishi 
Vishwavidyalaya, Jabalpur 
with effect from April 20,1973. 


*'He left on findir^ a good post for himself abroad ... . 
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by D. P. 5INGHAL 
Illustrated 

Volume I--45ft pages. MepSi Index and 
6 pages of llluBtrations 

Volume 11- 392 pages, BIblio. Index and 
8 pages of illusiralions 

Complete in 2 volumes : Rs. 130.00 per set ] 


“/ conskkr the book os a comprehensive 
and srhvtorfy survey of the relations 
betn'cen Indian culture and the cultures 
of other countries, Eastern and Western^ 
which catne into contact with it.,./ am 
sure the book will be a valuable acquisi- 
tion for readers, general and specialist.** 
Professor K.A. Nilakanta Sasiri 


‘7/ will win the acclamation of scholars 
throughout the world, and bring you 
honour in many fields of learning." 

A. L. Basham 
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Indian Institute of Technology 

P.O. I.LT., POWAI. BOMBAY-76 
Advertisement No. 754 

Applications arc invited for faculty positions in the 
DeparUnent of Humanities & Social Sciences at this 
Institute. Openings are available in English, Philoso¬ 
phy, Economics (including Econometrics), Soclo- 
lo^. Psychology, Political Science, Environmental 
Science (Social-Psychological aspects), History, and 
Management Science at the following ranks and 
scales: 

Professor: Rs. 1100-50-1300-60-1600 

Associate Professor: Rs. 1100-50-1300 

Assistant Professor: Rs. 700-50-1250 

Ucturcr: Rs. 400-40-800-50-950 

Besides salary, all posts carry allowances according 
to Institute rules. Higher initial salary is admissible 
to specially qualified and deserving candidates. 
Accommodation is provided on the Institute Campus 
with 10% of the salary as licence fee. 

The department faculty teaches special courses 
in humanities and behavioural sciences to engineering 
Under-graduate and Graduate students and also un¬ 
dertakes to guide Ph.D. research in the behavioral 
sciences for which scholars arc selected and paid 
scholarships. Preference will be given to candh 
dates having interests in the above mentioned disciplines 
in their relationship to technology, science, indastrialia- 
zation, social change, modernization, and the tike. 

Qualifications: Applicants should have excellent 
academic record, an interdisciplinary approach and 
aptitude for developing appropriate courses suitable 
for a technology and science institute. For higher 
positions, a Ph.D. in a basic social science from an 
liulian or Foreign University, research publications 
of recognized merit, outstanding scholarship and 
eminence in the concerned field arc required. 

AppJjcalion.s by persons in India should be made 
on the prescribed forms obtainable free of charge 
from the Registrar of the Institute by sending a self 
addressed envelope of 25 cmxlO cm size. Candidates 
called for interview will be paid Second Class Railway 
fare from the place of residence to Bombay and back 
by the shortest route. 

Persons abroad may apply on plain paper (three 
copies) giving an account of their academic and pro¬ 
fessional records, classes at examinations, grades in 
courses, lists and if possible copies of research pub¬ 
lications, fields of specialization, etc. and names with 
addresses of three persons who can speak for the app¬ 
licant's scholastic abilities and personality. 

Applications should reach the Registrar, Indian 
Institute of Technology, P.O. I.I.T., Powai, Bombay 
400076 by 10-7-1973. 
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TeluguBhashaSangham felicitates Dr. D.S. Reddy 



Dr. D. S. Redd}\ alongwUh Sfiri Naroiham Reddy, Vice Chancclhr, UnivcrsHy 

at the function orgnnhed by Sangham. 


The Telugu Bhasha Sangham 
recently organized a function to 
felicitate Dr. D. S. Reddy, the 
distinguished educationist and 
former Vice-Chancellor of Osma- 
nia University on his 75th birth¬ 
day. Mr Gopalrao Ekbote, the 
Chief Justice of the Andhra 
Pradesh High Coiut presented 
Dr D. S. Reddy’s birthday souve¬ 
nir on this occasion. Shri 
Narotbam Reddy, Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of Osmania University un¬ 
veiled a portrait of Or. Reddy and 
accepted it on behalf of the 
university. 

Tributes were paid to Dr. 
Reddy by several spiers. Prof 


S. K. Kumar of English Depart¬ 
ment said that Dr Reddy's 
courage, fairness and humanistic 
approiich had carved a special 
place in the university. He always 
acted without fear and favour. 
He had been an educational 
warrior and had pul the univer¬ 
sity on the path to progress. Mr 
Narotham Reddy, Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of Osmania University said 
that Dr Reddy has always been a 
source of inspiration and 
guidance to the youth. Mr 
Gopalrao, referring to the 
Supreme Court judgment over the 
teiralnation of Dr Reddy’s servics 
as Vice-Chancellor before his 
term was over said that aiaither 


the executive nor the legislature 
should intcribre with the auto¬ 
nomy of the universities. He said 
that it was Dr Reddy who laid the 
foundation of the growth of 
viKationul and technical educa¬ 
tion besides foreign languages 
department in Ihc univcisity. Prof 
Krislmamunhy, Principal, Univer¬ 
sity College of Arts and Com¬ 
merce and Mr K. Natesan, Princi¬ 
pal, Evening College of Law also 
spoke highly about the courage 
and conviction of Dr Reddy. It 
was announced that the Telugu 
Samgham would be instituting 
Dr D. S. Reddy gold m^al in 
Osmania University shortly. 
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Panlab Univeisity Correspondence 
Deptt to have Ks own building 

Dr G. S. Pathak, Vice-Chanccl- Germany. The su^ess of the 

lor of India while laying the Open University of Britain has 

Foundation stone of the building b^n applauded everywhere. In 

of the Directorate of Correspon- Russia and East European coun- 

dence Courses, Panjab Univer- tries this system is becoming 

sity said that many countries of more popular, 

the world have adopted corres- The Punjab University has the 
pondence courses a^ a new techni* second biggest directorate in the 

que of teaching to meet the in> country with over 10,000 students 

creasing demand for education. on its roils. Dr Pathak was 

The right to education is included happy that the university in addi- 

in the Universal Dcchirulion of tion to using the correspondence 

Human Rights of UNO. Our material was also insisting on 

constitution also envisages that personal contact programmes and 

**Thc State shall, within the limits Radio communications. The 



of its economic capacity and deve- intention of the university to open 

lopment, make cITcctive proNisioii regional study centres, equipped 

for .securing the right to.... with the audio-visual aids and 

cduKilion." The provision of library i'aciliiies is commendable, 

education to the people has been He pleaded for the provision for 

regarded as a most valuable co-curricular activities and games 

national investment. Through on these centres. He was happy 

the medium of correspon- to note that the correspondence 

dence courses countries have education was tackling the prob- 

been able to provide education to Icm of unemployment facing the 

the people at large despite cnor- youth by providing diplomas and 

mous shortages of teachers, build- job-oriented degrees. He empha- 

ings and equipment. sised the necessity of having re- 

It was as far back as 1885 that search cells for studying the tech- 

certain institutions in Berlin used niques and methodology of co- 

this method for leaching langii- rrespondence courses and sug^s- 

ages. Since then experiments in ted that regional op:n universities 

this field have been carried over should also be established to serve 

in USA, USSR, Australia, and the educational needs of the 


people in regioiia] languages. 

Shri Suraj Bhan, Vice-C|umce]- 
lor of the university while extend¬ 
ing a cordial welcome to the 
Chief Guest informed that the 
correspondence courses were not 
very popular among the people of 
this region but it was gratifying 
to note that students in some of 
the foreign countries have also 
enrolled for these courses. He 
referred to the efforts of the 
university to personalise and 
humanise the correspondence 
education. He said that there was 
a proposal to pen guided study 
centres at important regional 
stations, which would have all the 
facilities under the supervision of 
a co-ordinator. The student could 
also discuss their academic prob¬ 
lems with him and seminars and 
academic discussions could be 
arranged periodically at such 
centres. 

The Vice-Chancellor referred to 
the apprehensions of the critics 
of correspondence courses as to 
the deterioration of the standards. 
He said that these were mis- 
founded and are not applicable 
to the modern phenomenon of 
correspondence study which is a 
highly evolved form of its counter¬ 
part in the past with the power¬ 
ful and effective media of com¬ 
munications, audio-visual aids 
like tape-recorded lessons, lingua- 
phones and films supplemented 
by personal contact programmes 
and regional study centres. The 
teachings of correspondence 
education provides a better moti¬ 
vated approach to learning. The 
statistical data collected by 
University Grants Commission 
regarding the performance .of 
the students in such courses is 
highly revealing. The results of 
correspondence students have 
shown a[marked improvement both 
qualitatively as well as quantita¬ 
tively over those of the regular 
institutions. So the correspon¬ 
dence courses should not be con¬ 
sidered inferior to institutiona¬ 
lised study in any way. They are 
unique in the way that they are 
individual—oriented through 

guided effort at self growth. 

The Directorate of Correspon¬ 
dence Courses was started as a 
constituent department of the 
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university, only in 1971. In 
beginning, it confined its |>io- 
gramme of imparting postal ins- 
tructions to students upto B.A. 
level in the subjects of English, 
Hindi, Punjabi, ^nskrit. Political 
Science, History, Economics, 
Geography and Mathematics. 
During the years the eniolment 
has gone up considerably. The 
Directorate has four main func¬ 
tions namely preparation of lec¬ 
ture scripts, evaluation of res¬ 
ponse sheets, radio talks and 
conveying instructions and 
arranging personal contact pro¬ 
gramme to supplement oral teach¬ 
ing. Quick evaluation of res¬ 
ponse sheets is the back-bone of 
the whole scheme. The instruc¬ 
tional and presonal contacts pro¬ 
grammes brings the students 
teacher together and this helps in 
removing the individual difficul¬ 
ties of the students. 

The proposed five storeyed 
building will have a full basement 
for storage of lessons, stationery 
and records. The office of the 
Director, his two assistant regis¬ 
trars and other administrative 
officers would be located on the 
ground, first and second floors 
-while the faculty and reference 
library would be housed in the 
third and fourth floors. The top 
floor would have a large Lecture 
theatre with provision of audio¬ 
visual aids, an exhibition space 
and a restaurant, which would 
be used by the faculty, students 
and administrative staff of the 
directorate 


HLVIACHAL GOES AHEAD 
WITH THE SCHEME OF 
RE-EVALUATION 


The University of Himachal 
Pradesh after careful considera¬ 
tion has introduced a scheme of 
re-evaluation of scripts. This 
has reassured the candidates that 
overtones of subjectivity will not 
be allowed to play a part in the 
evaluation of their scripts. The 
scheme is like this : (i) On re¬ 
ceipt of application for re-evalua¬ 
tion, the answerbook is collected 
without delay; (ii) The title page 


of the answerbook is removed 
and the original markings on all 
parts of the answerbook arc 
covered by a thick coloured 
plastic tape to make them invisi¬ 
ble: (iii) A cyclostyled award 
list, with fictitious roll number, 
name of examination, subject and 
title of paper written on it, is 
attached to the answerbook. The 
examiner does not write anything 
on the body of the answer but 
enters the score for each question 
on the award list; (iv) The 
answerbook. alongwith the ques¬ 
tion paper and a copy of the 
detailed instructions drawn by the 
Head Examiner is sent to the re- 
evaluator. About six marked 
«'inswcrbooks arc also sent to the 
re-evaluator so ll^t he may have 
an idea of the ^neral standard of 
original marking. These six 
answerbooks arc of different 
categories : two scoring high 
marks, two scoring about pass 
marks and two of candidates 
failing in that paper: (v) When 
the answerbook Is received back 
from first rc-evaluator, the award 
list is removed and is kept in the 
office. A new blank award list is 
attached to the answerbook and 
is then sent to the second re- 
evaluator; (vi) Thus the university 
gets three awards from examiners, 
each of whom has re-evaluated 
the answerbook independently 
without getting a chance to know 
the marks awarded by others. 
The average of any two of these 
scores that are nearer to each 
other becomes the final score. In 
case all the three scores are equi- 
distant from one another, the 
average of the two higher scares 
is taken as the final score to give 
benefit *-o ihc examinee. 

A score of re-evaluation is 
based on the award given by three 
independent impartial examiners. 
In few cases the final score of 
re-cvalualion comes out to be 
exactly the san>e as the original 
one but in most cases it is diffe¬ 
rent and the extent of variation— 
upwards or downwards—natural¬ 
ly differs from one case to 
another. Although all steps are 
taken to avoid delay in the decla¬ 
ration of the results of re-evalua¬ 
tion, yet it has been experienced 
that in a few cases delay cannot 
be avoided. For the sake of 


impartiality and efficiency, only 
eminent scholars in respective 
fields are appointed as the re- 
evaluators. 

The results on re-evaluaiion, 
whatever it is, supersedes the 
previous result and an under¬ 
standing to abide by this rule has 
to be given bv the applicants. 


DRYLAND AGRICULTURE 
WORKSHOP HELD AT 
INDORE 


The fourth annual workshop of 
the All India Coordinated Re¬ 
search Project on Dryland Agri¬ 
culture was inaugurated by Dr 
J. S. Kanwar. Deputy Director- 
General of the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research at the 
College of Agriculture, Indore. 
Dr Kanwar in his inaugural 
addre.ss pointed out that the dry¬ 
land strategy needed careful 
handling. He said that crop 
variety, fertilizer and soil mois¬ 
ture were the four pivots of dry¬ 
land technology. Fertilizer could 
play an important role provided 
proper method, lime and doses 
were determinded to give sizeable 
returns. Dr Kanwar emphasised 
the necessity to evolve an opera¬ 
tional research which could 
demonstrate the technology to the 
farmers. The workshop was 
attended by over 3(K) delegates, 
scientists aind invitees from difT 
rent States. Dr C. Thakur, Vice- 
Chancellor of the university em¬ 
phasised the need for the quick 
evolution of economically viable 
and sound dryland technology 
through research. The need was 
greater in Madhya Pradesh where 
only B.l per cent of the total 
cultivated area was irrigated. 
Considering the special circums¬ 
tances of agriculture in the state, 
the university has resolved that 
the leading research extension 
programmes be so oriented as to 
develop dr)iand agriculture in the 
state including the cultivation of 
grasses. A separate department 
of dry farming technology was 
already under the consideration 
of the authorities of the 
univenity. 
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“Pc^iticat factionalism through 
direct inteilerence in the academic 
affairs of the University has conti¬ 
nuously eroded academic nutho> 
rity without realising that Che 
erosion of academic authority 
will lead to the repudiation of all 
authority and will ultimately 
create chaos in society. The pre¬ 
sent crisis in our uiiiversilies is 
both a warn’mg and an opportu¬ 
nity; but the danger which 
threatens ihcir very existence can 
be averted if the academic com> 
munity remains vigilant it is also 
an opportunity for us to have 
a fresh look at the institution, 
to take sUK'k of th; situation and 
to suggest new designs which 
would make the University more 
relevant to our limes. The Uni¬ 
versity can thus meet the present 
challenge by becoming purpose¬ 
fully and actively engaged in the 
adventure of the social prtK'css." 

DR K. 1-. SHRIMAU 
AT SAMBAI.PUR 
CONVOCATION 


BHOPALS FIRST 
CONVOCATION 


The first annual convocation of 
Bhopal University for awarding 
postgraduate degrees was held 
recently in the campus of the 
Regional Engineering College. 
Shri Saiyanarayaii Sinha. Gover¬ 
nor of Madhya Pradesh and 
Chancellor of the University pre¬ 
sided and delivered the convoca¬ 
tion address. Delivering the con¬ 
vocation address, Shri Sinha call¬ 
ed upon the youth to be self- 
reliant and to utilize the know¬ 
ledge which they have gained in 
not only finding gainful employ¬ 
ment for themselves but in creat¬ 
ing an attitude of national ser¬ 
vice among the people. He laid 
special emphasis on maintaining 
eternal values in our culture and 
spiritual heritage and pleaded for 
a synthesis of ancient tradition 
and modem knowledge. 

The university conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Laws 
(Honoris (^usa) on Dr Shankar 


Dayal Sharma and Dr Nagendra 
Singh and the Degree of Doctor 
of Science (Honoris Causa) on 
Shri K. B. Lall, Ambassador to 
the European Economic Com¬ 
munity, BrusselK. Dr Sharma 
and Shri Lall took the degree in 
person but the award of the 
degree to Dr Nagendra Singh was 
made in absentia. The citation 
presenting Dr Sharma referred to 
his many-sided service to Bhopal 
in developing it educationally and 
industrially. The citation pre¬ 
senting Dr Nagendra Singh ex¬ 
tolled his great work in the field 
of international law and his being 
a recognised authority on the 
subject, both in and outside the 
country. The award made to 
Shri K. B. Lall was in recognition 
of his contribution to the deve¬ 
lopment of India's trade and 
commerce. 

About 2,000 students took their 
postgraduate degrees in various 
faculties. Twenty seven gold 
medals and twenty eight silver 
medals were awanied to students 
who took the first and second 
position respectively in the post¬ 
graduate examinations in different 
faculties. 


PANTNAGAR STARTS 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE FOR FARMERS 


The G. B. Pant University of 
Agriculture and Technology has 
started a correspondence course 
for the benefit of farmers and 
others concerned in agriculture. 
This is the first correspondence 
course of its kind in India. This 
course is quite different from the 
usual correspondence courses 
which are offered by traditional 
universities. The course of Pant 
University envisages to equip the 
farmers with the latest technical 
knowhow. Besides, giving prac¬ 
tical hints, the course would also 
endeavour to educate the farmer 
about the important fundamental 
principles of scientific farming. 
There would be separate corres¬ 
pondence courses for Kharif and 
Rabi crops. These courses have 
bMD very well received by the 
farmers of U.P. and other states. 
A nominal fee of Rupees ten is 


being charged to cover the cost of 
course book. The course in 
practice is thus virtually free for 
the farmers all over the country. 


NEW RICE VARIETY 
RELEASED BY P.A.U. 


The Punjab Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity has recently released a new 
variety of rice called RP 5-3 which 
IS noted for high yield and its 
fine grain. This is the result of 
an extensive breeding programme 
started in 1965 under All India 
Coordinated Rice Improvement 
Project in which university parti¬ 
cipated. 

The new variety has many 
advantages over IR-g and Jaya 
varieties. In respect of time 
required for ripening and the 
plant-height it is similar to Jaya 
but its grain is more slender and 
clear and cooks better. Dr. S. S. 
Saini, Rice Breeder of the univer¬ 
sity has been responsible for an 
early release of this variety. 
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National Service Activities at 
Kurukshetra University 

Reported by Staff Correspondent 



N.S.S. volunteers constructing Link Hoad in Jyotisar 


Kurukshetra University has 
prepared a comprehensive plan 
to make “Youth Against Ta- 
mine” campaign a success. Ten 
camps will be held io the villag¬ 
es around Kurukshetra to achi¬ 
eve the objective. 

This is the first time that the 
National S^ioe Scheme Com¬ 
mittee of Kurukshetra Universi¬ 
ty has collaborated with IIk 
voluntary social welfare organi¬ 
sations id the district.. The uni¬ 
versity has provided 750 stu¬ 
dents and the Nav Jeevan 
Sangh working .in Kurukshetra 
District under the Chairmanship 
of Shri GI.. Nanda M.P.. wiU 


provide 250 social workers 
amongst youth. 

I he funds for the camps have 
been provided by the Govern- 
incnl of India. University Ica- 
cliers will be camp comman¬ 
dants and a social worker of 
the camp area will be supervi¬ 
sor of each camp. 

Activities of the N.S.S. have 
become more community ori¬ 
ented in the current session. 
Notable achievements have been 
mads in the fieki of cwnmunity 
service and Adult Education. 

Laying of a park on the 
bank of Snehai tank, one of 
the holiest of pilgrimage centre 


was an important project com¬ 
pleted by the N.S.S. volunteers 
of the Government College, 
Kurukshetra. Shri C.L. Nanda 
visited the site of the project 
during the working Loun: and 
paid glowing tributes to the stu¬ 
dents' new awareness and sense 
of dedication to voluntary social 
welfare activity. 

T he second project under the 
aieu of community development 
was a major task of revamping 
the cremation ground which was 
located in a low lying area and 
was in a state of utter neglect 
and delapidation. 

‘I'he third project under the 
coininunity development was 
the construction of a link iviad 
in ihc village Jyotisar, birth 
place of ihc Holy Gita. 

Recently special emphasis has 
Iven laid on the literacy drive 
campaign. One hundred fifty 
students of CMivemnieni College, 
KuruKslietra itx>k up this pro¬ 
ject anti ran five .\duli Educa¬ 
tion centres at I hanesar. I'a- 
raoii, Ladwa, Shahbad. the 
college campus and the ho.sleis. 
Ihc siudcni-s coming from rural 
areas carried on the literacy 
ilrivc campaign in ihcir respec¬ 
tive \illagcs. 

I Itc students of various col- 
le^'C-s and departments took 
keen interest in maintaining the 
cleanliness of their institutions. 
I hey also rendered service in 
bcauiifyinc the campus, laying 
orchards and ro.se gardens on 
the campus. 

Ihc NS.S volunteers perform¬ 
ed service in the Referral Hos¬ 
pital .situated on the campus 
which has now become district 
iiu.sp:ial after llic creation of 
Kurukshetra District. The vo¬ 
lunteers enthusiastically donated 
blood for the needy. 


Subscription Rates 

for 

University Nevis 

One year Rs. 9/- 

Three years Rs. 25/- 

Five years Rs. 40/- 
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Indian Institute of Technology, Bombay 

Powal, Bombay 400076 ABvt No ?4B 

ADMISSION TO POSTGRADUATE DEGREE/DIPLOMA COURSES IN ENGINEERING 

(1973-74 SESSION) 

Applications are invited for admission to the following postgraduate courses leading to the DEGREE 
OF MASTER OF TECHNOLOGY (M. TECH.) in: (i) AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING (ii) CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING (iii) CIVIL ENGINEERING (iv) ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING INCLUDING ELECT¬ 
RONICS (V) MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (vi) METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING and the follow¬ 
ing postgraduate diploma courses (DIIT): Chemical Engineering Dapartmcm (1) FURNACE TECH¬ 
NOLOGY, Civil Engineering Department (1) DOCK AND HARBOUR ENGINEERING (2) APPLIED 
HYDROLOGY. Electrical Engineering Department (1) Computer Science. 

The M.Tecli. courses are of two academic years* duration. The DIIT courses are of one academic year's 
duration. Both the courses arc scheduled to start on 1st August 1973. Scholarships of Rs. 250/- p.m. are 
awarded to unsponsored studentsadmitted to these courses. Hostel accommodation is available to all students. 

Candidates will be selected by a test and interview at the Institute at Bombay. The candidates are 
to meet their own expenses for interview. 

Miniimiiii Qoalincations 


M.TECH COURSES 

A Bachelor's degree in the appropriate branch 
of engineering (Aeronautical. Chemical, Civil. Elect¬ 
rical, Eleclronics, Tclc-communicailon, Mechanical 
or MctallLirgicnl) with at least 55 percent marks in 
the qualifying cxaminalion or an cquivaLnl quali¬ 
fication obtained by virtue of an cxaniinati^ui. as re¬ 
cognised by the All India Council of Technical 
Education. 

Candidates with a Muster's Degree in Physics with 
Wireless/Elcclronics/Raclio physics, as spetial sub- 
jcct(s) will also be con.sidcrcd i'or admission to some 
of the courses in Electrical Engineering. Electronics, 
provided they have passed the qualifying examina¬ 
tion with at least .^5 per cent marks. 

CANDIDATES BELONGING TO SCHEDULED 
CASTE/TRIBE WILL BE CONSIDERED FOR 
ADMISSION PROVIDED THEY HAVE OB¬ 
TAINED AT I.EAST 50 PER CENT MARKS AT 
THE FINAL EXAMINATION. SPECIAL CON¬ 
SIDERATION WILL BE SHOWN TO THEM IN 
THE MATTER OF ADMISSIONS AND AWARD 
OF SCHOLARSHIPS AND FREESHIPS. 

DJ.LT. COURSHS 

Furnace Technolog)’—At least a second class 
Bachelor's degree in Chemical, Mechanical or Metal¬ 
lurgical Engineering, a Silicate or Fuel Technology, 
or equivalent qualihcatioii by virtue of examination 
as approved by the All India Council of Technical 
Education. 

Dodk and Harbour Eugg—At least a Second Oass 
Bachelor's degree in Civil Engineering. 

Applied Hydrology—At least Second Class Ba¬ 
chelor's degree in Engineering, or a good Master's 
degree in Science (Physics. Chemistry. Mathematics, 
Geology, Gcophysic.s, Meteorology, Agriculture), 

Computer Science —(a) At least Second Class B.E./ 
B.Sc. l^grec in Electrical Engineering Electronics 
Communications or Tele-communications from a re¬ 
cognised University or equivalent degree or 

(b) M.Sc. in Physics (with Electronics) or 

(c) As a special citsc, B.E. or M.Sc. Degree in 
other areas of specialization may be admitted, pro¬ 
vided they have sufficient background in Electronics 
and Mathematics. 

Candidates who have appeared at the corespond¬ 
ing qualifying examination and are awaiting results, 
are also digible to af^ly. 


Experience in a relevant field will be considered 
desirable qualification. Other things being equal, 
candidates with experience in the relevant field and 
those spon.sored by Government, Quasi-Govt. Edu¬ 
cational or Industrial Orgnizaiions will be given pre¬ 
ference. 

The following electives are offered for the M. 
Tech courses for the 1973-74 Session. 

Aeronautical Engiacering 

(!) Aircraft Design and Production (2) Aircraft 
Propulsion (3) Control and guidance (Graduates in 
Civil Electrical and Mechanical Engg. are also 
eligible). 

Chemical Eugineering 

(1) Automation in Chemical Industries (2) Electro¬ 
chemical Technology (3) Inorganic Process Industries 
(4) Organic Process Industries (5) Technology of 
Cellulose (6) Technology of Fuels (7) Technology of 
Siiicate.s (8) Unit Operations. 

Civil Engiueeriug 

(1) Hydraulic Engineering (2) Soil Engineering 
(3) Structural Engineering. 

Electrical Engineering 

(1) Communication Engineering (2) Electron De¬ 
vices Technology (3) Energetics (4) Instrumentation, 
Control and Computers. 

Mechanical Eoginecriog: 

I— Design and Production Group 

(1) Machine Tool Engineering (2) Machine De¬ 
sign (.3) Metal Forming and Metal Citing. 

II— Heat and Power Group 

(4) I.C. Engineering (S) Refrigeration Engineering 
6) Thermal Power Engineering (7) Fluid Power En¬ 
gineering. 

Graduates in Aeronautical Engg. are eligible for 
admission to electives at (1), (4) and (7). 
Metallurgical Engineering 

(1) Extractive Metallurgy (2) Ferrous Process 
Metallurgy (3) Physical Metallurgy. 

Application forms can be had from the Deputy 
Registrar (.Academic) by enclosing a self-addressed 
stamped (50 paise)cnvelope of size 23 x 18 cm" and 
superscribed Admission—M. Tech./DHT Course in 

( -- ) 

(Mention here Branch of Engineering/ Course). 

Completed applications with Indian Postal Order 
for Rs. 5/- must reach the Deputy Registrar (Aademic) 
by 30f/r June 1973. 



THESES OF THE MONTH 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

MalfeeMtfes 

1. Das. G. Studies of divergent series and integrals. 
D,Sc. University of Jabalpur. 

2. Kulli, V.R. Inter-change ^phs and some planar graphs 
in graph theory. Kamatak. University. 

1. Kartha, C. Gopinathan. Ultrasonic studies of liquid 
ayatals, M.S. Univei^ty of Baroda. 

2. Shrivastava, Vasant Dev. Study of the L. absorption 
spectra of some rare earth metals. Vikram University. 

3. Siddappa, K. Studies on the P-wave neutron strength 
functions in heavy nuclei. Andhra Uni\‘ersit -. 

Qttistry 

1. Bennur, S.C. Synthetic studies in p^imidine Chemis¬ 
try. Kamatak Univeisity. 

2. Bhai G.A. Synthetic studio in the indole field. 
Kamatak University. 

3. Bhatnagar, Narayan Prasad. Studies in paper chromato¬ 
graphy ^ some metallic ions in presence of organic and irtor- 
ganic complexams. Jiwaji Univ'crsity. 

4. Dhiipar. S.C. Metal complexe of chromoirope 2R and 
iMomopyrogallol rod. Birla Institute of Technology and Science. 
Pilani. 

5. Garud, Anil Kumar Balosahcb. Kinetics of hydrolysis 
of &2-4, dichlorophenoxy ethyl phosphates. Jiwaji Uni- 
vanity. 

6. Jamkhandi, M.M. Analogues of chloramphenicol. 
Kamatak University. 

7. Joseph, Joy. Analytical applications of hydroxamic acid 
derivatives. Universiiy Calicut. 

8. Kiledar, Anil Vasantrao. Mechanism of he hydrolysis 
of nucl^r substituted bmzyl orthoi^osphates. Jiwaji Uni- 
veraity. 

9. Layeek Faxlullah Hussain. Nature of the protein syn¬ 
thesised by rat liver cells in suspension. Osmania Universiiy. 

10. Mani, N.V. Studies in IsoRavones. M.S. University 
of Barela. 

11. Maihur, V.N. Tautomeric equilibnum and ketonic and 
ds-, Trans—enloic forms of Di-and Iri-carbonyl compounds in 
solution. University of Jabalpur. 

12. Mittal, Vishva Mohini. Hydrolytic studies of inela- 
methoxy phosphoric esieis. Jiwaji University. 

J3. Mor^Sunanda. Mechanism of hydrolysis of some halo¬ 
gen derivatives of cresvl esters of phosphoric acid. Jiwaji 
University. 

14. Mulak, Asha. Mechaniaii of the hydrolysis of some 
tristers of fdiosphoric acid. Jiwqji Univeisity. 

15. Nazir, 5.B. Studies in radiation protection. Btila Ins¬ 
titute of Technology and Science, Pilani. 

16. Nirmala Devi, C.B. Volumetric determinatioa of some 
organic compounds by oxidimetry with special xelhrence to 
rivalent copper. University of Jabalpur. 

17. Palek Saroj Gordhanbhai. Studies in pbenyi styiyl 
k'tones a d flavones. M.S. University of flaroda. 

18. Sahai, Virendar Mohan. Hydrolysis of bi-phenyl phos¬ 
phates: A kinetic study. Jiwaji University. 

19. Sasena, Rameshwar Nath. Studies in metal cmnplexes. 
Jiwiyi Univeraty. 

20. Shah, Kirit Kumar Govindlal. Study on prim ruction— 
synthrais of 1, J-Dioxane Carboxylic acids an : anisoric resins: 
Spectral and thermal degrodaton behaviour. Sardar Patel 
univmsily. 


21. Sharma, Dine^ Chandra. In vivo rdationahip of iron 
with certain meiaJs and the effeci of iron deficiency on enzymes. 
University of Udaipur. 

2Z Sharma. Shiv Nandan. Studies on the effect of teitipera- 
lure presence of complexing agmt and swceling on ion exchange 
equilibria in aqueous and panly aqueous acetone. Jiwqji 
Universiiy. 

23. Sharma. Shyam Lai. Kinetics and mechanism of oxi¬ 
dation of some organic compounds (some caters of nvintfelic 
acid) by vanadium (V). University of Udaipur, 

Earth Science s 

1. Dcs'ipandc. Shreekrishna Vinayak. Geology <tf the 
Wagad Hills, Eastern Kulch with special reference to stratigra¬ 
phy and structure. .M.S. University of llaroila. 

2. Riii. K.L. A regionnt etrologi study of lower gond- 
wana formations in Pench-Kanhnn Vulley coullicid of Madhya 
Pradesh with special reference to Bar.ikar Mcaisurcs (including 
coal). Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad 

3. Sivaji Raju, A. Some .studies on theoretical aspects of 
the tripoiential prospecting methods of electrical surveys in 
Narava Area, Andhra Pradesh. Andhra University. 

DIDLCX;ir.\l. SC’JENCICS 

Biocbemislry 

1. Brahminder Singh. Si'idtcs on the hiidogicul evaluation 

of Dhaincha seed (S.\sbania aculeate Punjab 

Agricultural University. 

2. Dholakia. Dincshchandra Mahcndralal. Arginine niela- 
b:4ism in plant tumor tissue. M.S. University of K-iroita. 

NtkroMology 

1. Gandhi, Ramashchandra Ciiunilal. Studies on cnologi- 
cal qualities of some Indian grapes. Haryana Agricultural 
Uiuversity. 

2. Caitju, Piyarv Lai. Studies on sam: Cliainia spocics and 
their antibioiics. M.S. University of Baroda. 

Botany 

1. Ahuja, Daulal Ram. Factors aTeciing sensitivity to 
ultraviolet-irradiation of blue-green algae. University of Udai¬ 
pur. 

2. Deshmukh. Murlidhar Covindrao. Agronomic studies 
on leaf protein production'll. Maraihavvad:i Universiiy. 

3. Gnrg, R.K. Ftorisiic and ecological studies on the decidu¬ 
ous forest of K-swara-Nal (Udaipur), South Rajasthan. Uni- 
veraity of Udaipur. 

4. Khalri, Shanlilal. Further contribution to the study of 
Che fossil flora of the Deccan. Indore Universiiy. 

5. Madan. Vimla. Effects of inhibitors of DNA-syntheSM 
in Uue-grecn aJgae. University of Udaipur. 

6. Ramakrishna Reddy, T. Studies on texicology of aquatic 
algae in Rajasthan. University of Udaipur. 

7. Rana. Bhupendra Chandra. Biological Effects of ir- 
dusrial pollutants on blue-green lag:}e. University of Udaipur. 

8. Sharma, Vasundhara. Pollution tolerance of selected 
algae. Univeisity of Udaipur. 

9. SraeiBrna Murty, D. Genetic analysis of quanlilalive 
characters in Sesamum Indicum L. Osmania Universiiy. 

10. Tripathi, R.C. Variation and evolution in grasses and 
sedges. University of Udaipur. 

11. Tyagi, V.V,S. Studies on cellular differentiation in blue- 
green algae. University of Udaipur. 

Zoology 

1. Mane, Uday Harishchandra. Studies on the Biology of 
marine clam kaielysia opima. Marathwada University. 
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2. Aadhakiishiian. N. Hdtological and histophysioli^ical 
Btudies on the nomul and rcBeneratitig tail of the Scincld lizard 
Mabuya carinata. M.S. Univer^ty of Barodo. 

3. Shrisunder, Shobha Charles. Ncinalode parasites of 
arthropods. Marathwada University. 

Asiiraltnrc 

1. Annapurna Devi, S. Incorporation of opaque-2 gene 
into Indian maiTe Inbrcds and the improvement of seed quality 
O^ania University. 

2. Baiakrislma Pillai, P. Tnicrrclaiion.ship between sulphur 
and iron in the prevention of iron chlorosis in paddy. Untver- 
!uty of Udaipur. 

3. Deolc, J.Y. Studies on the sterilization of the pulse 
beetle Callosobruchus maculalus Fab (Coleoptera: Briichi^e) 
by chmosierilanis. University of Udaipur. 

4. Dixit, P.K Inheritance studies of yield and its compo- 
nenis in brinjal (.Solanum melongena L.) University of IJdai* 
pur. 

5. Cirdhari Studies on the guocarpospherc myeoffora 
of groundnut. Punjab Ai.*ricufiiir:il (Mivcrsiiy. 

6. CokUale, V.G. Ovipostiionul and nutritional studies on 
CallcMbruchus macuhiiis F- tColcoptcra-BruchidacK Uni¬ 
versity of Udaipur. 

7. Jwala Prasad. Siiidies on chctnosicrUiiPtion of fchapra 
beetle, Tix>godcrma grannriuin everts (Coleoptera: Dermes- 
tidne). Haryana Agricultural University. 

8. Kaw, Rumnaih. InvcsiigaiiorU! on gcncilc improv-emcni 
of yield and a.ssociaicd characters in soyabean glycine max (L.) 
Tamil Nadu Agrtculiurai University. 

9. Mann, Gurbans Singh. Analysis of field-rat and fkld- 
mouse ptvpulation at Ludhiana alongwiih their intrasp^itk 
and intcrspcciric relatUmshiivs. Punjab Agricultural Univvr* 
sily. 

10. Mathur. P.N- A study of organiTiitional communica¬ 
tion patterns and inicrpci's^mjl relations in the community deve¬ 
lopment bfcckfi of Delhi Territory. UnhciTiiy of Udaipur. 

11. Nambisan, K.M. Padmanabluin. The influence of bi¬ 
specific origin on certa n lamina and fruit characters and consti¬ 
tuents in .some banana clones. Tamil Nadu Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity. 

12. Narsinghani, V.G. i-actors afTcciingcfflcierKy and effec¬ 
tiveness of mutagenic agents in p'a (Pisum sativeum Linn) 
University of Udaipur. 

13. Parmar. Charanjit. Lffect of some plant regulators on 
growth and furiijng of phalsa (Grewia osiaiica Linn). Univer¬ 
sity of Udaipur. 

14, Kachcite, Surendra Singh. Effect of crop rotations, cas¬ 
tor cake and sulphur on ptato in heavy soils. University of 
Udaipur. 

15, Sachan. Shco Charaa Prasad. Studi^ on heterosis, 
combining ability and inheritance of qualitative characters in 
watermelon, Cilrullus Lamitus (Thunb) mansf. University of 
Udaipur. 

16, Sharmo, D.C. Ellcct of three methods of sowing, four 
levels of nitrogen, and three levels of phosphorus on growth 
yield and quality of cumin (Cuininum cy'minum L.). University 
of Udaipur. 

J7. Tampi, Arumana Muralidharan. A study of the ad¬ 
ministrative principles as perceived and employ^ by the per¬ 
sonnel in the community dcvislopment organisation in Kerala. 
University of Udaipur. 

18. Verandar Kumar. Zinc, phosphorus and sulphur inter¬ 
action in some ceieaJ crops. Haryana Agricultural Universiiy. 

19, Vijayakuntar, N. Siudics on the prtrpagation of guava 
(Psidium guajava L.) by cuttings. University of Udaipur. 

Anliiial Husbandry 

1. Anand Prakash. Uiecd characteristics and traits of eco- 
Domic importance in Chokla .sheep. Univeristy of Udaipur. 

2. Tamhan, Sudhakar. Genetic and economic evuhiniion 
of different grades of holslein X Sabiwal crossred cows. 
Haryana Agricultural University. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Sockrfosy 

Chitnis, S.B. The teacher-role in the college system. Tata 
insliluic of Social Sciences, Bombay. 

Political Sdence 

Nizami, Zafar Ahmad. Role of Nationalist Musluns in 
Indian politics 1857-1947. Jiwaji University. 

Econcmiics 

1. Joshi, Vasiidev. Agricultural investment in Madhya 
Pradesh during plan period. Indore University. 

2. Mahendra Kumar. A study of the problons of industria¬ 
lisation in underdeveloped areas. Meerut Universiiy. 

Commerce 

1. Dashon), Mohan Lai. The Bhil economy. Uoiveitity 
of Udaipur. 

2. Taircja, Shyam Sunder. Management of earnings in pri¬ 
vate corporate sector in India. Indore University. 

Education 

1. Jodhi. Dinesh Chandra. A study of innovations and 
changes in teachers ' colleges. University of Udaipur. 

2. Kuldip Kumar. Social climate in school and characteris¬ 
tics of pupils. M.S. University ofBaroda. 

IIUMANITIFS 

ndlosophy 

1. Amin, Sonal K. Studies in the philosophy of Kail Jes- 
pers. University of Jabalpur. 

2. Mathur, Pratap Karan. Bertrand Russell's theory of 
knowledge. University of Udaipur. 

3. Nag. Shubhra. A critical survey of the philosophy of Sri 
Aurobindo and Kaslimtri Shaivism. University of Jabalpur. 

Liteniliirc 

Him 

1. B'lindari. SaroJ Bib. Mihadevi Verma ka kav 7 ashilp. 
Universiiy of Udaipur. 

2. Djrgc, V.iuihi Ar^'inJ. Hindi-Miralhi bhashaon ke 
vyakaranik swarup ka tulnalmak adhyayan. Universiiy of 
Udaipur. 

3. Mihnot, Leela. Hindi sifi kavya mrin lok talwa. Uai- 
versity of Udaipur. 

4. Rajendra Kumar. Kavi Nivaj krit Sbakuniala natak 
aur unkee anya uptabdh rachanaoa ka sampadan evam mulyan- 
kan. University of Udaipur. 

5. Siiirmi, Rzkh'i. Aid'-ijiik H’cidi sihiiyi ke vikas mein 
Rajtsihaa ka yog. University of Udaipur. 

6. Sinha, Varninf. Slhan nam; Vyaipitigat, iLihasik evam 
sinskritik anusheelan. Vikram University, 

7. VashLsl, VeJ P.-jkish. P,‘in:hi,iJ sihiiya msin karkiya 
prayog. Meerut University. 

Sanskrit 

1. Raghunaih Singh. Jonraja krit Rajtarangin'. D. Lilt. 
Magadh Unh'crsiiy. 

2. Sukhwal, Radha Rani. Vallab Sampradaya aur usk; 
siddhanc. University of Udaipur. 

3. Trivedi, Rqjindcr Kumar. Mukhya UpanishaJon mdn 
chitrit sarnaj evam sinskriii. Univcraily of Jabalpur. 

Tebtgu 

Bapuji, Jandhyalu Jayakrishna Prasad. The aesthetic di¬ 
mensions in Srinalh's poetry. Andhra University. 

History 

Jiwhi, Urmila. Mcw'ar—ii.s relations with Malwn and 
Gujarat 1364 A.D-—1572 A.D.: A political study. University 
of Udaipur, 
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BOOK NOTES 


1. Birks, Tony. Building the new universities. Devon, David & Charles (c 1972) 128p. 

OiTers an analysis of the virtues and shortcomings of designs of each of the seven universities set up in Bri> 
tain since 19S9 and shows the rapid development and planning towards a compact and vertebrate form. 

2. Bordia, Anil and others, Ed. Adult education in India : A book of readings. Bombay, Nachiketa 
(c 1973) X, 532p. 

Treats of Adult Education under the following five heads : (a) Historical Perspective: (b) Philosophy and 
Objective; (c) Adult Literacy; (d) Methods, and (c) Programmes and Agencies. 

3. Brown, Richard, Ed. Knowledge, education and cultural change: Papers in the sociology of education. 
London, Tavistock, 1973, xii, 4IOp. 

Comprises papers presented at the 1970 conference of the British Sociological Association that attempt an 
assessment of the present state of sociology of education. 

4. Bruner, Jerome S. Relevance of education. London, Allen A Unwin, J 970. xvi, I75p. 

To be truely relevant to our social needs, the scope of education must be extended towards overcoming the 
severe handicaps faced by children from impoverished areas. Bruner feels that reforms through minor 
curriculum revisions arc not enough, and programmes that fail to set knowledge within the context of ac¬ 
tion must be replaced. 

5. Churchward, L.G. Soviet intelligentsia : An essay on the social structure and roles of Soviet intellec¬ 
tuals during the 1960s. London, Routledgc & Kcgan Paul. 1973. xiii, 204p. 

Studies the composition and structure of the contemporary Soviet intelligentsia, specially social scientists, 
and their relationship with the Communist Party. 

6. Fuller, R. Buckminster. Education automation : Freeing the scholar to return to his studies. London, 
Jonathan Cape, 1973. viii, 85p. 

Based on Fuller’s talk before the planning committee for the new EdwardsviJIe campus of the University 
of Southern Illinois, ‘Education Automation’ makes a strong case for the use of electronic aids in teaching 
and for comprehensive planning of the campuses of the future. 

7. Clatter, Ron and Wedell, E.G. Study by correspondence. l^ndon, Longman, 1971. xvi, 36]p. 
Embodies the results of a research project carried out in the Department of Adult Education of the Man¬ 
chester University that studied the extent of correspondence education undertaken by adults, their objec* 
lives and the reasons for their success or failure. 

8. Joshi, P.M. Student revolts in India: Story of the pre-independence youth movement. Bombay, 
Author, 1972. ix, 103p. 

Written in 1946, the book records the saga of high spirit and sacrifice for freedoms, peace and progress 
mndff by students in the early forties. 

9. Lawlor, John, ed. Higher education: Patterns of change in Che 1970s. London, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1972. 155p. 

A sequel to 'The New University’, it focussc-s on the changing pattern of tertiary education in the United 
Kingdom and the emphasis is upon the challenges and opportunities rather than the problems and diffi- 
culties of educationists at this level. 

10. Richmond, W. Kenneth. Free school. London, Methuen (c 1973) viii, 21 Ip. 

Explores the roots of the educational malaise — sociological, historical and psychological—and looks at 
what could be done and what is being done to free education from its rigid and hierarchical nineteenth- 
century organization. 
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((Advt.) 

NEW TEXT-BOOKS IN ENGLISH 
FROM THE U.S.S.R. AVAILABLE IN INDIA 


CAPITAL VOL. I. Karl Marx, pp. 161 Rs. Jt.55 

(Progress Publishers, Moscow) 

The present edition of the iirst volume of Karl 
Ma(X*s Capital r^oduces the text of the English 
edition of 1887, edited by Frederick Engels. 

Also reproduced, on the title page of the present 
volume, is Engel's text appeiiring on the title page of 
the English edition of the first volume of Capital, 
which Offers somewhat from the title-page text of the 
German editions of that volume. 

Only the changes made by Engels himself in the 
4th (1890) German edition have been incorporated 
in the 1887 text. These changes arc indicated 
wherever they occur. A few corrections necessitated 
by a re-check with the original soiircc.s Itave been 
introduced in the author’s footnotes. 

The book begins with Engel’s Preface to the 
English edition: then follow all the Prefaces and 
Afterwords by Marx and Engels to the GermuJi and 
French editions. An index of Authoriiies. a Name 
Index and a Subject Index are gi\cn at ihc end. 

The 5rst volume of Capital gives a scicntiHc 
analysis of the historical conditions that engendered 
capitalist social relations, concentriiling in particular 
on the theory of surplus value which Lenin called 
the fbundation-stone of Marx's economic theory. 
Marx revealed the mechanism of capital’s origin and 
showed that when the worker sells his labour-power 
to the capitalist he produces more in value than 
the wages he receives. The difference between the 
value of commodities produced by the worker and 
his wages is appropriated by the capitalist, thus 
forming the basis of his income. Marx also analysed 
the causes behind the intensification of workers' 
exploitation and the growth of antagonistic contra- 
dictions between the proletariat and the capitalists, 
which can only be resolved by a socialist revolution. 

CAPITAL VOL. II. Karl Marx^ pp, 55/ Rs. 2.95 

(Progress Publishers^ Mo.scow) 

The second volume of Capital was pul in shape 
and finally edited by Frederick Engels after the 
death of Karl Marx. The first Ceiman edition 
appeared in 1885. 

The present English edition follows the German 
1893 edition carefully checked with the manuscript 
edited by Engels and now preserved in the Institute 
of Marxism-Leninism of the Central Committee of 
the C^U. The few misprints and inaccuracies 
in figures and bibliographical data discovered in the 
text of the 1893 edition have been corrected. 

The book includes Engel’s Prefaces to the first 
and second German editions of the second volume of 
Capital and is provided with bibliographical, name 
and mbject indexes. 


All quotations from English and American 
authors have been checked with the original. 

Extensive use has been made of Che English 
translation of the second volume of Capital publish¬ 
ed by Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago on 1919. 

Death prevemed Marx from preparing the second 
and third volumes of Capital for the press and it was 
Engels, his close friend and associate, who did this 
very ditlicult job. 

The second volume deals with the process of the 
reproduction and circulation of aggregate social 
capital. Marx showed that the value of the gross 
social product Is composed of the value of the cons¬ 
tant cApifil cv'usumcd in the process oV production, 
the \a)uc of variable capital and surplus value. 

The volume opens w ith Fiigel’s preface and is 
supplied w ith name and subject indexes. 

CAPITAL \ OL. Ill, Kari Marx. pp. Rs 3.55. 

(rroiire\s Po.hhsher.s, .Mo.^vow) 

The ih-n! voiume of Capital was prepared for the 
press and ptiMislicd l\v Frederick Engels in 1894, 
after the death of Karl Marx. 

Th: prevent English edition follows the 1894 
German edition carciullv checked with Marx’s origi¬ 
nal manuscript, now prescTNcd in the Institute ol' 
Marxism-Leninism of the Central Committee of the 
CP.su. 

The hook includes Engel's Preface to the third 
volume of Caniial. Engel’s ‘'Suppicnient of Capital, 
Voliimc Three" is given in the appendix. 

This volume contains an analysis of the process of 
capitalist production, as a whole. Marx shows how- 
surplus value is transformed into profit, interest and 
gound rent, and expounds hi.s theory of ground rent. 

The volume is supplied with Engel's preface and 
name and subject indexes. 

ON MARX’S “CAPITAL", F. EngeVs^pp. 130, 
Rs. 0.40 (Progre.'is Publishers, Moscow) 

Three out of Engel's nine reviews of the fii^t 
volume of Capital are printed in this collection. The 
subsequent part of the collection consists of the 
synopsis of the first volume of Capital. 

The reviews and the s)'nopsis which set forth the 
content of Capital largely in Marx's words are in¬ 
estimable aids for the study of Capital. The third 
part of the collection contains the work, “The Law 
of Value and the Rate of Profit'’, which is a valuable 
supplement to the third volume of Caoital. 

The special value of this collection lies in its 
concise and clear characterisation of the nature of 
simple commodity production and in its analysis of 
the process of transition from that type of produclion 
to capitalism. 
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l^XTBOOK OF ELEMENTARY PHYSICS, Vol 3, 

pp. 505t Xs. TOW (Mir PubftsherSt Moscow) 

The title given to this work by the authors 
reflects their desire to present a textbook suitable For 
teaching the elements of physics as a science, a task 
that inevitably faces all teachers of physics in 
secondary schools, whether general or technical. 

The work (which has had seven edition in 
Russian, the latest in 1971) is widely used in Soviet 
secondary schools and technical colleges, and is 
equally popular with pupils and teachers, Its merit 
is that it gives a basic explanation of the physical 
aspects of various processes in nature and techno¬ 
logy, taking into account the latest advances in each 
field. 

The material is presented in clear simple language 
with a wc.'ilth of illustrations, which makes it useful 
as a means of independent home study. 

This third volume is devoted to oscillations and 
waves, geometrical and physical optics, and atomic 
physics. 

The textbook is divided into four parts consisting 
of 24 chapters. 

ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD, 

A. SpidclumkOt pp. /VO Rs^ 3.50 (Progress Publishers., 
Moscow) 

This popularly written book gives a comprehen¬ 
sive economic-geographic description of the modern 
world. In its first part the author analyses the most 
important economic, social and political problems 
which concern, in one way or another, all nations 
and suggc-sts way.s of their possible solution. The 
second part contains a short description of the 
countries of the world with their specific internal and 
international problems. 

EXERCISES IN RLSSIAN SYNTAX — COM¬ 
POUND AND COMPLEX SENTENCES, K.S. Beie- 
vitskaya-Khalizeya anti orhers, pp. 350, Rv. 3.00 {Pro¬ 
gress Puhiishvfs, Moscow) 

This is the second volume of Exercises in Russian 
Syntax, intended for non-Russian adults studying 
w'ith or without a teacher. 

These books arc available with booksellers 
distributors of Soviet books in India : 

People's Publishing House (P) Ltd., 

Rani Jhansi Road, New Delhi-S5. 

PPH Book Stall, 

190-B, Khetwadi Main Road, Bombay-4. 

Manisba Granthalaya (?) Ltd., 

4/3-B, Bankim Chalterjee Street, Calcutta. 

National Book Agency (P) Ltd., 

12, Bankim Chalterjee Street, Calcutta 

NCBH (P) Ltd., 

6/30i Mount Road, Madras. 


The book is not meant for beginners, Special atten¬ 
tion has been given here to those problems of Russian 
syntax which generally prove to be particularly diffi¬ 
cult for foreign students of Russian. Thus, the book 
comprises a large number of exercises on the correct 
use of the conjunctions and conjunctive words and on 
the relation of the tense and aspect of the verbs in 
the principal and the subordinate clauses. 

The exercises in each seetion have been arranged 
in an ascending order of difficulty. The notes in- 
vriably follow the exercises they refer to. 

(Forthcoming) 

RUSSIAN FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS, TEXT¬ 
BOOK, V. G. Kostomarov and others. 

The textbook acquaints the students with the vari¬ 
ous aspects of contemporary life in the Soviet Union. 
It helps in developing the speaking, writing and read¬ 
ing habits of the students and is recommended for 
students who have completed the study of the Ele¬ 
mentary Course of the Russian Language. 

Grammar and vocabulary arc introduced through 
dialogues, texts and different exercises. 

The texts of the book are written in the popular 
style of the Russian literary language. In a number 
of cases the authors draw the attention of the 
students to the peculiarities of the spoken and written 
language. 

The vocabularly of the textbook comprises 1,800 
words: 600 active words taken from the Elementary 
Course of the Russian Language 100 new words and 
200 international words. 

The meaning of the basic Russian structures and 
words can be understood with the help of pictures and 
photos. Different schemes and tables present Russian 
morphology. 

The textbook is supplied with a vocabularly and a 
list of essential Russian structures taken from the 
Etcmenlary Course of the Russian Language. 

The textbook is intended for foreign students 
studying at the Soviet colleges. 

throughout India and dermitely with the following 


Prnbbath Book House, 
Trivandrum. 

Visalaandbra Publishing House, 
Eluru Road, Vjjayawada-2. 
People's Book House, 

Opp. Patna College, Patna. 
Nevaknmataka Publications, 
BangaloTe-9. 

PuDjab Boob Centre, 

1940, Sector 22B, Chandigarh. 
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iNmAN INSimrCE of technology. BOMBAY 

POWAL BOMBAY 4M076 
Advertbeneat No. 744 

Admission to M.Sc. courses in Science subjecis 197J-74 Ses 
sion. 


turn Chemistry, Statislical thermo^nimics. Solid state Chemis¬ 
try and Phystea. Crystal and raoleculof structure, Chemicsl and 
Electrochemical kinetks, PhysicaJ, Oi;ganic and Inorganic 
Chemistry. Reaction me^ntsm. Natural Products ChcniMry, 
Coordinaiion and analytical Chemistry. ChrmicaJ instrumen- 
taiion and Application to arulytical prrdslema. 


Applications are invited for admission to M.Sc. courses in: 


(1) Applied Geology 

( 2 ) Qiemistiy 

(3) Malhematia 

(4) Physics 


Duration: 3 years 
Duration; 2 years 
Duration : 2 years 
Duration: 2 years 


The course in MATHEMATICS offers excellent opportuni¬ 
ties for Q broad based training in Muiliemaiics on m.'Mkrn lines. 
The contents cover basic areas of Pure and Applied Maihmatics 
with Statistics and Operations Research and Numerical Analysis 
and Computer Programming. In the Second year some scope 
is provided for advarkced training in one of these anas. Ine 
couise is designed to make it useful either for teaching and re¬ 
search in Mathematics or industry oriented careers. 


The courses are scheduled to start on ist August 1973. 
Students are required to reside in the Institute Hostels. 

Candidates will be required to appear for interview and a 
written t 0 t at the Institute at Bombay at their own expenses on 
an asigned date. 

The Institute provides financial assistance in ihe form of 
acholaiships and freeships. Scholarships of Rs. 75/< p.m. each 
are awarded to 25 per cent of student admitted to each course, 
In addition 10 per cent of the students may be awaded free tui¬ 
tion on grounds of need. 

Miiriiiiiui Qiialificatioiis 


The course in PHYSICS has been designed to give the stu¬ 
dents a good preparation in the basic subjects such as Clussical 
and Quantum Mechanics, Electromagnetic theory and Meil^ 
matical Physics. Workshop practice and Electronics are 
taught li> all student: by engineering faculties. In second year 
iherc is scope fiir speciaiisaiion in certain branches of Physics. 

Application forms can be had from the Deputy Registrar 
(Academic) by enclosing a self-addressed .stamped (SO pais 
stamp) envelope of sire 23x10 cms. supcnieribed "Admission 

M.Sc. coursfs) in----**. Completed 

applications with Postal Drdcris) of the value of Rs. 5/- must 
rtrach the Deputy Registrar (Academic) hy I 6 ih JUNE: 1973. 


Applied Geology 

A Bachelor's Degree in Scieooe with Geolog)' as the Princi¬ 
pal subject and Physitf or Chemistry or Mathematics as other 
subject(s) with at least 55 per cent marks at (he Anal examina¬ 
tion. 

Chemistry 


Postal requests for application form, received without o self- 
addressed. adequately stamped and duly spuperscrihed enve¬ 
lope of the appropriate size, or received after 9ih June 1973, 
will not be entertained. 


INDI.4N INSnTLTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
BOMBAY P.O. POWAI, BOMBAY.76 


A Bachelor's Degm with Chemistry fmaui) and Phyiscs 
(mbsidiary): or Physics (main) and Ch^istry (subsidiary) or 
Chemistry. Physics and Mathematics, with aileast 55 per cent 
marks at the Anal examination. 

Mathoiiatics 


Advertisement No» 753 

Applicaiions arc invited for the post of Medical 
Officers in the Institute's Hospital at this Institute. 


A BadtdorY Degree with Mathematics (Ma.ior/Main) and 
Physks (Mlnor/iubudiary), or with Matbemalitf, Physics and 
Chemistry, with minimum 55 per cent mark at the Anal exa¬ 
mination. 

niysks 

A B.Sc. (Hons.) Degree with Ptiysics (main). Mathematics 
(subsidiary) or Mathematics (main). Physics (subsidiary) or 
B.Sc. with Physics, Chemistry and Math^atics w*i(h at least 
55 per cent marks at the Anal examination, 

CANDIDATES BELONGING TO SCHEDULED CA.STE/ 
TRIBES WILL BE (X>NS1DERED FOR ADMISSION 
PROVIDED THEY HAVE OBTAINED AT LEAST 50 PER 
CENT MARKS AT THE FINAL EXAMINATION. 
SPEQAL CONSIDERATION WILL BE SHOWN TO THEM 
IN THE MATTER OF ADMISSIONS AND AWARD OF 
SCHOLARSHIP AND FREESHIPS. 

Notwithstanding the above, candidate possesing Bachelor's 
Degree in Engineering of this Institute and wishing to seek ad¬ 
mission to M.&. courses in Physics. Chemistry or Mathema¬ 
tics may bt considered on individual merits of the case. 

Candidates who have oppeared for the correqxmding quali¬ 
fying examination in Mayyjune 1973 and are awaiting resuiis 
are also eligible to api^y 

The courae in APPLIED GEOL(Xj Y comprises coune work 
on difibimt sub^s, work on an assigned problnn and geologi- 
cal Md work. The ^)ecialisation would laigely be in the ar«u 
of Engmeering geolo^. Mineralogy. Petrology and Economic 
geology. 

The course in CHEMISTRY oftm excellrat oppratunities 
for irainii^ in Oienristry on modern lines. This jricfudes Quan- 


MEDICAL OFnCERS 

QaalificatltHi & Kxperience: M.D.B.S. Degree of 
recognised Universily wiih at least 3 years experience 
as House Pliy.sician and Medical Registrar in a Gene¬ 
ral Hospital or cquivalcnl experience in similar status, 
as well as siipervision of Palhalogical/X-rav Labora¬ 
tories. 

Age: Not more than 40 jears. 

Pay Scale: Rs. 350-25-500-30-590 tB-30-830-35- 
900 plus noii-pruciising allowance at the rate of 
33 1/3% of pay subject to a minimum of Rs. 150/- 
per month plus other allowances such as D.A., C.C.A. 
etc. as admissible under the rulc.s. 

Applications should be made on the prescribed 
forms obtainable free of charge from the Registrar of 
the Institute by sending a self addressed envelope of 
25cmxl0cm size. 

The completed application together with a crossed 
Indian Postal Order of the Value of Rs. 3.00 (Rs. 

O. 75 for candidates belonging to Scheduled caste and 
Scheduled tribe) and the requisite certificates should 
reach the Registrar, Indian Institute of Technology, 

P. O. I.T.T., Powai, Bombay-4(X)076 by lOth July 
1973. 
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Classified Ads- 


UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 
Delhl-llOOO? 

Applications in the prescribed form, 
are invited for the following posts: 

1. Physics and Astrophysics : 4 Lec¬ 
turers. 

2. Geology : (i) One Professor, (ii) 
One Lecturer. 

3. Commerce : One Professor. 

4. Faculty of Mathematics : One 
Profesor in Operational R^arch. 

5. Human Geography : (i) One Tem- 
rary Professor for the period ending 3l.st 
August, 1974. (iij One Lecturer in Human 
Geography. 

6. Political Science : One Professor. 

7. Hindi : Two Lecturers in Hindi. 

8. Urdu : One Lecturer. 

9. Modern European Languages : (i) 
One Reader in Italian. OilOnc L-ec:urcr 
in French. 

10. Paculiy of Music A Fine Ar(.s : 
One Reader in Hindustani Music. 

11. Sanskrit : Two Lwlurcrs (one ncr- 
manent and one temporary for the period 
ending 17-12-197?. 

12. Faculty of Law (Evening Law 
Centre No. I) : (i) One Reader, (ij) Three 
Lcclureis. 

13. Utiivcrslly Press ; One Superinten¬ 
dent. 

The .scales of pay of the posts are 

1. Professor : R.s. 1100-50-1.300-60- 
1600. 

2. Reader : Rs. 7(W.501250. 

3. Leclurcr ; Kv. 4(W-40-HOO-.50-yO('I. 

4. Superrnlcndent : Rs. 350-25-500- 
30 590-tH-30 SOO (re\i.Huin under eomi- 
derationj, 

All posts cany Ojurncss. City Coni- 
pins.'ilu(y, House Rent Allowances and 
rciirc.iimt bancfiis as admi.ssible under 
the rules in force from liinc to liine. 

I. Oualifk'alioos 

(ill f’i/r /Vo/fjvunA'/j ; .A .scholar of 
eminence. 

Independent published work of high 
standard and experience of leaching P«rs(- 
Gradualc classes and guiding research 
fur a considerable pcricra desirable. 

(bl /'hr RrafAfr.s/i/p : Good academic 
record with a first or high second class 
Master's Degree in the subject coni’cmcd 
with (I Doctor's degree or ctiuivalcnt 
published work. 

Independent publi.sitcd W'ork (in addi¬ 
tion to the published vvork mentioned 
above) with at least five years leaching 
experience in Hons.;'Posi-Gi‘ndualc class¬ 
es essential. 

(c| for Leefurership : Good academic 
record with a first or high second clas.s 
Master’.s degree or an cduis'alcnl degree 
of a foreign University in the subject 
concerned. 

II. Spedal/DesfraUe Qualifkaiions 

(i) For Professorship in Opemthnat 
ReMorch : Spwializalion in Mathemati¬ 
cal P^ramming. 

(ii) For Professorship in PoliUcal 
Semtee : Spe^laatioo io Govenuneat 
or Lo^ l^liUcSi 


(iii) For LectQrerskip in Huinian Geo- 
xraphy : Specialization in any of the fol¬ 
lowing fields : Regional Planning, Popu¬ 
lation Geography, Urban Geography, 
Quantitative Geography or Thematic 
Cartography. 

(iv) For Lecturerships in Hindi : Expe¬ 
rience of guiding research. 

(v) For Reodership in /uUiaii : Acquain- 
lancc with some other major European 
Literatures and knowledge of latest 
Audio-Visual Techniques in leaching 
Italian. 

(vij For Lecturership in French : Train¬ 
ing in modern method of teaching the 
language 

(vii) For Readership in Hindustani 
(vocal) Music : Proficiency in Music 
with a high standard of performance 
Ability to guide R^ea/ch. Knowledge of 
Sanskrit. A working knowledge of any 
three of the languages mentioned below 
and acquaintance with musicological 
works: English, Hindi, Urdu. Bengali 
and Marathi. 

(viii) For Lecturership in Geology : 
Ad'‘.juale experience in independent 
geological field maping and knowledge 
of one or more of the following ; Petro¬ 
logy. Stratigraphy. Palynology, Engineer¬ 
ing Geology Field training imparted by 
th? Oejiogicai Survey of India is desir¬ 
able. 

(ixl For Lecturership in Urdu : Re- 
seaic'i experience, published work and 
knowledge of De«^ni Language and 
liierarute. 

(X) For Lecturership in Lae- : Preference 
will be given to those having experience 
<'r teaching law in a Univer^ty. 

III. For the post nf Superintendent Uni¬ 
versity Press 

Tlterc is already a printing Pres!t in the 
University. With u view to modernise 
(his press certain new equipment, .such 
as Monotype Machine arc being pro¬ 
cured. The naw building for the Press 
is also nearing compiclion. 

Essential : 

fl) Diplonta in Printing and allied 
Tradc-s from a recognised technical 1ns- 
tituiion/^'hool/Collegc of Printing in 
India. 

(2) A minimum of 5 years* practical 
e.xpcricnce in a re.spoiuiblc supervisory 
capacity in a Printing Press having 
intern mechanical Compostion, Auio- 
maiiv Printing Machine etc. He must 
have practical experience in Mechanical 
Cvimposition. machine minding and bind¬ 
ing of all .sons of works. 

Desirable: 

Practical knowledge and t^perience in 
process work and Photo-Lilhox Print¬ 
ing. Age below 50 years. 

The prescribed application forms for 
(he posts can be had from the office of 
the undersigned {Esiab. IV section) either 
in person or by sending a self-addressed 
envelope and stamps worth Rs. 1.20. 

Selected candidates will be required 
to produce the origioa! documents lelai- 
i^ to their age, qualifications, expe¬ 
rience etc. before joining the appoint¬ 
ment. 

Applications alongwith the attested 
copies of Degree and other Certificates 
etc. should reach the undersigned not 
later than the i5tJi June, 1973, 


Note ; 

1. It will be open to the University to 
consider the names of suitable candidates 
who may not have applied. Relaxation 
of any of the qualific^ons may be made 
in exceptional cases in reqjert of all 
posts on the recommendation of the Elec¬ 
tion Coromiilee. 

2. Canvassing in any form by or on 
behalf of the candidate will disqualify. 

3. Candidates called for interview 
from outside Delhi (excepting for post at 
serial No. 13) will be paid contribution 
towards their Railway Fare as per ruleL 

(K.P. GOVIL) 

REGISTRAR 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 
WALTAIR 

Application in the prescribed form are 
invited so as to reach the Registrar 
Andhra University on or before 20-6-73 
for two posts of Assistant DtiectoTS, 
one in Economics and on in Commerce, 
School of Correspondence courses, in 
the scale of pay of Rs. 400-40-800-50- 
950. Each application shall be accom¬ 
panied by a crossed Indian Postal 
Order for Rs. 10/- or a B^k receipt 
remiiting the amount in the State Ran) ; 
of India to the Andhra University 
General account (Ordinary). 
Qualifications 

(a) At least a first or Itigh second 
Masters Degree of an Indian University 
or an equivalent qualification of a 
foreign University in Economic or Com¬ 
merce. 

(b) Ability to write well in the con- 
corned subject and 

(c) Some leaching experience. 

Requisitions for the prescribed appli¬ 
cation forms may be made to Sri P. 
Hanumaniha Rao, Deputy Registrar, 
Andhra University. Waltair, accom¬ 
panied by a self-addressed and stamped 
envelope and a State Bank challan or a 
crossed Indian Postal Order for Rupee 
one. The University reserves the to 
fill or not to fill (he posts, Selected 
candidates will be appointed on tempo¬ 
rary' basis for a periem of one year in the 
first instance. The cover containing the 
application should be superscribed as 
‘Application for appointment to the post 
of Assistant Director in the School of 
Correspondence Courses", 

^d/- M. GOPALAKRISHNA REDDY. 

REGISTRAR 


UNIVERSITY OF JA^LMU 
Notice 

Applications on prescribed forms are 
invited for the following posts to reach 
the undersigned on or btforc June 15. 
1973 :— 

1. One Profesor (Rs. 1100-1600), one 
Reader (Rs. 700-1250) and three LMtur- 
ers (Rs. 400-950) in Education; 

2. Lecturer in Law (Rs. 400-950). 

For full details and prescribed fonns, 

please apply by sendiag a cros^ postal 
order for Re 1/- in favour of the Regis- 
rar. University of Jammu, Jammu, cap¬ 
able at Jammu post oflSce. 

(K. K. GUPTA) 

REGISTRAR 
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ALiCARH MUSUM UNlVERSltY 
ALIGARH 

AdvotboMBt No. IJiyiA 

Applicaljoiis are invited on the pres> 
cribra form for the following posts :— 

1. Professor of Economics Scale Rs. 
110Q-S&-1MO-60-1600 plus Allowaoces. 

QonltfkstlonB (Ordinarily required) : 
A first or a high second class Master's 
degm in Economics of an Indian Uni¬ 
versity or equivalent qualification of a 
foreign University. A resear^ degree of 
Ph.D. standard or published work of 
recognised merit. AUeast ten years teach¬ 
ing experience of post-graduaie classes 
and experience of guiding research. 

2. Reader in Pol. Sck»ce. Scale Rs. 
700-50-12SO plus allowances. 

Qaalifkations (Ordinarily required): 
A first or high second class Master's 
degree in Pol. Science of an Indian 
University or equivalent foreign qualifica¬ 
tion. A research degree of a doctorate 
standard or publid^ work of a high 
standard and alleast five years' experience 
of leaching Post-graduate classes artd 
some experience of guiding research. 

3. Reader in Costume Dedgn A Dress 
Making, Women's Polytedmlc Scale Rs. 
700-5(^-1250 plus allowances. 

Qaalificatioas : Aileast a seond class 
Master's degree in Textile and Clothing 
or its equivalent with live years* profes- 
sional.'teaching experience. 

Or 

Atleast a S 2 .:ond class Bachelor's degree 
in Home Science, or its equivalent, with 
seven yearv experience of which two 
year's in Professional tailoring/custoni 
designing. 

Note : Lady candidates will be preferr¬ 
ed and the period of experience in tlteir 
case will be relaxable by one year. 

4. Lecturer in .Marathi, D^ortincnl of 
Hindi. Scale Rs. 4in-40-8QO>SO-9SO plus 
allowances. 

Qaalificiilioiis (Ordinarily required) : 

A first or high second class M.A. in 
Marathi. 

Desirable : M.A. in Hindi. Some expe¬ 
rience of translating Marathi works into 
Hindi and vice-veraa. Some ex|Kriencc 
of leadiing. 

5. Associate Lecturer in Hifxane Sehat, 
A.K. Tibbiya College. Scale Rs. 300-25- 
350 plus allowances. 

Qualifications : Second class degrw or 
diploma in Unani system of Medicine 
(BUMS/BUTS/DIMS) or equivalent 
from any recognised Tibbiya College. 
Experience of teaching the subject in any 
recognued Titdriya College. Knowlege 
of English, Arabic/Persian. 

Desfrable : Published work. Post¬ 
graduate qualifications. 

Prescribe application forms & Ins¬ 
tructions may be had from Dy. Registrar 
by sending self-addremed envelope of 
9x4 . Last date for receipt of apiriicattoas 
Is J6th June, 1973. Incomplete applica¬ 
tions and those received late may not be 
considered. 

Higher start may be given for special 
qualifications and experience. Candidates 
interviewed msw be paid contribution 
towards (heir T.A. equal to om single 
second clas railway fare only. 

(P.V. GEORGE) 

REGl^RAR 


UNfVEllSITY OP GAUHAH 
GAUHAn44 
(Amui) 

AdwtbeoMBt No. 9 of 1973 


implications arc invited for the past 
of Professor one each in the Deparl- 
nrents of Commerce and Folklore 
search in the scale of Rs. II00-50-1300- 
60-1600 plus ailowonoes as admissible 
under the rules and P.F. benefits. 


EDUCATIONAL QUAI.IFICATION 
(GENERAL) 

For the p<»t of Profesor in Com¬ 
merce : The carKlidates must have. First 
Class Master's Degree in Commerce or 
business Administration with Doctorate 
Ctegree or Research publicaiion of recog¬ 
nised merit or recognised professional 
qualification with at least ten years* 
Post-graduate teaching experience of 
which not les than four years should be 
as Reader and ability and experience in 
guiding and promtMing research or 
giving professional training. 

Or 

Second Cass Master's Degree and 
Doctorate Degree in Commerce or Busi¬ 
ness Administration or recognised pro¬ 
fessional qualifications viiih at least ten 
jears Po.st-grsduaie leacliing expe- 
< ience. of which not less than four yeats* 
should be as Re.ider. and ability and 
experience in guidir^ and promoting 
research or of giving professional 
training. 

For the post of Pretfessor in Folk-lore 
Research—A recognised and disiin- 
guished scholar in the subject of Folk¬ 
lore with Doctor's Degree or equivalent 
published work. 

Continuous research work of merit as 
evidenced by publi^eJ papers in stan¬ 
dard journals or published work of merit 
and 10 (ten) yeun Kru-grjJuaie leaching 
experience or 15 (fifteen) years Honours 
teaching experience plus experience in 
guiding, organising and promoting re¬ 
search in the Subject. 


IN THE CASE OF A CANDIOATi; 
OI tXCEPnONAL ABILintS WHU 
OUTSTANDING RESEARCH (ON- 
TRIBUTIONS THE REQUIREMENT 
OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE MAY 
BE SUITABLY RELAXED. 


Application in TRIPLK'ATI; slating 
(I) Name in full (in block letters), (2) 
I aihcr'-s name, (Jj Age on 1-6-73, (4) 
Present occupation (5) (a) permanent 
residence and address, <b) Present address 
fin full), (6) Pr^nt salary (if any drawn), 
(7) Salary expected. (8) Detailed acade¬ 
mic career with sub^ studied includ¬ 
ing Honours subject) in degree and P^t- 
graduate course from Matriculation/ 
Htgto Secondary/Higli Sciwol leaving 
certificate Examination onwards (9) 
Details of teaching experience all sup¬ 
ported (o' testimonials accompanied with 
an application fee of Rs. 5/- (five) by 
CROSSED POSTAL ORDER drawn in 
favour of Re^strar. Gaiihaii University 
payable at Gauhati University 
Oflice should be sent in an iimer sealed 
cover marked "APPLICATION FOR 
THE POST OF (To be mention) : 
ADVERTISEMENT No. 9 OF 1973” 
enclosed in an outer cover and addressed 


to Registrar. Gauhatt University, Qau- 
hali-I4 to reach him not later ttea 
10-7-73. 

The number of this advertisemeni and 
name of the post must be referred to in 
the application. Those in employment 
should apply through proper channel or 
With a no object certificate. 

REGISTRAR 


UNIVERSITY OP DEUH 
DELHI-110007 

The University has a Computer Cen¬ 
tre which has been functioning for the 
last se\<eral years. In the Centre the 
Computer system No. 360/44 and No. 
1620-2 are installed with hI! the au.xa- 
iiaries. The new building for the Centre 
is nearing completion wlwn the entire 
system will be shifted to the same. 
Further equipment to the tunc of 
075000/- Ls being procured. The Centre 
in addition to cxisiiing activities jx exc- 
pccicd to develop rullficdgcd academic 
activities in Computer Science as a dis¬ 
tinct discipline. The Courses envisaged 
for this purpctsc will he .ii .successix-e 
levels of B.Sc. (Hons.) M.Sc. leading 
eventually to icseaivh und Doctorate 
.standard. I'hc inimeJjuic ia.sk betore 
the centre therefore be lo build up u 
Compitter Science Deparintcni. 

Interested candidatc.s having hiyh aca¬ 
demic qualifications, originality in re¬ 
search activiiies and capacity to’orpanise 
an academic DcpaitnK'ni me imited to 
apPb f'>r the )v*«i cf l>ircctt>r in the 
Computer Centre, on the prescribe 
form (obtainable fiom ihi.s oflkv. The 
post is irt the scale of pay of R.s. 1 )00-50- 
l30l)-('0-l60() and carn&s bcncliLs of 
I>earnc«> Allowance. City C( mpcasaioiy 
Allovsance. Houve Rent Allowantc anil 
retirement bcnehis as ndroissible under 
the rules in force fioin time to lime. 

Mirimum QualificBlions : l. A scholar 
of eminence. 2. Inilepciulcni publi.shcd 
work of high .standard and cxpciicncc of 
(caching Po.si-Graduaie Classes and 
guiding Research Work for a consider- 
ublc period. 

Desirable : Ma.slcr’.s Degree in Electri¬ 
cal Engineering'PhysiLvElecironic^'Com- 
muniuaiion rnginccring/Muihinnaiics/ 
Mathematical Sliiii.’>(ics/0|x;rniional Re¬ 
search. 

At least S years cxpcriciKC of working 
in a Computer system as well as on the 
development of Computer Programmes 
which are important citl^r for Natural 
Sciences or for Social Sciences. 

For the purpose of obtaining prescrib¬ 
ed form please send a self addressed 
envelope with stamps worth Rs. 1.25 
to cover registration charges. Mected 
carwlidates wilt be required to produce 
original certificates relating to their age, 
qualifications, experience etc. before 
joining the appointment. TItc lost ^te 
of mxipi of applications is iOth July. 
1973. 

Note Itwil be open to the Univosity 
to consider the nanres of ilic suitable 
candidate who may not have applied. 
Relaxation of any o( the quaiifiMiions 
may be made in exceplioiia] cases on 
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the iecminnienda.tr6fl of the Selection 
CoDiniiitee. 

Canvaising in any form by or on be¬ 
half of the candidate will disqualify. 

Candidalea called for interview fro.m 
cut^e Delhi wiif be paid conlriburion 
toward Railwav fare as per rules. 

K. P. GOVIL, (REGI^ RAR) 

Indian institute of tech¬ 
nology, DELHI 
HAUZ KHAS, NEW DELHI-29. 

Advcrtlaement No. 3/73 

Applications arc invited for appoint¬ 
ment to the following posts :— 

instruments design & 

DEVELOPMENT CENTRE 

Professor : (scale Rs. 1100-50-1300-60- 
16C0). 

PMofspcdalisaflon ; Design develop¬ 
ment and production of mechanical, 
optical or electronic instnimenis. 
thorough knowledge of modem work¬ 
shop production technique and industrial 
desr^. 

QMMfkation A Experience : First 
Class Master*!! DcgrecDocioralc Degree 
in appropriate Held with a minimum of 
7 years distinguished cxf^riencc in de- 
.sign and development of Insimn'K.'nls. 
Te«ching.-rcscan:h in lastiiutinn of Uni¬ 
versity standard at postgraduate level. 
Specialised knowledge in (me or more 
specified field witli cKpenence in guiding 
research. Professional, design doolop- 
mvni work of outstanding rrcrii would 
be preferred. 

Delsrablc ; Requisite experience in the 
design and development of instruments 
for scientific and educaiionul use. 

Tbe Centre is concerned with research, 
design and development and pilot plant 
production of instruments required for 
scientific and cducaiionnl application.s. 
The work is of an inicr-drsciplinary na¬ 
ture. It calls for considerable liaison 
with other departments and industries. 

DEPARTMENT OF HUMANITIES 
A SOCIAl. SC IENCES 

Asstslant Prof^nr/Lecturer (scale 
Rs. 700-50-1250 t.'CRs. 400-40'600-50- 
950J. 

Qialifkalions A experience 

First Cla.ss Master's Ocgrec^Docioraie 
Depee with a minimum 5/2 years expe¬ 
rience in teaching/rescarch in the Institute 
of University standard. Specialisation 
in one or more sr^ific frekl.suhjcci with 
outstanding tcaching/research cxpcricrKC 
and l>octoraie Degree or published work 
of equivalent standard would be prefer¬ 
red. 

Field of epcdalisation : (il Industrial/ 
Managerial taxiology; sociology of 
Scienoe/Techr.ology (ii| Industrial 
Economics: Managerial Economics; Mo¬ 
dem ^onomics Theory'; Developmental 
E^nomics (iii) Financial Manage¬ 
ment; Marketing and Adverlisem<ml 
(iv) political Behaviour/Modern Politi¬ 
cal Analysis (v)—(a) Amerkan/BritLsh 
Lileraiute with .special reference to 
Modern Drama/h'iclion (b) Applied 
Linraistics with particular ivfei'cncc to 
teaming of English as a foreign/second 
luiguage; Expertise in preparing Icach- 
materials will be considered an addi¬ 
tional qualification. 


DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED 

mechanics 

Asitatant Professor (scale Rs. 700-50- 
1250). 

Field of apcciallsatktii : Materials 
Science. 

Qaalificatioii A Expericsice ; Docto¬ 
rate Degree in Materi^s Scicnce/Metal- 
lurgy or other related areas. .Specialisa¬ 
tion in the area of phase transformations, 
strengthening mechanUms and mecha¬ 
nical properl ia of materials. .V5 years of 
postdoctoral teaching/research experience 
in the electron micrr^copic lei^niques 
as applied to the above areas. 

BIO-MEDICAL ENGINEERING 
UNIT 

.Assistaat Professor (scale Rs. 700-50- 
1250>—Temporary). 

Qualifkarion A Experience : First 
Cla.s.s Master's Dcgree/poctoratc Degree 
in any bratich of Engineering/Physical 
Science/Medical Sciences with a mini¬ 
mum of 5 years experience in leaching^ 
research in Institution of University 
standard. Persons with outstanding 
leacbing/'research experience and Docto¬ 
rate Degree or published work of equal 
stand.vrd would be preferred. 

Sr. Scientific Officer Grade I ; (scale 
R.s. 70()-50-1250)—(Temporary j. 

QaalifiraliorK A Experience : First 
Cla® Master'.^ Dcgree/Doclorate Degree 
in any branch of Enenoering'Physical 
Science, Medical Sciences with about 5 
years* c.\|)cricnce in ic?ching/rcser.rch 
Including repair, design, planning, deve¬ 
lopment and production of Insirumeni.s 
in an establishment of repute/lnstilution 
of University standard. Prisons w'iih 
Docioralc Degree or puhluhed work of 
equal standard would be preferred. 

Candidiiie.s for both 11% above posts 
must have ability and initiative to enter 
new arca.s of biomedical insinimeniElion 
po.s(he(ic.s and biomedicit systems ana¬ 
lysis. The work r^uirc coordination 
of biomedical engineering activities at 
the theoretical and experimental levels. 

(^ualifications/experience may be re¬ 
laxed in case of candidates wjih special¬ 
ised knowledge/cxpcrience in biomedical 
engineering. If persons with appro¬ 
priate qualifications/experience are not 
available the appoimmeni may be made 
in the post of leclurer/Sr. Scientific Offic¬ 
er Gr. IT in the scale of Rs. 400-40-800- 
50-900. 

1.1BRARY 

Librarian (scale Rs. 1100-.^ 1300-60- 
1600). 

Qualifiaitlons A Experience 

(a) First or second Cla® M.A./M.Sc./ 
M.Com. phis a First or Second Class 
B. Lib. Sc. or diploma in Library Science, 
the degree of M.Lib. .Sc. being a preferen- 
lia) qualification. A formal degree or 
diploma in Library Science w'ill not be 
necessary for a Scholar of a high order in 
any branch of knowlcd^. 

(b) Al least to years experience u.s 
Librarian or in a responsible profcssionul 
capacity in a Univcrsily Library. 

(c) Good academic qualifications and 
research experience (with publications). 
(Those who have applied in response to 
Advt. No. 20/72 need not apply again). 


general 

1. Candidates selected would be 
offered position depending upon their 
academic background and Levant teach- 
ing/research/professional experience. 
Higher initial pay will be admissible to 
specially qualified and deserving candi¬ 
dates. Outstanding candidates for the 
position of professor may be fitted in the 
senior scale viz. Rs. 1600-100-1800. The 
positions of As.sociale profe^r in the 
scale of Rs. 1100-50-1300 filled on con¬ 
tract for a period of 1 to 3 years. 

2. Indian candidates abroad, if select' 
ed. for appointment are allowed travel 
grant contribution limited uplo a maxi¬ 
mum of economy class fare self and 
family provided he undertakes to serve 
the Institute for a period of 3 years 
after joining. 

Maximum age limit : Ordinarily 50 
years in the case of Professor/Libararian 
35 years in the case of Asislant Profes- 
sor/Sr. Scientific Officer Gr. I and 30 
years for lecturer. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Asristant Resident Engmeer (Crril) 

Assistant Resident Engineer (Elect). 

Assistant Resident Engineer (Air- 

conditioning). 

Scale : Rs. 350.2S-S00.30-S90-EB-830- 
EB-35.900). 

Qualifications A Experience : 

Assistant Residmit Engineer (Civil) : 
Graduate in Civil Engineering with a 
Minimum experience of 3 years or^ Dip¬ 
loma holder in Civil Engineering with a 
minimum experience of S to JO years. 
Candidates should have experience in 
construction, maintenance and civil 
works. 

Assistant Resident Engmeer (El^.) : 
Degree in Electrical Engineering with 3 
years experience or Diploma in Electri- 
caJ Engineering with 8 to 10 years expe¬ 
rience of which at least 5 years experience 
should relate to P.W.D., M.E.S. Rail¬ 
ways and Electricity Board. 

Assistant Resident Enginea' (Air Con¬ 
ditioning) : Degree in Mech. Engg. with 
three years experience or Diploma in 
Mech. Engineering with 8 to 10 years 
experience in the ^Id of Air Condition- 
ing/refrigerator in a plant/organisation/ 
firm of repute. 

(Candidates who applied for the post 
of ARE (civil) and ARE (PH) in res¬ 
ponse to earlier advertisements Nos. 2/72 
and 10/72 need not apply for the post of 
A.R.E. (civil) again. 

MAXIMUM AGE LIMIT : 35 years. 
Post are permanent unless otherwise 
indicated. Appointees will have (^tion 
lo elect any of two schemes viz. Contri¬ 
butory' Provident Fund-eum-Gratuity or 
General Provident Fund-cu/n-Pension- 
rH;jt-Gratui(y operating at the institute. 
The posts also carry allowances as per 
rules, which at present correspond lo 
those admissible to Clentral Govt, em¬ 
ployees. Age of retirement is 60 }^rs. 
Candidates called for interview w'ill be 
paid second class railway fare from the 
place of their duty to Delhi and back by 
the shortest route. 

Application forms may be obtained 
from the Registrar, Indian Institute of 
Technology, Haur. Khas, New Delhi-29 
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either in person or by sending a self 
addressed envelope at least 10 x 25 cms. 
(4; X 9;) size bearing postage stamps of 
the valtie of 0.20 paise. Candidates from 
abroad may apply on plain iraper giving 
an account of their academic and pro* 
f^on&l record, reprints of publications 
and names of at least two persons well 
acquainted with their professional work. 
Candidates sheeted for appointment will 
be required to join duty immediately or 
as soon as possible thereafter. 

Last dale of reenpt of request for 
applications forms 5di Jim 1^3. Last 
date of receipt of completed applications 
forms togetherwiih an LP.O. for Rs. 7.50 
(Rs, 1.87 for SC/ST) for posts with a 
starting salary of Rs. 400/- and above 
and Rs. 3/- (Rs. 0.75 for SC/ST) for 
others; (last date of receipt of applica¬ 
tions 12di June 1973 (27th June 1973 in 
the case of candidates from abroad). 


BERHAhfPUR UNIVERSITV 
BERHAMPL'R-7. 

GANJAM (ORISSA) 

No. 2790/Amn/Ge.l.52..7?, 

Dated the 25 May 73. 

advertisement 

Applicaiiona are imiled in ihc pres¬ 
cribe form in seven copies obtainable 
fhjm the Ollicc of ihj undersigned on 
payment of Rs. 1.50 paise in person or 
by Bank Draft drawn on State Bank of 
India, or Money order in favour of the 
Registrar, Berhampur UnKersiiy. along 
with a self addressed envetopj measuring 
22x10 Cms.. affixed with postage stamps 
worth 0.80 paise for the post of 
PROFESSOR in the Ptost-Craduate pe* 
partmeni of Physics of this Univereiiy 
in the scale of pay of Rs. UOO-50-1300 
60-1600/- plus usual Dearness allowance 
as admissible by the University from time 
to time. 

QnaUfkation and Experience 

0) The Candidate shall be a Scholar 
of eminence. 

(li) Shall posses a first or second class 
Master^ I^grce (with at lea.st 48 
marks) in the subject. 

(iii) Shall have a Doctorate Degree 
or publish^ work of equivalent stan¬ 
dard. 

(iv) Shall be engaged in active Re¬ 
search and shall have experience in 
guiding research. 

(v) Shall have teaching experience in a 
College or an University Teaching De¬ 
partment for at least 10 (ten) years in 
the subject of w'hich at least 3 (three) 
years shall be in Post-Graduate Classes. 

The prescribed period of teaching 
experieiKe will be calculated up to the 
last dale fixed for receipt of applications. 

The Applications duly filled in should 
reach the undersized on or before 
15.7.1973. Applicaliotis received after 
the due date will not be entertained. 

Cardidalcs who are in service should 
apply through proper channel. 


NOTE: 

CANDIDATES WHO HAVE AL 
READY APPLIED IN RESPONSE 
TO THIS UNIVERSITY ADVERTISE¬ 
MENT NO. 3I7/ADMN./BU/73 DA¬ 
TED 31ST JAN. *73 and AND SUBSE¬ 
QUENT AMENDMENT NO. 
2269/ADMN/GE-I-4S/72 DATED 
12TH MAY ■73. NEED NOT APPLY 
AFRESH. IF THEY SATISFY THE 
PRESENT QUALIHCATIONS. 

Sd/-R.C. Rqjguru, 

REGISTRAR 


UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR 
SAGAR 

Atfvertbeaicftt No. R. 3/72 

Applitiaiions on the prescribed fonn 
(obtainable from the undersigned) ac¬ 
companied by a seif address^J envelope 
and a postal ortter o( Rs. 5-(X) in each 
case are invited for the following posts 
.VI as to reach the undeisigned by 2Sth 
June 73. 

1. A Profe^r of Physics^Tempo- 
rary. 

2. A I'roftfjisor of Chemistry—Tempo* 
rar). 

The posts carry the scale of pay of Rsl 
MOO-50-1300*60-1600 plus Dearness 
Allow.'iRce according to rules. 

Qtalifications 

(it A Doctorls degree and'or high 
academic attainments with wide recog¬ 
nition for scholaiship and Original con¬ 
tribution to the Subject. 

(ii) Published work to their credit 

(iii) Exteruive e?q)erience of conduct¬ 
ing and guiding research. 

(tv) At least 10 year*s experience of 
leaching post-graduate classes. 

(v> A good working knowledge of 
Hindi both written and spoken. 

^ccialsatloo 

The candidate for the post of Profes¬ 
sor cf Physics should be specialists in 
Electronie and should have experience 
of teaching and reearch in the subject. 

2. The candidates for the post of Pro¬ 
fessor of Chemistry should have specia¬ 
lised in Inorganic or Physical C:hemi5try 
and have experience of imparting 
training to p^-graduate siut^is in 
Nuclear Clmnistry. 

(COL. H.S. CHANDELE) 
REGISTRAR 


LUCKNOW U.NIVERSITY, 
LUCKNOW 

Adverthemcsl No. 11/1973 

Applications are invited for the follow¬ 
ing posts. 

Piofeacors ia the Grade of Ra. llOtk-SO- 
1300410-1600; 

1. One Professor of ntilosophy ' 

2. One Professor of Psydurio^ 


* 3. Two Professon of Education 

4. One temporary Proftoor of Politi¬ 
cal Science. 

5. One Professor of Public Finance & 
Monetary Econooiica. 

6. One temporary ProfesKw of Social 
Work 

7. One Pro ft aaor of Sociology 

8. One Profiosor of Anthrc^tology 

9. One Professor of Arabic 

10. One Professo r of Chemistry 

11. One Prcrfbaior of Law 

12. One Profettor of Constitutional 
and Administrative. Law. 

OnUfkatltni 

Prcferciitial 

High academic disiinciions. 

READERS IN THE GRADE OP Rs. 
70O-5O-12SO Plus D.A. AS ADMISSI* 
BLE UNDER THE RULES 

13. One Reader in Englitdi 

14. One temporary Reader in hycho- 
logy 

15. Three Readers in Education 

16. One permanent & two temporary 
Readers in Ancient Indian History it. 
Archaeology 

17. Two Readers in Political Science 

18. One permanent & one temporary 
Reader in Economics 

19. One Reader in Swial Work 

20. Two permanent A one temporary 
Readers in Sociology 

21. One Reader in .Sanskrit 

22. Three Readers in Hindi 

23. One Reader in Linguisiict in the 
Department of Hindi 

24. One Reader in Physics. 

25. Three permanent & unc tempo¬ 
rary Readers in Chemistry 

26. One Reader in Geology 

27. Three permanent and one tempo¬ 
rary Readers in Zoology 

28. One temporary Reader in Mathe¬ 
matics 

29. One temporary Reader in Statis¬ 
tics 

30. Two Readers in Law 

31. Two Readers in Commerce 

32. One temporary Reader in Businea 
Admiiisi ration 

33. One temporary Reader in Library 
Science 

34. One temporary Reader in Journal¬ 
ism 

35. Two permanent and two tenHto- 
raiy Readers in Botany. 

QualificBthNis 

EaKOtial 

Firtt or high second dess Master^ 
degree and Doctorate in the subject 
concerned with a good academic record 
and experience of teaching hrauKira/ 
post-graduate dames for not lea than 
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live yean and publiahed research work 
^ high Btaiulard in the subject concern¬ 
ed. The essential degrK qualificelion 
for the post of Reader in l.aw will he 
LL.M. degree. 

Preferential 

Experience of teaching post-gra¬ 
duate classes and guiding reaeai^. 

lecturers in the grade of 

Rs. 40(M0-800-50-950 PLUS D.A. AS 
ADMISSIBLE UNDER THE RULES 

36. Two permanent and one tempo¬ 
rary LMliirer in English 

37. One Lecturer in German 

38. One Lecturer in Chinese 

39. One temporary Lecturer in French 

40. One Lecturer in Russian 

41. One permanent arid one tempo¬ 
rary Lecturer in Philosophy 

42. One Lecturer in Philosophy (Sym¬ 
bolic Logic) 

43. One permanent and three tempo¬ 
rary Lecturers in Education 

44. Two permanent and one tempo¬ 
rary Lecturer in Ancient Indian History 
& Archaeology 

45. Two Lecturers in Medieval & 
Modem Indian History 

46. Two permanent & one temporary’ 
Lecturer in Political Science 

47. Two Lecturers in Public Administ¬ 
ration 

4g. Two temporary Lecturers in F co- 
nomics 

49. One Lecturer in .Social Work 

50. Three permanent & one tempo¬ 
rary Lecturers in Sociology 

.51. One Lecturer in Arabic 

52. One Lecturer in Urdu 

53. One Lecturer in Persian 

54. One Lecturer in Sanskrit 

55. Four Lecturers in Hindi 

56. One temporary Lecturer irt Mili¬ 
tary Science 

57. One temporary Lecturer in l.i- 
brary Science 

58. Two temporary Lecturers in Jour¬ 
nalism 

59. Seven Lecturers in Physics 

60. One permanent & two temporary 
Lecturers in Chemistry 

61. Three permanent & one temporary 
Lecturers in Bolany 

62. Two Lecturers in Geology 

63. Three permanent A one temporary 
Lecturers in Zoology 

64. Two permanent Lecturers in 
Mathematics 

65. Two Lecturers in Slalisiics 

66. Eleven permanent A eight tem¬ 
porary Lecturers in Law 

67. One temporary Lecturer in Law 
for the post-graduate Diploma Course 
in Criminology 

66. Two Lecturers in Applied Econo¬ 
mics in Faculty of Commerce 

69. One permanent A One letiqrorary 
Lecturer in Business Administration. 

70. One part-time Lecturer in Sanskrit 
Proficiency on Rs. ISO/- p.m. 

71. One Part-time Lecturer in Bengali 
on Rs. 100/- p.m. 

72. Oite Part-time Lecturer in Mara¬ 
thi on Rs. 100/- p.m. 

73. Two Part-time Lecturers in Mili- 
(aiy ScimoB.on Rs. 150/- pm. 


74. Otc temporary Research Assis¬ 
tant in Education on Rs. p.m. 

75. One Research Assistant in Econo¬ 
mics in the grade of Rs. 200-15-350 ni u-t 
usual D.A. 

76. One Research Assisiant to the 
Professor of Zoology^ in the grade of 
Rs- 200-10-310-15-4M plus usual 
dearness allowance. 

77. One Research Fellow in the De¬ 
partment of Psychology in tlic grade of 
Rs. 200-15-350 plus usual D.A, 78. One 
Research Assistant in the Western His¬ 
tory in the grade of Rs »0-15-350pUis 
usual D.A 

01 ALIFICATIONS 
Essential 

First or high second clxss Master’s 
Degree in the subject concerted with a 
go<^ academic record. For posts in 
languages. candidates |H)sse.v>ing 
equivalent diploma in the langui‘.':cs 
concerned arc also eligible. For yicsx. 
No. 68 candidates possessing M.A. 
degree in Economics are also eligible. 

Preferential 

Doctorate in the subject concerned 
.ndvanced studies and published work and 
experience of leching degree-honours 
|H)s(-graduaie classes for t\xo years. 

GENERAL 

For purposes of qualilicaiions required 
for the above posts, the degrees obt9in> 
cd in a subject taught in a Department 
which is subsequently con^ituied into 
separate Departments, shall be deemed 
to he degrees in the subject concerned for 
the newly constituted Oepartmcnis. 

Relaxation in the prescribed gualifica- 
lions may be made in c\cepttona\ cir¬ 
cumstances in accordance with the Ordi¬ 
nances. Abiliiy to teach LL.B. classes 
for the posts in the Faculty of l.aw and 
under-graduate classes for nil posis 
through the medium of Hindi csscniicj 
except for the (xists in Languages. 

Benedts of Provident Fund available 
as admissible under the rales on conHr- 
mation for t^rmaneot posts. Period 
of probation for permanent post is two 
years. 

It Is not necessary to fill all 'anv of the 
advertised posts. 

Appltcaiions on the prescribed fo.mi 
(available on request, accompanied with 
a self-addrcsscd envelope size 23x 
10 cm: free of cost from tire otlice of the 
Registrar) with recent iv^iimonials, pub¬ 
lications etc,, should reach the Regisiiar, 
Lucknow University, by Thursday, June 
28, 1973. The candidates, w ho aie in 
service must send ibeir applications 
through the proper channel. Applica¬ 
tion Forms to oukstaiion candidates 
will be is.siied by post upto Thuisday. 
June 21.1973. 

Note :—Tlie candfdate.s, who liave 
applied earlier for sny of the posts 
mentioned in the advt No, 11.1973, are 
advised to send I'lesh sppticaiions in thu 
prescribed fonn as the applications 
received earlier for these posts have been 
destroyed in the recent (itc. 


SAMBALPUR UNIVERSITY 
SAMBALPLR 
Adverfisement 

No. 2798/rpS. Dated 7-5-1973 
Applii;4:tions in the prescribed form 
with attested copies of mark-sheets and 
arJdica/cs of all [he exam/nation,s passed 
are invited for the following teachins 
(A) University Posi-Graduatl 
Dtpartmenis (h) Umvcr.sity College of 

Lajpatrai Law 

Loltege, Sambalpt:!-. 

CATfCJOR^'-A 

Lnlicrsily Post-^iraduate DcpartiKcnIs 
I. Naiiics of Posts 


Name of the 
Dcparirncni 

Profe.s- 

.sor 

Header 

Lectur¬ 

er 

Maihivsnaiics 


One 

One 

I'.ccp.omrcs 

— 

One 


I'lH-.SJlS 

One 


One 

Science 

— 

One 

— 


II. Essential QuaUricutions 


iw Fro/isi'ors 


(i)A second class Master's Degree in 
the subject with at least 48 of marks. 

fti’i High Rescarcli qualifications, pre¬ 
ferably a doctorate; 

(liil Capacity for conduciing and 
guiding research work; 

tiv) Teaching cxi>ciiBncc for at least 
10 years in a College or a Univcrcity 
With at least fi^c years of c.xpcijence in 
Ppst-Giaduaic teaching, 


lor Readers 


i\) (a) Mathematics—A second class 
Master’s Degree in Mathematics with at 
least 48 ^ of marks; 

(b) Economicfr—A second class Mas¬ 
ter’s Degree in Economics; or statis¬ 
tics with Econometric.';: or Agricultural 
Econmics or Iniernaiional Economics or 
Indian Finance with at least 4S"_ of 
marks; 


(c) Biological—.A second class Mas¬ 
ter's Degree in Bou n. Sciences w iih at 
least 48 "b o..‘marks. 

(li) fiuciiing h.xpcne.n.c tor at icua, 
fi years in « College or University. 

(iii) .Acii\e rc.s;arch and capacity to 
guide research. 

(iv) Experience in leaching at posc- 
gradiiiiie le\cl uill he regarded as an 
additional qualificaiion. 

/■:*r Lecutrcfi 


(i» .A second cla.ss Master’s Degree in 
the subjeci with at least 48’;,; of marl^. 

(li) leaching/Research experience will 
be regarded as an additional uualifica- 
lion. 

In e.xccpiional cases the esential 
qualifications mentioned above may be 
relaxed. 


Ui. Desirable Quallfixiitions 
S|MM:ialisation in one or more of the 
subjecis/bninchcs as mention^ under 
each P(»t. 

(1) For RtiLider in AJaibemativs ; (i) 
Functional Analysis, (ii) Topology 
(ill) Operation Rc.seaich, (iv) I-Juid Dy- 
namics, (f) Control System. 

^ (2) For Lectiinr fii A/afheniatics ; 
(i) Operation Research, (ii) Econome- 
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tries, (ill) Statistics, (iv) FuncUoDal 
AiiaJ>sis. 

(3) For Header in Economks : (i) 
Econometrics and Muthemaiical Eto- 
nomics, (ii> AgricuUural Eccnomics, 

(iii) &onomics of Industry and Lobour. 

(4) For Professor of Physics : (i) 
Nudear Physics, (ii) Particle Physics, 
(iii) Instrumentation, (iv) Eleclronics 
(v) Solid State I%ysitf. 

(5) For Lecturer in Ph\sics: (i) Nuclear 
Physics, (ii) Solid Stale Phy&cs (iii) 
High Energy and Parijclc Physics. 

(6) Reader in Btohyieui Sciences : 
Plant Physiology and Diocheinistry. 

CATEGOUY-B 

L'niversily College of Engineering 

I. Nunes of Pusls 

Professor of Civil Engineering—One. 

Reader in Civil Engineering—^nc. 

Professor of Mathetni'tics—One. 

II. Essential Qualifications 

Professor oj Ci\i\ Ensineerini! : 

(i) First class Bachelor's Degree or 
Pcat-graduaie Degree inCi.il Engineer* 
ing. 

(ii) Ten years experience of \^hich ('\c 
years should be in teaching and.or 
research. 

(iii) Specialisation in one or more cf 
the following fields: City Planning; 
Hydraulics and Irrigation Engineering: 
Health ^gineerirg; Structural Engineer¬ 
ing; Soil Mechanics and Found:i!ion 
Engineering: Surveying. Highway Engi- 
needng. 

Render in ChU Fngineeritiit 

(i) First class Bachelor's Degree or 
post-graduate Degree in Civil Engineer- 
ing. 

(ii) Seven years experience in teaching/ 
lodusiry/Rcsearch 

(iii) Specialisation in one or more of 
the Mltb mentioned under the post of 
Pi^essor of Civi I Engineering above, 

Professor oJ Mathematics ; Same as 
for Professors for University Posi-grn- 
duate Department ineniioned under 
category A. 

1*1. Desirable Oulifiealioos 

(i) For Professor!Reader in CiiH Ei^i- 

neering : (a) Experience in guiding 

research, (b) Corporate membership of 
recognised professional Institutions, (c) 
A doctorate degree (Jj Research Publi¬ 
cations. 

(ii) For Professor of Malhemnties ; 
Spe^lisaiion in Elasticity and/or i'lcid 
h^hanics and Dynamics. 

CATEGORY-C 

Lvipatrai Law Cbll^, Sambaiiwr 
1. Names of Posta 

Reader—One. 

Lecturer ; Two. 
n. Eucatial Qallflcatioas 

Reader : At least a second class Mas¬ 
ters DegfM in Law with teaching and/ 
or pntfeasioiial experience of 5 years at 
the Bar. 

or 

At least a second class Bachelor's 
Degree in Law with ten yurs leaching 
and/or profesional experience at the 
Bar. 


Lecturer \ At least o second claa 
Bachelor's Degree in Law with 5 )«ars 
teaching and/or professional experience 
nt the &r. 

Or 

At least a second ctas.s Mn.slcrs Degree 
in Law. 

Scales of Pay 

Professors : Rs. UOO-SO-ISOO-W-HQO. 

Rcadcis : Rs. 700-50.1250. 

LevtUKis : Rs. 400-40-800-50-950. 

.Age of Retireuieat 

l-'or all the above posts is 60 (Sixty). 

All the pivsLs carry usual dearncs-s 
aliowitnee a.s would be .sanctioned by the 
University from lime to time. 

Candidates R«r the post of Reader 
should mention whether they are willing 
to be considered for the post of Leciuiri 
if required to do so and in that case they 
should mention the minimum .valary 
ucccptahle to them. 

Seven copies of i)re application foims 
will be .supplied from il:e University 
OfHcc to each candidate in pcrsim cti 
cj.sh p.:>ir.eiu of Rs. 2 (Rupees ivvoj 
only. <'undida!cs intending to I'cceoe 
i.'ruis in- {HWi arc rci;ui(cd to ;<i\d (ai 
Crossed Indian PosivI Order cf Ks. 2 
payable lo ‘.he hinunce OlTiccr. Sumbal- 
pur University. Sambulpur tb) A self 
addressed cnvelcpc (2) x 10 cm) with 
piTStagc .stamp wonh Ps. 2 effixed lo it 
with the words ' Appliniion foim Irr ibe 
teaching posts in the 5^mbalpur Lniver- 
sliy*' .superscribed on it. Money Order 
Cheque will not he emeriained.* 

The last date <*f receipt of afpJic.ition 
(except for Reader in l-vcncmics & 
Prof and Reader in Civil Engineciini’: 
which is 28(h June, 197)) in the oniee of 
ihe University, at University CTumpus. 
Burla. Sambalpur (Onssiii Is 9ih June 
197 ?. 

The selected c.indidaics must join 
within two months from the date oi (he 
issue of appoinimeni order. The candi¬ 
dates will be required to appear for an 
inieniew' at their own expea^trs before a 
Sdection Commiiicc. I.xhic of this adver¬ 
tisement docs not make it bindingon ilie 
University to malcc the appoinimcnis. 

Suitable persons may be appointed on 
contract b^s on a higi^r initial start if 
it is deemed desirable in the !nicrc.M oi 
the University. 

AllconimunicaiioASStKruld be address¬ 
ed CO the Registrar by designation only 
and not bv name. 

$d - B. MISRA 
Registrar. 


THE MAHARAJA SAYAJIRAO 
UNlVERSm' OF DARODA 

BARODA 
NotificatloB No. 7 

Applications in the prescribed form are 
invit^ for the following posts. 

Faculty of Arts 

1. Professor of Linguistics 

Faculty of Commerce 

2. Reader rn Accounts 


Polytechalc 

3. Reader and Head of Department of 
Civil Engineering 
Seales 

Proressor:R.s. 1100-5a-l.)00-60-lfi00 

Reader; R.x. 700-50-1250 

Plus D.A., H.R.A., P.F. and Gratuity 
benefit as per rules. 

Prescribrd application forms and de- 
Hills of qu:iliric:itions and experience re¬ 
quired will be available from the under- 
sign.:d on prepayment of Crossed Postal 
Order of Rc. I/- only. 

Thi applications form should be ac¬ 
companied by ilic Crossed l*o.sial Order 
of Rs. 7.50 and .should rc.'tch the Regiv 
irar on or |«forc ilie 7ih July. 197.1. 

Candidaic.s if called for interview will 
have to come tii ilicir own expense. 

(R.A. AMIN) 

REGISTRAR 


BERHAMPtJR L NIVERSITV 
BEHIUMPl'R'7. «;AN.I.AM) 
ORISSA 
No. 114S Admrv HU 7.1 

i>j(cd the 4ili Muy 197.) 
A'herfisenH'iil 

.•Xppiiwjfion'i .irC invited for die folhwv- 
ing leaching p.v4i.> I’.tr ihe Post-Gradu.'iie 
J>epurimeni,> ol this Unr.i'rv'iy. 

1. Litbour ;mJ S;vi..l Welfare : 
Profc.vsor—Dnc, 

2. Ecoooniis’S : Pri>fc4^>0i—One 
}. M uhe.m,i5i..’s ; Prolcssoi—One, 

Rc.ide^—One 

4. B.vuny : Lecline; —One 

5. : Lcjiiirci—Iwo or thiee. 
ii. Polilu i! S.'icncu : l.ccUirer—1 m o 

I Icmporury ) 

7. Chcmisixy : Rc.idci—Onu. 

Scale uf Pay : 

(I) PiorcH<K>r Rs. MOO-.50-I.^00-60-1600 
(li) Reader Rs. 700-50-1250 
(ill) Leciuicr Rs 40;).40-80-50-‘)50 
Pius Lisu-il Oaarness .\llovvancc as 
ajmissihlo by the Univerxiiy from time 
to lime. 

Qjilirtcjliun and Experience 
P/\t/c\ujr 

(j) The LMndidaic shall be a Scholar 
of eminence. 

(Ill Shall po.sse.ssa first or second clas* 
Miisier's IX'gree (with at least 48% 
mark.s> in the subject. 

(iii) .Shall luve u Docto.''a(c Degree or 
published work of equivalent .standard. 

(iv) Shull be engaged in active Research 
and shall have experience in Guiding 
Research. 

(v) Shat) have teaching experience iu 
a College or a University Teaching De- 
panmeni for ailcasi 10 j'cars in the su^ 
jeci of which at least 3 years shall be in 
rosl'graduate Classes. 

Note : .Applicants for the post of Pro¬ 
fessor in Labour and Social Welfare rimll 
have a first or second doss Master’s 
Degree (with ut least 48% marks) in the 
subjects of either Labour and Social 
Welfare or Social work or Labour 
Science or Industrial and Labour 
Relations or Personnel Management 
and Labour Welfare. 
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1 


2. lUader/Pinctrass of fimiegl Edu- 

catidn—Rg. 100-50-125D 

3. Lecturer/Cura lor<um Lectum/ 
AsaiAant Directress, Assistant Di¬ 
rector Cultural AaiWlies—^Rs. 400- 
40-800-50-950 

4. Junior Lecturers—Rs. 350-25-600 

5. InArucior/Coaches^Rs. 300-25-600 

Allowances as admissible under the 
University rules. Benefit of Provident 
Fund on confirmation. Appointment 
avainsl substantive postswill m on pro¬ 
bation for one year. 


(2) JlMdbf 

(i) ihii Candidtiie ahall have a first 
Of aeccHid QaM Master's Degree (with at 
least 43% marlis) in the subject. 

(ii) Shall have a Doctorate Degree or 
published work of equivalent standard. 

(iii) Shall have leaching cspericBce in 
a CoH^ or a University Department 
for atkast B wars in the subject of which 
2 years preferably be in Post-Graduate 
Oasses. 

(iv) Capacity to guide Research shall 
be rqiarded as an additional qualifica¬ 
tion. 

(3) lecturers: 

<i) The candidate shall have a firat 
class or second Gais Master's Degree, 
(with aticast 4R% mark.^1 in the subject. 

Special QuaUrication 

til Applicants for the post of Lecturer 
in ^tany Atould have spraialisalion in 
CytotQxonomy. Cylogcrvciics or Taxo¬ 
nomy. 

(ii) Apiilicants for the post of Ixc- 
tuier in Zoology should have spcculiza- 
lion in CVtology. licology, Knihryology 
or Physiology. 

(ill) Af^licanls for liar post of 
Lecturer in Political Scienoe should 
have specialt/alion in the subject of 
public Adminisiraiion. 

Seven copies of the prescribed applica¬ 
tion form will be supr^ied to the Candi¬ 
dates from the Oflke of iIk' undersigned 
on payment of Rs. 1.50 pane in person 
or oank draft drawn on State Bank of 
India, Brrhampur (Ganjam) in favour of 
the RegLiirar. Berhampur University, 
along with a self addressed envelope 
measuring 22 x 10 cms.. affixed with pos¬ 
tage stamps worth 0.80 paiv. 

No money Order or Postal Order wilt 
be entenained for the purpose. 

The applications duly filled in along- 
wirh aliesied true copies of Certificates, 
testimonials, and Publicalioas etc. should 
reach the undersigned on or before 
IS-fi-?,*. Applications received after ihc 
due date will not be entertained. 

Candidaie.s who are in service should 
apply through proper channel. 

The proscribed period of teaching expe¬ 
rience tcrihe past of Pro^sssorand Rea¬ 
der will be calculated up to Ihc last dale 
of receipt of applicauon.s. 

SJi- R. C. RAJGURU. 

REGISTRAR. 


PANJAB UMVERSITY 
(CHANDIGA1U1) 

ADVERHSEMFNT No ; 5/73 

Ai^licaiions are invited for the follow¬ 
ing posts so as to reach the Registrar, 
Punjab University, Chandigarh, along 
with a p<^l order of Ra. 7.50 for posts 
at Serial no. I to 47 and Ra. 5.00 for 
posts at serial nos, 48 and 49 by June 
30. J973. 

Pay Scales 

]. Profesor—Rs. 1100-50-1300-60- 
1600 


1. Professor of Theoretical 
Physics (Muclear/ftrticle/ 
Solid Slate) 

2. Professor of Journalism 

3. Readers in Hislmy 

4. Readers in Mathematics/ 
Pure Mathcimiks 

5. Readers in Biochemis¬ 
try 

(i) Medical Biochemistry 
(Biochemistry of Ret^o- 
(luction) with specialisa¬ 
tion in Structural Chemis- 
ry pariic<tlariy of Hormones. 

(if) Preparative and Indust¬ 
rial Biochemistry (Bio¬ 
chemical Preparations) 

6. Reader in Microbtology 

7. Reader in Pharmacology 

8. Reader in Zoology with 


Animal Physiology, Histo- 
chemistry, Cyto^neiks, Enio- 
mology, Sysrematks. 

9. Readers in Economics 
(Candidates .should be well 
versed in Macro-Economic 
Theory and Economics 
of Growth; compeiertce 

in Mathematics es¬ 
pecially in Linear Algeb¬ 
ra aiKi Calculus. 

10. Renders in Law 

11. Reader in Physicai Edu¬ 
cation 

12. Reader in PSychedr^y with 
specialisation in clinical 
I^hology or Guidance 
and CoimseUing 

13. Reader in Sanricrit prefer¬ 
ably with dcgree/diploma 
in the highest oriental exa¬ 
mination in Sanskrit 

14. Reader in Sociology with 
specialisation in urban so¬ 
ciology, social demography 
or mathematical and statis¬ 
tical analysis in Sociolo¬ 
gical reseaich 

15. Dirccims of Physical 
Education 

16. Lecturers in English 

17. Lecturers in Applied Ma- 
theroatics 

18. Lecturer in Mathematics 
with Specialisation/Mathe¬ 
matical SCatistka, in Diffe¬ 
rential Equations and Li¬ 
near AlgM^ 


1 B.Lactnrer iis Ptefria 

(Thtoretkal Pl^snc8(Nue- 
Ittr, Particle and Striid 

Statej/EKperimenial Phy¬ 
sics (Ulira-Violet-Spect- 
Iroscopy. Mass-Spectro- 
scopy. Bubble Q^ber 
and Nuclear Physio), 

20 . Lecturers in Statistics pre¬ 
ferably with spedalisalion 
in Probability, stochratic 
proce^es, inference and 
Decision Theory 

21. Lecturers in Ec' nomics 
(with speciaOsaiim in Eco¬ 
nomics of Educaiion/Eco- 
nomics of Growth and 
Development/Economics 
of Regional Transport/ 
Economics of Industry/ 

2 liconomic Slalistics/Mone- 

lary Economics Econo- 
2 meirioi/Maihematica] Eco¬ 

nomics and Theory of 
Statistics). 

22. Lecturers in Anthropology 
with specialisation in:— 

(i) Cultural Anthropology/ 

Diemography with 

knowledge of Mathemati¬ 
cal and Statistical Analy¬ 
sis. 

(ii) Human Genetics/Pre- 
historic Archaeology. 

33. Lecturer In Engineering 
Mathematics 

24. Lecturers in Biochemist¬ 
ry with specialisation in 

(i) Plant Biochemistry 
(Medicinal Plants/Trace 
Elemenis) 

(ii) Biochemical Genetics 

25. Lecturer in Chemistry 

26. Lecturer in Pharmaceuti¬ 
cal Oemisity 

27. Lecturer in Pharmaceutics 

28. Lecturer in Zoology 

29. Lecturers in Commerce & 
Busincs Management 

30. Lecturer in Educational 

j and Vocational Guidance 

preferably with Special 
Diploma in Guidance 
and Couaselling 

I 31. Lecturer in French 

32. Lecturer in Fine Arts 

33. Lecturer in Geography 
with thorou^ training 
in Quantitative Geogra¬ 
phy preferably holding 

‘ Doctoral Degree in one of 

the branches in Applied 

1 Geography and having 

5 made ample use of Quan¬ 

titative methods of docio- 

2 ral work 

34. Lecturer in Gandhian 
Philosophy 

35. Lecturers in Hindi 

36. Lecturer in Indian TTiea- 

1 (re 


Specialisation in any of 
the following (lemporary) I 


2 

5 


2 


J 

2 


I 

I 

1 

1 

4 


I 

1 

1 

1 


1 

2 

1 
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37. Lectures in Psydiology 2 

38, Lecturer in Political Sci<. 
ence with SpecialisatitNi in ' 


Political Analysis includ¬ 
ing Recent Theory & Me¬ 
thod in Politicui Science 1 

39. Lecturer in Public Ad¬ 
ministration 1 

40. Lecturer in Russian 1 

41. Lecturer in Microbiolo- 

sy 1 

42. Curator-cum-Leciurer in 

Microbiology 1 

43. Assistant Directress in 

Physical Education 1 

44. Assistant Directev Cul¬ 
tural Activities 1 

45. Lecturer in Library Sci¬ 
ence 1 

46. Junior Lecturer in Eng¬ 
lish I 

47. Junior Lecturers in Poli¬ 
tical Science 2 

48. Instructor in Rhythmics I 

49. N.I.S. trained Coaches 4 


(i) Swimming—2 (one for men stu¬ 
dents and one for Women students), 

(ii) Badminton — 1 (for women .stu¬ 
dents). 

(iii) Cricket—1 
Qiialifkatkms 

I. ProTesson 

(1) Professor of Theoretkal Physics 

(i) A first or second class Muster^ deg¬ 
ree of an Indian University or an equiva¬ 
lent qualification of a foreign Univer- 
jury in the .subject with bright acadenik; 
record; 

(ii) Either a research degree of doctoral 
standard or publi.shed research work of 
high standard in journals of repute. 

(iii) About ten years’ experience of 
Research or teaching p^isl-graduatc 
closes at a University; 

(iv) Experience of guiding research at 
both M.&. and Ph.D. levels. 

(v) Knowledge of foreign language 
other than English desirable. 

(2) Professor of Journaliun 

Candidates should have a brilliant 
academic record and prol'e.xsional train¬ 
ing in Journalism preferably with a 
MasterX'Doctoral degree in Journalism. 
Qualifications may howwer. be relaxed 
in the of i^rsons who have held 
responsible positions in newspapers or 
news^gencies of national or inlema- 
tionol repute. 

Knowledge of a foreign language other 
than Eogl^ is desirable. 

II, Rcndera 

mltol 

(0 A fiist or second cla.ss Master’s 
erf an Indian University or an 
equivalent qualification of a fordgfi Uni- 
reisty in the relevant subject with bright 


academic record. Bi the cese of Reader 
in nisrsiCBl Education, the Master^ 
ree Should be of rwb years integrated 
course. 

Gi) Either a research degree of docto¬ 
ral standard or puMi^icd research work 
of a high siandtird in journuLs of repute. 

(iii) About five years c.xperience of 
teaching post-graduate classc-s at a 
University or College level. 

(iv) Fjtpericnce of guiding research 
both at post-graduate and post-doctoral 
levels. 

Desirable 

(v) Kn<iwlcdge of a ft>rcign language 
other than English. 

Non;: For Kie posts of Readers in 
Biochemistry, research cx-pcricnce in 
Phanniicologtcai Biticheiufitry and Pre- 
putativc Org;inu: & Micrtrfual Bioche¬ 
mistry' anJ teaching experience of Post¬ 
graduate classes in a Medical Institute/ 
InJustriai [.ahoraiory will he additional 
qualification. 

Ilf. Oiredress of Plijsical Cdaeatlua 

(i| At least second cla.ss Master’s IX'g- 
rcc in Physical iiducalkui (two years' 
integrated courw), or an equivalent Deg¬ 
ree from a foreign Univemry. 

(ii) l ive year* experinwe of teaching 
Ph)‘Sical IZducatiijMi/organurtng Physiol 
Education progmmna^ in a college/ 
Untwrsiry or in an administrative |)ast. 

Outstanding sportswomen having ex¬ 
perience in otganisation and administ¬ 
ration of Physical Eduraiion/Sporls shall 
be preferred. 

IV. Ixctwen ^Curator-cum-I.ccfwer/ 
Junior l .cctarers 

Essential 

(i) A first or second class Master's 
degree of an Indian Uniwrsiiy or an 
equiv«ilcni qualification ofa foreign Uni¬ 
versity in the rdevam subject. 

Desirable 

(ii) Published research wra’k; and 

(iii) D<x:ioraI Degree and teaching 
cxixTiciKc to post-graduate cla.ws. 

Nutf: 1. Candidates for the posts of 
Lecturers in Biochemistry should have a 
sound knowledge of modern Biochemical 
theory, practical techniques and insiru- 
mcniaiion. 

2. Candidates for the post of Leciu- 
rera in Engineering Mathematics should 
hold first or second ciaas Master’s d^- 
rec in Pure or Applied Mathematics, with 
courses in some of the following bran¬ 
ches:— 

(i) Fluid Mechanics 

(ii) Hvdromagnetics 

(ii*) Numberical Analysis 
(jv) SUiislics 

3. Qualifications and fields of sepecia- 
lisation for Lecturera in Commerce and 
Bosint^ Management. 


(0 Master of Buaiaea Admlnistn- 
tioo with specialisation in ' Marketing 
Management. 

(ii) LL.M. with specialisation in Busi¬ 
ness Uiw including Taxation and Labour 
Legislation. 

(iii) & iv). Miuter of Commerce with 
specialisation in Financial and Cost 
Accounting. 

OR 

Bachelors' degree and Associate of the 
Insiiiuie of Chartered Accountants of 
India or England. Preference will be 
given 10 ihoscwho have either pasod the 
Management AccounturKy cxominalion 
of the Insliiuie or have passed the final 
eiumiiiaiion of ihu Institute of Cost and 
Work.s Accininiants.’ India or England. 

4. Candidaies fur the prai of Lecturer 
in French sthoiild hold the following 
qualificaiions:— 

Essential 

1. Profcsvtral of Alliartcc francnisc. 

OR 

2. Diploma Superieur d’EUudes fran- 
caists Moilenics of Alliana: francaiscs. 

OR 

X Firsi or Sn:onJ thivs M.A. in 
French from an Indian or foreign Uni¬ 
versity toi^ihcrwiih Diploma in French 
from Alliance francuise or from .Sar 
bonne the Univcrr^iiy of Pari.t. 

Desirable 

1. Training in oiiing .Audio-VLsual 
aids in t€.ichiiig French, 

2. Diploma in Phonetics. 

5. (‘.andidatcr; for ilic pitsi of Lec turer 
in Oandhian Philosophy shiKild Iwld 
lirHt or high second cIjxs Master's Degree 
in Political .Science. Ixonoiuics. HLsiory, 
Pliilott>phy or Public Administration. 
They should be able lo icach (ianilhinn 
Thought specialty Lconnntic Thought 
Mahatma Gandhi or Thcoiy of Non- 
Violence. C^rtificaicT^iplomii in Gan- 
dbiun philosophy will an additional 

qualificulioiT. 

6. Candidates for the past of Lecturer 
in Indian Theatre should hold the follow¬ 
ing qualificatioas:— 

(i) Three year Diploma Course of the 
National School of Drama, New Delhi 

OR 

A diploma from any known foreign 
university or renowned theatre training 
centre, with .specialisation in scenic de¬ 
sign and .stage craft. 

(ii) Three yean* experience as a stage 
de^gner and expertise in set construction, 
lighting and scenic design with expm- 
encB as stage designer and technical in- 
char^ of at least five productions in vari¬ 
ous styks. 
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7. For Ihe post of Lecturer in RussisD, 
can^dstes sbould irasaess the follow¬ 
ing quaHBcations;^ 


(i) Alkast second class Master's degree 
in Russian language & Literature 

OR 

(ii) At least 2nd class Master's degree 
n &icnce/HuntaRiiieK with Advanced 
Diploma in Russian/fl.A. t lions) in Rus¬ 
sian or B.A. with Russian as un Elective 
subject (1st Claist. 

V. Aaibtant Direcirew, Hivucai F4u- 
catkm 

(i) Finii or scu>nd class Master's 
Degree in Physical Evducation (Two-Year 
Integfiited couisc) of an Indian Uni- 
\ersiiy or an equivalent Degree from u 
foreign UnivcrNiiy. 

(ii> i'ivc years' cx|N:ricncu us Directress 
of Ptiysicul Education in n Collcgu/Uni- 
vcrsily Jiports Organisation of repute. 

VI, Assistant Oireelor C'ulliinil Activities 

1. MikMui's degixx* in Arts or Science 
with five years’ experience of organising 
student uclivitics m educational institu¬ 
tions. 

2. Lspcriencc of pariicipiilion.'produc- 
lion of plays, musical concerts, dance 
performances and/or folkaris. 

1. Diplomti in stage settng, direction 
dcMtiible, 

VJI, Inslrucliir In Rhylhmirs 

(n U.A of the Panj.ib Univer¬ 
sity or any oihcr recognised University. 

(ii) I)ipltiina/(.'crtitiwatc in dancing. 

tiiit ProMcicney in playing on one or 

more musical insirumvni.s. 

Diplornu/Degri'C in Physical EduciUion 
will be pi'crcrrcd. 

Acuilcniic c]ii:tli(icuiions may be le- 
la.ved ill case of c.mdjdaie.s othctuisc 
found siiiiahk'. 

VIII. NJX, Trained ('oncht's 

(I) H..'\/B.Sc. of ilic Panjab Univer¬ 
sity or any otiicr rccognLscd University. 

fii) N-l.S. Certificate in the pertinent 
ganw/spori. 

<iii) Teaching experience and/or Dip- 
loinaL.'Degrce in Physical Education will 
be preferred. 

Persons already in .service .should 
route the applicalionx through iheic 
employers. 

Persons appointed against lhc«>e posts 
may be postMl/iransreiTcd to any of the 
colleges or institutions administered and 
run by the University. 

Application forms can be obtained 
from the Ofllce of the Finance & 1^ 
velopRwni ORicer, Panjab Uoiversity, 
Chandigarh, by m^ng a written re¬ 
quest eccompaiued with self-addresed 
stamped envelope of 23 xlO cms. 


f-- 

INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, BOMBAY 
POWAl, BOMBAY 400076 

RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS/FELLOWSHIPS IN 
SCIENCES, SOCIAL SCIENCES AND HUMANITIES 

1973-74 Session | 

Advertisement No. 745 

Researeh Scholarships of the value of R.s, 250/- p.m. and 
Postdoctoral Fdlowships of the value of Rs. 500./- p.m. are avail¬ 
able in CiMfnisiry, Geology, ifumaniiics and Social Sciences, 
Mathematics and Physic.s. 

Excellent facilities exist at the Ins iiule for carry'ing out 
research in many of the modern disciplines in the respective 
departments. Application forms may be obtained from the 
Deputy Registrar tAcademic) on request accompanied by a self- 
addreffied stamped (50 paise stamp) envelope of size 28x3 cms. 
superscribed "Application for Research Scholarship/Fcllowship 

in--. Completed j 

(Branch of Science) 

application forms accompanied by a crossed postal order for Rs. 

5/- payable to the Indian Institute of Technology, Bombay must 
reach the Deputy Registrar by 20lh June 1973. 

IN THE CASE. OF CANDIDATES BELONGING TO 
SCHEDULED CA.STE/1 RIBE. SPECIAL CONSIDERA¬ 
TION WILL BF. SHOWN IN THF: MATTER OF ADMIS¬ 
SION. 

Candidates have to appear for interview at the Institute be¬ 
fore final selection. Candidates called for interview will be 
paid a single 111 claia railway fare by the shortest route from 
the place of residence to the Institute and back. 

MINIMUM QUAUFTCATIONS 

A first class or high second class Master's degree for resecarh 
schotaiship and Ph.D. degree for post-doctoral fellowship in the 
appropriate subjects. 

Candidates who have appeared for the Master's degree exa¬ 
mination and arc awaiting result are also eligible to apply. 

Ilie arcus of spc.iulisation are given below; 

I. DEPARTMENT OF CTIEMISTRV 

I. 5»oIk! Slate Chemistry and Physics; 2. Crystal and Mol> 
cufar Structure: 3. C'hcmic:t] and McKLSbaucr Spectroscopy; 4. 
F-lecirochcmisir>': 5. Tltcrmodynamics; 6. Coordination Chemis¬ 
try; 7. Analytical C'hcmisiry; 8. Chemistry of Natural Products; 

9. Synthetic Organic Chemistry. 

II. GEOLOGY 

(Deptr. of Civil Engg.) I. Petrology and Mineralogy; 2. 
liconomic Geology; .3. Engineering Cclogy. 

III. DEPARTMENT OF HU.MANTTIES & SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 

(A first class nr high Second class Bitchelor's and Master's 
degree for Rcscardi S,;hol.*irship and PhD. degro.' for l*ost- 
doctoral Fellowship in the appropriate .‘^ul’lccis). 

I. English; 2. I .onomics; 3. Philosophy; 4. Behavioral 
Sciences (Psychology. Anthropology, Sociology', Management 
lienee). .A candidate is required to .submit a typed note of about 
600 words outlining the proposed theme of research along with | 

the npplrcalioi). 

IV. DEPARTMENT Ol' MATHEMATICS 

I. Functional AnalysLs and Approximation Theory. 2. Com¬ 
plex Analysis, 3. Numrical .Analysis, 4. Fluid Mechanics, 

5. ^asliciiy, 6. Statistics. 

V. DEPARTMENT OF PH3 SJCS 

1. Solid State Physics, Experimental and Theoretical; 2. 

Nuclear Phy^, Experimental and Theoretical; 3. Atomic and 
Molecular Structure and Sjicctroscopy; 4. X-ray Spectroscopy 
and Crystallography. 

P(»tal requests for appli^iion form, received without a sdf- 
addresssd, adequately stamped and duly superscribed envelope 
of the appropriate size, or received after 13th June 1973, will 

not te entertained. 

---- ^ 
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WtUkS INStnUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, BOMBAY 

AdfcrdMVMt No. TM. 

RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIP/FELLOWSHTPS IN ENGG./ 

TECH. ]979>74 SESSION 

nnrnrrh Scholordiips in Engioeering^edinology of the 
value of Rs. 250Ap.m.. Research Fdlowdi^ of the value of Re. 
406/- p.m. and posidoctocal Fellowships of the value of Rs. 
500/- p.m. are available in ihe following Departments of the 
lastitule. Details of the research fa^itics aad programmes of 
the various Departments will be available from Deputy Regis¬ 
trar (Academic). 

Application forms may be obtained from the Deputy 
Registrar (Academk) on request accompanied byaeif-addrased 
stamped(50paisa) envelope oftbesire 26x13 m. supencribed 
"APPLICATION FOR RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIP/ 
FELLOWSHIP IN- 


(Branch of Engineering) 

Completed appl-cation forms accompanied by cross postal 
order for Rs. 5/* parable to the Indian Institute Tcchnmogy, 
Bombay, must re^ him at the Institute by 20th June, ^1973. 

In the case of candidate belonging to Scheduled Castes 
Scheduled Tribes, special consideration wilt be shown in Ihe 
matter of admi^on. 

Candidates called for interview will be paid a single 111 class 
railway fare by the shortest route from the place of residence to 
the Institute and back. 

The areas of research in which facilities are available and the 
minimum qualifications required are giran below:— 

1. AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 

(1) AEROOk’NAVfICS 

(a) Boundary Layers on Curved Surfaces 

(bj Separated Flows 

(c) Jet Interaction with Bodies. 

(2) PROPULSION 

(a) Aeroihemiodynamics 

(b) Performance of Turbomachioes 

(c) Engine Cooling and Heat-transf^ Studies 

(d) Combustion—Flame-^tabiUralion and Fuel Additives 
<c) Vibrations of High Speed Rotors 

(.1) AIRCRAFT STRUCTURES 

(a) Finite Element Methods 

(b) OMnposites 

(c) Structural Dynamics 

(4) AIRCRAFT SYSTEMS 

2. CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 

(1) Automation in Chemical Industries 

(2) Inorganic Process Industries 

(3) Oi^nic Prooess Intkotries 

(4) Ted^logy of Fuels 

(5) Technology of Silicates 

(6) Unit Op^tioas 

(7) Optimization and Simulation. 

3. CIVIL ENGINEERING 

(a) Hydraulic Engg.; 1. Theoretical Fluid Mechoics, 
(2) Ground Water Flow, (3) Free Surface Flow. 

(b) Soil Engg. : (I) Basic Soil Mechanics. (2) Soil Stabili¬ 
zation, (3) Foundation Interaction PrcMenis and j^rth Dam 
Problems, (4) Dynamia of Soil Media. (5) Medianics of 
Swellbig Soil Mediit. (6)'Rocfc MechanLa. 

(c) Structural Engineering: fl) Materials of conBniclion, 
(2) Static and Dynamic problem in frame and grid atniciures 
(Iwildinfa. bridgre etc.) and thin walled structures (platei sod 
ghells in preaire vesqis and other cempkx ttructures) 
SyslanM analyris and probabilisijc design, (4) Optimization (5> 
wtwierical owthoeb and computer ptfogramoiiog, (6) Biomedia- 
i^ei. ' 
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t. Rotating Machines Z Power Systems uiotectioa 3. Cont¬ 
rol Systems 4. Instnioieaiation (rategralea circuits) S. Solid 
Stgie Microwave Devicei and In^pated dicults 6. Microwave 
Ei^naering, 7. Communjation 'Aeoiy and Sjsiema, 8. Thin 
Film Technedogy 9. Computer Systems. 

5. Mechanical Fncinffrim 

I. Machine Tool and Metal Culling; 2. I.C. Engineering, 3. 
Fluid Mechanics and Fluid Machine. 4. Therreodynamica and 
Heat Transfer, 5. Refrigeration and Air Conditioning, 6 Metal 
Casting and Metal Forming. 

6. Metallurgical Ei^bMCfing 

1. Phase Transformations, 2. Fracture Mechanics 3. Diffu¬ 
sion and Sinieri^ 4. Thermodynamics of Metallurgical pro* 
cesses. 5. Extraction of ferrous and non-ferrous metals. 6. Raw 
fittterials preparation. 

Nflntniimi QanllfJcallans 

<i) A good Bjtf:helor*s degree in appropriate brands^ En¬ 
gineering for Research Scholarship of Rs. 250,-- p.m.".. For 
research scholarships in Deparlmeni of Chemical, Elecirical or 
Metallurgical Engineering, candidates with a good Master's 
degree in Mathematics, Physics. Chemistry will also be eligible. 
Caiulidateswiih a Master's degree in Chemical Technology are 
also eligible for research‘acholarships in some Acids in Chemical 
Engineering. 

.All Research Scliolars holding Bachelor's degree in Engineer- 

and starltngwilh Rs. TSO/- p.in- will be eligible for considera¬ 
tion for Research scholarship on Rs. 400;- p.m. after two years* 
Siudy/Rssearch. 

(ii) A good Master's degree in appropriate branch of Engin- 
eeringTechnoIogy for Research Fellowship of Rs. 400/- p.m 

<itil A Ph.D. degree in appnmriatc branch of r.iigiMering/ 
Technology for Pusi-dpcioral Fellowship of R.s. 500,- p.m. 

Candidates who have appeared at a qualifying evamination 
and are awaiting results are also eligible to apply. 

Pasial requests for application form received wiihoiii a self- 
addresseJ. adequately stamped and duly superscribed enrelope 
of the appropriate size, or received after l.tih June I97.t, will 
not be entertained. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN CENTRE 
INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
POWAI, BOMBAY-400674 


Ad ranh e m cwt Na. 790 

ADMISSION TO POSTTGRADUATE DIPIXJMA 
COURSE IN INDUSTRIAL DESIGN (DIET) 

1973-74 SESSION COMMENCING FROM 
SEPIB4BER1973. 

AppiicaUons in th: prescribed forms are invited 
for admission to the abora course. The couree 
0 of fifteen months* duration and the candidates 
will be required to stay in the institute*s hostels. 
Eotrance requirements: A degree in 
EogiDaering or Aichiiecturewiin aptitude for art. 

AdmHaion is restricted to 10 candidates only, 
scholarship of Ra. 250f^ p.ni. is payaUe 
to all (he candidates. Industrial sponsorship 
may be arranged in doerving cases for suba^uent 
employ ment. 

AppUotion form can be had from the Donity 
Re^rar (Academic). Indian Insiiiute of 
Technology, Powai, Banibay-400076, by eodo^ng 
a seff-addreaed Aaniped (35 paiae) envelope 
of shB 29al0 ems and anpenertbed ‘AdmiSBMm to 
f^gcaduale Oqdofna coiuia in IndusirU Design*. 
Cornplewf anrfkntion with LP.O. of Rs. 5/- must reach 
the Institute 30th June 1973. 
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C0LLE6E / UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 

ESSAY COMPETITION 

Essays In English or Hindi ara Invitad from bonafide student^ of 
any college/university In India for tha S acond All-India Essay 
Compatltion under the Ba^ LHaralura Sehama. 

SUBJECT : The essays should deal with 

Panchayatl Ra] Bedlas as DamocrsHc 
Institutions in tha Eyas of tha 
Younger Ganaration. 

LENGTH : The essay written on one side of the 
paper, preferably typed, should not 
exceed 2,000 words. 

‘^OW TO ENTER : Entries, bearing full postal address of 

tha competitor in capital letters, should 
be submitted In duplicate along with a 
'bonafide student' certificate from tha 
head of the institution where the 
competitor Is studying or, alternatively, 
an affidavit to that effect. 

Those interested are advised to procure a copy of the rules of 
the corpetition from and submit entries to : 


Director (Basic Literature), 

Ministry of Agriculture, 

Government of Indie, 

(Departments of Community 
Development A Cooperation), 

Krishi Bhavan. New Oelhl-IIOOOi. 

LAST DATE FOR 
RECEIPT OF 

ENTRIES : 30.7.1973 . 
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Opinions expressed in the articles and 
reviews are individual and do not 
necessarily reflect the policies of 
the Board. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH 


The Indian Council of Medical Research has a vital role in 
the medical education of the country. It not only assists the medi¬ 
cal faculties in their research projects but also helps them in the 
clinical trial of new drugs. It has deep involvement in the various 
community health projects and the family planning campaign 
of the Ministry of Health. The recent slashing down of its budget 
has caused a nujor concern to the medical profession. No new 
research projects can be taken up in the coming year. And with 
great difficulty the old projects would be allowed to continue. 
But the biggest victim would be the technicians and research staff 
employed on the various schemes throughout the country. Delhi 
alone would be rendering 1000 people out of employment from 
September and will add considerably to the prevalent unemploy¬ 
ment problems for highly trained and skilled workers. 

The postgraduate students in the universities will be the next 
sufferer. The ICMR fellowships have always been a big source 
of financial assistance to them. In the absence of new awards 
this year, the postgraduates would be hard hit in the days of 
soaring prices and rising cost of living on the campuses. 
Delhi University's plan to put the pills to trial would be put 
in abeyance. Seminars and workshops planned during the year 
have to be postponed. The newly started Conference of 
the young medical scientists has to be abandoned. The 
publication of various technical reports would be delayed, 
projects relating to communicable diseases and malnutrition 
would be kept in cold storage. The retardation of research 
tempo in these critical areas will definitely affect the public 
health programmes. 

The argument of the Ministry of Health that the proposed 
budget cut is a general one and is not specifically focused to¬ 
wards ICMR does not hold much ground. Research in any 
faculty is vital for the development of higher education but in 
the field of medicine it assumes greater importance as it is inti¬ 
mately linked with the problems of the community and the health 
of the nation. The proposed research cut in the budget of 
ICMR at this critical period when the postgraduate medical 
education and medical research needs rapid expansion is 
highly disturbing and deploring. 


RIMTOR : ANJNl KUMAR 




A. Ramachandnn 


'pHE primary objective of developing countries is 
to achieve, within a measurable period of time, 
economic process so as to raise its standard of 
living. This implies the transformation from a 
traditional economy to an economy based on Science 
and Technology. A modern technological society 
cannot be sustained without trained personnel who 
am innovative, concerned with socioeconomic 
impact of the technologies and possess an inquisi* 
tive mind. One of the important functions of 
educational institutions is to build up a reservoir of 
such intellectual capital. A first*rate institution 
should engage itself in the creation, transmission 
and utilization of knowledge. In addition to teach¬ 
ing, it should establish a meaningful relationship 
with industry. 

After World War II, the need for developing 
higher technological education was keenly felt, and, 
as part of the post-war development plan, the All 
India Council for Technical Education (AICTE) was 
set up to prepare plans for expansion in the field of 
Technical Education. The All India Council for 
Technical Education established four Regional 
Committees to assess the needs for technically- 
fruined people and develop facilities in various 
branches of Engineering at the undergraduate and 
diploma kvels. A Board of Post-Graduate Studies 
and Research in Eogioeering was also set up by the 
AICTE Co deal with development of facilities at 
the post-graduate level. A Board of Tcclmician 
Training is being sec up by the AICTE. 

The institutional framework for technical edu¬ 
cation is provided by the five Institutes of Techno¬ 
logy, 138 Engineering Colleges at the degree level 
and 330 Polytechnics at the diploma level. The 
annual intake capacity in these institutions is of the 
onler of 25,000 at the graduate level and about 
48,000 at the diploma level. Some of the other 
specialised institutions that have been set up are 
the two Institutes of Management at Ahmedabad 
and Calcutta, the National Institute for Training in 
Industrial Engineering (NITIE) at Bombay, the 
Nation^ Institute of Foundry and Forge Technology 
and the School of Town Planning and Architecture. 
In order to train Teachers for Polytechnics, four 
Regional Technical Teachers Training Institutes 
have been established. 

In terms of financial investment, the technical 
education system represents an investment of over 
Rs. 1000.00 million in buildings and equipment. 
About 20,000 teachers—a good proportion of (hem 
with post-graduate and research qualifications form 
the Faculty ol these institutions. The total enrol¬ 
ment at present is of the order of 1,73,000 students 
with an annual outturn of 18,000 graduates and 

Dr A. Ramachandran is the Secretary of Departrocr^t of 
Scieiice & Technology, Govt, of India. 
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22,000 diploma holders in various engineering dis¬ 
ciplines. 

PoshGraduate Study & Research: During the 
last decade, priority was given to the development 
of postgraduate education and research in Engineer¬ 
ing. There are, at present, 65 institutions offering 
facilities for post-gr^uate studies in a number of 
specialised fields. Facilities have been created for 
an annual intake of about 4,000 students, which is 
approximately 20% of die total number of graduates 
in Engineering and Technology, each year. The 
developiMnt of the Indian Institutes of Technology 
was a significant step to promote advanced Engi¬ 
neering Education and Research. The present 
annual output is 200 Doctorates and 1,600 with the 
Master's degree in Engineering. An essential com¬ 
ponent of the post-graduate program is Project 
Work, which may be research-oriented to initiate 
students in the methodology of research or design- 
oriented to equip them with an understanding of 
design procedures and engineering synthesis. The 
utilization of Master's Degree holders in the diffe¬ 
rent sectors of technological activity is as follows: 


Industiy 

. • * 

43 -;: 

Research 

• » • 

17 % 

Teaching 


26?,; 

Further Studies 

• » » 

14 % 


With Industry increasingly depending upon indi¬ 
genous technology, the proportion entering Industry 
and Research will increase in the coming decade. 

Manpower Planning: The importance of man¬ 
power planning in the field of technic:il education 
need hardly be ovcr^lrcssed. Tlic accelerating pace 
of technological change is an important phenomena 
of our times. Demand for technical personnel in 
newer areas will continuously emerge, which should 
be taken into account in future plans of technical 
education. In developing countries, insufficient 
attention has been paid in organising programmes 
to Toeei the technological needs of agricultural pro¬ 
duction, agro-based industries, small industries and 
handicrafts. Innovations in these areas are as 
important as in organised medium and large scale 
industries for national development. 

Continuing Education: The professional person 
is expected to benefit and be useful to society for a 
peri(^ of 30 to 40 years after graduation. With the 
rapid advances in technology and the rate of change 
in technology being more significant, society is fac^ 
with the problem of obsolescence not only in 
machines and materials, but also of the human ele¬ 
ment in the chain concept of Science, Technology 
and Pf'^duction. Continuing Education for practit- 
ing engineers has been cruised at some institu¬ 
tions. These courses are tailored to the needs and 
motivations of Engineers in Industry. The nature 
of the courses has necessitated development of cyclo* 


styjed notes and data sheets for utilisation by the 
participants. The duration of these programs vary 
from two to four weeks. Though these courses are 
not p^ of any post-graduate programs, satisfactory 
completion of the course enables the participant 
to receive an official certificate from the Institute. 
Many programs have been organised by the Insti¬ 
tutes of Technology in fields like Metrology, Pani¬ 
cle Technology, High Way Bridges, Design and 
Construction of Concrete Shells aud Folded Plates, 
Foundation Engineering, Production Management, 
etc. 

Faculty Development'. , During the Fourth Plan 
period 1969-74, the AICTE laid an increasing em¬ 
phasis on improving the quality of Engineering 
Education In our institutions. With this in view, 
many programs have been initiated during the Fourth 
Five Year Plan commencing from 1969. Faculty 
Development has rightly earned a pride of place 
among them. Young engineering college teachers 
have been enabled to improve their competences— 

(a) by attending Summer Schools in specialised 
fields: 

(b) fellowships for full-time studies and research 
leading to Master's and Doctor^s degree in 
selected technical institutions; 

(c) fellowships for young teachers for a program 
of residency in Industries, to enable them to 
acquire a feel for industrial problems. 

Currieuhtm Development: Curriculum Develop¬ 
ment Centers have been established in all engineer¬ 
ing disciplines at six institutions in the country. 
Faculty members from various engineering institu¬ 
tions and engineers from industry have met periodi¬ 
cally during the last two years to up-date the 
curriculum, develop new resource materials for 
tcBching/iearning laboratory equipment development 
in various engineering disciplines, teaching aids, 
case studies of real design projects, elective teaching 
and evaluation methods. 

Innorativc Programs: A few institutions are 
experimenting with the Sandwich or Co-operative 
Programs of education, both at the degree and at 
the diploma level. Industry-oriented programs have 
heea organised at the post-graduate level at several 
Regional Engineering Colleges with assistance from 
UNESCO. These innovative programs are being 
watched with interest by other educational institu¬ 
tions in the country. The impact of Computers in 
Engineering Education clearly points out that the 
under-graduate engineer of the future must be able 
to cope with problems in systems terms. In cont¬ 
rast to the current practice, challenging and exciting 
areas for exploitation of the Computer in the solu¬ 
tion to the eDgioeeriiig problems are in the fields of 
l^sign. 'Creativity* in engioeeriog is much sought 
after at the present time. Creative design is fostered 
by impressing on the engineering student that every 
man made device, product, system and process re¬ 
presents an imperfect solution to a given problem 
at the point of time. In many institutions. Project 
Work IS designed in the final semester of un^r- 
graduate program to enable the students to gain 
confiednee in taclding live engineering problems. 


The most coinmon engineering criterion is per¬ 
formances cost ratio. Economic justification is too 
seldom discussed in engineering colleges in a meaning, 
fui way. Decision making in the economic and 
technical context must be brought into the currica- 
1am. 

Automated assembly lines impose drastic changes 
in requirements for education in production engineer¬ 
ing and in engineering design. The interaction of 
design and production and to treat the former as 
part of systems engineering must be realised. 

Younger engineering teachers lack awareness of 
manufacturing, marketing, product development, 
financing and other factors that influmce engineering 
decisions in practice. Preparation for advanced 
degrees or teaching is so exacting that they have 
little opportunity for professional experience. Resi¬ 
dencies in engineering practice should be designed to 
provide clinical practice for engineeri^ faculty 
members. There is a necessity for evolving a prog¬ 
ramme to prepare ‘^professional engineers’* at the 
graduate level, leading to a Doctor of Engineering 
degree for innovative design and development work. 

Multi-Disciplinary Approach: The graduate start¬ 
ing his career in an Industry must have the courage 
and ability to switch from one type of problem to 
another and must also be able to work in team 
with colleagues of different backgrounds and disci¬ 
plines, while retaining his individual outlook and 
approach. Technological innovation is effective 
only when research development and ftfoductlon are 
closely linked to form a single system. A single sy^ 
tern would involve a multiplicity of engineering disci- 
pimes, social sciences, commercial and managerial 
exfwrtise. A multi-disciplinary approach is neces¬ 
sary in industry, agricultured medicine as also in 
University teaching. Typical project problems that 
could be assigned to teams of undergraduate and 
post-graduate students of different disciplines should 
be in an area of practical interest in the environment 
of the institution affecting the life of the community 
around. They are :— 

(1) City traffic flow. 

(2) City Water supply. 

(3) Urban transportation problems. 

(4) Air and Water Pollution. 

(5) Storage snd Distribution of grains. 

(6) Improved agricultural implemeuts. 

(7) Inland water transportation. 

(8) Urban waste disposal and sewage systems. 

(9) Urban development. 

(10) Low cost housing in rural areas, etc. 

These problems offer a challenge as well as the op¬ 
portunity to gather data, analyse Information in a 
scientific way, formulate solutions and choose an 
optimum one from several possible alternatives. 
Different disciplines are involved and various aspects 
of the problem need careful study. The team mem¬ 
bers will develop an integrated view and present 
within a prescribed time schedule, a report on their 
investi^tion. The inter-disciplinary approach that 
underlies the scheme is perhaps its most valuable 
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contributioa to the educative proeeti eocompasdog 
both the faculty and the atudents. 

indusiry-Bistitution Relations: Industry, as a 
m^or beneficiary of the products of Universities, 
has always had an important stake in the education 
process. The young engineers from the University 
determine the shape of the Industry and indeed of 
the Socieiy tomorrow. Various steps have been 
taken to bring Industry and Engineering Institutions 
together—^for instance, residencies in Industries for 
Faculty Members to enable choice of projects for 
research more towards well-defined goals. The stu- 
mulus of sound academic thinking is good for the 
industry. The discipline of hard school of practice 
is gjod for the faculty in the Univemties. The 
close working together of industry and academicians 
is essentiol.Some of the steps that have been taken 
to achieve this symbiosis is listed: 

(a) co-operative under-graduale and post-gradu¬ 
ate programs: 

(b) faculty consulting for indusiry' both at 
senior and junior levels: 

(c) appointment of visiting industrial professors 
who have strong academic learnings. They 
are permitted to direct design projects and 
serve on curriculum committees. This is 
analogous to the clinical profoessor of medi¬ 
cine in medical colleges: 

(d) use of visiting conimittees for constructive 
interaction: 

(e) continuing education for engineering work¬ 
ing in industry; 

(f) engineers from industry and research 
laboratories are enabled to undergo part- 
time course of work leading to post-gradu¬ 
ate conferments. 

Professional Society: Jnawn Society for Technical 
Education 

The Indian Society for Technical Education 
(ISTE) was incorporated in 1968 as successor orga¬ 
nization to the Association of Principals of Technical 
Institutions. The ISTE is organised in four zones, 
each functioning under a Zonal Council, represent¬ 
ing the four administrative zones of the country, 
viz., North, South, East and West. Besides the 
Zonal Councils, Sections and Branches have been 
constituted within each zone. Sections are formed 
to operate in each State and Branches in metropoli¬ 
tan areas with individual and corporate members. 

The National Council for Science Education 
(NCSE) of India has sponsored the publication of 
the Journal of Technical ^ucation. Ibis Journal » 
made available to all members of ISTE and serves 
as a medium among teachers and others interested 
in technical education with tbe following aims and 
objectives: 

(a) to express freely their ideas about engineer¬ 
ing curricula; 

(b) to discuss pedagogical aspects; 


(c) to disaeminate new laboratory aids and other 
educational aids; 

(d) to publish critical reviews of text-books and 
journals; 

(e) to announce various teacber-oriented activi¬ 
ties like seminars, courses, workshops etc. 

Together, Institutions and Industry complemeat 
each other's work by agreeing upon common 
objectives, sharing skills, facilities and intellectual 
resources; and most important of all, establish and 
maintain a continuing dialogue responsive to the ever¬ 
present force of chan^. The challenge of tbe '70s 
can be met only by a new kind and a new style of 
leadership in our Technical Institutions as the En- 
geineers* professional responsibilities have never been 
so central to Society as they are today. The ^gi- 
neer has the capacity and motivation to use and shape 
technology as a powerful instrument for enhancing 
the quality of life and for helping to solve societal 
problems of the time. No other kind of professional 
person occupies a position of such social strategic 
responsibilty and oj^rtunity for important public 
service, locating tomorrow's Engineers, who 
will have to be useful to the society for the next 
three decades of their professional career, should be 
in such a way that they could ride the galloping 
horses of change, the will to innovate and the entre¬ 
preneurial spirit to modernise the old and to emerge 
as leaders in advancing the economy and welfare of 
the Nation. 


INDIAN SCHOOt OF MINES 
DHANBAD S26004 
Direct Admission Notice 

A limilej number of sicais in the finu year of die 5 year 
Integrated Course leading to the Degrees of Bachelor of Science 
in Mining Engineering and (2> l^iroicum Engineering and 
Degrees of Master of Science in (1) Applied Geology and (21 
Applied Ceophys^(^ at the Indian School of Mines. Dhanbad. 
for the s^on 1973-74 arc reserved for rankholders of the 
following examiriaiions conducted by the recognised Univeisi- 
ties/Boai^ in 1973. 

Pre-University/Indiait School Cerlificate/Highcr Secondary 
with Chemistry. Mathematics, Kiysks and En^ish. 

Applications are inriled in the prescribed fotin for these 
resent seats. Only candidates who have secured a position 
MdchfD the first thirty ranks in the Board/l/niversily at the 
examinations mentioned above shall be eligible to a)^Iy for 
admision under this category. Candidates who have appeared 
for Entrance Examination may also apply for seats under this 
reserved quota. 

CantUdaies bom on or after 1st October 1952 arc only 
eligiMe to apply for admission. The upper are limit may be 
relaxed by 3 years in the cases of candidate; belonging to &he- 
duled Ca^es and Scheduled Tribes. 

For detailed instructions please see the memorandum 
of infonnaiion and aj^tication form which can be had from tbe 
Regisfrar, Indian Sdiocd of Mines. Dhanbad with a Money 
Order for Rs. 3/-. Moi^ Order receipts should be attached to 
the request for application fonn. 

Applications in the prescribed form complete in all respects 
iitdudlDg marks-^eet should reach the Regisliar, liidian 
&hool of Mines, Dhanbad by I4ih July. 197.3. 

REGISTRAR 
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Agricultural VCs Meet 



Courtesy ICAR 

Dr. D. P. Soifib, Vice-ChaiKcUcr, C. B. Pant Univeniity of Agricullure & 
Technology making a point at the Conference 


The Indian Council of Agricultural Research of' 
ganised a two'day Conference of Agricultural Uni¬ 
versities in which officials of the State Department 
of Agriculture and representatives of the World 
Bank participated. 

Mr. Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, Union Agriculture 
Minister, while inaugurating the Conference annou¬ 
nced that four Krisbi Vigyan Kendras (agricultural 
polytechnics) will be set up soon in the different 
parts of the country to provide scientific agricultural 
education to candidates at the pre and post-matri¬ 
culation level. These new polytechnics would be 
patterned on the recommendations of the Kothari 
Commission, which had emphasised the urgent need 
for training skilled workers and technicians of agri¬ 
culture for supporting farm extension work and pri- 
mar y agro-industries. The conference suggested 
definite demarcation of areas of operation in exten¬ 
sion work between the agricultural universities and 
State Department of Agriculture. This would facili¬ 
tate the transfer of new technology to the farming 
community smoothly. 

The conference among other things suggested 
upgrading the standard of teaching in agricultural 
universities and increasing the tempo of research 
in general and basic research in particular. Since 


the involvement of scientists in the National Demon¬ 
strations would provide them opportunities to know 
field problems intimately, the conference recommen¬ 
ded that the National Demonstrations should be con¬ 
ducted by the scientists of the agricultural universi¬ 
ties. This will also enable the scientists to test their 
laboratory findings in the farmers' fields. 

It was decided to keep the existing duration of 
the professional courses in different disciplines of 
agriculture, veterinary science and agricultural engi¬ 
neering. 

In order to enable the students to have first-hand 
experience about field problems, the conference stres¬ 
sed father improvement in the practical training in 
crop production as is in vogue in the G.B. Pant Uni¬ 
versity of Agriculture & Technology, Pantnagar. 
For students of veterinary and dairy science, it was 
suggested that internship on the pattern of medical 
students may be made compulsory. 

The Vice-Chancellors also recommended that 
v^lions in the agricultural universities should be 
planned to coincide with the busy farm operation 
period. This would enable the students to t^e part 
in the field operations and also help the farmers. 
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K. K. Ghosh 


4 Bill to establish a teaching and aflSliating imivcf' 
" sity for the hill areas of the North Eastern Region 
of India was passed in the Lok Sabha recently. The 
juiisdication of the ‘‘North-Eastern Hill University*' 
will comprise the most under-developed and back¬ 
ward states of India in the hilly tribal areas bordering 
Burma and Bangla Desh like the States of Meghalaya, 
Nagaland, Arunachal and Mizoram. 

In order to study the suggested function and 
curriculum of the university, we have to very care¬ 
fully analyse the socio-economic conditions of titt 
people of these areas. The recent visit of the Indian 
Chief of the Army Staff, General G. G. Bewoor to 
Mizoram and Nagaland is significant in the context 
of the recent rebel activities in these places. The blo¬ 
wing up of a printing press at Aijal, capital of Mizo¬ 
ram, and the firing at the Superintendent of Police 
indicate that there is considerable rebel element in the 
State, who are menace to peace and tranquality in 
the area. Likewise in Nagaland, naga rebels are 
known to have their activities in the inaccessible 
mountainous areas bordering Chittagong hilt tracts 
of Bangla Desh or Manipur-Burma l^ider, after 
training in China. 


Specialised areas of study 

In an areas like this, where the law and order 
situation, is a concern to the civil population, it 
makes an ideal centre for research in re^l situation 
for students both of the States and from all over the 
world, to be able when in practical life, (o handle 
situation with the background of rebel administra¬ 
tion. Literature in this respect are many and diverse. 
In this context reference may be made particularly 
to Irish history. Such publications as the Life Story 
of an old Rebel by John Denvir published by Irish 
University Press is a memoir covering the second 
half of the nineteenth century and deals largely with 
the social and political activities of the Irish in Bri¬ 
tain particularly the Home Rule Confederation. The 
roles of OConnel, Butt, Parnell and Redmond as well 
as the importance of the 1867 rising and the case of 
the Manchester Martyrs are dealt. Another book. 
History of the Irish Rebellion*of 1798 and sequel 
commenting on the attitude of Ulster catholics prior 
to the rebellion and on the actual progress of the 
insurrection in Ulstar make ideal comparative study. 

The creation of Me^laya as a separate State 
and its border dispute with Assam is another interes¬ 
ting study. The One-man Dass Committee enquired 
into the inter-district dispute of Khaoupara and 
Basitha areas as a live issue. The Meghalaya Govern- 

Dr. KJC. GhoSh is the Chairman, TnHian Nattmial Committee, 
World XJnivwsity, set up by the University of TuotMi. 
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ment has been considering what steps may be taken 
in this respect. A reference in this conneciion may 
also be made to the Scholar Revolutionary: Hoin 
Mac Noill. 1867-1945 and the Making of (he New 
Ireland, where the controversial Irish Boundary Com¬ 
mission has been discussed. 


Lingaistic Problems 

The whole of North-Eastern India from Assam 
is DOW a zone of linguistic problem. Recently a 
dele^tion of seven M.L.As from Kachar came to 
Delhi to discuss this issue. Again the Linguistic 
Minorities Rights Committee just submitted a memo¬ 
randum to the Governor on behalf on the minority 
community in Derrang district demanding redress 
of their grievances. The outbreak of linguistics 
riots in Brahamputra Valley, the tension at Jorhat 
and Charali, the agitation of the students are such 
example. 

With this background of the social problems some 
of which are enumerated above in the areas which 
Che university will cover, the research programme has 
to be formulated. Again on the basis of these rese¬ 
arches the planning as well as the developing of 
curricula has to be made. 

Side by side with preparation of new instructional 
material in line with research results and rc-orienta- 
tion in that light the development of new units of 
study, as Professor Nurul Hasan recently emphasised 
of a multimedia university, this Hill University to be 
successful should be broad based on this concept. 
Opportunities at every stage should be given to edu- 



cate these backward States. There should be work¬ 
shops, community ftinctions and seminars organiz^ 
by the university. Local academic centres should 
be set up equipped with laboratories and teaching 
aids, as well as vocational and adult educational 
courses started. 

Few snggestlons 

Side by side in dissemination of culture by which 
these backward communities may be made law-abi¬ 
ding ciltzens, it should be the function of the univer¬ 
sity to pay special attention to the improvement of 
the economic condition of the people. It shall dot 
be of any interest for the Assam Plains Tribal Givncil 
to agitate for a separate TJdayachal State, which will 
only help the division in the ranks of the progressive 
forces and prevent suitable solution to the tribal areas, 
but os the Pagare Commission report on tribals aptly 
pointed out, the problems affecting the tribals ^ve 
to be closely studied. The national forest pro¬ 
gramme has CO be studied and vocational curriculum 
suggested. The land system, transfers and other 
exploitations should form subjects of study with posi¬ 
tive programme of economic amelioration. 

Finally, besides nutrition programme as the 
‘‘rninimum need programme*', a “three-point strate¬ 
gy'’ as envisaged in the Fifth Plan programme should 
also be introduced in the university, namely, liqui¬ 
dation of illiteracy, linking of literacy as internee- 
ship of students at the university and expennsion of 
farmers* training and functional literacy. 



‘‘ IVe'd face retrenchment but for the fact that 
three new Universities are opened for each 
one burnt down .** 


CLASSIHED ADS. 


UNIVERSITV OF DELHI 
DELHI—110007 

Applications arc inviicJ for ibe follow¬ 
ing posts. 

S. No.—IJcpantncni—ITcsignaiion and 
•scak* of pay ol'po.sis: 

1. Director of Phvsical LJiication 
(onej Rs. 7U0-.S0-I250. 

2. W.U.S. Health Centre—M«tlica\ 
O.Ticcr (one, tcmpt>rar> for a period of 
about two years) Rs. 40O-4O-HO0-5O-9.S0 
wiih Rs. .TOO;'- p.ni.tixcd as N-P.A. 

3. faculty of Management Studies.— 
Professional Junior for the Library* (one) 
Rs. 400-40-M»'50-9.'0. 

4. Deparlntem of BiHany-^i) One 
Technician (Rs. T25-l5-475'nB-20-575) 

fii) One Curator Rs. 350-20-450-25- 
600. 

5. Dcpurimcnt of Physics and Astro¬ 
physics,—One Senior Technical Assis¬ 
tant Rs. 250-t5-400-EB-(5-575 (The 
.scale is likely to be revLsed). 

AM posts carry Dearness. City Com- 
peipatofy. House Rent ailowiuices .and 
retirement benefits as admissible under 
the rules in force in the University from 
time to time. 

Car/Scooier allowance is though ad¬ 
missible for the post of Medical Officer 
according to the University rules, the 
incumbani will not be elipble for re- 


irement benefiis being a temporary 
vacancy. 

Quallficachm 

I. For Director of Pfaj'skail Edocalion 

Eescnlial ; Master^ Degree in Physi¬ 
cal Hdiication or a Master's Degree in 
Ari.s.'Science etc. with a Post-Graduate 
Diploma in Physical Education. 

Desirable: Minimum of 10 years cx- 
rericiice in a college or univ^ii/ ns In- 
charge of Sports arvi games. 

II. For Medical Officer 

M.B.B.S. E>egrec from a recognised 
University. Minimum three years ex¬ 
perience after passing M.B.B.S, required. 
Candidates with Post-Graduate quali¬ 
fications or hospital experience will be 
preferred. 

III. For Professional Junior 

i. Pint or high Second class B.A./ 
B.Sic./B. Com. Degree and First or high 
Second class Master's degree in Library 
Science. 

Or 

First or high Second class M.A./ 
M.&./M. Com. Degm end first or 
high Second clas B Lib Science or First 
or Hi^ Second clas Post-Graduate dip¬ 
loma in Lib &iesce. 


ii. Atleast two years experience in a 
Professional capacity in a Library of 
Standing. 

IV. For the post of Curator 

Etsential’. i. First or high Second 
class M.Sc. degree in Botany with ade¬ 
quate knowledge of systematic Botany. 
Economic Botany and/or Horticulture 
and Gardening. 

ii. Experience of having worked in a 
Botanical Herbarium Museum and/or 
Garden. 

Desirable: .Alleast two years* teach¬ 
ing and/rr Re.search experience. 

For the post of Teduician 

Essential: M.Sc. with Physia as the 
main subject; adequate knowledge of 
Flectropics, especiallv with leference 
to Electron Microscope. 

Desirable: Knowledge of mainte¬ 
nance of Optical Research Microscopes 
other laboratoiy equipment and appa¬ 
ratus, air-conditibners, frigidaires and 
deep-freeze cabinets. 

V. For the post of Senior Technical 
,\ssistant 

B.Sc. with training experience in 
Laboratory Techniques of the subject. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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NATIONAL 

OPEN 

UNIVERSITY 



Profesor 
Nurul Hasan, 
Union Minister 
of Education 
at the second 
Convocation 
of the School 
of Corres¬ 
pondence 
Courses at 
Meerut 
University. 


Prof. S. Nurul Hasan, Union Minister of Edu¬ 
cation was the Chief Guest at the convocation of the 
correspondence courses of Meerut University this 
year. The innovative and experimental approach of 
the university is solving the problems of higher edu¬ 
cation was welcomed by the Minister. Emphasising the 
role of part* time and non-institutional study in the 
present condition of the country, he pleaded for the 
eariy cstabOshment of the National Open Um'versrty. 
He wanted an integrated system of education for the 
country in which all the three channels of instruction, 
namely, full-time instructional courses, part-time insti¬ 
tutional instructions and non-institutional private 
study are fully developed in a mutually complemen¬ 
tary fashion and are given equal status at all stages 
from primary to the university, so that every indivi¬ 
dual can receive the education he desires in a manner 
most suited to his needs and capacities. And yet the 
choice of the mode of instruction either singly or in 
combination, should make little or no difference to 
his educational status. 

The system of our education suffers from the 
basic weakness that it places an almost exclusive 
emphasis on full-time institutional instructions at all 
stages. The social and historical reasons for this 
situation can be analysed. When the present system 
of education was established in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, it was exclusively a system of full-time, insti¬ 
tutional instruction. Inspite of changes elsewhere, 
the basic character of our educational system has 
remained unchanged though attempts are being 
made now to educate the masses who need the alter¬ 
native channels of instruction. It is out of this inc¬ 
reasing divergence between the needs of a moderni¬ 
sing society with emphasis on mass education, and 
the obsolete character of our educational system that 
many of our present problems arise. 

Prof. Hasan briefly outlined the important fea¬ 
tures of the National Open University which is 
proposed to be set up soon, la the first place there 


would no specific age limit prescribed for admis¬ 
sion but certain standards for admission would be 
laid down. Special admission test may be conducted 
by the university itself. 

In our country. Television can only play a minor 
role in the immediate future. But the Radio wil Ibe 
utilized on a fairly large scale. The courses of Open 
University will also have to rely htay/Iy on the cones- 
pondence education designed on the principles of 
programme learning. Such instruction will have to 
be supplemented with the programmes of direct con¬ 
tact and instruction, especially organized for all 
students at convenient times during the year. Local 
academic centres are also proposed where students 
may have access to libraries, laboratories and other 
learning aids and where even personal guidance can 
be arranged for them. Such centres can be immedia¬ 
tely set up in affiliated colleges and even in selected 
secondary schools. The courses for the Open Uni¬ 
versity will be carefully designed by specially 
constituted teams keeping in mind the needs of the 
students. 

• 

The establishment of Open University will not be 
in conflict with the development of other universities. 
In fact, the two types of universities will re-act on 
each other to the enrichment of both and taken to¬ 
gether, they should provide a much better system of 
higher education to the people than what had been 
possible so far. 

A Committee under the Chairmanship of Shri G. 
Parthasarathi, Vice-Chancellor of Jawaharlal Nehru 
University has already been set up to make detailed 
recommendations. A Sub-Committee of the Uni¬ 
versity Grants Commission has also proposed the 
establishment of multi-media university. Very soon 
a bill for the establishment of National Open Uoiver- 
sity would be introduced in the Parliament and 
simultaneous steps would be taken to enroll students 
as early as possible, preferably from the 1975 session. 
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YOUTH 

AGAINST 

FAMINE 


^ ^Shri Nanyan peaai, a leading Sarvodaya workef 
viiiud ^roda during January 1973. His visit led 
to a serin of planning exercises which paved the way 
for holding a number of camps during this summer 
by M.S. Varsity. Under these programmes, youth 
bas been involved in the national reconstruction 
work by undertaking projects which can create dur¬ 
able community assets and thereby preventing 
famine. These programmes have provided educa¬ 
tional experience to the students by exposing them 
m the realities of the ruro-tribal life and crises situa¬ 
tions. The camps organized under the scheme had a 
new approach. They were designed by synthesising 
the sclent characteristics of the diflerent models— 
Gandhian model of group living, training on the 
lines of physical education and Scout’s camps, dis¬ 
cipline of NCC (excluding physical punishment, 
operations, organisation, coordination and supervi¬ 
sion) based on sociai work. The university finally 
adopted the integrated model. 


Youth in action 
for the constru* 
efion of Rangpur 
Lift Irrigation 
Project 




The camping sites were selected on the following 
criteria: (1) The site should offer an opportunity to 
organize projects with a view to prevention of famine 
in the future, reducing the effects of present famine 
by direct participation and prevention of diseases 
among people of drought affected areas, (2) Readi¬ 
ness of a voluntary agency to give the projects and 
to take the responsibility for subsequent follow up, 
(3) Willingness of a voluntary agency to share the 
organisational responsibility of the camp. On these 
basis various sites were selected and eleven camps 
were organized during April to June this year. The 
participants of these camps were drawn mostly from 
the university, Tarun Shanti Sena, Gujarat Sarvodya 
Mandal, Uttal Buniyadi Schools and Gandhi Vidya- 
pith, Vedebni. The local youth also participated in 
a big way. 

Organisers of the camp took special care in select¬ 
ing the projects which had special bearing on agricul¬ 
ture. The projects were mainly oriented towards; 
(1) lift irrigation, (2) afforestation, (3) deepening 
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of well aad percolation tank, (4) Itotac bunding— 
recloiinattoii of land (5) building ^proach road. 

Other programmes like mechcal relief, socio-econo¬ 
mic, survey, lok sampark (public contact), collecting 
food-grains and distributing the same, worting wi^ 
tKe relief workers and organiation of study circles 
were also taken up. 

On the conclusion of these camps, theJr evaluation 
was done through the circulation of evaluation sheets 
among the participants at random basis. It was 
found that personal contacts had been the major moti¬ 
vating factor for the big enrolment. The students 
liked Lok Sampark the most. The reasons given 
were the opportunity to know the rural India, in¬ 
crease in the general knowledge about rural Itfe, 
realization of hardship, and rapport with the rural 
population. Manual work, group living, camp life, 
work in kitchen, early rising were the priorities for 
the campers. Sizeable section of the students liked 
group discussions while many of them expressed the 
strong displeasure against the ideological talks, lec¬ 
tures by visitors, monotonous discussions and talks 
regarding Gandhian living. Majority of the students 
liked manual work because it provided them an 
opportunity to express their faith in the dignity of 
latour. These camps were very important with a 
view of their value in remodeling the life pattern of 
students. Most of them accepted the educative 
value of this campaign. Integration, art of making 
friendship and adjustment, group living, tolerance 
to others views, development of frankness, develop¬ 
ment of art of expression, injection of the sense of 
punctuality, discipline and responsibility, and learn¬ 
ing tbe art of cooking and serving the food were 
the foremost advantages gained by the students. Some 
of the students however demand^ further democra¬ 
tization and decentralization in the camps. 

Hie students have learnt the specific necessity 
and advantages of labour. In tbe final analysis, the 
Youth Against Famine programme has laid deep 
roots of youth movement in the country. □ 

PLANS FOR ALL INDU EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 


The Union Education Ministry would undertake 
a comprehensive survey of the educational set up in 
the country from July 1. A separate bureau of 
educational statistics and information is being set up 
in tbe Ministry for this purpose. It will work in 
close collaboration with the State counterparts and 
the corresponding organizations in the Usivmity 
Grants Commission, National Council of Education^ 
Research and Training, National Staff College for 
Educational Planners and Administiatora and the 
Central Statistical Organization. The preliminary 
statistical report is expected to be ready by March. 
The present survey would be wider in scope and 
dimension than iiz earlier two surveys of 1965 and 
1967. It is expected to cover the entire educational 
system and instituti<ms of all cat^ories. It will 
ivovide a comprehrasive picture of the total educa¬ 


tional system with an assessment of the achievement 
made in the last twelve years. The survey would 
also meet the requirements of the Fifth Five Year 
Plui in particular and of the long-term needs of the 
educational planning and development. 

The survey would cost Rs. 25 lakhs this year and 
45 lakhs in the next year. Among other things, in¬ 
formation would be collected on the total invest¬ 
ments made in the educational system in the form of 
loans, building and equipment. The public library 
system, programmes of non-formal education on 
teachers on the basis of their age or total emoluments 
and the manner and the extent of community sup¬ 
port to education would be studied. 

The survey will be divided into five areas; (J) 
School stager Here all educational institutions at 
the school stage will be surveyed (except vocational 
institutions). The N.C.E.R.T. will do this survey; (2) 
Higher Education: This will survey all educational 
institutions beyond the matriculation or higher 
secondary. The University Grants Commission will 
do this survey; (3) Vocational Education: It will 
include a survey of institutions of vocational educa¬ 
tion. It will study other agencies like industry etc., 
uhich provide vocational education and related as¬ 
pects. The Institute of Applied Economic Research 
will undertake this survey; (4) Educational 
Administration! The National Staff College for 
Educational Planners and Administrators will 
undertake this work wJuch will include a 
survey of all aspects of educational adminislration 
at tbe state-level; (5) Cultural Progriimmcs: Ihc 
Department of Culture will set up a special unit to 
do this survey. 



**A(lmlssloni will almost all be on merit because 
politicians never recommend a case In Us 
absence." 
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The annual convocation of 
Calcutta University was held on 
16lh June. On this occasion, fifty 
five cmincnl scholars—Indian 
and foreign were awarded special 
medals and prizes for their out¬ 
standing contributions. Mr. A.L. 
Dias, the Chancellor presided. 
Dr. S. N. Sen, the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of the university said that 
the good students of this university 
command attention in other uni¬ 
versities of the country and also 
in the world. Research work 
that is conducted at the universi¬ 
ty still wins admiration of the 
distinguished professors in foreign 
countries. Dr. Sen opposed the 
charges made in some quarters 
about the decline of standards in 
the university. He however ad¬ 


mitted that there was a marked 
fall in the standard of English 
but this was not the only yard¬ 
stick for such purpose, as less 
importance has been attached to 
the learning of English since inde¬ 
pendence. 

Prof. S. N. Bose, National 
Professor addressed the convoca¬ 
tion in Bengali. He pointed out 
that in sharp contrast with the 
glorious part played by the youth 
of the State in pre-iodepeodence 
days, there had been gradual 
deterioration in the State in all 
spheres and a situation bad been 
reached when even the established 
business houses had started moving 
out of the State adding miseries 
to the local people. He empha¬ 


sised the need of early eradica¬ 
tion of illiteracy. Ptof. Bose 
made an appeal to the youth to 
rise to the occasion and bring 
back the lost glory of the State. 

The Degree of Doctor of 
Medicine was posthumously 
conferred on late Dr. Silendra 
Nath Sen and the Degree of 
Doctor of Laws on the former Chief 
Justice of Calcutta High Court, 
Mr. Prasaiita Behari Mukerjee. 
In all four hundred fifty one scho¬ 
lars were awarded doctorate and 
other research degrees. Several 
gold medals and prizes were 
awarded for contribution in diffe¬ 
rent spheres of knowledge. Pro¬ 
minent among the recipient of 
gold medals was the renowned 
historian, Dr. Ramesh Chandra. 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF 
NATIONAL POLICY 
OF EDUCATION 


The role of uniyenity teachen 
in the implementatioa of the na¬ 
tional policy on education was the 
main theme of the address of Dr. 
P.D. Shukla to the Delhi Univer¬ 
sity Teachers Society. In his view 
a country's education is what its 
teachers are. But there are a 
number of specific roles of univer¬ 
sity teachers. One of these rela¬ 
tes to raising of the quality of the 
standard of education. This 
would imply raising the standard 
of higher education for its own 
sake. Itie universities would also 
supply more knowledgeable and 
better trained teachers for school 
and college education. The pro¬ 
duction of books and other rea¬ 
ding material for students is equal¬ 
ly important. The University 
level books in various Indian lan¬ 
guages and even in English are 
inadequate. This requires urgent 
consideration. The question of 
improving the employability of 
young students passing out from 
the schools and colleges has also 
assumed great importance. In 
the 10-1-2+3 educational struc¬ 
ture, the two year stage of higher 
secondary education has been 
visualised to provide for two dis¬ 
tinct streams—academic and vo¬ 
cational. The academic stream is 
to be higher education and uni¬ 
versity-oriented. The vocational 
stream is to provide for job- 
oriented courses which are termi¬ 
nal in character. Appropriate 
bridges will need to be built in ' 
the streams .so that talented stu¬ 
dents and others can change over 
from one stream to the other with 
or without some additional edu¬ 
cation or training, as the case may 
be. In this challenging area of 
educational reconstruction, the 
teachers of various professional 
subjects can study the potential 
for woik and employment in their 
region and suggest suitable cour¬ 
ses for introduction at the higher 
secondary stage. They can also 
help in the preparations of rele¬ 
vant syllabi for instruction and 
training and oficr their institu¬ 
tional premises, wherever feasible, 
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for siqiervised practical training 
and experience of students. A 
scheme of internship, for such 
trainees in their organizations can 
also be worked out with the sup¬ 
port and cooperation of the same 
teacher. 

Dr. Shukla also emphasised 
the immediate need to reform the 
examination system. He said 
that the focus should be on the 
reform of the question paper, 
which is only set ^ teachers. In¬ 
troduction of an increasing num¬ 
ber of short answer questions in 
the question paper and the im¬ 
provement of quality of the essay 
type question should be taken as 
early as possible. The question 
paper should have a fuller cover¬ 
age of the syllabus, encouraging 
students to study throughout the 
year. The element of subjectivi¬ 
ty in evaluation of the scripts 
should be minimised. How b^t 
the improved technology can be 
introduced in the evaluation work 
of each individual discipline and 
what further needs to be done in 
this area are matters which ne^ 
the consideration of the teaching 
community. 

The national policy is against 
the opening of poorly financed 
univeraities and admission of stu¬ 
dents without regard to available 
faciliues. The development of 
part-time and own-time education 
and trainiog has been stressed. 
The teachers working in the whole 
time institutions have to play 
their role by giving greater sup¬ 
port and encouragement to part- 
time and own-time education 
and training. 


SPORTS COURSES AT H.A.U. 


The university is proposing to 
introduce a pie-university course 
in its Sports College from the 
coming anemic session. In this 
one-year course subjects relating 
to hygiene, physiology, nutrition, 
genci^ knowledge and personal¬ 
ity develojKoent would be intro¬ 
duced. The college would also 
be having a four-year Bachelor of 
Sports programme. Special em¬ 
phasis would be laid on the sub¬ 
jects like personality developnient. 


spoils medicine, organisation and 
promotion of sports. Subjects 
like sales promotion, personnel 
management and personnel wel¬ 
fare will be introduced in the final 
year of the course. A sum of 
Rupees eight lakhs has been pro¬ 
vided in the current financial year 
to encourage the sports activities 
and related programmes. 


PREPARATION FOR 
MOSCOW UNIVERSIAOE 


The Indian Universities would 
be participating in the Universi- 
ade to be held in Moscow this 
year from 15th to 25th August. 
1973. 71ie contingent consisting 
of Athletics, Tennis and Wrestl¬ 
ing teams would be leaving 
Delhi for Moscow on lllh Aug¬ 
ust, 1973. The participants num- 
being 20-25 will be finally selected. 
The preliminary selection trials 
have been completed. Camps for 
this purpose were recently held 
at Mysore and Delhi. The coach¬ 
ing camp for athletics is already in 
progress at the Neuji Subhas 
National Institute of Sports, 
Patiala. The final selection trials 
would be completed by the middle 
of July. Those finely selected 
win undergo an intensive training 
for three weeks prior to their 
departure for Moscow. 


INDO-AFGHAN ACADEMIC 
COOPERATlOxN 


Discussion for collaboration 
between India and Afghanistan 
for providing assistance to Kabul 
University's Department of Eng¬ 
lish teaching are in progress. A 
survey on the nature of the assis¬ 
tance required by the university 
has already been carried out. 
The Indian Professors of History 
and Geography would be shortly 
going to Kabul to work in these 
departments. India's assistance 
has also been sought for the 
development of the second univer¬ 
sity of Afghanistan—Nangarhas 
University near JalalabM. A 
number of Indian teachers are al¬ 
ready in Afghanistan on two years 
BMignment. 



IMA REVISES ENTRANCE 
QUALinCATlONS 


The Indian Miliiary Academy 
at DcKrndun from July I on¬ 
wards would admit graclurvics to 
its courses. This woliIJ raise the 
academic buckgroiind of ihc com- 
missiored olTucrs in the Indian 
Anny and at the same time would 
reduce the two-years touric to 
eighteen month?;. Greater em¬ 
phasis would n(»w be placed cn 
ths study of milirary history and 
modern warfare The Training 
Directorate of the Ministry of 
Defence has decided that cadets 
who failed to ?ct through the Ele¬ 
mentary h'lying School and the 
Naval Academy would now be 
considered for commission to the 
regular army. This has not been 
the earlier practice and a cadet 
having once failed was asked to 
look for jobs elsewhere. At pre¬ 
sent, the stipends arc limited to 
Rs. 40, This has been responsi¬ 
ble to a considerable extent in the 
poor admissions to Indian Milita¬ 
ry Academy and National DcTen- 
oe Academy. The Ministry of De¬ 
fence is considering a proposal to 
increase the stipends to cndcis 
coming from lower and middle 
group familjcs with a view to 
attracting more candidates to join 
the army. 


MANPOWER survey 
PLANNED BY 

TECHNOLOGICAL VARSITY 


The Jawaharlal Nehru Tech¬ 
nological University, Hyderabad— 
the first technological univer¬ 
sity to be set up in the counir>'— 
is planning to have a collaborative 
study with the Institute of Applied 
Manpower Research to develop 
a clear understanding of the 
functional requirements of engi¬ 
neering positions and job-levels 
in industry, government depart¬ 
ments and other organrzatrons. 
The study would also evolve goals 
of engineering education and try 
to relate them to the educatio¬ 
nal and training ,systems, 

A study of this type has not 
been carried so far in the country. 


The curricula of the engineering 
degree courses and instructional 
methods are not properly linked 
to the requirements of indui^try 
for engineering manpower. This 
has caused a big gap between the 
requirements of engineering pro¬ 
fession and engineering instilu- 
lions leading to the crili:isin by 
industry that the graduates com¬ 
ing from technical institutions do 
ful/if their requirements. J.n 
fact, during the last twenty years, 
engineering education has expan¬ 
ded at a phenomenal scale with¬ 
out the detcimijialfOA of Ihe goal 
structure. 

The survey will be both quali¬ 
tative and quantitative and will 
seek to provide the basic infor¬ 
mation and data from the pro¬ 
fessional field to the academic fa¬ 
culty for curriculum development, 
preparation of instructional ma- 
lerial, development of new tea¬ 
ching and learning processes. The 
survey would also ascertain the 
real needs of technical jobs in in¬ 
dustry and other organizations on 
the basis of activity analysis and 
express them in terms of techni¬ 
cal knowledge, skills and compe¬ 
tencies required for these jobs. 
It would also assess the charactcr- 
isticks of technical personnel hold¬ 
ing technical jobs in industry and 
analyse tlic naitirc and extent of 
the matching of men with jobs 
and identify those aspects of the 
inputs necessary to ensure proper 
development of technical per¬ 
sonnel. It would seek to formu¬ 
late an action plan for develop¬ 
ing appropriate skill generating 
systems. 

The analysis of jobs and sur¬ 
vey of technical personnel in in¬ 
dustry will be on the basis of on- 
the-spot study assisted by ques¬ 
tionnaire studies. Before the 
launching of the survey a preli¬ 
minary investigation is proposed 
to be carried out to prepare a 
list of priorities in regard to foc¬ 
us, emphasis, selection of econo¬ 
mic factors and tools for the sur¬ 
vey. A sampling design will then 
be prepared to ensure a represen¬ 
tative cross-section of manpower 
employee groups and technical 
jobs covering the entire economy. 

The Chief Coordinator for 
this project would be appointed 
by the university. They will be 


experts one in each branch of en¬ 
gineering—civil, mechantcal, elec¬ 
trical, electronics and chemical— 
again from the university. The 
Field Investigators would be 
mostly cn ad-hoc basis and will 
be drawn from the different de- 
parlments and constituent colle¬ 
ges of the universities. The whole 
project will be carried out under 
the overall guidance of an adviso¬ 
ry committee. 


NEW GOVERNING BODIES 
FOR DELHI COLLEGES 


The Academic Council of 
Delhi University recently appro¬ 
ved the plan for reorganising the 
Governing Bodies of the Colleges. 
The twelve-member Governing 
Body will comprise rhiee repre¬ 
sentatives of the trusts, three 
among the teachers, two university 
nominees, one each from karam- 
charis and students, one educatio¬ 
nist from outside the university. 
The principal of the College will 
be the ex-officio member. 
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A Tennis Coaching Camp in progress 


The Nctaji Subhas National 
Institute of Sports >vas established 
by the Government of India in 
3961. During all these years, it 
has served the cause of games 
and sports in the country. The 
main contribution however has 
been in the field of training of 
coaches. It has a cadre of 304 
coaches of diiferent categories. 
The coaches have been trained 
abroad mostly in U S.S.R., West 
Germany and East Germany. 
The coaches which are on the 
teaching staff of the institute 
remain at headquarters while the 
bulk of field wing siafiT serve ail 
over the country. Few coaches 
tine been sent abroad and arc 
imparting useful training in forei¬ 
gn countries. 

Coaching Progranme 

The Institute has also sofar pro¬ 
duced 2046 qualified coaches in 
varioua games and «ports. Regu¬ 
lar course of ten months duration 
as well as condensed courses of 
six months duration are organized 
every year. Besides, a special 
six weeks 'short course is run 
for the benefit of teachers of 
Physical education during the 
summer vacations. The coaching 
course of study available at the 
Institute are in the following fields: 
(i) Athletics, (ii) Badminton, (iii) 
Basketball, (iv) Cricket, (v) Foot- 
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ball, (V i) Gy mnastics. (vii) Hockey, 
(viii) Lawn Tennis, (ix) Swim¬ 
ming. (X) Table Tennis, fxi) 
Vollyball <xii) Wrestling, 
and (xiii) Wcight-Ufiing. To 
help populari.se the indigenous 
sports, orientation courses are 
also being organized in Kabuddi 
and KhO'Kho. The Institute has 
gradually built up the cadre of 
thcsecoaches. Initially, (he servi¬ 
ces of expert coaches from abroad 
were requisitioned and Indian 
understudy coaches were aliachcd 
to them. The leaching sLifl' is 
now completely indianised. Forei¬ 
gn coaches arc hovw.'ver invited 
from time to time on short assign¬ 
ments to hold special clinics and 
help in the coaching programmes 
of the Institute. 

Regional Centres 

Under the national Coaching 
Scheme, the Institute has esta¬ 
blished Regional Coaching 
Centres at Delhi. Hyderabad, 
Jaipur, Lucknow. Nagpur. Banga¬ 
lore. Gandhinagar, Jabalpur, 
Patna, Amritsar, Chandigarh. 
Goa. Port Blair. Jammu and 
Srinagar. The Regional Coaching 
Centres are regularly provided 
with the sports equipment up to 
the value of Rs. 10,000 per 
annum and good number of the 
coaches on these centres are also 
provided by the Institute. 


Besides organising the coach¬ 
ing programmes, the Institute also 
pre^rcs the various national 
teams which go out for participat¬ 
ing in international events. The 
intensive training provided helps 
in the improvement of national 
standards of our athletes. To 
encouraire sports agencies in 
rural areas, the Inslilulc has been 
organizing AH India Rural Sports 
Touinimcuis since 1971. The 
first loiirimmcnt was held in 
Patiala, the second at Jaipur and 
the third one was lield recently 
in New Delhi. 

Luiversity Sports 

The Institute has been extend¬ 
ing its cooperation to universities 
and colleges. The N.I.S. Field 
Coaches have been instructed to 
attend to their requirements on 
priority basis in consultation with 
the Stale Councils to whom they 
r arc attached. A large number of 
[ the coaches have participated in 
the coaching programme of the 
KSO. 

FcJlowsliips and .Scholarships 

Besides these field activities, the 
Institute has instiiuicd three 
fellowships for research in Sports 
Medicine. Fellowships are also 
expected to be instituted for re¬ 
search in other fields connected 
with games and sports. The 
sports medicine department of the 
Institute is very well organized. 
'I’hc First National Seminar on 
Sports Medicine was held at 
Patiala in 1971 and was attended 
by a large number or Phjsiciaiis, 
Surgeons, Physiotherapists, Psy- 
chologi.sts, Coaches and Phy.sicul 
nducalionists from all over ihe 
country. The Second Seminar 
was held in Hyderabad in 1972. 

Under the Sports Talent 
Search Sclicme. two hundred 
scholarships on the basis of 
National Level competitions of 
the value of Ks. 50/- per month 
each and four hundred scholar¬ 
ships on the basis of Stale Level 
competitions of the value of Rs. 
25/- per month each are awarded 
by the Institute every year to 
deserving candidates. 

Campus 

The Institute is located in the 





old Moti Bash Palace. It has ck- 
tensive wclUTatd out play-fields 
and grounds. The covered acom- 
modation is spread over about 
350 acres of land. A modern 
Swimming Pool and Gymnasium 
is under construction. The insti¬ 
tute is also planning the construc¬ 
tion of a shooting range in consul¬ 
tation with the National Rillc 
Association of India and the 
Govt, of India. 

Extension Services 

The NJS is functioning as the 
headquarters of the Asian Track 
and Field Statistical Research 
Centre, Asian Association of 
Track and F'icJJ Sta(ist/cian.s, 
Indian Association of Sports 
Medicine and Aililctic Couclies 
Association of India. The Jn.sii- 
tute has also received recognition 
from various sports institutions 
all over the world. ATHLETIC 
ASIA a bi-annual publication of 
Asian Athletic Coaches Associa. 
tlon is published by the Institute. 

To popularise sports and 
games in tlic country, NIS is 
bringing out a scries of paperback 
publication like (i) Playing Field 
Manual, (ii) B>u(minton, (iii) 
Ba.skelbaJI, (iv) Kabnddi, fv) 
Lawn Tennis, (vi) Cricket, (vii) 
Athletics. NIS Journal is a quar¬ 
terly publication which deals with 
sports activities. A new journal 
on sports nicdicinc lias been 
brought out recently. The Insti¬ 
tute library has a collection of 
over 50(10 books in variou.s games 
and sports medicine, sports psy¬ 
chology, sports sociology and 
other allied sciences. Over 52 
periodicals are regularly contri¬ 
buted. A National Sports Museum 
has been rccenily established w'itli 
the itclp of the collections of 
Shri Yadavindra Siugh formerly 
Maharaja of Patiala and late Shri 
Pankaj Gupta. 

The Institute would be hosting 
the symposium on ‘^Exercises 
and Sports Physiology” at Patiala 
in collaboration with the Llefence 
Institute of Physiology and Al¬ 
lied Sciences during 1974 when 
theXXVf International Congress 
of Physiological Sciences will be 
held at New Delhi. A large num¬ 
ber of foreign and Indian experts 
are expected to attend. 


OPEN UNIVERSITY 
FOR 

SRT LANKA 


University of Sri Lanka has 
appointed a special committee to 
map out the working of an Open 
University which is to be set up 
shortly. Dr. Osmund Jayaratne, 
President of the Colombo Campus 
of University of Sri Lanka is the 
Chirman of the committee. The 
Open University will give an 
opportunity to adults to obtain 
univcrsily degrees, particularly 
those who arc in unemployment. 
These adult students will be able 
to sit their university degrees by 
following lessons through the 
radio, correspondence courses and 
vocational courcci. Iniliaffy, 
university would eater to adults 
over thirty fixis years of age. It 
would provide foundation courses 
for adults who were not ade¬ 
quately qualified. 


CHANGING EDUCATIONAL 
PATTERN IN ASSA.M 


A tlifce-day symposium on the 
new structure of education in 
.Assam^was held under the auspices 
of Ihc Gauhaii University Tea¬ 
chers Association. The symposium 
was inaugurated by Shri S. C. 
Sinha, the Chief Minister of the 
State. Shri S. C. Rajkhowa, Vice- 
Chancellor of the university was 
the Chief Guest at the concluding 
function. They appr^ialcd the 
idea of erganiring such a sympo¬ 
sium in the wake of the changing 
pattern of education all over the 
country. Over two hundred educa¬ 
tionists and experts came from all 
over Assam, Manipur, Miroram, 
NEFA. Nagaland and Meghalaya. 
A number of papers were present¬ 
ed covering the various aspects 
of education in the State. The 
curricula and syllabi arc being 
completely recasted. Universi¬ 
ties of Gauhati and Dibrugarh 
have decided to switch over to the 
two-year pre-university course 
instead of the present one-year 
course. Assamese has been intro¬ 
duced as the medium of instruc¬ 
tion up to pre-university classes 


but English is also allowed to 
continue for a period of ten 
years. 

Dr. D. p. Barooha, the Presi¬ 
dent of the Association briefly 
outlined the genesis of the sym¬ 
posium. It wa.s suggested that 
there should be proper coordina¬ 
tion between universities and the 
Board of Secondary Education 
for iinpleinciiling the new educa¬ 
tional pattern. The symposium 
also suggested to the universities 
of Assam that an educational re- 
.search bureau be established to 
conduct research for curriculum 
training and evaluation. It was 
rccommejided that the work- 
experience should be introduced 
as recommended by the Educa¬ 
tion Commission and suflicient 
flexibility should be maintained 
for introducing s eh programmes 
In the curruculum. The question 
of production of textbooks was 
also discussed and it was suggest¬ 
ed that there should be effective 
coordination between the uni\'er- 
sily coordination committee for 
textbooks production and the 
Slate Textbook Corporation in 
the matter of production of text¬ 
books so that they ate made 
available to students well in time. 
A recommsdation was made 
for the creation of State Advi¬ 
sory Board to advise the Govern- 
mcni uf Assam on all matters re¬ 
lating to education. Tltis Board 
be rcpicsenlalive in cha¬ 
racter and should include repre- 
scniaiives of teachers, professio¬ 
nal organizations, educational 
administrators and all those con¬ 
cerned with the education in the 
Slate. 
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PUBLIC ADMINISTRATORS 
MEET 


The second annual conference 
of the Indian Association of Pub¬ 
lic Administration was held at 
O&mania recently. Shri H. C. 
Sarin, Adviser to the Governor 
of Andhra Pradesh, inaugurated 
the conference. He pleaded for 
clean administration and suggest¬ 
ed that methods be devis^ to 
reward good performance and 
punish inefficiency in adminis¬ 
tration. A conference on 
^'Bureaucracy and Devclopmenr' 
was organi 2 ^ on this occasion. 
Representatives from the Uni¬ 
versities of Sagar, Lucknow, 
Delhi, MysoK, Calcutta and 
Chan^garh besides Osmania 
participated. Another conference 
was also organized by the depart¬ 
ment to discuss the teaching 
curricula and steps that may be 
taken to improve the teaching 
methods in the public adminis¬ 
tration department. Summer 
Schools in the Department of 
Physics and Political Science 
were also organized this year for 
the benef/t of teachers of the 
southern universities. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL STUDIES 
AT APAU 


The Andhra Pradesh Agri¬ 
cultural University has been 
chosen by the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research as one of 
tte two centres to be set up in 
the country for ornithological 
studies in relation to agriculture. 
It is proposed to confine the 
study initially to the survey and 
distribution of the various species 
of birds that are damaging 
the crops. Though a lot of 
systematic ornithological work 
hu been done in the country by 
Mr. Saleem Ali and others, the 
economic aspects of this study 
has not been fully studied. For 
this purpose, the services of two 
foreira exp^s may be obtained 
for w initial stages of the pro¬ 
ject when a held survey would 
be organized. Later on steps to 
avcHd the wastage of crops would 
be taken up. The two centres of 
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the I.CA.R. to be set up are 
—Hyderabad in: the South and 
the Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute at New Delhi. 


art history courses 

AT BARODA 


The Faculty of Fine Arts of 
the Maharaja Sayajirao Univer¬ 
sity of Baroda would be starting 
postgraduate courses in Art 
History and Art Criticism fi om this 
academic year. The Depart¬ 
ment of Art History, which has 
both Art Historians and pracli- 
cising artiste on its siaff lias 
given considerable tlioughl to the 
planning of these courses which 
will be the first of their kind in 
India. The study of Art History 
has not yet found its proper 
place in our universities, though 
the country is rich both in An 
History and its practice. These 
courses would lay stress on the 
students exposture to works of 
art, their techniques and pro¬ 
cesses. their conceptual back¬ 
ground. in addition to studies in 
chronological history and in- 
conographic analysis.’ They at¬ 
tempt thereby to prepare the 
students to respond trt works of 
art with thetr sensibilities at the 
same time as being knowledge¬ 
able about them. 

The dcpariincnt has a crowing 
archive of visual material com¬ 
prising of original v/orks, repro¬ 
ductions^ slides and photographs. 
Being on the same campus as the 
studio departments, it affords it:> 
students opportunities for con¬ 
tact with creative arlisi^i and 
observation of Ihcir working 
methods. 

Thc-se courses arc likely to he 
more popular with the increase in 
the number of mu^ums. schools 
and public information media. 
The department will also provide 
undergraduate courses in addi¬ 
tion to these postgraduate pro¬ 
grammes. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
TO BE STREAMLINED 


The Planning Commission 
has drawn a plan for the re¬ 
organisation and development of 


technical study within the frame¬ 
work of its allocation. The pro¬ 
gramme seeks to diversity the po¬ 
lytechnic education and introduce 
part-time and short-term courses 
in the various technological insti¬ 
tutes to meet the requirements of 
the industry. ^Vorkshops and 
libraries would be modernised 
and obsolete equipment would 
be replaced especially in the 
older Institutes. Additional faci- 
lilies would be provided for 
diploma councs in the applied 
an, commercial practice, phar¬ 
macy etc. 

The staffing pattern in engi¬ 
neering colleges and polytechnics 
would be revised on the basis of 
the recommendations of the All- 
India Council of Technical Edu¬ 
cation. 

The Institutes of Technology 
will be encouraged to develop 
advanced centres in selected 
technical fields. The regional 
engineering colleges would offer 
various indusiry-orienied courses 
and would be setting up practice 
hiboraiories in consultation w'ith 
industry in their neighbourhood, 
Selected instilulions will also 
undertake research and develop¬ 
ment work according to the 
national plan of science and tech¬ 
nology. 

The postgraduate engineering 
education and research would be 
reviewed and a blueprint would 
be prepared for a more meaning¬ 
ful development. A joint com- 
miiiec of the University Grants 
Commission and Union Educa¬ 
tion Ministry would review the 
first degree level courses in engi¬ 
neering and technology. 

The management education 
would also be siren gtlicncd. The 
existing in.stitutcs of management 
and thu unii'cr.sity departments 
would be provided with adequate 
funds. Possibilities of opening 
institutes of management at 
Bangalore and Lucknow would 
be c.xamincd. The steering group 
on education has recommended 
the revival of the scheme of 
me ri t-oum-means schol arshi ps. 
The apprenticeship training of 
graduates and diploma holders 
would be arranged more frequent¬ 
ly. A few selected engineering 
colleges may be upgraded as 
centres of ^vaitced study and 



research keeping in view the long* 
term needs of the country. 


new research centres 

FOR PANTNAGAR 


The Planning Commission 
has recently sanctioned a prt'ject 
costing over five crores rupees 
to develop the agricultural tech- 
nology in the hill areas. Pant- 
nagar University has been charg¬ 
ed with the responsibility of 
identifying the specific problems 
of different altitudes in U.P. hill 
areas. A expcrimcntal-eum- 
eKtension centre will be started 
by the university. In about three 
years time, it is likely to develop 
into a second campus of the 
university. 

At present none of the eight 
hill districts of U. P. have an 
agricultural college whicli may 
provide practical training in the 
technology of hill areas or ex¬ 
tension work. Various agencies 
dealing with agriculture, live¬ 
stock and forestry research in the 
states would he coordinating the 
programme through this propos¬ 
ed research station. A site measur¬ 
ing about 4,000 acres at Rani- 
chauri in Tchri district has hecn 
selected lor this purpose. The 
project would come into full 
operation in the Fifth Plan and 
will be multi-disciplinary in 
character. The other six sub¬ 
centres arc propo.sed to be deve¬ 
loped at Chaubatin (Horticul¬ 
ture), Kanathal (Horticulture); 
Dhaigala (crop management re¬ 
search for valley areas) and 
Pithoragarh, Chamoli and Dehra 
Dun (livestock). 


COMMITTEF. FOR 
AUTONOMOUS COLI.FCES 


The Union Education Minis¬ 
try has constituted a committee 
for working out a scheme for in¬ 
stituting autonomous colleges as 
a step towards promoting colle¬ 
giate education. Though provi¬ 
sion exists in the Acts of many 
universities for the constitution 
of such colleges, so far the Birla 
College of Technology, Mesra 
affiliate to Ranchi University 


has been declared as an autono¬ 
mous college. 

The Gajendragadkar Commit¬ 
tee on governance of the univer¬ 
sities and colleges pleaded for 
autonomous colleges. The report 
had favoured giving certain auto¬ 
nomy to teaching departments 
as well especially in the centres of 
advanced study. The Committee 
appointed by the Ministry of 
Education would be considering 
these questions in all aspects. The 
selected colleges would be empo¬ 
wered to frame their results of 
admissions, prescribe the cour¬ 
ses of study and conduct their 
own examinations. The role of 
university would be of general 
supervision and of awarding the 
university degrees. The Commit¬ 
tee would also examine the ques¬ 
tion of determining the criteria, 
guidelines and the pattern of as¬ 
sistance to these colleges. 


CLASSIFIED ADS. 


At.IG.VRH ML'SUM UNIVERSITY 
AUG.ARH 

.Advertisement No. 4,73-74 

Anplicaiiani arc invited on the pre¬ 
scribed form for ihc fol owing posts: 

Candidates mu.si po.s<®ss Medical 
qualification included in Isi or 2nd sche¬ 
dule of Part II of ihc ihml schedule 
(other than IJcemiaic qualificriiions) of 
the Indian Medical Council .Act, 1956. 
ttvYkIers of educational gu:iliJicalions in¬ 
cluded in Pan II of ih* ihint schedule 
should fuliif iiie cond'iion stipulated in 
Section I.Tf.l) of the I. M. C. Act. 1956. 
Musi possess a basic Univcreiiy or 
equivalent quaiificaiion entered in sche¬ 
dules under Slatc/Ccniral Madical Regis- 
(lalioii Act. (lor posits at SI. No.s. 

I only) 

1. I.eeturer in OphthalmoloBv (Institute 

of Ophthjiniolosy) in the scale of 

Rs, 4ftO-40-4dO-50-95(t plus alloirances 

Qualifications: M.S. (Ophthalmology) 
Specialitv Board of Oplitli:iImnlog>' 
(U.SAl. 'M.S..'- I .R.C.S. (With D.O.. 
l).O.M.C.> or an equivalent quali¬ 
fication. As Registrar or an equi- 
vaicni post for atleast three years in 
Ophthalmology or allied subject in a 
teaching instiiiition. 

2. Lecturer in Anaesihesiolofiy (A. K. 

Tibbiya College) in the scale of Rs 

400-40-800-50-950.- phis allowances. 

QualificaUons: Post-Graduate Degree 
or Diploma in Anaesthesiology from a 
rccognis^ Institution. 


Dealrable: ExiiCTiaice in Anaettfaesla 
in some recognised Hospital. Wmicing 
knowledge of Urdu. 

3. Lecturers Id Pltyalcs (Z. H. rnchifrrlin 
College) in the scale of Ri 4 OO- 4 O- 8 OO- 
50-950 pins allowtuices (One prnnnnfiit 
& one temp.) 

QualificaUons: A First or Hi^ Se¬ 
cond Gass M.Sc. degree in Hiysics of an 
Indian University or an equivaleat 
qualification. 

Desirable; Ordinarily two years' ex- 
Twrience of teaching of B. Sc. or B. Sc. 
Engineering Classes or publi^ed woric 
of Doctorate Standard. Specialization 
in Nuclear Physics, Solid State Physics 
or Electronics. 

4. Lecturers in Zoology (De p art m ent of 
Zoology) in the scale of Rs 40 O- 4 O- 

800-50-950 plus alloirances. 

Qualificatioiis.* Ordinarily a First or 
High Second Class Master's Degree in 
Zoology of an Indian University or an 
cquivaiMt foreign qualification. 

DesrraUe: Some experience of Rese¬ 
arch or Teaching. 

5. Lecturers in Law (Dqmitaiait of Law) 
In the scale of Rs 400-40-800-50-950 
plus aHowanccs. 

Qualifications: Atleast a First or High 
Second Class Master's Degree in Law 
from an Indian University or an equiva¬ 
lent foreign qualification. 

Desirable: Experience of teaching 
LL. B. & LL, M. Classes. 

6. Lecturer in Russian History (Depart¬ 
ment of History) in the scale of Rs. 
400-40-800-50-950 pins allrnramo. 

Qualificalioiis: Alleasi a First or High 
Second Class Master’s Degree in Russian 
Hi.siory or an equivalent foreign quali¬ 
fication. 

7. Part-time Lecturer in Law fDepartanent 
of l4iw) 00 Rs. 500 /- p. m. (fixed). 

QuaUTicatiom; Good academic record 
with a First or High Second Class 
Bachelor of Laws or hi^ degree in 
Law of an Indian University or Foreign 
University. Practice at the &r for about 
10 y^rs or about 10 years' experimice 
as judicial olDcer and ability to teach 
procedural subjects like Civil and 
Criminal Procedure, Evidence and to 
conduct moots. 

Prescribed application form A Instruc- 
lions may be had from the Dy. Registrar 
(Executh’e) by sending self-addreamd 
envelope of 9'x4'. Last date for receipt 
of applications is 22nil July, 1973. 
Incomplete applications ant! those rece¬ 
ived late may not be consideRxl. 

Higher start except in case of No. 7 
above may be given for special quali¬ 
fications and experience. Candidats 
interviewed may be paid contribution 
towards their T. A. equal to one single 
second class Railway Fare only. 

(P. V. GEORGE) 
REGISTRAR 
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THESES OF THE MONTH 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

MathemaKcs 

1. KaiUsh Chandra. Hydrocnagnelic stability of den&ty 
stratified spiral and plane with and M'ihoui temperature 
gradient. Meerut University. 

2. Sharma, Keshav Datt. A study of boundary value pro¬ 
blems. University of Rajasthan. 

3. Shamia, Krishna Chandra. Studies on magniis instabi¬ 
lity and. some related problems in exterior ballistics. University 
of Poona. 

4. Tikekar, Ramesh Shriram. Geometric a.spccus of relati¬ 
vistic fields of gravitation. University of Pooru. 

Physics 

1. Beigal, F.R. Direct analogue compvter method of solv¬ 
ing hydraulic and hydrological problems. Kamatak University. 

2. Pandey. Hem Dait. Self focusing of electromagnetic 
waves in semiconductors and dielec^rrcs. Indian Institute of 
Technology. Delhi. 

3. Shamna, Madan Lai. Role of relaxation in fluids. 
University of Rafasihan. 

4. Sharma, Shiv Kumar. LaSer-Raman studies of Che 
structure of electrolytes in aqueous solutions and hydrated 
melts. Indian Institute of Technology. Delhi. 

Chemisfry 

1. Eswaran, S.V. A study of the lac resin; Preparation and 
spectra of some derivatives ofaleuriiic and shellolic acids and 
the resolution of ( • ) ihreo aleuriiic acid. University of Delhi. 

2. Gokhalc. Puidrpa Damodar. Photochemistry of some 
organic molecules. University of Poona. 

3. Palil, Vinayak Dagadu. Chemistry of commiphora 
mukul cum resin. University of Poona. 

4. Ramachandran Nair, K.R. Spectroscopic and polaro- 
graphic studies on molecular structure. University of Poona. 

5. Roy.Bachaspali. Studies on terpenoids and related com¬ 
pounds. University of Kalyani. 

6. Anjaneyulu. Yerrainilli. Studies on the mixed ligand 
complexes of vanadium with oxine and some common anions 
and their analytical applications. Andhra Universit.v. 

Eartfi Scioxres 

Badve, Ramesh Moreshwar. Stratigraphy and palaeonto¬ 
logy of the Bagh Beds of Narbada Valley. University of 
Poona. 

EnKHwerliix 

1. Atre, Shankar Ramana. On siocli.i.stjc optimal estima¬ 
tion for distributed parameter systems. Indian Institute of 
Technology, Delhi. 

2. Prahir. On flame propagation in premised gass- 
ois mixture. University of Bm^.tvan. 

.3. Bhargava. Madhubala. A.C. polarography of some 
organic compounds. Bhopal University. 

4. Jha. Rambhawan Shivnarayan. Single-phase 

of polyph^ machine. Indian Institute of Technology, Delhi. 

5. Narinder Kumar. The dynamics of necking. Indian 
Jiistiti te of Technology. Delhi. 

BIOLOGICAl. SCIENCES 

BioefaeBiitiy 

1. Ghafoorunissa. Studies on the role of leucine in the 
IMthogme^ of pellagra. Osmania University. 

2. Hafeeaur Rahman. Studies on the social behaviour and 
ectriogy of bcnniet monkeys with supplemental studies on cyto- 
lo^ and biochemistry. Bangalore Univeisiiy. 


3. Lakshmaiah. Studies on fOlic acid conjugate. Osmania 
University. 

Botany 

t, Chntierjcc, Samir. Leaf abscission mechani»ns in cotton 
(Gossypium barhadense L.) and in carly/Iate shedding jute 
<Corchorus oliiorius L.) University of Burdwan. 

?. KriJihan Proiap. Monographic studies on eleodtaris. 
Meerut University. 

.3. Srinivasa Murihy, Magal Hulirao. Studies on iiulmswith 
special reference to the members ofceroxylinae. University of 
Poona. 

4. Tyagi, Bali Rani. Studies on chromosomal interchanges 
in Pearl millet (Penniselum typhuhlesl. Meerut University. 

Zoology 

I. Anand. Tck Chand. Experimentol studies on honnonal 
relation of oogenesis in the catil.sli, Hcicropneusies Fossilis 
(IMoch). Uni'.ersity of Delhi. 

?. Chisiy. Khaja ZakiuJdin. Studies on tlic nemaUides 
associated with ornamental plants. Maralhwada University. 

3. Das. Suhhashini RcUu. Studies on monogenelic ire- 
nutodcs. Maraihvvadu University. 

4. Gohain. Riinii. Investigation on the requirements of 
amino acids and vitamins including physiological disorders 
cau.sen by their debcicncy in lariooerina scrricomc (I't. Univer¬ 
sity of Rajasthan. 

5. K.'iic. Radhu D. Studies on .some mechanisms in thermal 
acclimation of a poikilothnram. Bangalore Univcisiiy. 

K Kanaka lUnni. vSiudics on cytology and morphology 
of some (liplopodu (myriapoda). Bangalore University. 

7. I.ecla, N.S. LfTcct of temperature acclimation on .some 
aspects of lipid metabolism in a poikiloiharam. Bangalore 
University. 

3. Radiu, E. Studies on the phasic and tonic muscle 
proteins during the development of chick in /ivology. Bangalore 
University. 

9. Soxcnti. Prabha. Investigations on the cfTecis of toxicants 
on certain uves. University of Rajasthan. 

10. Scngupla, Mamia, l-fTcci of Mdiopbnsphoriis on the 
prenatal and p;>.sin;uai development of liver in Swi.s.s albino 
mice. University of Rajasihar. 

II. Sharifa Akhiar. Uunlltative ami qii.miilaliie studies on 
fresh water plankton (asiraciHla. claJoccra. roiifcra and copc- 
poda) of Kaslimir laK&s and ponds. University of K.a.shmir. 

12. Thampun, Raghava Vanrmn T.N. Studies on the macro- 
molecnlar binding of estradiol in the liver of the albino rat. 
University of ITelhi. 

Medical Sciences 

Kowalc. Bal Narayan. Effect of dietary proteins on lipid 
metabolic. University of Delhi. 

Agrlrulliirc 

1. Balakrishna Rao. K. Influence of fertilizers and 
S-triazones on yield and comptisition of green leaves and leaf 
protein concentrate. University of Agricultural Sciences, 
Hebbal. 

2. Bhsralhi. V.S. Genetic and biochemical stales of some 
normal and induced mutants in maize. Osmania University. 

3. Malvinder Singh. Agronomic studies on Napier Bajra 
hybrid (NB 21). Punjab Agricultural University. 

4. Sharma, Dm Parkash. Paradigm for effective coordi¬ 
nation under Iiulo-German agricultural package programme, 
Mandi (Himachal Pradesh). Pupjab Agricultural University. 

5. Surinder Pal Singh. Studies on susceptibility of wheat 
and maize varietie!i lo zinc deficiency in soil. Punjab Agricul- 
fural Univeraity. 
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V«t«rlMr7 Sdence 

1. /(shi. Bhagwat Prasad. Cliaicu-biochemical sfudics of 
rumen dj^unctiom io cows and buffaloes with refemice to 
chanws in the rumen contents and blood particularly the hista- 
mineVvels. Magadh University. 

2. Kalyana Sundaram. Ramaswamy. Studies on spiriruds 
of fowls (Callus Callus domcsticus). University of Kerala. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

SocMogy 

1. Chatarx-cdi, Hcl Ram. District bureaucracy : A $oico> 
logical an.ilysis. Univ'ersity of Poona. 

2. Joshi, Sanatkumar Trlkamji. Power structure and 
social change in a town in Gujarat. South Gujarat University. 

Political Science 

f, Kshirsagar, .Sadoshiv Shankar. The prtjhiem of mana¬ 
gerial perstmnei in public sector unJenakings in India with spe¬ 
cial reference lo I'le study of their attitudes and motivaiion. 
University of Delhi. 

2. Subramaniun. S. The working of the Public Service 
C'otnniission in Mudra-s from t947-lV67. Kamatuk LinK'crsiiy. 

Economics 

Pandit. Hirda\’ Nath. Kfruc(ivcnc.ss and fimneing of invest- 
mcri in Indian education 195tV3I to 19*5-66. Univcisiiy of 
Delhi. 

Commerce 

Mahajun, Mangalmurii Prabhak ar. The methodology 
of the tw»'-iicr system of cooperative housing (inance in Maha¬ 
rashtra. University of Poona. 

Management 

OitjJiralhi. Humdos .lagannath. Induslrial development of 
Nasik Dlsirjct. University of Poona. 

HIMAMTIES 

Mnguisfics 

1. flh.i.skara Rai». iVri. Kortdekor Gadaba ; A Dravjdiati 
lunguagc. Universiiy of Poona. 

2. Thud. Usha Randhirbhai- A constrasiivc study of 
Gujiiraii-Hin-li. University of Poona. 

Literature 

San.*fir// 

1. Ghosh. Purabr. Sanskrila Chhanda-O-Tahar vichar. 
Visva-Hharaii. 

2. Joglekar. Saniriti. Aacharya Blural k« natya shasira 
ka sahitiyuk evam sanskrilik adhyayan, Indore University. 

3. Kharwundrkar. Deviprasad Khandcrao. Haradaua. a 
critical .study with special reference to his Padamanjari : A 
commeniary on the Ka.sika. University of Poona. 

4. Nagar. Usha. A cntnal study of the Sarasvaiikamha- 
bharana of Bhoja. University of 1^11 i. 

5. Sukhbir Singh. Ashvaghosh-krit 'Sondarnand' ka 
samikshatmak adhyayan. Meerut University. 

6. Vernia, Nargis. The etymologies in ihe Satapatha Brah- 
mana. University of Delhi. 

Hindi 

t. Dhody\ ).S. Vrindavaniai Verma: Vayakr/lva evam 
kritilava. University of Rajasthan. 

2. Gauiam. Nclra Pal. Recti-sarapradaya ke sandarbh 
mein Hindi-kavya mein rccii-vivechan. Meenii Universtty. 

3. Gupta, Saroj. Ramcharitmanas kcc sukiiyon ka viveeh- 
nacinak adhyayan. Univcrsiiy of Rajasthan. 

4. pathak, Ram Naicsb. Study of Hindi slotras with special 
reference lo Vinaya Patrika of Tulsidas (1375-1700). Visva- 
Bharatj. 


5. Sriranta Reddi. A. Application of aesthetics to Sumi- 
tranandan Pant^ poetiy. Andhra University. 

6. Vaish, Rukmani. Kushaliabh ke kalha-sahitya ka 
loktatvik adhyayan. University of RtyastharL 

Arabic 

Gulam Mohammed. A critical edition of Divan Syed AN 
Masum. Osmania University. 

Maradil 

1. Jagtap, Anant Jayvanl. Adhunik Marathi kaviteteel 
premache aari sondharyachc savrup. University of Poona. 

2. Upadhye. Tavanappa Parisa. Maralhiteel Ramayare 
aari prakritateel Rarpayare yancha tulnalmak abayas. Shiv^i 
University. 

Te/ugu 

1. Ankaiah, V. The inlluencc of the Gandhian philosophy 
on Telugu poetry. Andhra University. 

2. Parabrahma Sasiry, S.R. Philosophical poems in Telugu 
literature. Osmania University. 

3. Ram Reddy. M. Evolution of poetic ideals in classical 
Telugu. Osmania University. 

History 

1. Banerjee. Phanindra Nath. Law and justice jn Bengal 
(1765-1793). University of Burdwan. 

2. Kathuria. R.P. A study of the life in the court of Rajaa- 
than during 18th century. Bhopal University. 


--— 

I PERSONAL 


]. Shri N.A. Miabboy has 
taken over as the Vice-Chancellor 1 

of Gujarat University w.c.f. June 1 

25, 1973. 

2. Shri A. K. MusUfy, IAS, 
has been appointed Acting Vice- 
Chancellor of Lucknow Univer¬ 
sity w.c.f. June 26, 1973. 

3. Dr. N.M. SwiDL has been 
appointed as the Director of 
Indian Institute of Technology, 

Delhi w.c.r. July 1, 1973. 

4. Dr. Amrik Siagb, Secretary, 
lUB, has taken over as Director 
of the South Delhi (2ampus of 
Delhi University w.e.f. July 2, 

1973. The post has the status : 

of a Pro-Vice-Chancellor. I 

5. Shri T.V. Vyas, has taken 

over as the Vice-Chancellor of 
the Gujarat Ayurvedic University, 
Jamnagar. I 

6. Shri K. C. Bhattacha^ya, 
has been appointed the Registrar 
of Gauhati University. 
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BOOK NOTES 


1. AadenoD, Cbarles H. and Murray, John D., Kit Professors : Work and life styles among acidcmicians. Cambridge, 
Mass., Schenknun (c 1971) 350p. 

An anthology that presents a vivid picture of the many dimen^ons of professorial life : occupational setting, the art of teach, 
ing, publi^ing and tenure, leisure behaviour, cultural taste, sociological marginaliiy, professional community, ethnic aflilia- 
tion, religious beliefs and practices, political activity, and ethical values, 

2, Cosin, Ed. Education ; Structure and society. Middlcscv. I^;nguin, 1972. 

In contrast to the conventional quantitative approach to the relationship between the economy, educational system and the 
wider society. Cosing 'Education' eitamines not only some economic and poliiicar determinants of the educaiionat system 
and society but also the content of education and its relevance to economic skills, techniques and knowledge. In its socio. 
logical contest and attempt is made to sketch out ways of approaching the shape of political agencies involved in educational 
politics and policy. 

?. Otten, C. Michael University authority and the student: The Barkeley experience. Berkeley, L'niversiiy of California 
Press, 1970. xviii, 222p. 

Behind the clamour for reform by students and its suppression by administrators is the continuing debate concerning govenv* 
ance of universities. To Otten the division on university campuses is not over war and peace, p.weriy and racism, or capital* 
ism and socialism; it concerns the democratization of organizational power, both within and outside the university, 

4. Peers, Robert. Adult Education : A comparative study, ed. 3. London, Routlcdgc and Kegan Paul. 1972. xvii, .3g9p. 
A comprehensive study of the growth, organization and problems of adult educittion in England and Wales though there 
is also a substantial section dealing w'ith other West European countries, the U.S.A.. some Commonwealth countries, and 
the hitherto underdeveloped countries now entering upon a period of rapid change. 

5. PSacharopouIos, G. Returns to education: An international comparison. Amsterdam. f.lMrvicr, I97.L xili, 216p. 
Volume 2 in a promtsng new series 'Studies on Education* it consolidates the data on returns to investment on education 
by coUaicag S3 r«g studies in 32 countries. Econometric analyses have been employed to find existing reguldriiie.s between 
the returns to education and other characteristics, such as, rhe brain drain, the ilistribution of earnings, Iciols ami cos(.s of 
education, and the case of substitution among different types of educated labour. 

6. Qubaio, Fahim I. Education and science in the Arab World. Baliiiuorc, Johns llopkin.s Press (c 19ri6) xxii, 

This is a study of the training of scientists and technicians in the Arab svorld and the problems of c'onfrontaiion with an 
older and eminent culture. Development of higher education and science training in this pan of the world is explored and 
a study made of the factors behind this rapid expansion, the problems it has cncounicrcd and iho.vc it generated. 

7. Roberts, Kenneth. From school to work : A study of the youth empluymsni serv ices. New ton, David & C'harles (c 1971) 

168 p. 

Attempts an appraisal of the Youth Employment Service in England that helps and advisa.s young people leaving school 
to find their fiist job. Educational and economic dcvclopmonts that have indusneed young people's vocational needs arc 
examined, leforms outlined and evaluated. 

8. Rudolfrii, Susanne Hoeber and Rudolph. Lloyd I., Ed, Education »nd politics in India ; Studies in organization, society, 
and policy. Cambridge, Mas.. Harvard Univenity Press. 1972. .x. 470p. 

Explores the relationship belw/een educational and political systems and indicates that the independence of education is 
related to three processes: politicizatioa—the appropriation of education by politics; political influence—the use of 
political roources for educational purposes; and (he attempt to realize the public interest through education. 

9. Tofflerp Alvin. Future shock. London, Bantam Books, 1970. 561 p. 

This is a book about what happens to people when they are overwhelmed by change, (he process by which the future 
iDvadM our lives. It concerns itself with the human side of tomorrow and is about the ways in which we adapt->or 
fail to adapt to the future. 

10. Vaizey, John. Education, london, Macmillan (c 1971) 64p. 

Foiming part of the series 'Studies in contemporary Eurc^*, 'Education* by Vaizey delineates its dominant place in social 
and economic developmoit. Education and the changes which have occurred in the educational system provide 
■ nudor due to the nature of European change hi the last quarter-century. 
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c^fTRAL iNsrmme of English 

AND FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
HYDERABAD^SOOOO? 

CORRESFONDENCE COURSE IN 
TEACHING ENGLISH 

Applications are invited for admission to the one- 
year Coirespondence Course leading to a ‘Certificate 
in Teaching English”* beginning 1st September. 1973. 
Only teachers with an M-A., in English, teaching 
I English in scbools/universities/training colleges/pro- | 
fcssional or technical institutions/derence establish- { 
meats are eligible for this course. Only a limited 
number will be admitted to the course. For Pros- 
; pecius and Application Form write to the Convener, ; 
; Correspondence Courses Unit, Central Institute of j 
English & Foreign Languages. Hyderabad-500007, 
enclosing a crossed postal order for Rs. 2/- drawn in 
favour of the Director, CIEFL and a self-addressed 
stomped (35 paise) envelope of size 23x10 cm. The j 
last date for receipt of completed application forms | 
is 3ht yu/y, 1975. \ 


Inifian Institute of Technology 

P-O. POWAI, BOMBAY-76 
Adverttsanent No. 754 

l 

I Applications are invited for faculty positions in 
' the I^artment of Humanities & So^l Sciences at 
this Institute. Openii^ are available in English. 
Philosophy, Economics (including Econometrics), 
Sociology, Psychology, Political Science. Environ¬ 
mental Science (Social-Psychological aspects), His¬ 
tory, and Management Science at the following ranks 
and scales: 

PROFESSOR ; Rs. 1100-50-130(^60-1600 

ASSOCIATTE 

PROFESSOR : Rs. 1100-50-1300 

ASSISTANT 

PROFESSOR : Rs. 700-50-1250 

LECTURER ; Rs. 400-40-&00-50-950 

Besides salary, all posts car^ allowances accord¬ 
ing to Institute rules. Higher initial salary is admis¬ 
sible to specially qualified and deserving ca^idates. 
Accommodation is provided on the Institute Campus 
with 10% of the salary as licence fee. 


Indian Institute of Technology 

P.O. |.l,T., POWAI, BOMBAY-76 
AdverliscneDt No. 753 

Applications are invited for the post of Medical 
Officers in the Institute's Hospital at this Institute, 

MEDICAL OFFICER 

Qt/a/i/icaiion & Experience : M.B.B.S. Degree of re¬ 
cognised University with at least 3 years experience 
as House Physician and Medical Registrar in a 
General Hospital or equivalent experience in similar 
status, as well as supervision of Pathalogical/X-ray 
Laboratories. 

Age ; Not more than 40 years. 

Pay Scale : Rs. 350-25-50iJ-30-590.EB-30-830-35-900 
plus non-practising allowance at the rate of 33 
1/3% of pay subject to a minimum of Rs. 150/- per 
month plus oth^ allowances such as O.A., C.CA. 
etc as admissible under the rules. 

Applications should be made on the prescribed 
fonns obtainable free of charge from the Registrar 
of the Institute by sending a se(f addressed envelope 
0/25 cm X10 cm size. 

The completed applicatioa together with a crossed 
Indian Postal Order of the Value of Rs. 3.(X) (Rs. 

O. 75 for candidates belonging to Scheduled caste and 
Scheduled tribe) and the requisite certificates sbould 
reach the Registrar, Indian Institute of Technology, 

P. O. I.I.T., Powai, Bombay-400076 by Wth July, 
1973. 


The department faculty teaches qiecial courses in 
humanities and behaviors} sciences to engineering 
Undergraduate and Graduate students and also 
undertakes to guide Ph. D. research in t^ behavio¬ 
ral sciences for which scholars are selected and paid 
scholarships. Preference will be given to candiines 
having interests in the above mentioned disciplines in 
their relationship to technology, science, imbtstrializa- 
tiorr, social change, modernization, and the like. 

Qualifications’. Applicants should have excelleat 
academic record, an interdisciplinary approach and 
aptitude for developing appropriate courses suitable 
for a technology and science institute. For higher 
positions, a Ph. D. in a basic social science from an 
Indian or Foreign Univenity, research publications 
of recognized merit, outstanding scholarship and 
eminence in the concerned field are required. 

Applications by persons in India should be made 
on the prescribed forms obtainable free of charge 
from the Registrar of the Institute by sending a self 
ad^essed envelope 0/25 cm x 10 cm size. Candi¬ 
dates called for interview will be paid Second (^aas 
Railway i^ from the place of residence to Bombay 
and back by the shortest route. 

Persons abroad may apply on plain paper (three 
copies) giving an account of their academic and pro- 
fessiona) records, classes at examinations, grades in 
courses, lists and if possible copies of research pub¬ 
lications, fields of specialization, etc. and names with 
addresses of three persons who can speak for the 
applicant’s scholastic abilities and personality. 

Applications should teach the Registrar, Indian 
Institute of Technology, P.O. l.LT., Powai, Bombay 
400076 by 10-7-1975. 
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CisnifiMl Ads. 


ALIGARH MUSLIM UNIVERSITY 
ALIGARH 

AdniSBion Notice No. V. 

1973.74 


Apfriicatioiis are invited for admission 
10 Diptoma in Ophthalmology and M.S. 
(Ophthalmology) courses at the Institute 
of (^hthalmology, J.N. Medical Colley 
of the University, on prescribed form 
obtainable tonther with Information 
Rnii^ n free of cost, from the Registrar, 
Aligaih Muslim University, Aligarh on 
famishing a sdf-addressed 90 paise 
stamped envelope of size 28 x 12 c.m. 
Completed admission forms accompanied 
by a Cnssed Postal Order of Rs. 10/- 
non-refundable (payable in the name of 
Treasurer, AMU, Aligaih) on account 
of application fee should reach the De* 
puty Registrar (Academic) AMU, 
Aligarh, not later than ISth July, 1973. 

Candidates selected for admission will 
be infoniied as soon as possible and for 
this purpose a self^ddressed non-stamp- 
M envdope be sent with the complete 
form. No candidate should lease for 
Aligarh without receiving the intimation 
for amission. 

P. V. GEORGE 
REGISTRAR 


PUNJABI UNlVERSm', PATIALA 
(AdvcrtiMacBt No. 16/73) 
Applications ate invited for appoint- 
ment to the followiag pools ai the Punjabi 
University, Patiala 

L DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 
Professor (Rs. 1100.50>]300/60-1600) 
(n) A first or second class Master's 
Degree in Mathematics of an Indian 
Uot^isity or an equivalent qualihcaiion 
of a foreign University. 

(b) Either a research degree of a 
Doctorate standard or published work of 
a high standard. 

(c) About 10 years' experience of re- 
search or teaching post graduate classes 
at a University or college. 

(d) Candidates having research activi¬ 
ties in the fields of Analysis including 
Functional Analysis, Mechanics, Modem 
Algebra and Topology are desirable. 

Pteferenoe would be given to candi¬ 
dates with provoi ability to guide re¬ 
search. 

DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 
Ptofaror (Rs. 1100-50-1300/60-1600) 

(a) A first or second das Master’s 
degree in Chemistfy of an Indian Uni¬ 
versity or an equivalent qualificatioD of 
a foreign Univeisity, with ^Mdalisation 
in any of the disdpliiies of Chemistry. 

( b) Either a research degree of a Doc¬ 
torate standard or published work of a 
hi^ standard. 

(c) About 10 yeM experience of re- 
sear^ or teaming post^-graduate 
classes at a Univeisity or College. 

(d) Candida tq should have tndqxn- 
deid r ea e anJ i publications and experi- 
dioe of having successfully guitM a 
candidates for Ri.D. degree. 


CHAIR IN SUFISM 

P re i^ttr (Rs. 1100 -30-1300/60-1600) 

(a) A first dass Master’s Degree in 
Fenian and Punjabi with good know¬ 
ledge of Urdu aod Hindi. 

(b) Knowledge of Arabic aml/or 
Sanskrit dairable. 

(c> (i) About 10 j-eafs* teaching expe¬ 
rience with post-graduate classes in fer- 
sian and Puqiabi. 

(ii) Published wMk and research ani- 
clq on mysticism with special reference 
10 Sufisiic and Gurmat traditions. 

(iiil Experience of guiding research 
work and editing literary Magazines. 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 

Keadtfs (Tsio) One in the Personnel 
and the ocher in the Production Manage¬ 
ment area) (Rs. 700-50-1000/50-1250). 

For Ae Post in the Peraonael Manage- 
meat Area 1 

Atlcasi a second class Master'.*! degree 
with experience as Personnel Officer in a 
responsible sialT position in large con¬ 
cern for 5 years. In case the candidate 
has worked as Training Officer in the 
Personnel and Industrial field, he can 
also apply provided his total industrial 
experience is 5 yqrs and he has worked 
on the training* job for two years in a 
.similar concern. In case the candidate 
is M.B.A. he should be Isi class and 
should have tw'o yean experience of 
working or teaching in these areas. A 
person with quulificaiionsw'ould 

be preferred. 

For die Post hi the Production 
Maangaacnt Area : 

The candidate should be a 1st class 
M.B.A. with specialization in this sub¬ 
ject and should possess two years of 
teaching or w'oricing experience in this 
subject or he should be a Mechanical or 
Ch^ical or Production Engineer with 
M. Tech, qualifications from a recogniz¬ 
ed Instiiute/Univerrily and should have 
worked in a Production job for atleast 3 
years in a responsibie planning job. 

DCPARTMOT OF HUMAN 
BIOLOGY 

Profenor (Rs. 1100-50-1300/60-1600) 

(a) A First or Second Class Master’s 
Degree in Human Biology/Physical 
Anthropology of an Indian University 
or an equivalent qualification of a foreign 
University. 

(b) Either a Research Degree of a 
Doctorate standard or publish^ work of 
a high standard. 

(c) About 10 years' experience of re¬ 
search or teaching post-graduate classes 
at a University or college. 

(d) Candidate who are welJ-veraed 
with recent advances in Human Biology 
and those having special training in 
Human Biok>^ would be preferred. 

AssistBOt Profta a o r (Rs. 450-30-660- 
EB-40-1100 plus NJ*.A. as admissible 
under Punjab Government rules). 

The candidate must be atleast M.S./ 
M.D. in Anatomy/Physiology from any 
recognised univenity with atleast three 
years* experience of teaching/iesea nJ i in 
Anatomy or ^ysiology, Prefemice 


would be given to those who may be 
able 16 teach.both Anatomy and Phyrio* 
logy- 

hteM CHnnr (Rs. 400-40-800/50- 
950). 

Atleast a second class Master’s degree 
in Human Biology/Anthropology from a 
recognised university and at least a 
degree or diploma in Museology. The 
candidate most possess some experience 
of selling up a museum relating to Hu¬ 
man Biology. Preference would be 
given to those having Ph.D. decree or 
published research work of an equivalcni 
standard. 

DEPARTMENT OF TAMIL STUDIES 
ProTcreor (Rs. 1100-50-1300/60-1600) 

(a) A first or .second dass Master's 
degree in Tamil Language and Literature 
of an Indian University or an equivalent 
qualification of a foreign university, 

(b) Either a research degree of a doc- 
lorale standard or published work of a 
high standard. 

(c) About 10 years' experience of rv- 
search or teaching post-graduate dasses 
at u university or college. 

DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
Reader (Rx. 700-50-1000/50-1250) 

(at A first or second class Mastcr*.s 
degree in English of an Indian Univer¬ 
sity or an equivalent qualification of a 
foreign University. 

(b) Either a rcitearch degree of a IXrc- 
toraie standard or published work of u 
high standard. 

(c) About 5 years' experience of re¬ 
search or ieuching post-graduate classes 
at a University or ct>llegc. 

(d) Evidence of work and experience 
in any of the following fields of study 
desirable. 

Indian Writing in English, Literary 
Criticism. 20ih Century i'ltglush Lite¬ 
rature. 

l.celvcr (Rs. -)00-40'800.50-950). 
ta) A fini or second dass Master's 
Degree in English Langwigc and General 
Linguistics of on Indian University or an 
equivalent cpialification of a foreign uni¬ 
versity. 

(b) Atleast one year's e.xpertence of 
leaching Linguniics or research experi¬ 
ence in the case of First dass M.A.'.s 
and atleast 3 years' expericnoe of team¬ 
ing Linguistics or research experience or 
having some research work to one's 
credit in the case of Second class 
M.A.*s. 

Resaard Asalatant (Rs. 300-25-350- 
EB-25-4O0-3O-6 IO-EB-30^40-40-800 ) 
Atlea.st a second class Master’s degree 
in English preferably with some teaching 
or research experienoe. 

DIRECTORATE OF CORRES¬ 
PONDENCE COURSES 

Assistant Obector (Economics, Hindi 
& Mathematics) (Rs, 400-40-800/50-950). 

(a) Atleast a Second Class Master’s 
degree in Econoreics/Hindi/Malb of an 
Indian University or an equivalent qua¬ 
lification of a foreign univeisity. 

(b) About five reara* teadiing expo- 
rieoce in a Univenity or college. 

fasti actor (Political Science) Ra. 
350-25-400/30-640^800). 
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(a) At least a second class Master*s 
dcffte in Political Science of an Indian 
I'DivcfSiO’. 

(b) About iwo yean* teaching expe¬ 
rience in a univcisity or college. 

Persons with hi^r academic qualifi¬ 
cations A expeneooe of Correspondence 
Courses would be preferred. 

DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
STUDIES 

Lectircr ia Jain Stndfae (Rs. 4(KMO- 
gOO/50-950). 

(a) Atleasi n second class Masier's 
degree in Religious Studies Philosophy/ 
Prakrit; Sanskrit/Ancient Indian History 
with specialization in Jam Religion/ 
philos^hy. Those with a Ph.D. and/ 
or with publications of outstanding 
rneril would be given preference. Fami- 
liariiy with major world Religions and 
protN;(cnc>' in Sanskrit and Prakrit essen¬ 
tial. 

DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

l.ad> D.P.E. (Rx. 40(MO-8OQ/5Q-9S0t. 

Ifl) Ailcasl 2 k second cla.ss Master’s 
degme (M.A./M.Ed./M.P. Fd.lin Physi¬ 
cal Edncaiion. About years experience 
us D.P.F. in college or University. 

(b) Candidates who have represented 
li university in the Inicr-Vursiiy compeii- 
(iun in any game or have coaching Dip¬ 
loma in any game frrjm NlSr would be 
given prcrercnce, 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE 
STUDIES 

Instructor (Rs. 350-:5-400-LB-.t0-M0- 
40-800). 

Atleaxt n second MasterN diogict; 
in Miliitiry Studies. Military Science/ 
lYcrcpce Studies with specialization in 
Military History, rrctcrably with some 
(Vitchiit^'iosCiffch ti.kipcricncc. 

OR 

Should be a graduate of Defence Ser- 
via'S SialT College and should have held 
the substaniise rank of Captain in the 
itrriiy with .vonv teaching experience. 

DEPAKTYICNT OK PHYSICS 

lostmclor (R.s 35O-25-400/.1O-64(M0- 
800). 

Candidates should he ailcasl second 
class M.Sc. (Physics) with sufikient 
teoching/Retkearch Axperrenoe in Etvclro- 
nics, Prercrence would be given to those 
with speciali/cj training in T.V. Engi¬ 
neering. 

Cenml Administration legal Assistant 
(Rx. dtXMO-SOO-EB-iCKm). 

Candidaic.s .should be an experienced 
Law Graduate or retired person from 
Leral Rcmemberancer's office or having 
sufficient experience in some other Judi¬ 
cial capacity. 

Muena Curator for Pnolabl Bhaaan 
(Rs. 350-25.400-EB-30-64(MO-800). 

Atleaat a MaslerN degree in Fine Art 
of an Indian University or an equivalent 
qualification of a foreign University, 
poss«ing some experience in a Govern¬ 
ment Museum and Art Gallery in a res¬ 
ponsible position. Higher start to a 
really compctani person. 

Univenify Research ScholareMp (One) 
(Rs. -300/- p.m. fixed) in Mathematics 
for a period of 2 years. 


Candidale should be attest a second 
ctefis M.A./M.SC. in the pertinent subject 
with atleast one year’s Teachrng/Re- 
aaarch experience after obtaining ibo 
Master’s degree, provided that the condi¬ 
tion of experience may be relax^ in the 
case of first class M.A.*s/M.Sc.’s. Provid¬ 
ed fuiher that the candidates with atleast 
55% marts both in B.A./B.Sc and M.A./ 
M.Sc. would also be considered in case 
no first class M.A./M.Sc, is available. 

Candidate should have studied any 
four of the following topics:— 

Modem Algebra, Topology, Function¬ 
al aruilysls, cnniinuum/Mechanics, Mea¬ 
sure Theory, Theory of Functions. 

DEPARTMENT OF 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL LINGUISTICS 

Reaarch A^fUnt (Rs. 300-25-350- 
EB-25-400-30-6(0-EB-30-640-40-800). 

Ac least a second class Master’s de¬ 
gree in any langua^ or Linguistics with 
specialization in the structural Analysis 
of folklore. 

GENERAL FOR ALl- 

Qualifications and experience are re- 
laxable in the ease of candidates, other¬ 
wise found suitable for the post by the 
Selection Committee. Higher start with¬ 
in the grade admissible spending upon 
the ability and experience of the candi¬ 
dates. 

House rent and X3earnMS allowances. 
Provident Fund and Medical facilities, 
according to University rules. 

Applications, complete in all respects, 
on the prescribed forms obtainable on 
request from the Deputy Registrar 
(Administration) by sending a self- 
addressed envelope the size of 23x10 
vms. stamped with 20 paise postage, 
should rearch the Univentity by 14-7-73 
at the latest. Incomplete applications 
not accompanied with aliesled copies of 
the certificates and testimonials shall not 
be entenained. Separate application 
form should be .submitted for each post. 

Persons already in service should 
apply through proper diaAncl. Govern¬ 
ment servants who arc not in a position 
10 submit their applications through pro¬ 
per chann^ before the due date should 
submit an advance copy before due dale 
and regular application through proper 
channel by 20-7-73. 

REGISTRAR 


SARDAR PATCL UNIVERSITY 
VALLAWf VIDYANAGAR 
(Gejarai State) 

Notifkalhm No.EST/2 (1973-74) 
Applications in the prescribed form 
available from the University Office on 
payment of Re. II- in cash or by M.O. 
are invited foe the Post of Reader in 
Electronics for the Post-Graduate De¬ 
partment of Physics m the grade of 
Rs. 700-30-1250-f D.A. so os lo reach 
t))c undersigned or\ or before 20-7-1973. 

Details regarding the Qualificalioiut, 
Experience etc. will be supplied along- 
with the application forms. 

K. A. AMIN 
REGISTRAR 

Vallabh Vidyanagar 
Dale : 19-6-1973. 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITT 
WALTAIR 


Applications in the prescribed form are 
invited for the following posts so as to 
reach the Registrar on or/before JO-7-73. 
Eadi application shall be accompanied 
by a Crossed Indian Ftstal Orto for 
Rs. JO/- or a Dank receipt remitting the 
amount in the State Bai^ of India. 


J. Professor of Human Genetics and 
Physical Anthropology — 1. Se rif : 
Rs. 1100-50-1300-60-1600. 


2. Professor of Geography—J. Scale: 
Rs. 1100-50-1300-60-1600; 

3. Professor of Statistics—I. Scale : 
Rs. 1100-50-1300-60-1600. 

4. ProlSessor of Economics—1. Scale: 
Rs. J100-50-I300-60-1600. 

5. Reader in Statistics—I. Scale Rs. 
700-50-1250. 

6. Reader in Human Genetics & Phy¬ 
sical Anthropology—!. Scale : Rs. 700- 
50-1250. 

7. Reader in Economics— 2. Scale ; 
Rs. 700-50-1250. 


8. Lecturer in Human Genetics & 
Physical Anthropology— 1 . Scale : Rs. 
400^600-50-950. 

9. Lecturer in Geography—1. Scale: 
R& 40MO-800-50-950. 

10. Lecturer in Social Work—1. Scale: 
Rs. 40040-800-50-950. 

11. Lecturer in Economics—3. Scale: 
Rs. 400-40-800-50-950. 

12. Lecturer in Commerce—I. Scale: 
Rs. 400-40-800-50-950 

1.3. Cartographic Assistant—I. Scale: 
Rs. 30O-8-3B0-10-60D. 


OnaUfuatioas 

(1) Proftssors and Readers 

Essential ; I. A firet or high second 
class Master’s De^ee of an Indian 
University or an equivalent qualification 
from a foreign Univeraity in the subject. 

2. A research degree of Doctorate 
Standard or publish^ woric of a high 
standard in the subject. 

3. Experience of leaching Hoooura or 
Post-graduate classes for a period of tea 
years for Professors/five yrars for Read¬ 
ers. and experience of guiding lesearrii 
for both the posts. 

Note ; For the teaching posts in 
Human Genetics Sl Physical Anthro¬ 
pology, the required degree should be in 
Genetics/Physical Anthropology with 
resean^ in HumaD Genetics/Phystcai 
Anthropology. 

Preferential 

For Professor of Economics : SpedaK- 
saiion in Economic Tbeoiy, Econmnic 
Development, Agricultural Economic or 
Public Economic. 

Knowledge of Econometrics and expe¬ 
rience in empirical investigatcoos. 

For Reader in Statistics : Spectolisai- 
lion in Demography and/or Biostatistics. 

(2) Lecturer : 

Hhiriiliiil : 1. A first or high second 
class Master’s Decree of an Indian Uni¬ 
versity or an equivalent qualification of 
a foreign Univtiaity. 
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Pwifrniaiiil ; For Lecturer io Socal 
Woilt; ^eciettsaikn in Comrauni^ 
De%riciaiie&t OT experience as Field wotk 
S upovaor. 

(3) Canogn^hie Asstsiant 

F^retlil : inter D^oma in Aichiiec* 
tnre fnnn a recognised Institute or Uni¬ 
versity with atkast three yean experioice 
in Map Drawing and analysis. 

OR 

I.T.I. DfuRsman IMpknoa with atleasi 
3 years ejqierienoe in Map Dnwing and 
analysis. 

OR 

Graduate in Geography of a recognis¬ 
ed Univeiaty with atleast 4 mis expe- 
riaoe in map analysis and me prepaira- 
lion of maps and diagrams. Knowledge 
andexperioKr in Che use oftopographicxl 
and thematic maps will be an additional 
qaalffication. 

ReqnisitMms for the ^iplicatioo forms 
and oiter details may be made to Sri P. 
Hanumantha Rao, Deputy RegiMrar, 
Andhra Unrvetsiiy. Waltair. acconqu- 
nied by a self addressed and stamped 
envdope and a State Bank or a 

Crossed Indian Postal Ordo' for one 
Rupee. The Uuversiiy reserves the 
right to fill or not to fill the posts. The 
cover containing the apfriiratiMi should 
be siiprescribed as “Application for 
appotntment to the post of... .**. 

(M. GOPALAKRISHNA REDDY) 

REXjISTKAR 


VNSVERSm OF UDAIPUR 
UDAIPUR 

ADMISSION NOTICE 
1973-74 SESSION 

Apfdicatioos are invited for admisuon 
to various prograounes (under-graduate 
and post-graduate) of the colleges of 
the Univeraity. 

l. CoDegn ct AgifenHine : (Udaipur 
CaoDpus); 

1. Ph.D. (by course work) : (/) Ento¬ 
mology, (f7)Piut Breeding and Genetio. 
(Hi) Plant Pathology, (iv) AgroncKny, 
and (i^) Soil Science. 

2. M.Sc. (Ag.) : (i) Agronomy, (a) 
Entomology, (i'll) Horticullare, (iV) Plant 
Breeding Genetim, (v) Plwt Patho¬ 
logy, (vi) Soil Science, (vii) Animal 
Husbandry and (v/ii) Dairy Science. 

3. Pre-Professioiial Part 1 & 11 (Jobnsr 
Cantus) : 1. M.Sc. (Ag.) : (i) Agricul¬ 
tural Economics, (u) Agnwilural Exten- 
sioD, (ill) ^il and Water Conservation, 
and (if) Flam I^tection. 

2. Pte-Professional Part 1 & U. 

II. CoBege «f Techoelogy & Agrierttanl 
Eiqlaccriw : Udelpm 
]. BX. (Ag.) : 5 Year integrated 

COUISB. 

m. CMkge of Home Sdace : Udaipv 
1. BXc. (Hcnne Sdeoce) : 4 Year 

integrated course. 

IV. School of Berie Srieerw end 
r—rnwr- : VUipr 
]. M.Se.; (0 Physics, (//) Chemistry, 
(nl) Botany, (/f) Matbrenatica, and (f) 
Zomogy. 

Z i4.Coai.: (/) Accountant and 


Statistics, and (fi) Buriness Administra¬ 
tion. 

3. M.A. : (f) Drawing & Painting, 
(lY) Economics, (//() Engli^ (iV) Geogra¬ 
phy, (v) Hindi, (ri> History, (rfi) Phuo- 
so^, (mi) Politiral Scieace, (ix) Psy- 
cholo^, (xj Sanskrit, (xi) ScKiology, 
and (.v(() Urdu. 

4. lliree Year Degree Course (Arts/ 
Scksoces/Conunerce). 

V. DcgnrtmratofLaw 

1. LL.M. 

2. LL.B. : Three Ye;u‘ Course. 

3. Diploma in Labour Law. Labour 
Welfare and Personnel Management. 

Note : Eligibility qualifications, and 
other requirements for admisaioo to the 
under-graduate and post-graduate pro¬ 
grammes can be ascertained from the 
Information Bullettn supplied with ilw 
Application Form. 

The Infarmaiioo Bulletin alongwith 
the Admission Form obtainable from the 
respective Deans of Colleges. Director of 
School and Head of Law Department 
on payment of Rs.-2/- (for Agricultural 
Wing) and Rs. 2.90 for local and Rs. 3/- 
for persons outskk Udaipur in case of 
School of Basic Sciences ft Humanities 
and Law Department. Udaipur by seiMl- 
ing a crossed Indian Postal Order to 
the Deans/Director and Head of Colleg¬ 
es/School and Department concern^. 

Last date of receipt of applications in 
the offices of the Dcaits/Diiector, Head 
is as given below : 

]. Colleges of Agriculture. College of 
Agricultural Engg. & College of Home 
Science : July a 1973. 

2. School of Basic Scicnoes ft Huma¬ 
nities, Law Department : July 14. 1973. 

KEGJS31UJI 


BERHAMPUS UNIVERSITY 
BERHAMPUR.? (GANJAM) 
ORISSA 

No. 3340 'Adna'Ced-52/7J 

Dated the 8lh June. 1973 
ADVERTISEMENT 
Appltcalions are invited in the pres¬ 
cribe form (5 copies) obtainable from 
the Office of the undersigDcd on pay¬ 
ment of an application feeofRs. 1.90 
paise in person or by Bank draft, on 
the State Bank of India, RangaiJunda, 
or by Money Order in favour of the 
Registrar, B^hampur University along 
with a xlf address^ envelope measuring 
22x10 CMa. affixed with stamps worth 
Rs. 0.80 paise for the temporary post of 
Devtk^ment Office of this Univenity 
in the scale of pay of Rs. 700-50-1290/- 
plus usual Deamete allowance as admis- 
sibic by the Univenity from time to 
time. 

QaBDcatioa and cxperfrace 
(i) The candidate shall have at least 
a sectmd clas Masier*s Degree with 
48% marks or a degree in engineering. 

(li) ‘the candidate shall have 8 yean of 
experience in tesefahig and/or planning 
and administration. 

The applications duly filled in aloiv 
with the attested true copies of all Certi- 


Acaies and teteimtmiaii should reach the 
undenigned on or befbre 9-7-73. 
cations recreved after the due date will 
not be eatertained. 

Candidates vMio an in service should 
apply throu^ pnqrer channel. 

The prescribe period of experience 
for the post will be calculated up to 
the Iasi dale of receipt of applications. 

Sdj. R. C. RAJGURU 
REGISTRAR 


UNIVERSITY OF UDAIPUR 
UDAIPUR 

ADMISSION NOTICE 
J973_74 SESSION 

Applications are invited by the lOih 
of July. 1973 for the admiaion to the 
following courses rUndergraduate and 
Post-graduate) of the College of Vete¬ 
rinary and Animal Science, Bikaner: 

(1) B.V.Sc. ft A.H.—4 years duration 

(2) A/.KJf. i>i: 

(i) Bacteriology 

(ii) Parasitology 

(ill) Animal Cynaccolog)' and Obiviei- 
rics 

(iv) Medicine 

Non: Eligibility qualificalions, and 
other requirements for admiasiem to the 
und^-graduatc ^nd posi-graduatc pro¬ 
grammes can be ascertained from the 
Infonnaiion Bulletin. 

The Information Bulletin ulongwiih 
the iidmisxion form can he obtained 
from the office of the Dean. College of 
Veterinary and Animal Science. Bikaner 
on payroent of Rs. 2/- in the form of 
Crossed Indian Postal Older in Ihe 
name of the Dean. College of Vctci'iitary 
ft Animal Science. Dikuncr. 

REGISTRAR 


iCwumiml from pa^e 9) 

Applications for the post of Director, 
Physical Educuiion should be in ilie 
prescribed forin. which can be bad from 
Ihe Regisirai's office (Estab. IV Section) 
cither personally or by sending a self- 
addres^ envelope artd stamps worth 
Rs. 1.35 to corer postage and for the 
other posts on plain paper. 

Applications staling age, qualifica¬ 
tions, experienoe etc. accompanied hy 
attested copicsor certificates thereof and 
of recsnl ieslimonials should reach the 
Registrar, UDiveraily of Delhi, Dflhi-7 
not later than 29th July, 1973. 

Notk: (a) Relaxation of qualifica¬ 
tions. experience and grant of hitter 
initial pay in exoepliopally deserving 
may be considered in respect of all 

posts. 

(b) Canvassing in any form by or on 
behalf of the candidates will disqualify. 

(c) Employed peraons should send 
their applications through proper 
channel. 

K. P. GOVIL 
REGISTRAR 
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BASIC UTBUTURE COMPETITION IN INDIAN LANOUAGE:^ 

Wftt Ks. 1.000 

CfilrJM In lb* form of manutcrlpio/booho (including dramo) on «ny 
of the sjbjocU llftad bolow are Invited from Indian authors for tno 
10th All-India Basic Litaratura Competition. 


SUBJECTS 


Inereesing Job Opportunities Through 
Integrated Rural Development. 

The problem of Under<nourishment 
in Rural Areas. 

Local Deveiopmertt Programme 
Through Planning at Block and 
Village Levels. 

How to Ensure Growth of 
Panehayati Raj Institutions. (Give 
a comparative study of the success 
of the Panehayati Raj System in 
sonte States and its slow progress 
in others.) 

Success Stories of Innovations 
Adopted by Rural Communities in 
Solving Local Problems. 

Building up of Leadership in Rural 
Communities (Cite success stories.) 


Belter Sanitation for Happier' 
Villages. 

Marketing and Processing of 
Agricultural Produce-Co>operativ« 

Appretb^h. 

Role of Co-operatives in the 
Development of Tribal Areas. 

Role of Co-operatives in the Service 
of Weaker Sections. 

Co-operatives in Aid of Agricultural 
Production. 

Youth in the Field of Co-operation. 

White Revolution Through 
Co-operatives (Dairy Co-operatives) 

Role of Co-operatives in Public^ 
Distribution System of Foodgrains 
and other Essential Commodities. 


LANGUAGES 


sasAMiee • acMeati • euJA«^„* J?”*2L^rti*i*TMiLeTeu#w?ui!ou 
■ALAVALAM • HAHATHl • OIUYA • PUNJAW • 6IMPHI • TAMIL • Teuuw • 


STYU 

The Mbieel-metter ehould be dealt 
wllft In simple and lucid etjrle wSieft 
can be eBBlIy undersleed by er J 
cppaala to the worliors connected with 
the Cemmvnily Development, 
Panehayati Raj ond Co-cparallan 
Prograimnaa for whom UiU (ilarabiro 
la moant. 

SIZE 

Tha fnaniiaerlptibook should contain 
opproiilmatoly IPteit wordo* H ahauid 
bo auitabljr end Adegtiololy jlluatratod. 

PRIZES 

A eaeh prlzo of Ra. IJM will bo 
AWAtdod to tho onby adludgod beet 
In oooh lofigucqo. 

COPYRIGHT 

Copyrigbt of tho prIao-wInnInE onfriM 
ohell bo tronafoirod to tho Govornmont 
of India, froo ftam all oneumbreneof i 


In lieu of which an additional sum of 
Rb. 1,000 will be paid to the author. i 

HOW TO ENTER 

Entriaa (in duplicate) accompanied by 
• croaaed Indian Po^al Order lor Ra. a 
for each entry, payable to *Tho 
DepartmenU of Community ^ 
Development ond Co-operolioi* 
at New OalhI Poet Otnee should be 
ooni to the undermenlfoiied address by 
Reoiatered Poit (achnowledgement 
due). DeUllod partleulan rMordIng 
rvlee ond InativeHona about the 
Competitton con also bo obtainod 
from tho undermontlonod aodreaa i 


DIroetor (Basic Lltoraturo), 
niitfelry of Agrieulluro, 
Govornmont ot India, 
(Dopvtmenta of Cemmunlfy } 
Development A Cooperation), 1 
Kriahl Bhavan, 

Now OeRiMfNEL_ 


asT PAte KHfiPT fpmps: 

— .... .davp fSJiol 


NBW^ July, 1973 


R^. No. R;, N. 


loiMipn 



747 ^ht»l 


lt*5 flight tTmi to London. A datf^47 
®d two 707s via Europe, 

- groups of 10 to Europe, your Tt«^ 

'Agenl^yUI arrange an attractive low-pric^ 
tour with o^lnaximum of 6 stopovers. 

Under our e^Hwlhy cleea AfHnrtv Group 
Fare Scheme, gpoupf of 30 can save over 
Ri:Zd00 per faie.Gio^pf 16 are aieo 
ati gibla for big reductiblla;v;.,|,;j->-,L:. 


> Contact ymif naafeet^Ai^ fnd i f 
Your Travel A^t today. 



Mldatf: 4 EdM by Sliri Aalal Kiinsr ofi bdtttf ^ tie Iaier>Ual¥eai(y Board of In^ Reus Awmieb NiMT 
Bdhi*U(Ridi (Mellon 27a»M, 267681, 273017) and priatodst New lodis Pnii, lU>aauia^ New OeUii. 














Indian School of Mines 
Dhanbad-826004 


Coirimiiv EincattoB Conses 

. • ' •* 

Indian School of Mines, a deemed University under the University Grants Commission Act, announces the 
-ldllonuiig.cQntiiiuiog education courses to be offered by its Department of Mining during August»September, 
1973 for personnel of the Mining Industry; 

Course Description Duration Progrotime Course Coordinator 

(and max. number of participants) 

(1) Basic and Applied Rock August 28 to Rs. 400-00* Prof. A.K. Ghosc 

Mechanics (20) September 10 (Full- 

tiins Residential) 

(2) Intensive course on Mine September 12 to Sept. Rs, 250-00* Shri N.K. Painaik 

Ventilation (20) 18 (Full-time 

Residential) 

(3j Mine Management, Lcgisla- September 3 to SqR. Rs. J00-00 Shri P. R. PrasaJ 

tion and General Safety 21 (Evening only) 

*The Fee for courses Nos. (I) and (2) includes boarding and loJging at the Indian School of 
Mines Campus. All course fees includairihst of course material. 

For further details, please contact Head of the Department of Mining, Indian School of Mines, 
Dfaaabad-826004. 
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Science Enrolments 

The r«:ent fall in the enrolment of science students in the 
colleges of Punjab is alarming. During the past two years 
not only the schools have shown a decrease of 50%, the admis¬ 
sions even at the pre-university level courses have declined irom 
38% to 23%. What is true of Punjab may be more so far the 
colleges in other parts of the country. 

Yet there is no denying the fact that the country needs more 
science and technological knowhow. Technology has a vital 
role to play in the economic and social development of the 
country. The study of seMice apart from its job potential is 
necessary to inculcate in the young minds, a scieotiBc approach 
to life. Science and technology are not quite separate. Science 
is pursued for the sake of knowledge and insight, while techno¬ 
logy is essentially applied science. It is a way of doing things 
based on scientific knowledge coupled with experience to suit 
specific conditions. The green revolution in the country is 
an example. 

We have a long tradition of the pursuit of pure sciences. The 
use of technology for national building however is a post-inde* 
peadenco phenomena. During the fifties, the Nehru-Bhatnagar 
collaboration led to a strong equation between political and 
scientific leadership of the country. A number of national 
laboratories were established. The pace of agricultural, atomic, 
medical and defence research was accelerated. Institutes of 
technolo^ and a number of research departments in the uni¬ 
versities were founded. The science policy of the Government 
of India formulated in 1958 recognised the importance of science 
and technology. The National Committee on Science and 
Technology has been recently constituted to prepare a science 
and technology plan to match the needs of national economic 
and industrial growth plans. AAer a sustained effort over the 
years, the conntry has been able to build the necessary infra 
structure for the development of science and technology in many 
major areas. We accumulated scientific knowledge, 

trained technical manpower. But the indigenous technology has 
not been harnessed to serve the society and to catalyse the in¬ 
dustrial and economic growth. 

At present there is a mis-match between production and the 
need and type of graduates required. The industries need practi¬ 
cal and experienced people but they do not offer ample facilities 
for practical training either to the students or to the teachers. 
Naturally this results in a drift towards unaccountable academic 
research. The universities too have to re-act quickly by moder¬ 
nising their curricula and uptodating their courses. There is a 
need for allowing greater flexibility in the choice and combina¬ 
tion of different types of counes. An enviroment has to be 
created for innovation and change in the present day static and 
tradition ridden society. 




OPEN 

UNIVERSITY 

Amrik Singh 

'^AS^ higher education is a living issue in many of 
^ the advanced countries of the world. As in les* 
pect of several other things, the situation reached an 
extreme point in the USA in (he last decade. When 
the decade closed, more than 40% of the relevant 
age group of students were to be found in colleges. 
The situation has been changing somewhat since (hen. 
But making higher education available lo a very 
substantia] proportion of the population is an issue 


that continues to generate debate and discussion in 
that country. 

In the UK the problem was approached from 
anoiher angle. There was concern for the under¬ 
privileged and the,disadvantaged. U was feU that, even 
though higher education was available to a much 
larger proportion of population than before, a cer¬ 
tain category of students was still stubbornly left out. 
The institutional outcome of this concern was estab¬ 
lishment of the Open University, which by all ac¬ 
counts has already become a highly successful aca¬ 
demic enterprise. It has broken new ground in a 
number of fields and its achievements have excit^ 
the imagination of several countries. Thailand has 
already established an Open University. There should 
be nothing surprising, therefore, that India, too, is 
considering the proposition seriously. 

To make higher education available more easily 
before and to sections of population untouched by 
it So far is a proposition that deserves to be applaud¬ 
ed. For far too long has higher education been 
treated as a close preserve of the elite. To bring it 
within reach of those who have been excluded from 
it is, therefore, an act of social justice and no one in 
good conscience can. or indeed should, have reser¬ 
vations about the establishment of an Open Univer¬ 
sity in India. There arc several things more that 
one can say in this vein. But those are being said 
so often, and from so many platforms, that it would 
be a waste of effort to enlarge on them any further. 
What is more pertinent is to discuss, in concrete 
detail, those aspects of this new experiment which, 
if left unexamined, can most dehnitely undermine 
the chances of its eventual success. The hisiory 
of our social and economic decision making in recent 
years is littered with instances where, in the absence 
of proper safeguards and suitable corrective action, 
even the best of policje.s have led to poor, and some 
times disastrous results. Let this not happen in the 
case nf the Open University, too. 

While there is a good de.il of talk about the use 
of radio and television for the purpose, it seems safe 
to say that most of it is either romantic or naive 
in character. There is something exciting about the 
use of the mass media. Whenever people talk about 
it they get carried away by their talk. In a country 
as poor as ours, to talk of the use of television is 
nothing but tall talk. It will be decades before tele¬ 
vision becomes such an accessible thing as to reach 
a wide mass of people. To talk of it today with a 
glow in one^s eyes is, therefore, to talk of something 
that is, strictly speaking, not relevant to our situa¬ 
tion. 

Radio is a different proposition, however^ and it 
can be used in a purposeful way. For those of us 
who swear by the use oi the mass media, Jt would 
be a sobering thought to remember that even in the 
case of the ^en University, radio and television 
prograxnmes do not constitute, so far, more than 10% 
of the total instructional effort. It must be add^ 
in fairness, however, that these constitute an integ¬ 
ral part of the system of instruction. The key ingre¬ 
dient in the system of instruction adopted by the 
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Open University is the written word and not the spo¬ 
ken word. The point of saying all this is that, even 
after the mass media are used to the full, the basic 
educational technology to be used would bt the same 
as is now being us^ for correspondence courses. 
Whra the con^t of an Open University in India is 
discussed, it is important, therefore, to have some 
idea of how correspondence courses are being con¬ 
ductive in the country today. For, properly speaking, 
the Open University would be the next stage of deve¬ 
lopment of informal education, which today is being 
conducted in a dozen Indian universities. 

Correspondence education is about a decade old 
in India. The total enrolment at the dozen or so 
universities today does not exceed SO,000 students. 
<^n8idering that the total university enrolment today 
is over 3 million students, this is a remarkably low 
figure. The preferred method still remains the one 
of joining a college and going through several years 
of instruction, followed by an examination at the 
end. Those who are unable to get into college take 
up correspondence education. They seem to have no 
other choice or option. The only other choice open 
to them is evening education. Some people do not 
prefer that, or find it unsuitable, and, therefore, take 
up correspondence education. The Open University, 
if and when it gets established, will have to reckon 
with this important sociological fact. 

Why this should be so is not so difficult to under¬ 
stand. So far correspondence education has been 
treated as the Cindrella of Indian education. Neither 
the policy-makers nor those entrusted with the res¬ 
ponsibility of running it, regard it as a pleasant or 
welcome job. What is worse, it has been also treat¬ 
ed as the milch cow of Indian education, in app¬ 
roximately one decade, the university with the longest 
experience of correspondence education in the coun¬ 
try has accumulated more chan 2 million rupees as 
surplus. Several other universities are earning a 
couple of hundred thousand rupees every year from 
this activity. Even though the UGC has suctioned 
grants for these universities, it has not been possible 
for them to utilise them. Ic could have been utilised 
only if there was a deticit. In almost every case, 
there has been a surplus and so the UGC grants have 
remained unutilised. 

How did these various universities accumulate the 
surpluses? The question is very pertinent and may be 
answered briefly. To get lessons prepared and print¬ 
ed and in large numbers is not such an expensive 
undertaking. In fact, larger numbers only means 
more expense on printing and despatch and little 
else. The real expense is on the correction and re¬ 
turn of response sheets from the student. Every 
response sh^ requires something like 20 minutes of 
concentrated work by a teacher. The nature of 
the work is fairly exacting and it is not possible to cor¬ 
rect more than 20-30 response sheets during the day. 
A large number of teachers have, therefore, to be 
employed to attend to this work. Not only that, if 
in a given subject the same teacher corrects the res¬ 
ponse sheets of the same student week after week, he 
can watch his progress with a certain measure of 


intimate knowled^. He can also judge for himself 
how the student is learning from his mistake and 
how quickly or slowly he is improving in his grasp 
of the subject. In plain words, thS essence of the 
correspondence method of education lies in two 
things. One is the quality of lesson writing and the ex¬ 
tent to which it is supplemented by radio instruction. 
The second element is the honesty, seriousness and 
regularity with which students return their response 
sheets and how these are returned to them by their 
teachers. 

In both these respects, the situation in almost 
every university conducting correspondence courses 
is appalhng. The quantity of lesson writing is both 
poor and uneven. Some lessons are good, some can 
be described as acceptable, but the majority of them 
are sub-standard. At a joint seminar convened by 
Uie Indian Universities Association of Continuing 
Education (lUACE) and the University of Mysore 
in O:tober, 1972, lessons prepared in different sub¬ 
jects by various universities were exhibited. One 
had only to glance through them to see how shock¬ 
ingly poor most of them were, both in terms of con¬ 
tent and presentation. Most lessons appeared to 
be written by amateurs, who had still to learn 
the elements of their job. The payments made 
by various universities ranges from Rs 25 to 
Rs 100 per lesson. One has to be an unrepe¬ 
ntant optimist to believe that at this rate of remune¬ 
ration anything better can be expected. 

It may not be out of place to mention in passing 
that, in the case of the Open University in the UK, 
within the very first year, they were able to pro¬ 
duce more than 30 books. Each one of these books 
was a collection of lessons arranged in the ascending 
order of complexity. That these books have become 
immensely popular and are being brought enthusias¬ 
tically by other students in the UK as well as in 
other countries is clear testimony to their excellent 
quality. 

When the total number of lessons sent to stu¬ 
dents and the percentage of response sheets received 
back are compared with each other, the facts are 
disconcerting beyond belief. Let the facts speak for 
themselves. In regard to Delhi University, which 
has the largest enrolment of correspondence students 
and has the longest experience with them, the auth¬ 
enticated facts are as follows:— 


Year 


1964- 65 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 

1967- 6S 

1968- 69 
2969-70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 


Percentage of 
response 
sheets receiv¬ 
ed back 

22.14% 
23. 6% 
19- 5% 
10. 7% 
8. 5% 
8 . 3 % 
7. 9% 
7. 6% 
5 . 8 % 
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Two things become clear from this statement. 
Even at its best, the percentage was never more than 
one-quarter of the total enrolment. This means that 
the rest of the students meely enroled themselves so 
as to receive the lessons and then sat for the exami¬ 
nation. It can be said this is as legitimate a form 
of instruction as any other. If that be so, why all 
this talk of correspondence education or the Open 
University? This, however, is an issue that requires 
to be discussed separately and need not be dilated 
upon here. 

The second thing to be noted in this connection 
is that the percentage of those returning the response 
sheets has been declining. Today not even 6 stu¬ 
dents out of the 100 enrolled return theii response 
sheets. It can be argued that returning of response 
sheets is not all that vital. In fact, quite some peo¬ 
ple wish to explain away this awkward fact use this 
argument. It requires no effort to show that this is 
a specious argument. Indeed, at this rate, there is 
hardly any aspect of the academic drill which can¬ 
not be described as unimportant. What docs it 
matter if lessons are poorly written? What does it 
matter if in terms of presentation they do not com¬ 
pensate for the absence of the teacher? How does it 
matter if a student cannot have access to books or 
to his teachers or say leam from his fellow students? 
All that seems to matter is that a student should he 
able to sit in an examination and get some kind of 
a score. Whether there is any relationship between 
his ability and his performance is a question that one 
does not even stop to ask. This is moving in the 
direction of academic nihilism, to say the least, and 
the country is not likely to profit by it. 

In addition to these two important elements of 
correspondence instruction, about which the UK 
Open University has steadily and consistently taken 
particular care, there is yet another element which 
formed the bedrock of its planning. The whole coun¬ 
try was divided up into a dozen regions so as to 
ensure proper academic control and something like 
300 study centres were established all over the coun¬ 
try. (Considering the size of our country, the cor¬ 
responding number of study centres would 1^ some¬ 
thing like 1,00,000.) Mostly these were located in 
existing educational institution and were kept 
open in the evening and on holidays. Each 
one of them was well equipped with all relevant 
correspondence materials, publications, recordings 
of all radio and television programmes and equip¬ 
ment for them and every other facility which might 
be expected. At these study centres, every student 
is expected to meet his counsellor or correspondence 
teacher once a fortnight. Indeed, no tutor is requir¬ 
ed to handle more than 20 students at a time. Not 
only this, every foundation course student is requir¬ 
ed to attend a summm' school programme for one 
week, so that he gets properly oriented. While in 
the formal sense, the Open University has certainly 
dispensed with the system of a teacher lecturing to 
his students, in truth a number of substitutes ^ve 
been devised in combination with each other so as 
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to ensure chat the stimulating Couch of the teacher 
is not completely absent. 

In our situation all that we have is the Personal 
Contact programme, which is organised by almost 
all universities. But the number of students who 
attend these is noi even 10% of the total enrolment, 
with the result that the correspondence education in 
every university becomes in the ultimate analysis, 
something faceless, soulless and anonymous, ft 
should not have been difficult for each university to 
establish such centres and arran^ for tutorial coun¬ 
selling even within the funds available to them. That 
this has not been done, in spite of the surpluses 
which several of them have been accumulating over 
the years, is because of the fact that no one thought 
it really important. In fact, no one thought it im- 
ji^rtant even to establish well-stocked text-brok 
libraries for students to borrow books. Most of 
these students lack means to buy books. Nothing 
could have been simpler than to buy multiple copies 
and make them available to students. Where, to 
some extent, this is being done, the provision is 
available to hardly 10% of the students. On the 
contrary', surpluses have been allowed to pile up and 
some of these obvious things, which were ciying out 
to be done, were not done. 

Why correspondence courses have been allowed 
to operate in this manner unU how they have been 
allowed to dilute academic standards' further are 
questions that may not be asked too scarchingly. 
There is no other answer than this that wc have un 
extraordinary talent for adulterating almost anything. 
In point of fact, there is so much ignorance on the 
subject that, except for the seminar referred to above, 
hardly any one concerned with policy-making has 
cared to inform himself of the true position as it 
obtains today. For example, within the councils of 
the Planning Commission it was seriously mooted 
that while 20% of the additional enrolment at the 
post-secondary level in the Fifth Plan (approxima¬ 
tely .04 million students) ought to be diverted to- 
w'ards correspondence education, at the same time 
it was suggested that no funds need to be provided 
for this purpose, because correspondence courses 
are, so to speak, self-paying. When this proposal 
was resisted, it was agreed that the cost per student 
in correspondence courses should be 25% of the cost 
per student in a regular college. There is so much 
more that can be said on the subject of correspon¬ 
dence education not receiving the attention and pat¬ 
ronage due to i^ Even without saying it, it can be 
safely affirmed that the one thing we have so far not 
done is to fully grasp the implications of an Open 
University in Indian situation, 

In essence, the Open University is nothing but 
correspondence education. Before we take the deci¬ 
sion to launch this new venture, the experience ga¬ 
thered so far must be analysed and every possible 
effort made to avoid all those problems and pitfalls 
which can be avoided. Should we fail to take these 
precautionary steps, the result would be unmitigated 
disaster. —Courtesy Weekly Round Table 



PAUL PUTTAPPA M P. 


The Mysore Universities Bill, now before the 
Joint Select Committee, if passed, will be an extra* 
ordinary piece of legislation. The provisions of the 
Bill are so bad in letter and spirit (hat it is doubtful 
whether the Joint Select Committee can adequately 
repair the damage and ensure university autonomy. 
The Bill cuts at the very root of free inquiry and 
undermines the very concept of university autonomy. 
Among the free institutions cherished in a democratic 
set'Up, a university is the most hallowed. 

The Bill seeks to bring uniformity in the constitu* 
tion and administration of the existing and future uni¬ 
versities in the State. To say the least, it violatesall 
known canons of autonomy There is a marked 
preference for the official element. The preponderant 
emphasis is on nomination, not on election. It 
amounts to muzzling the voice of the educationist and 
vesting enormous powers in the Education Minister, 
the Pro-Chancellor There is nothing he cannot do 
in regard to the governance of the universities in the 
State. Although there is the structure of the univer¬ 
sity—a Vice-Chancellor, a Senate, a Syndicate and an 
Academic Council—all the powers are virtually in 
the hands of the Pro-Chancel/or. He can behind 
the back of the Vice-Chancellor, directly call for any 
paper from any department of the university. If 
this practice becomes the norm of the day, tite disci¬ 
pline in the university office can be imagined. 

The Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate arc made 
powerless. The Pro-Chancellor can over-rule and 
nullify any resolution passed by the Syndicate. 
Shorn of its autonomous powers, the seat of higher 
education, in reality, would become a Department 
of Higher Education. 

The Government has not tried to conceal any¬ 
thing. It has abundantly made clear ils intention 
of running the UniversiiJes as a department of higher 
education, by proposing to create a University Service, 
comprising all the teaching and non-teaching staff, 
currently working in the three Universities of the 
State. The Universities shall have no control over 
their staff, no voice in their selection and no judgment 
on their performance. The proposal is fraught with 
dangerous consequences. It will undermine teach¬ 
ing, inquiry and research making the University teach¬ 
ers subservient to the executive. 

ft is unfortunate that the Government has equat¬ 
ed university teachers with primary school teachers, 
while making statutory provision for their transfer 
from one university to another. The Kothari Com¬ 
mission on Education is totally opposed to the trans¬ 
fer, even of primary school teachers, on the plea that 
teachers should take root in the vicinity and identify 
themselves with the local children and their pro¬ 
blems. What would happen to a student who has 
registered himself for advanced research in a parti- 
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cuiar discipline if bis teacher is transferred to some 
other university. 

The Vice-Chancellor's position is no better. He 
serves at the pleasure of the Chancellor, who a^n, 
is guided by the Pro-Chancellor. The overriding 
powers given to the Pro-Chancellor leaves very little 
elbow room to the Vice-Chancellor. Also, there 
is the provision to keep away persons of mature wis¬ 
dom and rich experience, who might unfortunately be 
in the age-group past sixty. 

One of the universities to be affected by this Bill 
is the Karnatak University, which, among the existing 
universities in the State, has got one of the most 
progressive constitutions. It has received encomiums 
even from the University Grants Commission. The 
democratic procedure adumbcraled in the Act for the 
election of the Vice-Chancellor has been appreciated. 

In the Karnatak University Act, the elected ele¬ 
ment has a dominant voice. The Vice-Chancellor is 
elected by the Senate, from a panel of three, select^ 
by the Syndicate. The Syndicate is wholly elected 
except for the sole State Government nominee, the 
Direclor of Collegiate Education. Of the fifteen 
members who constitute the Syndicate, eight are 
elected by the Senate, five arc elected by the Academic 
Council, the fourteenth is the Vice-Chancellor (ex- 
officio) and the fifteenth is the Director of Collegiate 
Education. 

Even the Senate of the University has the most 
representative composition. Every principal of the 
affiliated colleges and every head of the University 
Departments is a member of the Senate. Due repre¬ 
sentation to other public institutions has also been 
provided for. The framers of the Karnatak Univer¬ 
sity Act had in mind the avowed purpose of h^d- 
basing the democratic structure of the university. 

All that has now been given a go-by in the pro- 
povsed legislation. Along with the Senate and the 
Syndicate, the Academic Council has also met with 
similar treatment. According to (he Bill only five 
heads of the university departments and only ten 
of the Principals of the affiliated colleges would be on 
(he Senate. It is beyond one's comprehension why 
a university should deny representation to all the 
principals of colleges and to all the heads of the univer¬ 
sity departments. It stands to reason that all of them 
should be full members of the university community, 
participating in full measure in all its decision-making 
bodies, such as the Senate, the Syndicate and the 
Academic Council. If there is an apprehension that 
the Senate and the Academic Council would be un¬ 
wieldy, the remedy is to create more universities, not 
to curtail the representation enjoyed by the principals 
and the heads of the university departments. 

As far as representation to other popular aztd 
representative bodies is concerned, the Gover nm ent 

Cantumed on page 31 
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A 

NEW 

OUTLOOK 

FOR 

AGRICULTURAL 

EDUCATION 


D. S. Thakur 


Education should not be merely concerned with 
degree collecting, job hunting and exploitation for 
personal interests. Agricultural education in our 
country, at present, equips the students best only 
for admission to the next degree or a roatine type 
of job in the research laboratory and teaching pro* 
fession. A shift to the course credit system of 
instruction has not improved the situation much. 
The educational system still remains largely mecha¬ 
nical and theoretical with little exposure to the 
farming problems and little association with the 
farmers. This does not enconra^ originalUyp ini¬ 
tiative, constmetive activity and independent think- 
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ing. Therefore, steps should be taken to make 
agricultural education more worthwhile by orienting 
it right from the start to the practical problems of 
Indian farming. 

A More Practical Bias 

The students will have to be trained for a wider 
purpose of facilitating rapid radical clunge in 
traditional thinking and traditional farming. This 
is necessary to arouse a dynamic progressive out¬ 
look toward agriculture which is the only hope to 
improve the lot of uneducated masses in the country 
who arc primarily dependent on agriculture for their 
Jiving. To create such a progressive and dynamic 
outlook in agriculture and to make agricultural 
education more interesting and useful, the course 
outlines and teaching methods should be discussed 
by the teachers and students in the beginning of the 
term and made acceptable and efleciivc to suit the 
changing patterns of agriculture. A critical bent 
of mind should be developed in the student so that 
he could correlate the theoretical instructions recciv> 
ed in the class room with the urgent problems of 
agriculturists. Visits to the country-side, taking 
short projects for term papers in the nearby rural 
areas and discussions with the farmers and others 
concerned, of the problems relating to the courses 
and writing short reports on them should form an 
integral part of the student's programme of work. 

Teaching, research and extension in agriculture 
should be developed and closely integrated keeping 
in view the farmers and farm industries stand point 
rather than for the purpose of making contributions 
only to the journals in the libraries. Encouragement 
needs to be given now to the students and other 
scientists to write articles in simple language and 
simple style primarily for the fanners and other 
people engaged in farm-based industries in magazines 
and other popular journals for these people. This 
would require due weightage to be given in the 
interviews for employment, to these articles and 
materials dealing with day to day problems of the 
fann industry and the changing patterns of agricul¬ 
ture in the country. 

Student Activities Lead to > New Spirit 

Besides, theoretical knowledge and practical 
experience, there is need fora deep social commit¬ 
ment and sense of purpose on the part of students 
and teachers if they are to play an effective part in 
the coming agricultural awakening. A good teacher 
can make young people realise their duty and chan¬ 
nel their tremendous energy and enthusiasm in the 
ri^t direction. The lack of mutual understanding 
and guidance from teachers makes the students 
seJBsh, pessimistic and confined to the narrow sphere 
of passing examinations with little relationship to 
life outside the four walls of the class rooms. . This 
also leads to unrest among the students. 

Lack of participation of teachers and staff mem¬ 
bers in the student activities leads to a feeling of 
neglect among the students. Teachers should 
actively try to make student activities more educa¬ 
tive and purposeful to serve the basic otyective of 



an alround development of the students* personality 
and acquisition of real knowledge through educa* 
tion. At the same time student participation, 
taking due note of their reactions and suggestions 
in matters concerning them are necessary. This 
has been accepted in principle in many universities 
but rarely acted upon. Mechanisms should be evolved 
through associations and discussions as often as 
possible whereby students can freely communicate 
to the authorities their feelings and views. These 
should be carefully considered and accepted by tJhe 
authorities to the extent possible if considered 
genuine. 

Extra-curricular activities should be treated as 
co-curricular activities in recognition of their im¬ 
portance to enrich life and develop a team spirit 
especially in the course credit system which seems 
to lay so much stress only on the Grade Point 
Averages. These activities are essential to build up 
con6dencc and an integrated personality in the 
students as also to make them adventurous and 
sociable. Get-togethers, joint observation and cele¬ 
bration of national days and festivals by the students 
and stall members should be considered necessary 
ns a part the process of broadening the horizons 
of knowledge. All the students should be involved 
in at least some of the activitie.s such as sports, 
dcbzites. cultural programmes, hostel life, and 
kitchen management etc. A stud)r of humanities at 
some level is also necessary to impart training in 
the art of good living to the students as also to 
teach them to deal in a belter way with different 
type of people in their life as citizens. This inte* 
gration of knowledge and work for a happy living 
and satisfaction may also be achieved through spe¬ 
cial lectures by national leaders and scholars, panel 
discussions, seminars, conferences and students’ 
declamation contests. This would also help the 
students to develop more contact with different 
people and open new avenues of employment for 
themselves in agriculture, agro-jndustrics and other 
institutions and will reduce the usual fear of un¬ 
employment. 

New .\vcDUcs of Employment 

Coming to employment, limiting admissions in 
universities should not be considered a way of solv¬ 
ing the problem as advocated by some people. 
So long as a large number of people are seeking 
admission because they do not find better place¬ 
ment. the basis of admission should be the extent of 
facilities available in the institutions, rather than 
the employment prospects. Universities should set 
up employment cells to provide placement service 
to students trained by them. All the institutions 
should develop communication channels with other 
institutions, firms, companies, progressive farmers, 
cooperative organizations, banks and all other asso¬ 
ciations and concerns interested to develop markets 
for their products. As the traditional employment 
opportunities become limited, new opportunities will 
have to be develops. 

In addition to the agricultural development pro¬ 
grammes envisaged in the Fourth Five-Year Plan 


to ensure a^icultural growth at 5 per cent per 
annum, Agricultural Consultant service could be 
developed in the rural areas to cater to the needs of 
a rapidly changing agriculture. Facilities should be 
provided to create a new kind of consultant—the 
Agricultural Practitioner. These practitioners like 
medical d^tors could provide to villagers on pay¬ 
ment advice, information on latest varieties and 
farming methods, treatment to crops and plants and 
other services and farm inputs. Banks should give 
them credit to establish agricultural laboratories in 
the rural areas as also to manage the supply of agri¬ 
cultural inputs to the farmers. 

Admittedly, this will require a more real, 
thorough and practical training in agriculture to 
understand the problems of production and growing 
needs of the farmers. Students will have to be 
given a small acreage to produce crops for their 
benefit and to learn the art of farming. If that is 
not possible they should be given apprenticeship and 
opportunity to work on the farms with the farmers 
for a year or so. Such a training will also en¬ 
courage the agricultural graduates to start their own 
business in agriculture; industry and other agro- 
based economic activities as also to contribute signi¬ 
ficantly to Government service, agro-industrial comp¬ 
lex and the farmers. 

What Can We Cootribate? 

The task before us in agricultural education, at 
present seems to jic more in creating and spreading 
knowledge for sustaining tbe Green Revolution to 
increase agricultural production rather than m 
creating knowledge for additions to the voluminous 
pile of literature in the libraries. Fortunately, now 
there is a real growing interest in agriculture due to 
the Green Revolution in the country. Many edu¬ 
cated and retired people are, proudly taking to com¬ 
mercial farming and a new aristocracy of gentlemen 
farmers is emerging. Jt is high time that we do 
our best to accelerate this process by mixing with 
the people and helping them to overcome and com¬ 
bat the growing feeling that the educated people in 
tbe country are responsible for the prevailing confu¬ 
sion and inefficiency. 

Everyone of us must look for an opportunity to 
work not only in the future, but right now, as stu¬ 
dents. Let us do something individually or as a group 
at least once a month to make our associations better 
associations, our organisations better organisations 
and our individuals better individuals in whatever way 
we can, to prove worthy of the huge investment which 
the country is making in our education. Let us ask 
in what way wc arc more useful to people than 
those who did not get such an opportunity. Let us 
think of what we are giving to the society in return 
for ail that we are getting. Let us, as agricultural 
students and teachers, give a lead in demonstrating 
our concept of the new leadership wanted in our 
country by creating opportunities for ourselves and 
by bending all our energies and training to the 
service of our people and the service of our country. 
This requires that we mix with people and win their 
confidence by working with them. Shall we do this? 
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Research 

Scholars 

in 

Science 


Prof. J. N. Kapur 


A yooiig scholar entering upon a research career 
should be very clear about the motivations that 
inspire him to undertake research. The various 
possible motivations am: 

(i) desire to get a Ph. D. DegTM or a D.Sc. deg¬ 
ree and consequent rise in status in society 
and the monet^ benefits resulting from the 
acquiring of the degree. 

(ii) desire to get the applaud and appreciation 
of the present fellow scientists and possibly 
even of the scientists of the future genera> 
tion. 

(iii) desire to know the truth and to solve unsolv¬ 
ed problems. 

(iv) desire for intellectual joy given by creative 
research. 

(v) desire to be of service to mankind. 

Some or all of these desires will be motivating 
forces in almost all cases, but in each individual case, 
some ones desire may dominate over others. The 
motivation will determine, to some extent, the nature, 
quality, depth, and duration of research. 

Motivation for Research 

The first motivation is present in almost all cases 
and there is nothing wrong with it, but in most cases 
this is the only motivation. A scholar works hard 
to get his degree, but immediately after gelling the 
degree, he stops doing work. Quite oflen the work 
done for Ph.D. degree is quite good and proves, be¬ 
yond doubt, that the scholar concerned can do good 
research work (/'he wants to do research, but since 
bis immediate goal is reached, he stops. The resear¬ 
ch elTort is good but sbori-lived and leaves no per¬ 
manent impression on mathematical research. Aflcr 
his Ph.D., the person continues to get a reward 
throughout his life for the effort he once put in. The 
person docs not remain even a minor authority on 
his subject. His teaching is very lilile innuenced by 
his research, since teaching is influenced by the ar- 
titude of mind of the research scientist and there is 
no difference between the attitude of mind of an in¬ 
active Ph.D. and a non-Ph.D. teacher, in fact the 
situation becomes worse since the Ph.D. assumes a 
certain attitude of superiority which is hardly Justi¬ 
fied by his current habits of work. 

In fact, it has been seriously suggested that the 

C. S.LR. and UGC should not support the research 
efforts of those whose only motivation is (i) and they 
shonld be left to their own resources. The difficulty of 
deckling the motive in advance is however there and 
even when one starts with motivation (i), there is no 
reason why one may not change to (ii) or (iii) or 
others later on. 

In many cases persons continue to do research 
work aRer the Ph.D. degree either for the sake of 

D. Sc. degree or for the sake of getting a readership 
or for a professorship. But after that, this motiva¬ 
tion dries up. In fact in all countries, there tfe 
cases of professors who have done no research dur¬ 
ing the last ten or fifteen years. 

Tke Author ia the Vke-^anceUor of Meerut UiUveratty, 
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The second motivation however continues to be 
efiective throughout one's life. A person works 
hard so that when he presents his results to a know- 
ledgeable audience at a conference of a learned society, 
he gets the appreciation of his colleagues. He works 
hard so that his research papers are published in 
research journals, his name appears in print and 
scientists all over the world read his papers and enjoy 
these and know him by name, if not in person. He 
works hard so that appreciative eyes are focussed on 
him when he meets students, teachers and research 
workers working in his subject. He works hard so 
that he is elected to feljowshrps of learned iocielics. 
He works hard so that he may receive invitations to 
international conferences all over the world and thus 
may travel all over the world without spending a 
penny. 

A scientist whose main motivation is fii) given 
above wants to do work which will catch the 
imagination of the profession and which will be deep 
and outstanding. There is a wide spectrum of research 
possible. At one extremity, we have research which 
opens out new fields of research and which is such that 
hundreds of persons find enough challenging problems 
to work on in that held. In all the hundreds of papers 
arising out of the fundamental paper, reference is 
made to the originaf author and the name of the 
author of the original paper becomes immortal in 
literature. At the other extremity, we have research 
which is the terminating point of a research process 
and which closes a field of research. In between is 
research which is some distance from both the begin* 
ing and the end. The references to papers in the 
literature are almost directly proportional to the 
distance from the end. Many people therefore 
prefer to work is fields which are newly opening 
out. 

It has however to be realised that problems in the 
initial stage of the development of a field may be 
easier than problems at the end. Problems possibly 
increase in difficultv as we approach the end of the 
field. 

There is however another difference in quality 
of research papers. They are some which arc like 
deep results, while there are others which one like 
easy corollories, there are some papers which take 
even scholars io the field vi^ks to understand, while 
there are others which can be understood even by 
novices in a matter of minutes, there are some papers 
whose proofs even brilliant persons will take months 
to discover and there are papers whose proofs can 
be discovered by graduate students in a short time. 

There are some scholars for whom the third 
motivation is quite strong. They start with a dilli' 
cult problem and struggle to solve it for months 
and years on end. They fhil and try again. 
They do not publish, they do not get recogni¬ 
tion but the desire for solving the particular 
problem becomes a passion with them. Sometimes 
they succeed and then success makes them famous 
overnight, but this is not usually the case. 

Some persons start their research careers by 
trying to solve problems given in Scientific olympiads 


or in American Scientific Monthly or other similar 
journals. They began to find a certain joy in solving 
these problems and extending these problems further. 
However such persons never go deep in search. They 
go from one problem to another. They just enjoy 
the intellectual kick’ inherent in such efforts. In 
rare cases, some of the problems lead to deep 
results. 

One final motivation for research in science may 
be of service to mankind. This applies, for example 
to engineers, bio-scientists and other applied scien¬ 
tists. Their main object is to exploit powerful 
scientific tools to solve practical problems fbr the 
benefit of mankind. Of course, in some sense pure 
scientists care as much for the intellectual benefit of 
mankind as applied scientists do for the physical be¬ 
nefit of mankind. 

lavolvement In Research 

This also varies from individual to individual. 
There are some whose involvement is nominal, who 
write research papers but whose research life and non- 
research life form two water-light compartment. On 
the other hand there are others who are deeply in. 
volved in research, who are almost always thinking of 
their research problems, even when they are taking 
their bath or when they are walking on the road. 
There are some who won’t talk about research, while 
there are others who will, if they can help it, catch the 
next man in the street and will begin to describe 
to him their research results. There are some who 
may be deeply involved, but would like to work in 
isolation while there are others who need company 
to discuss and for whom discussions lead to useful 
results and quite often joint research papers. There 
are some who want to talk science as much as pos¬ 
sible while, there are others who want to avoid talk¬ 
ing science. 

It is true however that the depth of the results 
obtained by a person does depends on the depth of 
Us involvement in research. 

The involvement in research is connected closely 
with the scintific morale of an individual, a group 
or a nation. When morale is high, individuals and 
groups have the courage to attack difficult problems 
and they naturally reach some depth, while if the 
morale is low, they attack relatively easy problems 
and depth of research suffers, the effect is really 
harmful, if they lose faith in their own capacity to 
deep research. 

Ethics of a Research Professioa 

The following are against the ethics of a research 
profession. 

(ij making of a minor modification in another 
persons paper and publishing the minor mo¬ 
dification as a new research paper. 

(ii) making use of some one else’s results and 
then not acknowledging it. 

(iii) addition of the name of a person as an author 
in a paper where his contribution is very 
little. 

(iv) accepting a thesis which one knows must be 
rejected. 
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(v) reviewing a paper in a field in which one is 
not an expert, 

(vi) publishing the same paper in more than one 
journal. 

(vii) making unfair use of the results of a paper 
which has been received for referencing. 

(viii) publishing a paper after knowing in a confe¬ 
rence the contents of that paper by some one 
else. 

Scientific Research as a Profession 

Just as law, medicine and engineering are profes¬ 
sions, similarly teaching and research are professions. 
It means that though these are means of earning live¬ 
lihood, yet their scope goes beyond this limited ob¬ 
jective. it means (i) that there has to be an unwritten 
or written code of conduct (ii) persons engaged in tlw 
profession should have a sense of afhoity among them¬ 
selves (iii) a profession should be, in some sense, a 
means of serving mankind (iv) every member should 
feel that he owes a debt to his profession which he 
can repay by becoming (a) member of professional 
bodies (b) by strengthening professional bodies in 
other ways (c) by participating in conferences, sym¬ 
posia etc. (d) by abiding by the code of conduct of 
the profession. 

Position in India 

In India, the first motivation of personal advance¬ 
ment through research dominates, the second motiva¬ 
tion is also there, but since we have not reached 
a stage where in every held, there are enough scien¬ 
tists and the opportunities for discussion are not many- 
a research worker's weakness is not found out either 
by himself or by others for a long time. A person 
who did good research work at one time, may conti¬ 
nue to enjoy the reputation for good research work 
even ten years after he has ceased doing any re¬ 
search. 

The only way is to organise high level conferences 
where specialised current research is discussed and 
where the worth of a man is measured not by his 
seniority, but it is measured by his contribution to 
discussions. 

The growth of professional societies in India is 
very slow. Most societies have iO to 200 active 
members: other members do not even pay their sub¬ 
scriptions for long periods of time. The tradition of 
professional memb^hip has not ^own. Apart from 
publishing journals, and that too irregularly, and hol¬ 
ding annual conferences, not much has been done by 
these societies. 

The needs for increasing the number of men dedi¬ 
cated to scientific research and of increasing profes¬ 
sional activity on a large scale are very urgent. 

Research Methodology 

What is Scientific research and how does one pro¬ 
ceed with it? In . science, one may use the known 
scientific concepts to discover other concepts or one 
may create new concepts to suit new situations. Fut¬ 
ure research can be built up only as a superstructure 
on the existing current research as it is available in 
current jonmals, it cannot be built up on tiie exist- 
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ing knowledge as it is contained in textbooks. A 
research workers must be constantly absorbed with 
current journals and books which contain articles on 
current msearch. Whenever a scholar reads a paper, 
be should ask himself questions like the following;- 

0) Can I reproduce the paper myself? 

(ii) Can there be an alternative (possibly simpler 
and more elegant) proof of the result stat^? 

(iii) Can some conditions of the results be relaxed? 

(iv) Can some conditions be replaced by other 
conditions? 

(v) Are these results the most general or can 
these be generalised further? 

(vi) Why did the author think of the particular 
results and why did he give the proofs he has 
given? What could have been his motiva¬ 
tion? 

(vii) What is the importance of the results of this 
paper in the state of existing knowledge? 
What can be its importance for the future? 

(viii) Can the results of the paper be used in any 
other context? 

(ix) Has sufficient numerical and computational 
work been done to justify the conclusions 
arrived at? How can the physical experiments 
be performed to verify the results? Could 
the results obtained by scientific arguments 
be seen to be true on intuitive grounds? 

(x) Can I write a survey of which this paper will 
be an integral part? 

(xi) If 1 were to write a review of this paper, what 
.shall I write? 

(xii) How many of the papers referred to in this 
paper have been read by me? 

A research scholar should 

(a) spend at least three or four hours per day in 
a good library with current journals. 

(b) in case a good library is not available, and 
even when one is available, he should— 

(i) get reprints of papers from the authors 
of those papers which arc directly within 
his field of interest, 

(ii) even copy dowm these papers which he 
has to refer to again and again. 

(c) attend conferences and listen to the papers in 
his field of interest with great deal of atten¬ 
tion and hold discussions with the authors of 
these papers afterwards, 

(d) read widely in his own field of research and 
at least know what is happening in allied 
fields, 

(e) write and rewrite his papers and constantly 
make elTorts to improve them, 

(f) aim constantly at depth and at attacking real¬ 
ly difficult and challenging problems, 

(g) get really involved in the problems he is 
attempting to solve. 

It is hoped that some of the problems posed here 
and some of the activities suggested here may help 
the research scholars to have some glimpses of re¬ 
search methodology. 



Job Oriented Courses in 
Universities 

OM PRAKASH 


The question of introducing special professional 
courses at the collegiate level is being considered by 
various universities. The objective of this exercise is 
to have a more realistic approach to education in 
subjects like Business Administration, Banking and 
Engineering. These courses will be so diversified 
that the students have wider options and the courses 
would be more flexible than at present. Delhi Uni* 
versity has already introduced such courses in one of 
its colleges. 

The number of unemployed graduates has ever 
been on the increase year after year because of the 
rapid expansion of facilities for higher education 
without a corresponding increase tn the employment 
opportunities. There is a general feeling that the 
graduates of our institutions are either over qualified 
to do certain clerical jobs or are totally ineflicient to 
undertake more responsible and challenging jobs in 
commercial undertakings. 

Majority of our graduates prefer to go in for 
secure jobs and shun self-employment. They are not 
prepared to venture In entrepreneurial activity either 
clue Id lack of capital or due to lack of zeal and com¬ 
petence. Nor are they aware of the immense 
opportunities that arc oflered by governmental and 
non-governmental institutions in the form of technical 
and flnancial assistance. Hence there is a need for 
reorientation of degree courses to develop qualities 
to meet the requirements of a competitive society. 

There should be some sort of coordination between 
the number of graduates passing out of educational 
institutions and the requirements of the employers in 
the country. The educational institutions, local 
banking and industrial enterprises should move 
closer so that the student could be given practical 
training in these technical fields by arranging 
suitable programmes without hampring the normal 
working of the respective enterprises. Accordingly the 
prescribed syllabus for these students should lay 
more emphasis on practical aspects of these 
courses. 

The subjects of specialisation should be introdu¬ 
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ced at the beginning of the degree course itself so 
that the advanced study is possible in the final year. 
Specialisation should not be too limited in scope 
and every facility should bs afforded to acquire 
knowledge in related fields as well. The students 
should have the ability to take up independent jobs 
immediately after coming out of the college. They 
should be able to imbibe within themselves all the 
qualities of professional entrepreneur. 

The basic problem before the universities in 
adopting this system is : Whether this system should 
be introduced in all colleges or only in professional 
and autonomous college ? In view of the difficulty 
of providing equipment for specialised study and 
recruitment of qualified technical staff in the related 
fields, the teachers should be trained in new teaching 
methods with special emphasis on acquisition of prac¬ 
tical technical skills. Even more important problem 
is of changing the pattern of the examination system. 
The universities have to maintain links with indus¬ 
trial, commercial and government enterprises. Some 
of the universities have planned their own model 
industrial units for helping their alumini. The 
government should come forward to help the univer¬ 
sities by making adequate funds available to them to 
maintain such educational cum-training centres. The 
public enterprises can also actively cooperate with 
the university in such projects. The Department of 
Commerce of Osmania University would be starting 
degree course in applied commerce in the near future 
on these lines. 


To Know Kerala See KERALA 

Historical places—Cranganore, 
Kozhikode, Kappad, Cochin, 
Trivandrum and others 
Gardens & Projects—Malampuzha 
Peechi, Neyyar, etc. 

Scenic charms, boating: Quifon 
Periyar, Veli, Cochin, Backwaters. 

Sun>and-surfT bathing—Kovalam 
Thirumullawaram beaches. 

The variety is almost endless. 

Details can he had from: 

Tourist Information Office, 
Government of Kerala, 

Mascot Hotel, 
Trivandrum-I. 
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Remvited Mnseom Biiildiiig 


The Government of India has decided to set up 
one science musero in the capital city of every state 
in the country. So far only two—one in Calcutta and 
the other in Bangalore have well organized science 
museums to show the achievements and capabilities 
of science and technology to the young people. 

The Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 
has set up Birla Industrial and Technological 
Museum at Calcutta in 1959. This is the first 
national museum of its kind in our country and its 
basic objects are: (1) to portray the history of 
science and technology, (2) to create scientific aware- 
ness among the common people, and (3) to supple¬ 
ment science education. 

The museum has several galleries depicting a 
chronological history of science and technology 
through working models, animated exhibits, 
monstration exhibits, dioramas and illustrated charts 
which explain basic principles of science in a lucid 
manner to the visiting public. It has galleries on 
Popular Science, Motive Power, Nuclear Physics, 
Mining, Coppsr^ Petroleum, Iron and Steel, Electri¬ 
city, Television, Electronics and Communication. 
Each of the gallery has guide lecturers for demon¬ 
strations of the exhibits to the general public. Speci¬ 
al conducted tours ore also arranged for students. 


Recently a gallery on transport has been added. 

Regional Science Museum has already been estab¬ 
lished in the district town of West Bengal to org;iniz: 
sustained education programmes in the districts of 
Midnapore and Purulia in January 1968. Two other 
Regional Museums have recently been opened 
in Bankura and West Dinajpur districts. These 
Regional Museums are needed to meet the needs of 
local people and their activities relate to running 
students hobby centres, organising science demons¬ 
tration lectures, holding science seminars and arrang¬ 
ing science exhibitions by students and periodic 
lectures and film shows. The museum has its own 
technical staff and a complete workshop for designing 
and fabricating most of the exhibits to be displayed 
in the museum or in any other places. In the 
museum there are as many as 2,500 exhibits displayed 
in 17 rooms with floor areas of nearly 2,000 feet. 

The success of the national museum to popula¬ 
rise science and technology among common people 
has been very encouraging over the years. This has 
led to the establishment of other museum in Banga¬ 
lore named after Dr. M. Visvesvaraya, the noted 
engineer. The Government is planning to set up a 
series of such museums in the various parts of the 
country. 
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School of Automation: 118, Bangalore 


The school of Automation has been created at 
the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, in J969 
with Soviet collaboration as a centre for higher 
education and research in the fields of Control and 
Computer Sciences. Liaison with industries to pro¬ 
mote application-oriented research and developmen¬ 
tal work and the training of post-graduate students 
in both theory and hardware aspects in the above 
areas are the major objectives of the School. The 
research and academic programmes of the School 
have been carefully drawn up to successfully meet 
these objectives. 

The School of Automation offers an interdisci¬ 
plinary' programme leading to the M.E. degree in 
Automation by course work followed by a project 
and M.Sc. or Ph.D, degree hy research. The M.E. 
programme in Automation is a unique one admit¬ 
ting students from different fields of Engineering and 
training them in all engineering functions of control 
and computer sciences including design, development, 
research and management. The School has well 
developed laboratory facilities in the areas of Con¬ 
trol Systems, Analog Computers, Digital Systems 
and JnstrumenUition to serve for both instructional 
and research functions. 

The students admitted to the M.E. degree course 
must have a basic degree in Engineering and must 
have prior exposure to Control and Electronics, In 
view of the interdisciplinary nature of the pro¬ 
gramme the course has been designed to suit students 
of different engineering backgrounds. The electives 
offered supplement the wide choice already existing 
in other departments. This provides ample flexibi¬ 
lity to the students to structure ihc course work that 
is best suited to their individual backgrounds apti¬ 
tudes and future plans. In project work, which is 
mandatory to all, the student engages in creative 
and self-learning experience in cither research or 
design aspects related to his area of specialisation. 
The school expects the Master’s degree projects to 
be application oriented, culminating in a dissertation 
of direct value to the Indian Industry or R & D 
establishments. 

The research programmes concentrate on applica¬ 
tion oriented as well as basic research in a broad 
spectrum of areas covered by Control and Compu¬ 
ter Sciences. The faculty structure of the School 
provides for some full-time faculty members and 
others drawn on a part-time basis from other depart¬ 
ments of the Institute, thus reflecting its interdisci¬ 
plinary character. The research and developmental 
work by the faculty is organised and pursued in the 
following five areas: (i) Simulation, Analysis and 
D^ign of Large Scale Systems, (ii) Control and 
Instrumentation, (iii) Digital Systems Hardware, (iv) 
Computer Software and (v) Pattern Recognition. 
More specifically the spectrum of interests covered 
by the faculty under the above heads include Analy¬ 
sis and Optimization of Large Scale Systems, Systems 
Identification Optimal and Stochestic Control, DiCT- 


emntial Games, Estimation Theory, Character and 
Picture Recognition, Reliability Theory, Systems 
Engineering, Computer Control, Computer Architec- 
ture> Digital Circuits, Computer Hardware, Systems 
Programming, Fluidics and Fluid Power Control. 

Several Project oriented activities which culmi¬ 
nate in the establishment of strong research facilities 
have been undertaken by the School. Such activi¬ 
ties which are under progress are Design and Deve¬ 
lopment of Flight Simulator facility for research in 
Pilot-vehicle systems area. Design and Development 
of a Mini-Computer for research in Computet Archi¬ 
tecture and Software. Design and Construction of a 
Drum Scanner for research in Image Processing. 

Also the School conducts continuing education 
programmes in the form of Short-term courses, 
Workshop sessions, Case studies, Technical symposia, 
etc., for practising engineers and engineering 
educators to foster close links between the School 
and the industries and R &D establishments- 

This young and up-coming centre, would be 
completing its initial build up phase by 1974. A sub¬ 
stantial developmental plan is envisaged for the II 
phase, coinciding with the fifth five year plan period 
and one may look forward to the School becoming a 
leading national centre for Automation. 

The main features of M.E. (Automation) Prog¬ 
ramme are Summarised Below : 

Specialization : Control & Computer Sciences; 
Student intake : 12; Course duration : 2 Academic 
years; Admission qualification : A first class degree 
in electrical, electronic, mechanical, chemical or 
aeronautical engineering; Course requirements : 64 
credits ; 

(a) Corecourses : 30 credits comprising the 
following courses : (i) Mathematics, (ii) Material 
Science, (iii) Instrumentation Systems (iv) Digital 
Electronic Circuits (v) Control Systems Design (vi) 
Digital Computer Engineering (vii) Computer 
simulation (viii) Linear, Dynamical Systems (ix) Ran¬ 
dom Processes; 

(b) Electives : 22 credits to be selected from 
nearly AU 20 electives offered as well as from courses 
offered by the olher departments. Some of the AU 
electives deserving special mention are as follows : 

(i) Digital Systems for Computation and Control 

(ii) Computer Control of Industrial Processes 
(jji) Large Scale Dynamic Systems, (iv) Fluid 
Power Control Systems (v) Computer Software (vi) 
Structure of Computing Systems (vii) Information 
System Design. 

Project :12 credits. Provides a creative, self- 
learning experience in research or developmental 
work, incorporating the latest technological trends. 

Inplant training : No credit. 4—6 weeks train¬ 
ing in a reputed industiy/R & D organizationassociat* 
ed with computers or otMr automation systems. 
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INDIAN TEAM FOR 



Prem Nath 

On the basis of the selection 
trials held at the Netaji Subash 
Cbandar Institute of Sports, 
Patiala, the following athletes 
have b^n selected for the Indian 
contingent going to the seventh 
World Students Games (Uoiver> 
siacte) which is going to be held 
from August IS to 25 this year 
at Moscow. These selections were 
made by a committee consisting 
of Mr. R.L. Anand. NIS Director, 
Mr. Dewan Pratap Chand. Mr. 
V.P. Mehta. Mr. L.R. Khaana, 
Mr. J:S. Saini, and Mr. G.S. 
Sivia. 

The athletic team will be cap¬ 
tained by Suitsh Babu of Kerala 
University while Sudesh Kumar 
of Delhi would captain the wcest- 
ling team. The tennis team will 
consist of four players. They are 
already on a tour of the conCin- 
cnt and are expected to join the 
other members of the contingent 
in Moscow. The selection of the 
officials of the team is yet to be 
announced. Some details about 
the members of the Indian Team 
is given below: 


S.L. Varutt 
Alhletfcs 

Smesh Babo, (Captain); B.Sc. 
Final (Zoology): Kerala Univer- 
sit>; bom on 10.2.53; height 1.g7 
mts; weight 73 Kg. 

Represented India in Munich 
Olympics—1972 in high jump and 
tripple jump; best peifonnance 
2.06 mts. in high jump in Uni- 
versiade trials. Hobbies: photo¬ 
graphy and reading. 

Representing India in high 
jump and tripple jump in Moscow 
Universiade. 

Jajhv Sinch, LL.B. Ut Year; 
Ranchi University; bom on 2.8.49: 
height 1.68 mts.; weight 73 kg. 

Best perfonnance 65.14 mts 
in javelin in Universiade trials. 
Hobbies: reading and stamps 
collecting. 

Reinesenting India in javelin 
throw in Moscow Universiade. 

Min Anu^ Bai, B.^. Final; 
Madras University; bom on 
23.8.53; height 1.67 mts; weight 
60 kg. 

Best performance 42.78 mts. 
in discuss throw in Universiade 
trials. Hobbies: reading. 


Ved Parkash 

Representing India in discus 
throw in Moscow Universiade. 

Mbs Irene Saliiinha, M.Com. 
1st Year; Bangalore University; 
bom on 9.1.54; height 1.56 mis.; 
weight 43 kg. 

National athlete. Best per¬ 
formance 5.65 mts in broad jump 
in Univ'ersiade trials. Hobbies: 
reading. 

Selected provisionally to re¬ 
present India in broad jump in 
Moscow Universiade. 

WrestHag 

Sudesh Kimar (Captain), B.A. 
Ilsd Year; Delhi University; bom 
on 10.3.1950; height 1.^ mts; 
weight 57 kg. 

Fourth place in Munich Olym¬ 
pics—1972 and National Cham¬ 
pion six times. Hobbies—sing¬ 
ing. 

Representing India rn Moscow 
Universiade upto 57 kg. 

Prem Nath, B.A. Final; Delhi 
University; bom on 9.7.1955; 
height 1.^ mts; weight 52 kg. 

Fourdi place Munich Olym¬ 
pics—1972; National Champion— 
1972. Hobbies; reading. 


Kanar Singh 










MOSCOW UNIVERSIADE 



Ilyas Chouse 

Representing India in Moscow 
Universiade upto 52 kg. 

Raj SlBgh. B.A. Final; Delhi 
University; bom on 15-8.1953; 
height 1.72 mts; weight 68 kg. 

Fourth place in Junior World 
Wrestling Championship TokycK— 
1971. 

Representing India in Moscow 
Unis'ersiadc upto 68 kg. 

S,L. Vamte. Pre-University; 
Shjvajl University: horn on 
6.7.J949; height 1.58 mis; weight 
40 kg. 

National Champion—I97J. 

Representing India in Moscow 
Universiade upto 48 kg. 

Kartar Singh, Pre-University; 
Guru Nanak University; born on 
7.10.1953; heiuht 1.75mts; weight 
74 kg. 

National Champion—1973. 
Hobbies: swimming. 

Representing India in Moscow 
Universiade upto 74 kg. 

Satya Pal. Madhpumima class; 
Varanesaya Sanskrit Vishwavidya- 
laya, Varanasi; born on 15.6.1956; 
height 1.80 mts; weight 79 kg. 


iV.R. Oesoi 


Rajes/i Batra 



IN QUEST FOR MEDAL ! 





Irene SaUanha 


Siutesh Xumtr Captain {iVreitUng) 


Suresh Babu Captain {Athtetu-%) 









Represented India in Munich 
Olympics—1972, National Cham¬ 
pion—1973. 

Representing India in Moscow 
Univeisiade upto 82 kg. 

Ved Pnkuli, B.A. 1st Year; 
Delhi University; born on 10-12- 
19SS; ^ight 1.70 mts; weight 
69 kg. 

Gold Medalist Commonwealth 
Games—1970, National Champion 
—1971. 

Selected as reserve for repre¬ 
senting India in Moscow Univer- 
siade upto 68 kg. 

Tennis Players 

R^jesh Batra, B.Sc. Junior; 
Bombay University; bom on 
20.3.1955. 

Winner junior singles in All 
India Hard Court Championship 
—1972 and winner junior singles 
in Western India Hard Court 
Championship—1973. Ranked 
No. 2 among juniors under 18. 


Representing India in tennis :a 
Moscow Universiade. 

Nimish Kamesfa Desal, Inter 
Commerce; Bombay University; 
bom on 14.12.1955. 

Runners-up in Western India 
Campionship—1973 and ranked 
No. 4 among juniors under 18. 

Representing India in tennis 
in Moscow Universtade. 

Ilyas Glmise, RSc. Senior; 
Bombay University: born on 
2.8.1955. 

Reached upto semi-hnuls in 
Western India Championship; 
Maharashtra. Ranked No. 1 in 
juniors under 14 and 18. 

Representing India in tennis 
in Moscow Universiade. 

Bidyut Goswami, B.Com; 
Calcutta University, born on 
14 . 12 . 19 . 55 . 

A coming up tennis player. 

Representing India in tennis 
in Moscow Universiade. 


NSO SPORTS TALENT 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
1975-74 

Last date of receiving applica¬ 
tions, on the prescribed proforma, 
for fresh NSO scholarships in the 
office of the Int^r-University 
Board, for the academic session 
has been fixed as 15th September, 
1973. Printed application forms 
have been circulated to the mem¬ 
ber universities. Those desiring 
to apply may, theiefore, contact 
the Sports OfTicers/RegisIrars of 
their respective universities for ap¬ 
plication forms and other details. 

The scholarships are available 
only for the bonahde students of 
the member universities subject to 
other terms and conditions laid 
down in this bchulf. No applica¬ 
tion shall be entcrUined unless 
sent on the prescribed proforma 
and through the university con¬ 
cerned. 


y 

4 
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(Statutory University of Music A Fine Arts Established in 1956 
and recognised by Government and U.G.C.). 

Admission to Painting, Music and Dance 
(Bharat Natyam and Kathak) Courses. 

The University offers Diploma, Degree and Post-Graduate Courses in 
Painting, Vocal Music, Instrumental Music, (Sitar, Violin, Tabla) and Bharat 
Natyam and Kathak. Degree Courses are Honours of Three Year duration. 
Besides Honours, Arts subjects are compulsory. 

Details obtainable from the Registrar by sending Postal Order or Stamps 
of Fifty Paise. 


Khalragarh, (M.P.), 
dated the 3rd July, 1973. 


O. K. GHOSH 
REGISTRAR 
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INDIRA KALA SAN6IT ViSHWAVlOYALAYA, KHAIRA6ARH (MP) | 
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PLANS FOR STUDENT 
SERVICE INSTITUTES 


The Andhm Pradesh Govern¬ 
ment is considering a proposal to 
set up student service institutes in 
selected places all over the State. 
These institutions will be housed 
in the buildings named Nanak 
Bhavans. They will seek to in¬ 
culcate qualities of self-reliance 
and self-help among the students. 
The academic community in their 
spare time would be associated 
with the service of non-academic 
community. Each Bhavan would 
have a hall to accommodate 1»000 
students which would be so built 
that it could serve as a workshop 
and classroom in addition to func¬ 
tioning as an auditorium. The 
Bhavan would also have a library- 
cum-reading room, a cafeteria and 
a gymnasium. A Students* Co¬ 
operative Store dealing in articles 
useful to students such os sale of 
books and a section to maintain 
a book bank would also be creat¬ 
ed. The management of the ins- 
mutes would be entrusted to u 
managing committee of students 
cooperative. 

The students of Bhavan would 
be helped to carry on activities 
such as commercial corresponden¬ 
ce, typing, shorthand, secretarial 
practice, book binding and photo¬ 
graphy. Ullimately these students 
will serve the community by hold¬ 
ing adult literacy classes for the 
benefit of non-student youth and 
adopt nearby villages for the pur¬ 
pose of survey of felt-needs and 
carry out rural development pro¬ 
grammes. 

The Govt, of India is exs)ected 
to provide 75 per cent of the total 
expenditure on the construction 
cost of these Bhavans. The re¬ 
maining expenditure would be 
made available by ilie State Govt. 
In addition they would also pro¬ 
vide ten acres of land for each 
of the institutes free of cost and 
would supply necessary equip¬ 
ments and tools for running of (he 
workshop and various other 
schemes of continuing education. 

For impating training in va¬ 
rious technical subjects, part-time 


instructors from nearby ItTs and 
Polytechnics would be made 
available. They would help in 
the preparation of syllabi for va¬ 
rious courses. The School of So¬ 
cial Work or Univenity Depart¬ 
ment of Social Work would have 
overall control of the schemes. 
They would organize students 
cooperatives and provide guidan¬ 
ce for the running of the institutes 
undertaking, annual evaluation of 
the working for submission of re¬ 
ports to the State and Central 
Governments. 


STUDY OF ASTROLOGY 
IN 

UNIVERSITIES 


A plea to universities to in¬ 
troduce astrology as a subject of 
study and institute a chair so that 
something original might be dis¬ 
covered was made by Mr. B.V. 
Raman, (he Editor, Astrological 
Magazine, while addressing the 
mcetinp hMd under the auspices 
of the Bhurtiya Vidya Bhavan in 
Mylapoic, Mr. Raman pointed 
out that astrology is a science of 
the individual and not of the 
masses and hence there was an 
uncert3*iity principle even as there 
was the Heiienberg's uncertainty 
principle in Physics. It could 
not be said that the science of 
astrology had no basis simply 
because it did not lend itself 
to occular demonstration in a 
laboratory. It applied to human 
being.% natural phenomena and 
weather forecasu. Certain facts 
must be assumed before (hey were 
denied. In the Western countries 
many psychologists and psychia¬ 
trists were really practising astro¬ 
logers while in India (which was 
its cradle and where it grew up) 
it is ignored. It was well known 
that the planetary positions exer¬ 
ted influence on the emotions of 
man. It had been demonstrated 
that when Mars and Mercury 
were 90 degiee apart, there were 
solar flares and ionospheric dis¬ 
turbances. When the sunspots 
were directed to the earth there 
was change in radiation intensity. 
There was direct relatiouship bet¬ 
ween greater incidence of cardio¬ 
vascular disorders and heart 
attacks and solar flares. 


Mr. K..K. Shah, Governor of 
Tamil Nadu who presided over 
the function said that in the Soviet 
Union and Czechoslovakia, astro¬ 
logy had already been accept^ 
as a science. 


THE DURGA RATAN 
JOURNALISM AWARDS 


The Durga Das Ratan Devi 
Trust has announced four awards 
this year for “excellerce in jour¬ 
nalism'*. Each award carries a 
gold medal, a cash prize of Rs. 
1,000 and a citation. The awards 
will be formally presented to the 
recipients by President, Mr. V.V. 
Giri at a special ceremony to be 
held at India International Centre 
on August 9. 

These awards have been made 
on the recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee, which is 
ptesided over by Mr. Justice Raja- 
gopala Ayyangar, Chairman of 
the Press Council of India and 
includes five eminent journalists. 
The following are the heads under 
which the awards have beenra^e: 
(l)Mr.V.R. Padiyar: The best 
performance in the sphere of in¬ 
vestigative reporting during the 
year (2) Dr. N.R. Pvalekar: The 
Editor whose advocacy ofa cause 
has made the greatest impact on 
the public and/or on the authori¬ 
ties during the year (3) Mr. G.K. 
Reddy: The columnist whose writ¬ 
ings over the year marked him 
out as the most outstanding ana¬ 
lyst and commentator of the year 
(4) Mr. R.K. Laiunan: The most 
outstanding portrayal of an event 
which attracted nationwide atten¬ 
tion through pictorial reproduc¬ 
tion or through a cartoon. 

The Durga Das Ratan Devi 
Tiust was established as the result 
of a decision by Mr. Durga Das, 
the vetem journalist, to gift away 
the net amount received by him 
from his book ‘*lndia—From 
Curzon to Nehru and After” for 
the purpose of encouraging jour¬ 
nalism in its several fields. ' The 
Durga Ratan Awards are based 
on the lines of the Pulitzer Awards 
in U.S.A. 
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EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 
at BANGALORE 


The Bangalore University has 
launched a scheme to involve the 
students in the **Earn while you 
Learn** project designed to help 
them to realise the importance 
of dignity of labour and to make 
them self-reliant. Mr. Narasim- 
haiah, the Vice-Chancellor at the 
inauguration function urged the 
students to involve themselves in 
large numbers in gardening at 
the new campus in Nagarabhavi 
where it is proposed to plant 
trees on a massive scale. Seven 
hundred students who have parti¬ 
cipated at the various camps cf 
the university under youth against 
famine scheme have already offer¬ 
ed their services. 

Plans are also under way to 
explore the employment oppor¬ 
tunities for students in factories 
and hotels. The students could 
work in these establishments for 
one or two hours daily and there¬ 
by earn their pocket expenses. 
The university made arrangements 
with the local Govt. Sugar 
Factory where students could 
earn from Rs. 30 to Rs. 35 a 
month. The Vice-Chancellor 
emphasised that to make such 
schemes successful, it was neces¬ 
sary that the students who involv¬ 
ed themselves in such projects 
should do so without diverting 
their attention from their studies. 
The object was to see that students 
did not suffer due to paucity of 
money to pursue their studies. 
Students would also be encourag¬ 
ed to use their leisure time to sell 
the university publications and 
visit homes, for which the uni¬ 
versity would allow liberal com- 
misions. 


SEX EDUCATION FOR 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


The Stallions Intcrnatioftal, a 
social service organisation in 
Cochin has organized for the first 
time sex education course for 
one month duration for both boys 
and girls studying in colleges. A 


group of 25 teenagers has been 
selected from forty applicants 
for the course. 

A panel of four eminent city 
doctors would be holding after¬ 
noon classes on Saturdays and 
Sundays on the anatomy and 
physiology of sex organs, concep¬ 
tion, delivery, venereal diseases 
—its signs and symptoms and 
prevention. Hie whole gamut of 
psycholog}' of sex is proposed 
to be made illustrative and useful 
with the aid of charts and slides. 

The Kerala Health Minister, 
Shri N. K. Balakrishnan in¬ 
augurated the novel course on 
‘Health and Hygiene in Sex*, He 
appreciated the idea not only as 
worthy inthepiescnt context to 
impart an overall sex knowledge, 
but hailed the utility of the 
programme in pm'enting venereal 
diseases and helping in the birth 
control measures. 


MODERNISING B. COM. 
SYLLABUS 


Teachers of Commerce from 
various colleges of Madras Uni¬ 
versity participated in a ten-day 
orientation course held at Jamal 
Mohammed College, Madras 
recenily. Prof. E. P. Mohammed 
Ismail, Principal and the Director 
of the course in his report plead¬ 
ed for the upgrading of the 
B.Com. syllabus. Since the 
demand for seats in commerce 
faculty is explosive—a system of 
scientific selection of students 
was suggested. The participants of 
the confercDce found the syllabus 
of the universities conspicuous 
by the absence of papers of prac¬ 
tical importance like the Central 
and State Tax Laws, Indus¬ 
trial Laws, Advanced Nume¬ 
rical Analysis and Business 
Psychology. The present curri¬ 
culum is not at all designed and 
structured to achieve the educa¬ 
tional aim of commerce studies. 
The participants suggested that 
adequate financial assistance 
should be made available so that 
more tutors in the departments 
could be employed and the re¬ 
commendations of the conference 


could be implemented. The uni¬ 
versity was also requested to ex¬ 
pedite the measures to introduce 
research facilities in the faculty 
leading to the award of Ph.D. 
degree. 

The parttcipants pleaded for 
the change in the illogical and 
inequitable examination system. 
At pRsent the examinations were 
held in major subjects at the end 
of the year. The preponderant 
importance given to the written 
examination at the end of the 
year failed to keep the students 
eng^ed throughout the year. In 
view of the special nature of the 
B.Com. courses, the semester 
system was recommended for 
adoption. Sessional work, pro¬ 
ject study and keeping proper 
record of practical work was also 
emphasised at the seminar. It 
was suggested that internal assess¬ 
ment be made on integral part of 
the examination system. The 
university authorities and the 
business community were request¬ 
ed to cooperate to ensure the suc¬ 
cess of the new courses. 


ELEVENTH COMMON^^'EAL'MI 
UNIVERSITIES CONGRESS 
AT EDINBURGH 


The Eleventh Commonwealth 
Congress would be held in Edin¬ 
burgh from August 11 to 18 (his 
year. The conference would be 
presided by His Royal Highness, 
The Prince Philip, Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, Chancellor of the Univer¬ 
sity of Fxlinburgh. The opening 
session will be addressed by the 
Right Honourable Lester Pearson 
of Canada. 

The congress is being held in 
the Jubilee Year, the sixtieth an¬ 
niversary of the Association. 
There will be two preliminary 
sessions—one at the beginning 
and the other at the end of the 
congress. The bulk of the dis¬ 
cussions would however be con¬ 
fined to smaller groups. The 
topics for group discussions will 
be aspects of broad themes: (a) 
The Problems of the Environ¬ 
ment and the Universities, (b) 
Contemporary Culture and die 
Universities, (c) Resources for 
Higher Education, (d) Coopera- 
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lion between Universtties, and (e) 
Government of Universities. 

The following would be the 
delegates from the Indian Univer- 
sictes: Prof. Abdul Aleem (V.C., 
Afigarli); Shri L. Bullayya (V. C, 
Andhr&)» Dr. S. P. Adinarayan 
(V. C., Annamnlai); Dr. K. L. 
SbriaiaU {V. C, Banaras); Shri 
N. K. Vakil (V.C, M.S. Baroda); 
Shri Devendra Prasad Singh 
(V.C., Bhagalpur); Dr. C. R. 
Mitra (Director, BITS, Pilani); 
Shri T. K. Tops(V. C., Bombay); 
Dr. Ramaranjan \4ukherji (V. C., 
Duidwao): Dr. Sarup Singh 
(V.C., Delhi); Dr. A. N. Bose 
(V. C., Jadavpur); Dr. P.N. 
Masaldan (V. C., Jodhpur); Dr. 
S. K. Dtttfa (V. C-, Kurukshetm); 
Shri N. D. Sudravadivelu (V. C., 
Madras): Dr. M. Varadarajan 
(V. C., Madurai); Shri R. P. Nath 
(V. C, Marathwada); Prof. D. 
avare Gowda (V. C.. Mysore); 
Shri N. Narotham Reddy (V, C., 
Osmania); Dr. V. Singh (Prof, of 
Malhematics. Punjabi); Dr. R C. 
Mehroira (Prof, of Chcinisiry, 
Kajasthan): Col. H. S. Chande'le 
lActing V. C, Sagar); Dr. P. S. 
Lamba (V. C., Udaipur); Dr. 
Ramanath Mohanty (V. C.. 
Utka)); Dr. S. M. Singh *Siiman' 
(V. C.Vikratn). 

Dr. Amrik Singh (Secretary, 
lUB) and Mr. R. K. Chhabra 
(Secretary. UCC) would also be 
attending the conference. 


THIRD ALL-INDIA DRAVIDIAN 

linguistic conference 


The third All-India Dravidian 
LinguiMic Conference was held 
at Dharwar under the joint aus¬ 
pices of the Karnatak University 
and the Dravidian Linguistic 
Association on June 20 and 21, 
1973. The conference was at¬ 
tended by over ) 50 scholars from 
difiecent pans of the country. 
The Universities of Delhi, Cal¬ 
cutta, Kerala, Madras, Andhra, 
Sri Yenkateswara, Annamalai, 
Osmania, Sagar, Mysore and 
Bangalore had sent their dele- 
^tes to the conference. About 
^ papers on difTerent aspects of 
Dravidian Languages were receiv¬ 
ed. Six sessions on grammatical 


analysis, historical linguistics 
folktoi^ and Tribal-languages, 
traditional grammer and teach¬ 
ing ^ methods and stylistics 
termination and dialectics were 
held. Shri D. Devaraj Urs, the 
Chief Minister of Mysore Stare 
inaugurated the conference. Prof. 
G. J. Somayaji, the noted Telugu 
scholar presided over the two-day 
session. Dr. R.C. Hiremath, Head 
of the Kannada Department, 
Karnatak University and Secre¬ 
tary (rf the Dravi^an Linguistic 
Association extended a hearty 
welcome to the participants on 
behalf of the Karnatak Univer¬ 
sity. 

The Dravidian Linguistic As¬ 
sociation has sponsored a pro¬ 
ject on the comparative study of 
the grammer of four Dravidian 
languages. The work on the 
Tamil and Malayalam grammers 
has been completed by Prof. 
T. P. Meenakshisundaran, farmer 
Vicc-ChanccUor of Madurai Uni¬ 
versity and Prof. K. N. Ezhutha- 
chan The funds for this project 
have come from the Goxernments 
of Tamil Nadu and Kerala. Sri 
Venkateswara University has pro¬ 
vided accommodation for the 
A.5sociaiion olKce at Tirupuli 
campus. 

The Mysore Government is 
appointing a scholar to work on 
(he Kannada Crammer. The 
work on Telugu Grammer has 
already been taken up. A second 
proiecl for research into the dia¬ 
lects of Dravidian languages Is 
being carried out in Kerala Uni¬ 
versity. 

The conference made the fol¬ 
lowing recommendations: (1) A 
Central Institute of Dravidian 
languages be set up at Delhi so 
that the thrce-langUage formula 
can be effectively implemented, 

(2) An Indian Council of Linguis¬ 
tic Research in line with the 
ICSSR and ICHR be set up so 
that research in lin^stic can be 
coordinated and wcll-plaoned, 

(3) The Dictionary projects like 
Historical Dictionary of Kannada 
should Bnanced with grants 
from the Ministry of Education 
and the University Grants Com¬ 
mission, (4) A survey of the dia¬ 
lects and the trib^ languages 
belonging to the Dravidian Tamily 
be made as early as possible and 


a centre be set up to train the 
necessary personnel for this work. 

The Madras University has 
invited the conference to hold its 
fourth ssssion at Madras. 


COMMONWEALTH REGIONAL 

engineering conference 

MEETS AT DELHI 


The Institution of Engineers 
(India) organized the first 
Regional Meeting of the engineer¬ 
ing insiiTulions of the East 
Commonwealth Countries from 
13-15 July at the New Delhi 
Centre. The conference was 
attended by eminent engineers 
from Australia. New Zealand, 
Malaysia, Singapore, Bangla 
Desh. Sri Lanka and India. The 
format of the technical education 
for engineers in commonwealth 
countries was the main theme 
for discussion. The other topics 
which came up for consideration 
were: (I) Exchange of Engineering 
cxpeils; (2) Planning of Calendars 
for common technical activities; 
(3) Need of Technical Books in 
developing countries; (4) Recip¬ 
rocal exchanges among the Eastern 
Engineering Societies; (5) Techno¬ 
logical Unemployment; (6) Future 
urbanisation resulting from revo¬ 
lutionary changes in agriculture; 
(7) Continuing Education For 
Engineers; and (8) Technical Edu¬ 
cation ancl Training of Engineers. 

The present form of technical 
education in the countries of the 
Eastern region is based on British 
pattern and is science-oriented. 
It has produced engineering gra¬ 
duates who seek security in 
routine government jobs. Oppos¬ 
ed 10 this is the Soviet System—^ 
where the engineering education 
is (ecluiique-orjeoted which trains 
students to tackle the practical 
problems. Being under developed 
countries, this problem is com¬ 
mon to all the eastern countries. 

However, in planning and 
organizing the facilities for the 
national development, the prac¬ 
tices and procedures vary accord¬ 
ing to the local talent, indigenous 
material and the extent of tech¬ 
nology available in each county. 
In order to coordinate the acti- 
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vittes of these countries and en¬ 
sure that the progressive develop¬ 
mental measures undertaken by 
each of them receiving the 
broader audience and wider sup¬ 
port, the Commonwealth Engi¬ 
neering Conference has striven to 
do its best through its technical 
forums such as the regional meet¬ 
ing just being held at Delhi. 


XX ALL-INDIA LIBRARY 
CONFERENCE 


The 20tb All-India Library 
Confemnee was held on the cam¬ 
pus of Osmania University from 
July 9 to 12. The conference 
urged ttw Government of India 
lo declare optimum utilisation of 
library resources of the country 
as an urgent national task. 

The conference was sponsored 
by the Indian Library Association, 
IJelhj and hosted by the Academy 
of Library Sciences and Docu¬ 
mentation, Hyderabad The four- 
day conference was inaugurated 
by the Andhra Pradesh Governor. 
Mr. Khandubhai K. Desai. The 
Chief Justice of the Anditra 
Pradesh High Court, Mr. Gopal.^ 
Rao Ekbote presided over the 
confereTice which was attended 
by about 350 delegates from all 
over the country^ The Governor 
in his address pleaded for the 
development of Indian language 
libraries. The Chief Justice sug¬ 
gested a central legislation on 
libraries to help organise a chain 
of libraries from the village to 
(be national level. Prof. S. 
Bashiruddin, President of the 
Association also suggested a net¬ 
work of public libraries for the 
country. Shri N. Narotham 
Reddy, Vice-Chancellor of 
Osmania Univenity released the 
conference souvem'r and Mr. N. 
Bhagwandas, Chief Secretary of 
the Andhra Pradesh Govt, inau¬ 
gurated a book exhibition on this 
occasion. 

Some of the major recom¬ 
mendations of the conference in¬ 
clude : Provision of reprographic, 
translation and interpretative 
services at appropriate national 
and regional libraries and reason¬ 
able postal concessions for cir¬ 
culation of such material, cen¬ 


tralised acquisition, pre-natal clas¬ 
sification and cataloguing, libe¬ 
ral inter-library borrowing and 
exchange of published material 
t^ong libraries, development of 
libraries and development of 
education to be coordinated. 
Public library system should be 
introduced in bU the states and 
the union territr^es to provide 
free library system helping life¬ 
long self education, and expendi¬ 
ture on public litunry services 
in a state or union territory be 
not less than 2.5 per cent of the 
total expenditure on education. 

Radio Features on l.iaivasity 

The All-India Radio. Hydera¬ 
bad has started a regular monthly 
feature on Osmania University’s 
various leaching and research 
projects. The following schedule 
has been agreed to: Parent-child 
project of the Psychology Depart¬ 
ment (August); Institute of Public 
Enterprise Projects fScplcmhcr); 
Speech Therapy and Linguistic 
Project (October); Exploration 
Geophysics Projects (November): 
and Regional Centre for Training 
in Municipal Administration for 
South India (December). 

Postgraduate Courses in Evening 
Colleges 

The Osmania Unj'vershv has 
been the hrst university in India 
to start an evening college in 
1950-1951. Since then it has 
been providing better educational 
facilities for emjdoyed people. 
From this academic year, the 
university has introduced four 
more postgraduate courses at the 
Evening College of Arts and 
Commerce, Hyderabad. The 
postgraduate courses introduced 
arc M.Cora; M.A. M.Sc. (Mathe¬ 
matics); M.A. (Hindi); and M.A. 
(Urdu). The university is al¬ 
ready conducting M.A. evening 
courses in English,Telugu, Econo¬ 
mics, Political Science and Public 
Administration. 


TRAINING COURSES FOR 
UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 


Dr. K. Jayasena, Registrar of 
the University of Sri Lanka has pre¬ 
pared a bluepriot for the systema¬ 


tic training of teachers in teaching. 
Dr. Jayasena in his memoFandujn 
submitted to the campuses 
states that the university teachers 
arc now recruited purely on the 
basis of their academic achieve¬ 
ments. However, obtaining a 
good pass at ^ academic exa¬ 
mination or achievements in the 
field of research does not itcces- 
sarily imply that a person will be 
a good teacher. It can no longer 
be accepted that a period of 
apprenticeship involving mainly 
the delivery of a large numb^ of 
traditional lectures or experience 
perse as a teacher contribute to 
the making of a good teacher. 
It is also difficult to believe that 
a good teacher is born like a 
poet. Even if a few have the 
innate qualities of a good teacher, 
it would be hardly wise lo rely on 
this to meet the need for Uni¬ 
versity Teachers. 

Dr. Jayasena has furtlier 
rc-ommended that the training 
course should be for a duration 
of three lo four weeks and be 
made compulsory for all proba¬ 
tionary assistant lecturers. The 
other teachers of the university 
who have previously not attended 
a teaching course in education 
be requested lo attend courses of 
about two weeks duration and 
that provision be made fbr refre¬ 
sher courses lo be conducted in 
one or more aspects of education 
from time to time. 

A committee is being appoint¬ 
ed to formulate a detailed pro¬ 
gramme for training in all the 
four campuses of the university. 


INDIAN SCHOLARS 
IN 

BRITAIN 

Among itie 7I6 oversea.^ scholars 
studying in Bdliiin during I97L72 under 
the Commonwealth Scholarship and 
Feibwrshtp Flan, students and academic 
staff from IpJian hgured prominently. 
Making up the award holders were 597 
scholars from all countnes (irtcludiag 
89 from India) 81 medicBl fellows (45 
from India), 17 senior medical fellows 
(11 from India), 27 academic stafT fel¬ 
lows (JO fcom India), and four visiting 
proressofs (two froin India). 
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VIOLENCE ON CAMPUSES 



Participants in a reia.ced mood 


The Sliite Character Youth 
Force. Andhra Pradesh arranged 
a seminar on campus violence 
during June in the Government 
Junior College, Kachiguda, 
Hyderabad. The postgruduoie 
students from diflerent universi« 
ties participated in the forum. 

In the course of discussion 
the following features were identi- 
jied as the cause of violence on 
the campuses: <n) Refusal of 
unii'crs/ly auihoriiie.s to respond 
to grievances of students, (h) 
Conviction that democratic and 
non-violent methods would not 
yield results, (c) Defective educa¬ 
tion and examination pattern, (d) 
waning confidence in the im¬ 
partiality of examinees; (e) Inter¬ 
ference hy politicians in elections 
of students unions and other 
matters, and (f) Incompetent 
education and absence of guid¬ 
ance to students from illiterate 
parents. 

Mr. K. Ramachandia Reddy, 
Director Anti-Corruption Bureau 
of Andhra Pradesh in his keynote 
address said that it was not clear 
why the students did not organize 
demonstrations in a concerted 
way for genuine academic causes 
and against exploitation by ex- 
tera.ll force and remained mute 


spectators when violence was Ic^ 
loose on the campuses. He 
asked the students not to act as 
super citizen and advised them 
not to take law into their hands. 
He wanted them to champion 
other's cases, involving social 
injustices. 

Mr. Parthasarthy, Director of 
Youth Services acted as the Secre¬ 
tary and moderator of the 
Seminar. He was of the view that 
the dichotomy in (he personality 
of the youth was the off-shot of 
the deficiencies irt university edu¬ 
cation and the problem of un¬ 
employment prevailing all over 
the country. While stressing the 
need of dignity of labour and 
self-employment he advised the 
student community that their 
foremost concern should be to¬ 
wards achieving academic ex¬ 
cellence. 

Mr. Anand Swarup Khanna 
from Delhi University, initiating 
the discussion viewed that eco¬ 
nomic problems engulfing every 
family had their unhealthy react¬ 
ions on the student sections and 
suggested that degrees and jobs 
should not go together. 

Mr. V. Subiamanian from 
Birla Institute of Technology and 


Science, Pilani, said that in their 
experience violent methods bro¬ 
ught in immediate attention of 
the authorities towards their pro¬ 
blems and added that incompe¬ 
tent teaching staff aggravated the 
restiveness of the students. 

Mr. Suresh from Vikram 
University opposed the students 
of other colleges actively involv¬ 
ing in the elections of other 
colleges. 

Mr. S. V. Prasad from Sagar 
University suggested the need for 
constant consultation between 
authorities and students. He 
said that campus news should 
not be played up by the journa¬ 
lists and newspapers. 

Miss M. Radhika from 
Madras University said that the 
plight of the youth-immature and 
emotional—was worsened for 
want of guidance from the so¬ 
ciety. She pleaded for a radical 
change in the examination sys¬ 
tem to eliminate malpractices and 
subjective valuation. 

Mr. P. V. Ramakrishna Rao, 
Principal of the College, who is 
the member of the executive of 
the youth force desired that stu¬ 
dent associations should be the 
forum for academic advancement. 



“Not wiretapping — he’s 
cutting off his telephone 
lines now that it’s admission 
time.•* 
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PUNJAB VCs M EET 
EDUCATIQN MINISTER 


The meeting of the Vice- 
Chancellors of the four uni¬ 
versities of Punjab was convened 
by the Punjab Govt, on July 10 
at Chandigarh. Shri Umarao 
Sin|^ ^ucation Minister 
presided over the conference. 

With a view to curbing 
malpractices in the admission 
to the privately run colleges in 
the State, the universities would 
now onwards nominate represen¬ 
tatives on the selection committee 
of each college to supervise the 
admissions. It was also decided 
to incorporate the history of 
freedom struggle as a subject in 
the undergraduate and postgra¬ 
duate history courses in the uni¬ 
versities of the State. The meeting 
expressed deep concern over the 
st^ fall in the number of science 
students in the state over the 
past two years. Suitable reser¬ 
vations for scats were recom¬ 
mended for the outstanding 
sportsmen. 

VISITORS FROM AMERICA 


A group of 24—American 
Teachers visited the Madurai 
University recently to study 
Indian culture and the Indian way 
of life. The study of Indian 
culture forms an important 
chapter in the studies of world 
culture in most of the American 
Universities. The young Ameri¬ 
can students find Indian culture 
very interesting. The purpose of 
the visit of the team was to carry 
home first hand information on 
Indian way of life so that the 
students could be better informed 
instead of depending on textbooks 
alone. The group apart from 
going to the university and 
colleges spent some time visiting 
the houses oflodran families, vil¬ 
lages, temples and Gandhigram. 

The students of Fatima 
College arran^ a mock wedding 
of a Brahmin couple for the 
visitors. They were also enter¬ 
tained to a variety programme of 
Indian dances which included 
demonstration of Kathakali, 
Odissi, Kathan, Kuchipudi, Mani¬ 
pur and Naga dances. 

Talks on subjects like the 


Temple City, Caste System in 
modern India, Role of Women in 
India, Economic Problems and 
their effect on society and social 
refoims in India were also arrang¬ 
ed. 


U VICE-OUNOSUORS 
MEET 


A meeting of Vice-Chancellors 
was called by Mr. Akbar Aii 
Khan, the Governor ofU.P. to 
consider the important measures 
to improve the functioning of the 
universities in the State. T^ Vice- 
Chancellors of nine State Uni¬ 
versities attended the conference 
held at Lucknow on June 28. 

The Governor in his address 
emphasised that the admission 
policy of the universities he such 
that indiscipline in universities is 
rooted out. He referred to the 
presence of a small section of *‘so- 
called students*' who were neither 
keen nor properly equipped for 
higher education. They moved 
from one faculty to another 
without any fruitful purpose. The 
Vice-Chancellors were requested 
to lay down basic minimum 
standards for admission to vari¬ 
ous courses. Mr. Khan also 
pleaded for regulating the pro¬ 
longed stay of students in the 
universities. He suggested a 
a voluntary code of conduct 
for teachers and a system 
of proper assessment of titcir per¬ 
formance. He wanted a better 
rapport between students and 
teachers to be established. The 
most urgent problem however 
which faced the universities was 
of the expeditious declaration 
of results and forroulaiion of first 
statutes aficr the promulgation 
of the universities ordinances. 

The consensus at the confer¬ 
ence was that the annual examina¬ 
tions should be conducted on 
time and steps should be taken 
for the exp^itious declaration 
of the results to avoid dislocation 
in studies in the coming academic 
session. 

The policy regarding the admis¬ 
sions should be conducive to the 
improvement of the academic 
atmosphere in the universities and 
colleges. In this context the 
desirability of adopting some 
minimum standards for admiuion 


on merit were discussed. The 
uoivenities were asked to suitably 
regulate re-admission of failed 
students specially in view of the 
rush for higher education. 
Simultaneously facilities for cor¬ 
respondence courses and private 
studies should be increased. 

A five-member committee was 
constituted to make suggestions 
for reforms in the present exa¬ 
mination system and the pattern 
of education. The committee 
was asked to especially consider 
the merits of internal evaluation 
coupled with external evaluation 
and the semester system in the 
light of the studies made by the 
Central Advisory Committee on 
education and other bodies. 

For supplying adequate and 
proper information regarding 
availability of jobs, the conferen¬ 
ce suggested that immediate sleps 
be taken to .strengthen the exist¬ 
ing employment liaison celts in 
universities on the pattern exist¬ 
ing in the 11T.S. These cells could 
become effective instruments for 
providing guidance to students 
not only on career and jobs but 
also on self employment scheme.s 
for which the Union and 
State Covcrnmenls are providing 
financial assistance. 

The conference also stressed 
the need for improving medical 
facilities and health cure of the 
students of campus. It was decid¬ 
ed to promote constructive acti¬ 
vities among the students by 
encouraging them to take greater 
interest in social, cultural and 
.sports activities. 

The question of shortage of 
civil engineers also came up for 
consideration. It was felt that 
some suitable short duration con¬ 
version courses be devised for 
students of other engineering 
branches to qualify as civil 
engineers. 

The Vice-chancellors were in 
favour of bringing about struc¬ 
tural changes in the students 
unions on the pattern suggested 
by the Koihari Commission. 
However the meeting was divided 
on the timing of introducing 
reforms, which involved law and 
order problems. 

Besides the nine vice-chancel¬ 
lors, three advisers to the Cover- 
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YOUTH AGAINST FAMINE 



Volunteers of Punjab University cleaning a Village near Chandigarh 


nor, the Chief Secretary and 
other officers of the State Edu* 
cation Department attended the 
meeting. 


MAHILA VIDYALYA'S 
NOVEL EXPERIMENT 


The Cbancclh^r of Lucknow 
University. Mr. Akbur Ali Khan 
inaugurated the youth against 
famine campaign organist by 
Mahila Vidyaluya. Lucknow. 
The Camp wa.s held at Pahar- 
nagar village in Cosiunganj 
Block from May 4 to May 28. 
The site wa.s chosen after pro¬ 
longed consultation and dis¬ 
cussions with the village 
comnuinitv. It was agreed (o 
construct a two and half 
furlong Kachcha link road 
connecting the canal through 
agriculiLiruI tield.s in the vil- 
luge. I'iftY three students and 
thirty tvsvi village women volun¬ 
teers foined the camp. This 
was a unique and novel expe¬ 
rience for ihc college students 
as they had no knowledge and 
experience of this lype of work. 
None of the .sUnlcnU had ever 
lived in a village what to say 
of .staying along there. In the 
beginnnig. Ntudents were very 
ntuch discouraged bv the vit- 
largcrs for starting this building 
programme as (hey doubted the 
capabiliiicN of the city dwellers. 
But (he /cal of (he participants 
was such that the whole project 
was completed on lirtie. It was 
heartening to sec the young 
women students developing the 
understanding of the village 
problems and creatine Iiuppy 
I'clatiors with the village wo¬ 
men of dilFercnt age groups. Clo¬ 
ser tics of friendship were soon 
dcvclop:d. A sense of social 
responsibility was aroused and 
the campers were full of conh* 
denoe and were ready to fulht 
their task. 1'hc camp taught 
(hem (lie dignity of labour and 
helped them to develop a team 
spirit. They learnt in no time 
to live together in an outside 
atmosphere away from their 
homes. 

Pa^fab's OrieBtation Coarse 

The Panjab University recent¬ 
ly organiz^ a three-day orien¬ 


tation course for the cantp orga¬ 
nisers and work supervisors of 
the universities of the region. 
Two hundred delegates from 
the I'niversiiies of Panjab 
(itiru Nanak. Punjabi. Kunik- 
shetru. Himachal and some vo- 
Uintary organisations parlici- 
pattid in (his programme. Mr. 
/ail Singh, the Chief Minister 
of Punjab inaugurated the con¬ 
ference. He offers all assis¬ 
tance to the N.S.S, in organi:^- 
ing the youth against famine 
programme in (he State. He 
exhorted the siudent.s to help 
the govcmincnl in fighting (he 
battle of poverty, hunger and 
scarcity in the country’. Mr. Su¬ 
ra] Bhan. Vice-Chancellor of 
Panjab University also spt^ke on 
thi.s occasion. He stressed the 
role of educational aspects in 
the multi-faceted significance of 
the programme. He said that 
the youth camps were an im¬ 
portant experiment in recons¬ 
tructing the existing educational 
system to meet the needs of the 
community. They provided an 
excellent opportunity for the 
students to be acquainted with 
the real problems of the village 
and help them to inculcate a 
sense of social discipline and 
responsibility. 

Mr. N. Krishnaswanii, Natio¬ 


nal Director, 'Youth Against 
Famine* campaign urged the 
universities an.d voluntary orga- 
nisation.s to involve college youth 
in surveying the impact of vari- 
OU.S .schemes and plans executed 
by the government agencies in 
the rural areas. The educational 
youth should join hands with 
workers and peasants to build a 
broad based mass movement for 
achieving the aim of democratic 
socialism. 

The Panjab University has 
organised 57 camps so far in its 
affiliated colleges. Each camp 
was of IS days duration and in¬ 
volved on an average 75 students 
and 25 non-student youth. The 
programme in the camps con¬ 
sisted of about four hours ma¬ 
nual work/social work in the 
morning, two hours programme 
of lectures and discussions in 
the afternoon and cultural and 
recreational activities late in the 
evening. Subjects of topical in¬ 
terest like Study of Drought 
ProUems, Disciplined Youth. 
Bank nationalisation and Self 
Employment, Foodgrains Take¬ 
over. Universal participation in 
Games, Land Rrform in India. 
Youth's Role in Adult Literacy, 
Rural Youth Gubs, Democra¬ 
tic Socialism and the Youth 
were debated. 
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CAMP IN THIRUMALA 


The Youth Against Famine 
campaign in Tirupaii was or> 
ganised in early July. Mr. A. 
Valtiappan. the collector of 
Chittor district presided over 
the function. Shri M.K. Rama- 
krishnan. the Registrar of the 
Universiy inaugurated it. He said 
that the universities today can¬ 
not function as ivory towers in 
isolated splendour. I'hey should 
own neighbourhood respixisibi- 
lity and extend to the periphery 
the facilities which they have 
always enjoyed. He said that 
the student manpower-number¬ 
ing over 3 millions should be 
channelised in productive work. 
60 that they learn to respect the 
dignity of labour. 

One hundred girl students 
and non-students participated 
in the afforestation programme 
organized in Thirumala. Dr. 
VeoJeataseshaiah of the Univer¬ 
sity College of Engineering, 
Tirupati was overall iocharge 
of the camps in the university 
area as the NSS programme 
coordinator. 


NEW ADMISSION 
PROCEDURE FOR J.N.U. 


The representatives of 
teachers and students of Jawahar- 
lal Nehru University met 
recently to evolve an agrecinent 
on the question of students parti¬ 
cipation in the admission pro¬ 
cesses in various faculties of the 
university. Jt was agreed that 
Joint Student-Faculty Committee 
of each centre would discuss and 
work out' principles of admission 
policy and procedures. There¬ 
after the evaluation of the 
academic merit of the student 
seeking admission would be the 
concern of the faculty of each 
centre only. However, the 
Student-Faciuty Committee of the 
centre would meet again to review 
the admissions in the light of the 
principles and policies worked 
out earlier. But the evaluation 
of the academic ment has done 
by the faculty of the Centre would 
not be within its purview. In the 


case of the M. A. Course in 
Politics (International Studies), 
there shall be a Student-Faculty 
Committee at the school level with 
equal number of students and 
faculty members, which shall per¬ 
form the functions of the Centre 
Student-Faculty Committee as 
outlined for other centres. 

This arrangement was evolved 
at a meeting called at the instance 
of the vice-chancellors and is 
within the framework of the 
earlier decisions of the Academic 
Council of the university. While 
this decision has enabled the 
students to participate in certain 
spheres and bodies of the univer¬ 
sity, certain other areas relating 
to ‘Taculty positions, recruitment, 
conditions of service and acade¬ 
mic freedom and actual processes 
of evaluating academic perfor¬ 
mance and merit of students'* are 
outside the scope of such 
participation. 


VOCATIONAL COURSES 
GET POPULAR 


The vocational courses at the 
College of Vocational Studies of 
Delhi University are getting 
popular. About four hundred 
students have joined the first year 
class of six job-oriented courses 
this year raising the total enrol¬ 
ment of college to SOO. The 
college has sought to diversify 
higher education in such a way as 
to equip the students not only 
with knowledge but also some 
skills which will make him useful 
to society in a special way. 
These courses can be classified 
under three heads: knowledgc- 
based, skill-based and postgra¬ 
duate. 

Six knowledge based courses 
have been selected in the first 
instance which are equivalent to 
the B.A. (Pass) course of the 
university. Each of them has 
three papers on a field one wishes 
to select. These courses arc: 
tourism, book-publishing, office 
management, retailing and trade, 
insurance and shopkeeping and 
accounting. 

In the first year, orienta¬ 
tion lectures are arranged on 
subject, the second year intro¬ 


duces one paper and in the 
third year, a student has to 
acquire a 30-day on-the-job 
experience. Students have to go 
in groups to different private and 
public sectors institutions for 
this purpose. 

Publishing is the most popular 
course in the college. There is a 
proposal to start a postgraduate 
diploma course at u later date. 


B.E. PART-TIME 
COURSES 


Sri Venkateswara University 
plans to start part-time B. E. 
courses in Sri Venkateswara Uni¬ 
versity College of Engineering. 
Tirupati in Civil, Electrical and 
Mcchaniail branches from the 
current academic year for the 
benefit of diploma holders. The 
initial intake would be ten 
students per branch. Fifty percent 
of the expenditure would be met 
by the Andhra Pradesh Govern¬ 
ment for a period of five years. 
The recurring expenditure during 
this period would come from the 
University Grants Commission. 
After the expiry of five years 
entire expenditure would be borne 
by the State Govt. These courses 
would help in improving the pro¬ 
fessional status as wcl] as the 
career prospects of the diploma 
holders in Andhra Pradesh. 


GAUHATFS DEPARTMENTAL 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The Academic Council of the 
Gauhali University in the light of 
the recommendations of the 
Education Commission (1964«66) 
decided to set up departmental 
advisory committee in various 
teaching departments for the 
head of the departments on 
academic matters relating to their 
departments. Initially it was left 
to the departments to decide 
the composition of the committee. 
But in view of the pressing 
demands for the creation of 
additional teaching posts, the 
Academic Council further enlarged 
the scope of the working of the 
advisory committees. Faculties 
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DOW take into consideration the 
recoRiincndatioDs of the depart- 
mental advisory committees on 
determining the eligibility of any 
particular section of a subject for 
readership. At the suggestion of 
the Gauhali University Teachers 
Association, the composition of 
the depaitmental advisory commi¬ 
ttee of the university department 
has been further enlarged to 
include all whole-time members 
of the teaching staff of the 
department. 

The areas of interest and acti¬ 
vities of the departmental commi¬ 
ttees have bmn on the increase. 
Each departmental committee is 
now authorised to initiate pro¬ 
posals for the promotion of 
Lecturers and Readers in the 
department. Guidelines for the 
appointment of teachers have also 
been evofved and now Lecturers 
and Readers with long and 
efficieol service coupled with 
higher academic attainments arc 
considered Cor promotion by the 
appropriate authority as a special 
case. 

The committees are function¬ 
ing in a cordial atmosphere. The 
Heads of Departments consider 
themselves as one of the active 
member of th! departments and 
try to understand the view of 
other m.'inbcrs in the larger 
interest of the department. A 
record of the decisions of the 
committee are kept and presented 
to the Faculty. 


COLLABORATIVE 
RESEARCH PLAN 


Prof. R. S. Krlshnan, the 
newly appointed Vice-Chancellor 
of Kerala University iKrforc 
assuming his office in Trivan¬ 
drum said that he would do his 
best to raise the academic 
standards of the university depart¬ 
ments. He also assured that he 
would gee more funds for the 
university from various sources. 
With regard to the young Physics 
Department, he has his own 
plans. The tumba space research 
centre being located near Trivan¬ 
drum could be the starting point 
for many collaborative reseach 
projects which could be mutually 


beneficial to university and the 
centres. 

Prof. Krishnan had been the 
Head of Physics Department at 
the Indian Institute of Scieuce, 
Bangalore since 1948 when Sir 
C. V. Raman retired. Among 
his outstanding research contri¬ 
butions was the discovery of new 
optical effect known as **iCrishnan 
effeef* in light scattering. He 
has published more than 108 
original scientific papers. His 
research in various branches of 
solid state phy'sics at the Indian 
Institute of &icnce have brought 
it recognition as the leading centre 
of solid slate research in India. 


SUMMER INSTITUTE 
IN HISTORY 


The first Summer Institute in 
History for college teachers in 
South India was organised by the 
Department of History, Calicut 
University tn collaboration with 
the University Grants Commission 
Crom May 15 to June 15. Dr. 
M.G.S. Narayanan was the Direc¬ 
tor. The nine other faculty mem¬ 
bers were represented from diffe¬ 
rent universities: Dr. M.P, 
Sreekumaran (Calicut University), 
Dr. Romila Thapar (Jawuharlal 
Nehru University), Dr. N. 
Subrahmanian (Madurai Uni¬ 
versity), Dr. A. Sundara 
(Karnatak University), Dr. 
K.V. Ram (Archaeological 
Survey of India), Dr. A.P. 
Ibrahim Kunju (Kerala Univer¬ 
sity), Dr K. Rajayyan (Madurai 
University), Prof S. Gopala- 
krishnan (Sri Venkateswura Uni¬ 
versity) and Prof. K.V. Krishna 
Ayyar. 

The courses offered were: (1) 
Historiography of India (2) Prob¬ 
lems of Kerala History and (3) 
Issues in Freedom Movement 
Research Methodology. Forty 
nine participants were selected 
from the colleges of the different 
states of South India. 

The spirit ofa joint exploration 
of the problems of history teach¬ 
ing and research with particular 
reference to South India animat¬ 
ed the deliberations in the insti¬ 
tute. The seminar method was 
adopted in the classroom and 
oral instruction was supplemented 


with slides, film shows, study 
tours etc. General lectures on 
topics of historical interest ouU 
side the curriculum were delivered 
by Dr. D.P. Dry (Military history). 
Prof. Sukiunar Azhikode (History 
and Literature) and Dr. Kappa 
(Philosophy and History). Cul¬ 
tural programmes included the 
exhibition of traditional arts of 
Kerala. Group discussions about 
problems of teaching, research, 
syllabus and examination were 
conducted and recommended so 
that consensus among the parti¬ 
cipants were forwarded to the 
university for consideration Parti¬ 
cipants were also encouraged to 
prepare and present papers of 
topics to their choice. 

In the course of his valedic¬ 
tory address. Dr. N. Subrah¬ 
manian, Professor of Ancient 
History at Madurai University 
highlighted the backwardness of 
history leaching in our colleges 
and stiessed the need for a 
thorough revision of the syllabi 
and a pattern of question papers 
in snch a way as to make histori¬ 
cal studies proplem-oriented. 
Prof. M.M. Ghani, Vice 
Chancellor, Calicut University, 
who gave away the certificates 
urged the teachers to initate re¬ 
form in their field and promised 
to consider the recommendations 
favourably with a view to quick 
implementation. 

Tcacber-ImproveineDt Programmes 

The University Department of 
Commerce of Calicut University 
has prepared detailed scheme of 
Teacher Improvement programme 
under which industrial experts 
from specialised institutions will 
be freely connected and associated. 
The teachers will be encouraged 
to visit factories and business 
houses to observe their working 
so that their teaching may be¬ 
come more effective. Recently the 
syllabus for M. Com was revised 
with a view to make it more 
comprehensive and realistic. A 
new compulsory paper on Quanti¬ 
tative Methods was introduc^ 
and the contents of other courses 
were also made management 
oriented. The Indian Statistical 
Institute, Trivandrum and 
School of Management, Cochin 
conducted a three week intensive 
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training programme in statistics 
and one week intensive pro¬ 
gramme in Principles of Manage¬ 
ment for updating the current 
literary and teaching methods. 


SCIENCE POLICY AND 
PLANNING CONFERENCE 
HELD IN DELHI 


A Summer School on Science 
Policy and Planning in India has 
been organized by the Council 
of Scienti6c and Industrial 
Research in collaboration with 
UNESCO from 23rd to 30th 
July. Over a dozen Asian coun¬ 
tries have sent their representa¬ 
tives. 

Prof. Drek J. de Solla Price, 
Department of History of Science 
and Medicine, U.S.A., Prof. 
Bright Schroder, University of 
Montrarl, Canada, Dr. Ina S. 
Spegal-Rosing. West Germany, 
Lh. Krober, GDR, Kowalewski, 
Poland, and Roy Michteood, 
U.K. are expected to participate 
in the discussions. The main topics 
for the discussions are; (a) science 
as an instrument of foreign policy, 
(b) social and cultural factosr in 
development of science, (c) choice 
and assessment of technology, 
and (d) science and society inter¬ 
face. 

The object of the summer 
school is to provide an opportu¬ 
nity to the scientists and profes¬ 
sionals of the developing countries 
to discuss debate and develop 
ideas and techniques relating to 
science policy and planning. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
TEACHING 


In collaboration with the 
British Council, C.I.E., Hydera¬ 
bad, U.G.C.,and the Department 
of English, Panjab University 
conducted a Summer Institute in 
English Language Teaching for 
college teacb^ at Chandigarh 
from May 16 to June 26, 1973. 
Sixty college teachers from 
^njab, Haryana, Delhi, U.P. and 
Chandigarh participated. Dr. 
Raj Kumar, Professor of English, 
Paiyab University was the 


Director of the Institute. The 
fecuUy included Dr. D.D. Jyoti, 
Miss Uma Harsh, Mr. J.H. 
Thompson, Mrs. G.1. Singh, Mrs. 
H. Vasudeva (Regional Institute of 
English, Chandigarh), Miss Mary 
Schafrr (Hampstead, London). 
Dr. M.V. Nadkami (C.I.E.F.O., 
Hyderabad), Professor C.S. 
Bhandari (Dehra Dun), Mr. G.L. 
Narang (Kurukshetra University) 
and Mr. K.A. Kalia (Rohtak). 

The following courses were 
taken up: (I) Elementary applied 
linguistics, (2) English Grammre 
and usage, (3) Phonetics and 
spoken Engli^, (4) Methodology 
of second language teaching (with 
particular reference to the teach¬ 
ing of English in Pre-University 
and undergraduate classes), (5) 
Teaching materials; their prepara¬ 
tion and us.% and (6) Syllabus, 
text-books and examination re¬ 
form. 

The lectures were supplemented 
by demostration lessons and prac¬ 
tical teaching sessions. Feature 
films and leaching films on literary 
and cultural aspects were also 
screened. 

At the plenary session of the 
institute, the following recommen¬ 
dations were made: (1) The uni¬ 
versity should revise its English 
syllabus and include lexically and 
grammatically graded te.\ts. 
Texts precrited should serve to 
develop relevant language skills. 
Literature part should be language 
oriented. Poems and chapters 
included in the textbooks should 
take into account students area 
of experience, {2} CIEFL/RIE 
be requested to set the model 
test papers which may be circu¬ 
lated to the paper setters, (3) 
The model examination papers 
be sent to the Vice-Chancel¬ 
lors of the various universities for 
consideration and adoption in 
1974 examination, if the new 
concept is ac^pted, the model 
question papers be sent to all the 
colleges so that the teachers and 
students may be made aware of 
the changes, (4) For the teaching 
of English, the size of a class 
should not ordinarily exceed 50 
students. For composition 
work it should further be split 
into smaller groups ranging from 
15 to 20 students, (5) U.G.C. be 
requested to give additional 


grants to the colleges for the 
purchase of books/equipment 
(taperecorders, lingua-phone re- 
co^s, audio-visual aids, film 
projectors etc), relevant to the 
new techniques. (6) Internal 
assessment be introduced to test 
students' spoken English, (7) Two 
papers in English be introduced 
in B.A Part I, II and III for text 
and composition separately, (8) 
Textbooks prescribed should be 
changed after every three years, 
and (9) The university should 
prescritw some standard textboks 
on grammer and composition 
too. 


PERSONAL 

1. Shri N. Gopalkrishna has 
taken over as the Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of Punjabrao Krishi Vidya- 
pith, Akola w.e.f. June 2,1973. 

2. Dr. A. N. Kaul Adalati has 
been appointed Acting Vice- 
Chancellor of Jiwaji Univer¬ 
sity w.e.f. July 2. 1973. 

3. Prof. R.S. Krishnan has taken 
over as the Vice-Chancellor of 
Kerala University w.e.f. July 
17, 1973. 

4. Dr. C.D. Devanesen, Principal 
of the Madras Christian Colle¬ 
ge, has been appointed as the 
Vice-Chancellor of North- 
Eastern Hill University w.e.f. 
July 19. 1973. 

5. Prof. R. S. Sharma, Dean, 
Faculty of Arts, Patna Univer¬ 
sity has taken over as Profes¬ 
sor and Head of the History 
Department of l>clhi Univer¬ 
sity w.e.f. July 12. 1973. 

6. Shri T.K. Toshy has been ap¬ 
pointed the Registrar of 
Calicut University w.e.f. July 
2. 1973. 



son would rather pay the 
eapUaiitm fee for tulml^ion than 
marry your daughter'*. 
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CSIR ENLARGES 
JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


The Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research which has 
at present 40 laboratories under 
its control is planning to establish 
30 more institutes and about 50 
research centres including 10 com¬ 
puter centres at a cose of 
Rupees twenty crores. The Ex¬ 
tension Programme envisaged by 
the CSIR seeks to increase more 
jobs, projecting a number of task 
oriented i>rogrammes keqjing 
in view the national objectives of 
generating employment opportu¬ 
nities securing basic minimum 
needs of the common man and 
aiuining the target of reliance 
in these technological areas. 
This objective i.s proposed to be 
achieved through exploitation of 
knowhow already developed 
and deliberate choice in favour 
of the manpower intensive tech¬ 
nologies. The CSIR has already 
taken up the task of providing 
research design and consultancy 
service in chemical, engineering 
and technological fields and 
regional centres for testing servic¬ 
ing, repairing and training in 
the mdintcnaiice of the instru¬ 
ments, all of which offer immense 
employment opportunities Co tfac 
middle level technicians and 
scientists. The Council has pro¬ 
posed the establishment of 
science-based iudustriai and 
technological clinics, which will 
catalyse the formation of focal 
points around which industries 
will be activated and employment 
opportunities created. 

For cflectivc coordination, 
the CSIR has regrouped its labo¬ 
ratories under six main catego¬ 
ries: Physical, Chemical, Biolo¬ 
gical, Engineering. Fibre and 
Information. Six Councils have 
b(xn set up to do the coordina¬ 
tion work. The Five Year Plan 
has identified priority projects 
for each of the CSIR labora 
lories. After comparing it with 
the science and technology plan 
which has been prepared recently 
by the National Committee on 
Science and Technology, adjust¬ 


ments will be made accordingly. 

In the field of extension work, 
particularly in the rural areas, 
CSIR has launched on a novel 
scheme of adopting a district 
(Karimnagar) in Andhra Pradesh. 
A number of laboratories will be 
working together for developing 
roads, giving designs for cheap 
houses and taking public health 
measures. Based on the succc.<is 
of this scheme, similar experi¬ 
ments will be conducted in other 
backward districts in the country. 


WORLD PHYSIOLOGISTS 
TO MEET IN DELHI 


The International Union of 
Physiological Sciences would be 
organizing the World Medical 
Conference of Physiologists and 
Biologists in New Delhi iti 
October 1974. The conference 
is likely to be attended by few 
Nobel Laureates and leading 
medical professionals from over 
sixty countries. 

Prof. B. K, Anand of the All- 
India Institute of Medical 
Sciences, New Oeihi. who is 
internationally known for his 
work on Brain Research and 
Physiological aspects of Yoga is 
the President-elect of the 26th 
International Conference. The 
conference which meets every 
three years will be held in India 
and for second time in Asia 
having met in Tokyo during 1965. 
Besides the main conference to 
be held in New Delhi, twenty five 
satellite symposia would be 
arranged in other parts of the 
country. The conference will 
focus its attention especially to the 
environmental physiology, nutri¬ 
tion and brain development and 
fertility control. The latest 
advances in physiological science 
would be discussed in the twelve 
parallel scientific sessions, twenty 
five symposia, thirty special 
lectures and a numerous popular 
talks. 

An exhibition of instruments, 
drugs and chemicals from India 
and abroad would also be orga¬ 
nized. The Union Ministry of 
Health and the Book Trust arc 
expected to contribute towards 
the expenditure of this con¬ 
ference. 


W. H. O. GRANTS FOR 
A. 1.1. M. S. _ 

The World Health Organisa¬ 
tion has selected the All-India 
Institute of Medical Science^* 
New Delhi as one of the six 
institutions for its expanded 
programme of research develop¬ 
ment and research training in 
human reproduction on the basis 
of recommendations made by a 
12-member Advisory Group under 
the Chairmanship of Dr. William 
Paul, Professor of Obstetrics 
and Gynaecology, University of 
Toronto in Canada. A sum of 
about rupees three crores would be 
allocated for the research projects 
under the programme which is 
part of the overall WHO research 
effort in the area of human 
reproduction, family planning 
and the Jicallh aspects of popu¬ 
lation dynamics. These prog¬ 
rammes aims at development of a 
variety of safe, acceptable and 
effective methods for the regula¬ 
tion of human fertility. 

The WHO programme is 
founded by voluntary contribu¬ 
tion from the Danish Interna¬ 
tional Development Agency for 
Inieraalional Development Re¬ 
search Centre, Canada and 
the Ford Foundation. The other 
institutions chosen for the prog¬ 
ramme are in the Soviet Union, 
Sweden and Latin America. 


ELEVEN NEW UNIVERSITIES 
PROPOSED 


The University Grants Com¬ 
mission has under its considera¬ 
tion proposals for establishing 
eleven new universities in 
different parts of the country. 
The Ministry of Education is 
also considering the proposal 
for the establishment of a 
Central University at Pondi¬ 
cherry. The proposals received 
from various Slates are: Univer¬ 
sity at Tripura, Two Universities 
in Maharashtra, University of 
Agricultural Sciences at Dharwar, 
Technical University for Mysore, 
Technological Univeisiiy for 
Tamil Nadu, University in Faiza- 
bad, a University each in the 
Garhwal division and Kumaon 
division of Uttar Pradesh, Sans¬ 
krit University in Andhra I^desh 
and for a University in Goa. 
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THESES OF THE MONTH 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

Matheiitftks 

1. Akho’.iri Bildco Bfhari L'tll. Study of c:n'\in transforms 
of distribuiions. R'lnchi University. 

2. K^ndu.. Hsri Narayan. A fe^\' problems of inclusions in 
hotnogenetics and anisotropies in elastic and plastic 
solids. University of ICalyani. 

3. Mahapatra* Jad‘’.pati Roy. Some problems in fluid me* 
chanieswith special reference to misnclic fluid mechanics. 
University of Kalyani. 

Physics 

1. Bhavsar, Corakshan'-Uh Pandhr.rinath. Thcufrclical and 
experimental study of polyatomic molecub.r vibrations 
from Raman and infrared spjcira. University of Poona. 

2. Ferkyai Vitdhal Kum'ir. Dielectric invesligaiton of 
plasma. Indore University. 

3. Gohel, Vinod Bhavanbhai. Study of poieniial energy* 
functions of some Ionic Diatomic molecules. University 
of Baroda. 

4. K. Parvati. Experimental studies in chlorine nu-lear 
quodmpole resonance Andhra University. 

5. Laxminarayani Bhat, H. Studies on growth and defect 
properties of barite group crystals. .Sard'tr Patel Uni' 
vetsity. 

6. Mahesh Chander. Behaviour of colour*vjsion mechanisms 
under transient adaptation. Indian Institute of Techno' 
logy. Delhi. 

7. Mehta, Bharat Jaidovbhai. Optical study of etch and 
dehydretion figures on crystal surfaces. University of 
Baroda. 

8. Sinaia, Vijaya. Heat transfer in refractory solids and rc' 
Kted problems at high lempcraluiv. Indian Institute of 
Techno logj’j Delhi. 

Cbonlstry 

1. ^dami. Bharati Viriioaxappa. Synthetic studies in meso- 
ioaic compounds. K-'.rnitak University. 

2. Chatlcrjec, Amitava. Determination of the stability para¬ 
meter: A.sotid phase study of the crurdinaiion compounds 
of bivalent mstal fliioboraics with mono and bi functional 
ligands. Ranchi University, 

3. Deshpandc, Dinkar Shankarrao. Synthesis and chemis¬ 
try of some mixed heterocyclic systems. Msrat.hwada 
University. 

4 . E>eshpandc. Yeshwant Hanmanthrao. Studies on rare 
earth comntexes with systems containing oxygen donors. 
Marathwad^. University. 

5. Maliki Balwant Kishan, Synihcticand analytical stiulics 
of som-s aaturaliy occurring benzopyronc derivatives. 
Univermty of Delhi. 

6. Parckh, J.M. Radiation chemistry of sca-watcr & radio¬ 
ecology of sea weeds. Saurashlra University. 

7. Patil, Jaywant Nathii. P^^o-chcmical studies on some 
metal complexes. University of Poona. 

8. Rishi, Ashwani Kumar. Metal chelates of l-(2-pyridy> 
lazo)-2, phenanthrol. Universtyof Delhi. 

9. Sahu, Janardan. Aromatic mucleophilic substitution 
naclioos. Berhampur University. 

10. Sarnia, P. Narayanana. Chemical investigation of te- 
phrosia villosa p^s and synthesis of some flavonolda as 
pocoitial Invctirndes. Osmania University. 

11. Varadao, Mala. Studies in Ihe chemisliy erf* certain plant 
pigmoiia. Univvsityof.Poasia. 


Earth Sciences 

Subrahmanyam D. The instability of three dimensional 
20 oa) flow. Andhra University. 

BIOLOG ICAl. SCIENCES 

Botany 

1. Ayachi, Shiv Shanker. Studies on the mycoAora wheat 
grains. Jabalpur University. 

2. Biira> Amla. Raliation efTecis on the sensiiilics of cells 
of edible pljnt tissues grown in tissue culture. University 
of kaja'ithun. 

3. Kiuh T.N. Plivsiotogicnl studies on genus morchella 
mvesiigi lions on physiology, ecology and nutritional 
value of morchella Is Jamn i and Kishmir. University 
of Kashmir. 

4. M inga, V. Cytogenetic studies orpcirl millet (Pennisetum 
typhoides stapf &hubbj Andhra University. 

Zoology 

1. Deshmukh, Rimesh Sakharam. Some aspects cf ll,e 
biology of meritrix mcretrix, Marathwada University. 
3. Husaina Takhruddin .Parasitic nematodes of earthworms 
and mtiiluscs. Maralhwada University. 

3. Thomas. M.M. Studies on Indian deciU^ods. 
University of Kerala. 

4. Sebastian, M.J. Copepol associates of South Indian 
Invertebrates. University of Kerala. 

Medical Sciences 

Harbans Singh. Rule of insulin in thyroid function. 
University of Delhi. 

Agrkullure 

Dahlya, Ishwar Singli. Ltfccl of flow velocity and degree 
of water saturation on .salt dynamics, sv>tlii'.m calcium 
exchansi: uni precipiintio.i reactions in salt atl'ectcd .soils, 
li-tryoni Agricultural Universiiy. 

Veterinary Science 

1. M'irli Minohar. .\n cxpcrimcnial investigation into the 
suite of circulatory collapse following release of oedduded 
superior mesenteric artery in dogs. Haryana Agricul* 
tural University. 

2. Sidann. Jivinda Ram. .Studies on (he pathology of res¬ 
piratory diseases of swine. Haryana Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity. 

3. Sharma, Hircndra Nath. Studies on crariotomics in 
goal (CApra hircus) with .special reference to coenuroas. 
Haryana Agricultural University. 

SOCIAL SCIE.NCE5 

Library Scleiice 

Mishra, Jogesh. History of libraries and Bbianan^ip 
in modern India since 1850. Ranchi University. 

Psy^tdogy 

I. Parlikar, Romcshchandfa Kalyanrip. An investigation 
to study vocational nialurity of high school students. 
Uniyqrsfty of Baroda. 
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2 . Pdl«l, Sumilra Lallubhai. An invesligation lo study self¬ 
esteem changes as u fimction of coiuisclluig therapy. Uni¬ 
versity of Buroda. 

3 . Venkateswara Rao» T. A study of perceptions of medical 
cotl^ environment and professional sociaiiaiition of 
medical students. Sardar Patel University. 

Politfcal Sdcncc 

1. Rhulanii S.K. Israeli-Soviet relations. 1955*1967, 
iawaharlal Nehru University, 

2. Madhiisurihan Reddy. K.. Theory and practice of govern- 
ment in medieval Andhra Desai; C 1000—1400 A.D. 
Osmania University. 

3. Roychowdhury, Sumilra, A critical and comparative 
study of some social and political con'^cpis of Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi. University of Poona. 

EcoBooks 

1. Bhanduiia, Bhapv'andas Jektsandas. Marketing of fruits 
■n South Gi'.jarat with special reference to marketing of 
mangoes. Sardar Patel University. 

2. Charan* Awardon Shankerdanji. Ixonomie evaluation 
of an irrigation project with special t^ercnce to the West 
Bunas Project in R'^jasihan. Sardar Paid Univerdty. 

3- Harjinder Singh. Agrictilttiral dcveloprrwit in Ethiopia 
during three plan periods. University of Delhi. 

Cummcrce 

Pondc- Krishna C handra. Parosi rashiron kc sath 
Bharat ke vyaparik sambondhon ka vishleshanatmak 
adhyayan. linivcrslij of Jahalpiu. 

Edncathin 

1. Bhagia. Sushnu Nirrmil. Perceptiorvortho cluracterisiics 
of innovations relate^ lo thetr oiiTusion in the schools of 
Giijaral. University of ^ri»da. 

2. ITatiara}', Priyotosh. An investigation into the behaviour 

of adolescents in attaining Some social concepts of the 
Higher Hecondiry syllabus of Wc.st Bengal. University 
of Delhi. 

.V Jangiru. Nand Kishore. Clos-s room behaviour training 
of teachers and its relationship with some xlecicd 
ittcasures of pupils criteria of teacher effectiv'cness. 
University of Tkiroda. 

4. Pangiura. Naremlra Naiii A .study of the clfecf of feed- 
buck from different sources on the class room behaviour 
of snulcni teachers using the technique of Interaction ana¬ 
lysis. University of Bf-foda. 

Ouraishi, Z;thirt'.dir\ Maasoorudin. l^rsonalily allr- 
U!dos and cla.s.sroom beha'ioia of twichcrs. University 
of IkiroJa. 

b. Siirve. Daitajirno Sakharant. Social and r<'lhical in- 
fitvence on Indian education during the later half of the 
19ih ceniury. Sardar Patel Universiiy. 

7. Voni, Isabhhni Adambitai, Critical study of the present 
position of teaching English in secondary schools of 
Gujarat State. SAidur paid University. 

HUMANITIES 

Philosophy 

Hobeeb Tayvb El Eklroo-s. The refigioits thought of Shah 
WuUiillah. Osmania University. 

UinguisUcs 

Satish. Umadittt Shpnna. Hie phonology and morphology 
of Jaunsuri. Uniw'r&ity of Delhi. 

Liiaiaturc 

Jotwani, Moti. Shah Abdul Latif: His life and w'ork. 
University of Delhi. 

Sankrll 

1. Ananthalakshmi, R. A study of mallinaihaj the commen¬ 
tator. Andhra Univeistiy. 

2. Bhatt; Cjijaprasad S, Devi Bhagawat: Etc sanskriiik adh¬ 
yayan. Gujarat Vidyapith. 


3. Bindra, Satwant Kaur. Sanskrit ke rasparak muktalcon 
ka smalochanaiamak adhyayan. Jabaijyur University. 

4. Mishra, Ravikant. Purano mein ayurved. Darfahanga 
Sanskrit Vishwavidyalayu. 

Hindi 

1. Ahirwatj Lai Chand. Dwivediyugeen sahLiya mein nari. 
Vficram Untversity. 

2. Baraiya, Jashvantsinh Sabhai. Saithoiri Hindi-Gujaiali 
kaviia (1960-1970); Ek tulnatmak ^hyayan. Sardar 
Patel University. 

3. GuVanchand Indrasan Singh. Hindi aur Gujarati 
pragartvadi kavya ka tulnatmak adhyayan. Sardar 
Patel University. 

4. Mlshra, Mahavir Prasad. Shelchavali lok sahitya: Ek 
adhyayan. University of Rajasthan. 

5. Nayyar, Adarsh. Hindi katha sahitya ka Punjabi katha 
.sahitya per prabhav University of Delhi. 

6. Rnjagopalan Nair> C.P. Ramacharitha Manas meiii ad- 
vaith auT hhakthi ka samanvay. University of Kerala. 

7. Tripathi) Aivadhnarain Ramdaur. Nayee kavita mein 
vayaktik chetna. Sardar Patel University. 

Urdu 

Furzana Begum. Dsccan-Kec-Nasri dasianain. Osmaaia 
University. 

.\rchitccture 

Sasiry, Tallavajjhala Paianjali. The chalukyan architec- 
lure of Kurnooi District. University of Poona. 

Histor}' 

1. Chakrabarty, Deb Kumar. Monbhtim under the East 
India Company. Ranchi Universiiy. 

2. Sh’iviah., Bhargavi. Krishnadeva Raya: His life and 
achievemeniSi Kamatak Universiiy. 

y. Sinha. Bipin Bihari. Some aspects of socio-ocDnomic life 
in Chhotanagpur ?B58~193J. Ranchi University. 

4. Upadhayay, Vidyanand. Brahmanas in ancient India. 
Magadh Universiiy. 


MYSORE VARSITIES BILL 

Coniimfciifrom page 7 

s^ms to have a distrust in them. Representation 
given to the Municipal Corporation and Chamber of 
Commerce has been taken away. To enlarge the 
popular base of the University they could have retain¬ 
ed them, and in addition could have given representa¬ 
tion to other democratic bodies. 

If it is the intention of the Government to have 
only one proto-type of a university to function in the 
State, then, it would be meaningless to have three 
universities, three-Vice-Chancellors and three separate 
establishments. 1 do not know whether the Govern¬ 
ment of Mysore is aware of the fact that the Univer¬ 
sity Grants Commission would not touch institutions 
even with a barge-pole where there is no autonomy. 
The Mysore Government does not seem to have learnt 
any lesson For a considerable length of time, the 
Mysore Universiiy could not avail of the grants of 
the UGC because of its control by Government. To 
take away the autonomy of universities would inhibit 
the usefulness of free institutions. 

Even a cursory perusal of this Bill leads to the con¬ 
clusion that the autonomy now enjoyed by the univer¬ 
sities is sought to be taken away. The Government 
can repair the damage even at this late hour, if only it 
decides not to stand on prestige. It can introduce 
a fresh Bill after consulting eminent educationists in 
the State. 
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BOOK NOTES 


1. BashirAhamad and Blaug< Mark, EJ. Practiceof min^jwer forecaaiing: A coKeclion of case studies. Amsterdam, 
Elsevier, 1973. xi, 345p. 

The discipline ofmaapawer forecasting has de%eloped o^'cr (he last decade- This volume for the first time takes a critical 
look at its assumptions, methods and results, ft is concluded that nearly all the exercises have been mooumenlal failures, 
bothcooQBptuallyasateoonthesiinplepracticaltestorwhetheriatheeventtheyweTeright. Offus proposals about how fore¬ 
casting of qualifud manpov^'er needs can be improved. 

2. Feldmin, ICmnsth A., Ef. CoUeg: a^ti studrnt; Selected readings in the social psychology of higher education. New 
York* PsTgamon (c 1972) ix, 492p. 

A sequel to Dr. Feld man's earlier study that he uilertook w'lth Dr. Theodore M. Newcomb enlitledi The impact of college 
OQStudents'CSanfrancisco, Jossey*Biss, 1969) thepressntcoitetioa of readings represents a variety of viewpoints onadeli- 
mited range of topics bearings in way or other on social psy<^log^- of h ighcr education. 

3. Hartman, Robert W. Credit for college: Public policy for siudMt loins. New York, McGraw-hill (c 1971) ix. 132p. 
Viewsloansnotoalyasaform ofS'.tbsidybutatsoasmiinstoincreiselheabiliiyorsiudMlstoshare more ofihecosis than 
they do now. Loans thus become an important element in the financial support of higher education. The present study 
provides a comoreheasive analysis of the various existing and proposed loan programmes in the United States. Diflerent 
rotes are reviewii and an asetsm^nt of the efr^.:ts of vinous pole assumniions on loan volume and repayment obligations 
atiCTipted. 

4. Hodgkinson, Harold L. Institutions in transition: profile of change in higher education. New York, McGraw-Hill 
(c 19n) xvii, 295p. 

Old notion that Amsrici's uitvirsitis anl colleges aro coTtstitutioniliy and lempermsntaliy resistant to change has been falsi- 
flsl by the pretsnt study of over 1,233 chinging institutions of higher education. This book is about what those changes 

ate^who itirciated them, who resisted them.and what fororsin and cut ofhigher education encouraged or impeded tlwem. 

5. Kuppuswamy, B. Social diange in India. Delhi* Vikas/<c 1972) vi, 355p. 

This volume attempts to assns the siTtaichaijn in the ciiniry during ihc list quarter of the century. Dr. Kuppuswamy 
commenceshis study with elucidation of the concept of .social change and the various factors—technological, economicand 
cultural that induce it. The aremwhare social change has tik^-s plac'. sjch as, the cisie system. emancipation of women, 
developnieal of ma$sm:dia etc.,areexi,'Ti\n?l. An attempt is a’sa mt-lr to -show how social change can be quantified in 
order to facilitate objeaive studies, 

6. Lee,EugeneC.andBawen,Frank M. MaUicampusuniversUy; A siudyof and^mic governance. New York, McCraw- 
HUl (c 1971) xn, dfilp. 

Thiscompreheosiveanalysisof nine muliicampus universities which enroll over 40 perccrit of all college and unix'crsity stu- 
dmts in the United States, explores (he roles and relationships of the trustees. faculty members, students, alumn i, legislators 
and the public within these institutions. Problems and issues of planning, admissions and transfers, personnel admini.s- 
tmtiOD* public and govemmental relations, and budget prqmration arc among the thciyic.sgiven special aiicniion. 

7. Rauch, David B. Priorities in adult education. New York, Macmillan (c 1972) xii, 24lp. 

Basodon thepersonalcxperiences of (he contributorseach ofwhoni has bs'n directly involved in planning and carrying out 
some of the most successful and creative adiill education proj^s iji the United Slates. ‘Priorities in adult education* aitempis 
10 give direct and practical help in forming and improving piogrammes in continuing education to meet the needs of both 
the individual and the community. 

8. Sanderson, Michael. Univ^itiesand British inlisiry 1859-1970. London, Routledgc & Kegan Paul, 1972. x, 436p. 
Thisstudy isconcemad with theimaactofiitdMStry on the development of British universities from the 18508 upto 1970, and 
with the coatribjtioa of the uoiversities to industry through sciemific research and the suf^Iy of graduate skills. 

9. Sin^vi,L.M.,£</. Youth unrest: Coaflict of generations. Ddhi, National (c l972)xvi,4Slp. 

Extensively revised and considerably eilarged second edition of'Studsni unrest: Problems and perspectives* (Publi^ed by the 
Institute of Constitutional and Parlianantary Studies in 1966) brings together in a single accessible volume a widie range of 
insights and analyses, and the prescriptions and remsdim on the subject of youth unrest in India. 

10. Wall* W.D. and Varma, V.P., Eif. Alvanos in educational psychology 1. London, Uni^^ity of London Pitas (c 1972) 
vii* I89p. 

niiacoUe^ioaofpapetswhichhasbseDOfreredasatributetoProf.P.E. Vernonbuildintoa coherent statement of advances, 
in our knowle^ of (he domains of intellectual ability and cognitive devclopmenl. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


UNIVERSITY OF JAMMU 


m person or by M.O. or by Postal Order 
UJNQtOS^D, together with (he 
charges for ordinary or registered post, 
as required by (he candidate, made pay¬ 
able (o (he Director. 


notice 

Applications on prescribed forms arc 
invited for (he fpllowing posts to reach 
the (indenigned on or before August 
3), 1973:— 

1. Two professors (Ra. 1100-1600) 
One each in Chemistry (preferebly) in 
Organic Chemistry with specialisation 
in Chemistry of natural products) and 
Mathematics. 

The post of Professor of Mathematics 
is purely temporary and has fallen vacant 
owing to (he deputafron of the perma¬ 
nent incumbent to the State Govemmeni 
am! the arrangemmt will cease as soon 
as his deputation is terr\inaicd. Against 
the post of Professi>r of Maihemaiics 
appointment of a Reader rruo' also be 
considered. 

2. Lecturer in rconornks (Rs. 400* 
950). 

For full detaiLs and prescribed forms, 
apply by sending n postal (ir^tcr for Re, 
I,'- drawn in favour of (he Registrar, 
Uni^eraily of Jammu—IBOCKII, cashable 
at Jammu post oftke. 

K.K. CUFTA 
n£0'/ST/l^fi 


OSM.6NIA UMVRItSlT\ 
HVOER.Aa4I>-M.P./ 

ADVEKT(SEME.M no. M/I97J. 

APPl.lCATION.S, in (h« prescribed 
.'^nrm together with u Registration lev 
of Ks. 5.00 arc invited for the followinv 
posLs in (he University Service so as (o 
reach Ihv iindcrsigni^ on or before 

1. Lecturer in Law—Rs 400-950. 

2. Asiu>ci.iiu Lecturer in Law— 
Rs 30O-AOO. 

QUALIFICATIO.NS 

I. I.echirer in Law 

AtkasT a Second Class Ma.sicrN Deg¬ 
ree in Lawwiih at least two years leach* 
ing experienoe OK a hrsi class Bachelor's 
Degree in Law with Four Years’teach¬ 
ing experience. 

2. AMWialc Leclver in Um 

Alleast a Second Class Master’s deg¬ 
ree in Law OR a first class Bachelor^ 
Degree in Law with Two years (caching 
experience. 

ACE ; Post Nos, 1 and 2: Not above 
(35) years. 

The application form together withftill 
details of qualificaHons, experience, etc., 
can he had from the Diraaor, Depart¬ 
ment of Publitflion and University 
Press, Osmania Univeraiiy, Hyderabad- 
500007, A.P, on paymeot of Rs. 3.00 


MANOHAR ANDRlAH 
MCtSTRAR 


finrnsT 

PiHfrtftid »qpff T % 

^ arr%^ cyir ^ 

? I 5TTT 

TT ftnn ^PTT I 

!n^*T Tit 305 site 
% TT-inHd % K/* sft’WT 

1t^ r/- tlT % fwtr 

f % 5TT TT anrr 

TUTT STTGT tV TT t I 31T%^!T 

TT fJITPWT STO 

te TTfgTT I after % 

TtesT if v.H ^*,0? rfT 

3I^?1T tT|T THT TTf^ I 

?rT^ jrpwf tt Rfrrf 
F^fr TP^ Tf (rfdTiu 

fwinwu % Sir^ I 

te ^ HtTFT ^ te Rte ^ *r 
fjTsrtfTT terr % te • 

3(Tt?Tf qrf frte 'IT TC TIT' 
TTT HftT TTT ^ tlT RT? 

tlTT TW ^t’TT I 

(wtft) rsfRTT terr 
^o-?^oo/-Rftr imr 

R^IR : 

afTRaff ^ TT «*nfw 

FRyPT I ffm 

fwftfT eci0*t Wtr TR RTifsiM 

^t^lT I STRTtR IR fftr 

Tlf^ I 

Voo-Yo-doo» 

i^o-NHo/-Srilr TTR 


(ar) ^*TTf«i SMT 

ITT 

(t) Rirter ter t 

TF5 Pwte’bF ^ 

RTT fseftr <Wt 
Rjrfof aratnepT q# gfR TR *i 
qT% amrxff ^ dOddl 

^ TRift I 

t jKT 

cTR ??R % ^ Trf- 

%afRKiR^q^ S^^nrlf 
if FSTterTT TT (tet 11 
TTJRf g?r (IIBUrhK 
TR TT TPT RT te T|rr TTTT 

’te 1 tefR qr % fsfte ter 

*ft**RT T9T arwRf ^ TTff 

TfsTfirarfipr 5i RfiR» 

^ I pRnfR *R TT 
fTW UT 7 TTT % feq te"- 
teirttf uiHi+ci 11 srnnff ffirr r 
srsjRt ^ arlr ^ tet irwt ^ 
tefwi TT te TRT g?p^r 3Rt- 
mr TT TRT Tte I 


K.AV[5H.ANKAR UNIVERSITY 
RAIPUR 

ADVERTISEMENT 

Applications are invited on the pres¬ 
cribed forms (seven copies) obtainable 
from the Registrar on payritent of Rs. 
5/- by crossed Postal Order for the post 
of REGISTRAR in the scale of pay Rs. 
1000-50-1500,or as may be provided 
in the Statutes under pr^raiimi. 

Minbnuin Quallficatioiia 

}. The appheant should not be more 
than JOy'carsofagBon 1-8-1973. 

2. Atleast a Seemid Class Master’s 
degree of an Indian University or equi* 
valent qualifications recognised by the 
Inter—University Board of India. 

3. (0 Ten years leaching expeneoce 
in a University or in a College affilia¬ 
ted to a Uaiversily or in an Institution 
having the status of a University, 

OJt 

(ii) Seven years experience of working 
in a University or in an institutioa hav¬ 
ing the status of a University as an em¬ 
ployee not below the rank of y^istant 
R^istrar, 
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OR 

(iii) Tm years a<liniDi5t(ative experi* 
COM in Government service of giizeiied 
rank. 

4. ProSciency in Hindi. 

Higher initial salary may be given to 
an exc^lionally Qualified person. 

The appointment will be initially on 
probation for a period of one year 
which may be extended by another year. 
No deputation will be permitted. 

AppbeatioDS aioogwitb copies of 
testimonials should teach the Registrar 
on or before 16-8-1973. Those who arc 
in emplt^ment ^ouid submit iheir app- 
licatioDS thnnigh proper channel. 

The applicants when called for inter¬ 
view will have to bear their own ex¬ 
penses. 

T.B. NAIK 
REGISTR^it 


universtty of SAUGAR 
advertisemnt no R. Any 

Applications on the prescribed form 
(obtainable from the undersigned) ac¬ 
companied by a self-addressed envelope 
and % posml ocdcc of R5. 5410 in ca^ 
are invited tor the following posts 
so as to reach the undersigRed by i6th 
August L973. 

D e p tftm tfrt of Pharmaeeiitkal Sdenoes 

], One Professor (Pennaneni) in Fhar- 
macognosy and Phytochemistry, sanc¬ 
tioned by the U.O.C. 

2. Two Readers (permaneni), One 
in Pharmaceutics and one in Pharma¬ 
cognosy and Phytochemistry, sanction¬ 
ed by the U.G.C. 

3. Om Reader or AsMant Profem 
in Pharmacelosy according to qulitica- 
tions (Permanent). 

4. Two Ambtant Professors (Perma¬ 
nent), one in Pharmaceutics & one in 
Pharmaceutical Engineering, sanctioned 

by the U.G.C. 

5. Two iBstracfors (Temporary). 

Dipartiamt of Anthropology & 
Sociology 

I. One Amtt ProAwstr in Physical 
AoAropology (Permanent). 

Departneat of Botany 

1. Om Astt Proffer (Permaneni). 

SpaeUhntioB: in any one of the follow- 
ing subjects:—Ecology, Microbiology 
or Plant Pathology. 

DaportMBt eC PhSoaophy 

1 . One Aastt. Ffottmor (Temporary) 
in a leave vacanor. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

Pnkmoti (i) A Doctor^ 
ond/or bi^ academv atta'mmeats with 
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wide recognition for schoinrship and 
originil contribution to the subj^'t. 

(ii) Published work to their emdit. 

(iii) Extensive experience of conduct¬ 
ing and guiding research. 

<iv) At least 10 years experience of 
teaching post-graduate classes. 

(v) A good working knowledge of 
Hindi both written and spoken. 

Reader: (i) A first or second class 
Master's degree or its equivalent. 

(ii) A Ph.D. or hi^er research 
degree or published work of merit or 
experience of having sixccessfuUy guided 
research work leading to a lesearch deg¬ 
ree. 

(iii) At least 7 years experience of 
lesching posi.giaduatc classes. 

(iv) A goo.i working knowledge of 
Hindi both written and spoken. 

AssbIaaC Prefc—r: (i> A first clas 
Master's or an equWalMi degree recog¬ 
nised for ihc purptMc the University. 

OR 

A secon 1 class Mister^ degree or an 
equivalent degree recognised by the Uni¬ 
versity with at least 2 years teaching 
experience of post-graduate classses 
preferably at a University orwith recog¬ 
nised research work. 

(ii) Ht must be able to leach in Hind i. 

For the post of Assn. Prefessor in 
Pharmicsutica) Engineering the candi¬ 
date should hold a First cUss Bachelor .s 
degree in Chemical r.ngineermg or 
Mechanical Engi tecring. Prcferenci 
shall be given to those who possess 
tcjching experience. 

lulroctw: (i> A se^id class Btchc- 
lor's degree in Phirmacy. 

(ii) A good working knowledge of 
Hindi both written and spoken. 

SALARY SCALE 

Profes'T. Rv ua)-50-l>00-MH«)0. 
Reader; Rv 700-50-1250. 

Asbtuit ProfeoarrRs. 400-40-800- 
50-950. 

lostractur; Rs. 200-15-290 

C-)L. H.S. CHANDELE 

REGISTRAR 

UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR. 
SAGAR 


KURUKSHCTRA U.NIVERSITY 
KURUKSHETKA (HARYANA) 
advertisement no . 6/73 

Applications are invited for the 
following peats in this University 

Lecturers io 

(1) History (One ). 

(2) Physical Education (One) 

(3) Botany (Three) 


(4) Commerce (One). 

(5) Chemistry (One). 

(6) Ecemomics (Two). 

(7) English (One). 

(Rs. 4(XMO-B00-S0-950). 

QaaUfintliMS r 

(a) Central : (i) A ist.or 2ful class 
Mtf tar^ Degree of an Indian Univertity 
or an equivalent qualification ofaforeim 
Univeraity to the subject concerned; (ii) 
two years* experience of teaching at a 
University or a College, relaxable in 
very fecial cases. 

(b) Spefiaiizathn 

History ; (i) Compeienoe to teach 
History of China and (ii) Knowledge of 
Modem Indian History. 

Conuneree: Competence lo leach 
Book Keeping & Accountano - 

Knowledge of Hindi will be an addi- 
liottal qualifi^lion for the above posis. 

)0*»ofpoats are reserved for Ex- 
emergency Commissioned Ofliocrs/ 
Ex-Servicemen. They are also exemp¬ 
ted from the payment of application 
fee of Rx. S;-. U no cundidaie 
found suitable for these reserved 
posts, the posLx willl be filled 
from other candidates. Applicaiion'; 
(through proper channel in (he case of 
persons aln^y in emplo^enl) on 
plain papers giving name of candidate. 
Father's name, date of birth, Educational 
Qualification (with the name of the 
University, Year. Division and of 
marks), and experience (with the name 
of the Employer, D^ignation. dviraliun 
of appointment and salary drawn),* 
accompanied by aiicsicd copies of uirii- 
ficales/iestimoniate and a Cr 0 .xs Postal 
Order for Rs. 5/- drawn in favour of 
the Registrar, Kurukshcira University, 
and payable at the Ruraksheini Univer- 
.xiiy Post Office should reach the Regis¬ 
trar on or before l.‘t-K-197.1. 

K. R. CHAUDHRY 

registrar 


DO YOU WANT 
TO SAY 

SOMETHING TO THE 
READERS 
OF 

UNIVERSITY NEWS? 
SAY IT 

IN THE COLUMNS 
OF THIS 
MAGAZINE I 




MORE THAN YOUR 
MONEY’S WORTH 

INDIA 1973 

— A Reference Annual 24.5x16 cms. Pp. 463 Rs. 10.00 

Published annually, a storehouse of authentic and up-to-date information on India— 
the Centre, States and Union Territories. Of interest to the scholar and layman 
alike. Readers will find the get-up of India 1673 more attractive and the text more 
readable. Illustrations have been introduced for the first time To maik the com¬ 
pletion of twenty-five years of India's Independence, the Annual carries an assess¬ 
ment of those years in ‘25 Years In Retrospect*. 

THE HANDBOOK OF INDIA 

(Revised) 17x11 cms. Pp. 171 Rs. 6,50 

Printed on Art paper and supported by a large number of beautiful photographs, 
many in colour, the handbook provides information about the land and the people, 
climate of India, places of tourist interest, tribal and folk dances, etc. It also pro¬ 
vides useful hints to the tourist in respect of various regions of this sub-continent, 
information on air and sea routes, internal travel, currency regulations, accommo¬ 
dation, entertainment, etc. 

THE ECONOMIC STORY OF MODERN INDIA 

by 0. H. Butani 19x14 cms. Pp. 181 Rs. 6.00 

This is the first title in the Yuva Sahi^a series which alms at providing wholesome 
reading matter for the rising generation. In this book, Prof. D. H. Butani, the dis¬ 
tinguished scholar, economist and author tells the absorbing story of economic 
development In this country. Starting from the middle df the nineteenth century he 
brings the account up to the present and carries it forward as a historical fantasy 
upto the year 2001 A.O. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO INDIAN MUSIC 

by Chaitanya Deva 24x18 cms. Pp- 130 Rs. 10.00 

This profusely illustrated volume presents an introduction to the classical music 
of India—both the Hindustani system of the north and the Karnatak of the South¬ 
end is intended to serve as a guide to readers, Indian and foreign, for the appre¬ 
ciation of Indian Music. In its 10 chapters the volume deals with all the significant 
features of Indian music, namely, melody and rhythm and form and style covering 
both vocal and instrumental. The note on the contribution of pioneering composers 
and musicologists Isnda further value to the volume. The reader will find the 
discography at the end particularly useful. 

ON SALE AND DISPLAY AT 

NEW DELHI : (i) Patiala House ; (ii) Yoiana Bhawan. 

BOMBAY : Botawala Chambers, Sir P. M. Road. 

CALCUTTA ; 8. Esplanade East. 

MADRAS : Shastrt Bhawan, 65, Haddovirs Road. 

Post frea supply. Books can also be supplied by V.P.P. on demand. Write for a 
free copy of our descriptive catalogue of publications on varied subjects. 

DiRECTOH PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 

PATIALA HOUSE, NEW DELHI davp 73/165 
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The many faces of love and care. 


You fly ;o g-.? p'.jcc-i Bui flying 
means a lo: more 1; mcan> gojng 
in style. co;:':.;?; and going \snh ;he 


cigarette Our nuik.^ 

feel lo\eJ and cared .vn- ’'kc ' .•:!!.i 
air)me can. 


nghi people 

That > -.'.'r.ivc ihe UvC co;ne^ in — 
the t'uce you look upon for io^e and 
care. The lace that >pcak5your 
language, sene.-) your food, belongs 
to your culture as much as you do. 

The face that understands you so 
compietcly. The face of our ho-sicss. 

There's .^omeIhl^g indefinable 
aboui her. S«.'rieihing you may not 
understand, rut feel: someching 
you may not demand, bul need; 
something you may not praise, but 
be secretly grateful tor Like the tiroes 
when she serves you a perfect Indian 
meal, or gives you an extra pillow, 
a second cup of lea. a perfumed towel, 
plays with the children or lights your 


Nc\i time you fly, reituTifl'cr 
.•\ir-lndsa—Vsior couiuiy's .n.'Ii.fu* 
^Ve know wlui u mean' :<.* ‘'j 
an Indian, what n lakc't. 
an Indian tmue 
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SHIVAJl UNIVERSITY 
KOUIAPUR 
(Mahariaditn Stole) 

Applicaitons art invittit for the 
foNowing posts:— 

Departmcnr Posts 

(1) Oieaiistr>; 1 Reader (Organic) 

(2) Malbenuifics: 1 l^tuter (Func¬ 
tional Analysis, Topology. Abstract 
Algebra^ Operation Research). 

(3) Geograiihy: 1 Lecturer (.Applied 
Geography). 

(4) English: J Lecturers (Out of these 
one Temporary Post) (Preference wilJ 
be given to candidates who have specia¬ 
lized in at least one of the following (1) 
English Language and En^ish Langu¬ 
age Teaching (2) Old English and Middle 
English (3) Indian Writing in English). 

(5) BManj’.* 2 Lecturers (Angio^erms. 
Phj'siology or Cytology). 

(6) French: I Lecturer 


fications and expcHeoce as prescribed 
below:— 

(a) A First or Second class Maiicr*.s 
degree (with the subjects or the branch 
of science in which rocogniiion is 
sought). 

OR 

(b) A Doctorate Degree with at least 
Set^nd class Bachelor's Degree (with 
the subjects or the branch of science in 
which recognition is sought). 

OR 

(c) .Any other equivalent degree or 
degrees of an Indian or a Foreign Uni¬ 
versity (with at least allied .subjects nr 
the allied branch of science). 

(d) Five year's experience of teach¬ 
ing graduate classes at the special or 
Principal level (wherever applicable). 

(Note:—Cases of highly qualified 
persons holding Doctorate Degree and 
having special qualiiies will ^ con.si- 
dered on their ow'n merits). 

Applicants for the post of Lecturer in 


UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 
DEIJII 

A<}vcpi.«etnen( No. S.C./73/i 
dated 22-8.73. 


Appiicilions in the prescribed form 
are invited for the following pitsi.s; 


SI. No. Department Dcaignalum 

of the post 


1. History 

2. Political Science 

3. Phiio.soph> 

4. Sanskrit 

5. Maihcmalics 

6. .Hu.sine.« Econoinks 

7. Commerce—Three 


1 


One Pro¬ 
fessor and 
three Rea¬ 
ders for 
each of 
the.se 
Dcpari- 
mcni 


Readers 


8. English—One Reader 


The scales of pay of the posts are: 
Professor: Rs. 1100-50-1.MX)-60-1^00- 
Rcaticr—Rs. 700-50-1250. 

All posts curry <ic;imcs.s, city compen- 
saiory'. house rent allowances and retire- 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


(7) German: 1 Lecturer 

(S) Vkyaks: J Lecturer (Theorciica) 
Phi’sics). 

(9) Library Scimee: i Lecturer 
Pay Scale: 

(!) Reader: Fs. 700-50-1250 

(2) Lecturer; Rs. 400-40-800-50-9.50. 

Applicants for the post of Reader 
must possess at least the minimum 
quaUfinttoRS & experience as prescribed 
below:— 

(a) A Doctorate degree of any re¬ 
cognised UniverMty, Indian or foreign 
(io subjKts or allied subject.^ in which 
iccogniikm is sought); with at least 
Second class either at Bachelor's or 
Master's Degree and published indepen¬ 
dent research work; OR 

(b) Published independent research 
work of acknowledge merit (books and 
papers) with at least Master's Degree 
hi Second class of any recognised 
University (in subjects or allied subjects 
in which recogniiicm is sought), (c) 
Five year's experience of leaching 
graduate classes at Principal level. 

OR 

(d) Independent Research work of 
BClaowiedged merit on their own ini¬ 
tiative. 

Apiriicanis for Reader's post should 
indicate whether they would accept the 
ai^inSment as Lecturer. 

Applicants for the post of Lecturer 
poBsea at least the minimum quali- 


Library Science nuist posscv.s ai least the 
minimum qualifications and cxpericncv 
as prescribed below:— 

(a) Firsi.Second class B.A. B Sc . 
B. Com. Degree plus first or SeeonO 
class M. Lib. Science Degree (two >eai 
course). 

OR 

(b) First.Second class !)4.A. M.Sc. 
Degree and First or Second class 
B. Lib. Science or one year Diploma 
course in Library Science. 

(c) Five year's experience as Librarian 
or of working in a responsible profc.v 
sional capacity in a Library. 

(d) Experience of teaching to >Kc 
.students of Diploma Degree in Lib¬ 
rary Science will be ^msiitercd a.s an 
additional qualification. 

Age Limit: The upper age limit for 
appointment to teaching posts under 
the Universiiy is ordinarily 45 years hut 
it may be relaxed in : 9 >ccial cases. 

Probation: Selected candidates will 
be on probation for a period of iw'o 
years at the first hisiancc. Jf necessary 
the Same will be extended by a year or 
two. 

Prescribed application forms (7 co¬ 
pies), can be had from the University 
office. Desirous candidates are reques¬ 
ted to send Fniiian ^slal Order of Rs. 
3/- alotuen ifh seif (Pressed earelojte of 
0-75 Pi. 

Applications should reach the Regist¬ 
rar, Shivaji Univertity, Vidyanagar. 
lColhapur-416004, on or before J5ih 
Septeirdsefa 1973, 

U5HA ITHAPE 
REGISTRAR 


meat bcnelits as udmlxsihtc liudcr ihc 
rules in force from limc to time. 

Qualificaiions 

la) For Professorship 

A schobi of eminence. 

Indei^ndenr published Hork id' high 
standard and experience of teaching 
post-graduate c)a.s.sc.s and gttiding iv- 
Jicarch Tor u consiclerahlc jkmukI desii'- 
abJe. 

(b) For Readership 

Gs>ml ac-ijcmic record with a lii.vi 
or high sccjn.l class Master's IX'grec in 
ihc subject concerned u iih a Doctor's 
degree or equivalent published work.. 

Independent publi.shed work (in addi¬ 
tion to the published work mcniioncu 
u^vc) with .'ll least 5 years teaching 
experience in Honours. Posl-gr.'iduaiv 
classes c.«Ewniial. 

Non: For Profcssorslup in Business 
Economics, candidates .spcciPit.ved in 
cither of Ihc disciplines. Commerce or 
Economtc.s. will be eligible. 

Spedaliaatioiis for Readerships: 

For Commerce 

I, Personnel Mani^ment and Indus¬ 
trial Relations; 2. Environ¬ 

ment & Policy; 3. Org^isaiion Theory 
4. Taxaiion/Taxaiion Laws. S. Statistics 
and Quantitative Methcxls. 

For Business EcoaomicB i 

1. Operations Rc a ea td t or Econo¬ 
metrics; 2. ManagarialtHi^cc, Accoun- 
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Opinions expressed in the articles and I 
reviews are individual and da not 
necessarily reflect the policies of 
the Board 

Editor ; A^fni Kimmr 


Sports Medicine 

The recent death of Jarnail Singh at Ludhiana while 
running the cross country race has shocked everybody. The 
cross country meet was arranged during the worst possible 
season of the year but more deplorable is the fact that no medi* 
cal aid was readily available on the spot. The Railway Medical 
OfTicer and his staff in spite of their best efforts could not save 
the patient as he was brought too late to the hospital. The pre¬ 
cious life could have been saved if adequate precautions had 
been taken and sport doctors were available for athletes. There 
is no denying the fact that our athletes are not given the right 
advice about their diet before such a meet. Nor is their medical 
check up done thoroughly at regular intervals. A time has 
come when our athletes should be given adequate medical pro¬ 
tection and sports medicine should be given due recognition. 

In the western countries sports medicine has long been re¬ 
cognised as a medical speciality and the sports physicians play 
a vita! role in putting the athletes in top physical condition and 
sending them back to the arena in the shortest possible time in¬ 
case of a mishap. Most of the American universities have a 
team of physicians specialised in sports medicine to look after 
the university athletes. Plenty of research work has been done 
on the dilferent aspects of sport medicine. Besides treating in¬ 
juries in the shortest possible time the physicians try to rehabili¬ 
tate them as early as possible. Though the sports medicine 
continues to be the oldest scientilicaJly investigating held it has 
vastly developed into a regular science only recently. We have 
not paid much attention to this medico-biological science. 
Except in socialistic countries, where sports and games are 
compulsory in colleges and factories, there is no set up of uni¬ 
form theory of sport or planned scope of physical education, 
especially in under-developed and developing countries like India 
in the held of sports science. Initially veteran athletes doubted 
the authority of doctors helping in the selection of teams but ft 
has been proved on the basis of the recently concluded Olympic 
games that sports doctors have a leading part in guiding and 
planning of national teams. 

The clients of sports medicine are no longer top athletes. 
Some sports doctors work in rehabilitation team. Others are 
consult^ by health authorities in planning exercise programmes 
for citizens of all ages. Sports medicine should attract eminent 
medical men. renowned scientists, physical education!^, 
physiologists, psychologists, dieticians, coaches, athletes, sports 
journalists and sports administrators. The recent organisation 
of Indian Association of Sports Medicine is to be welcomed in 
this context. The All India Council of Sports has done well in 
recognising lASM as the scientific body dealing with sports 
medicine. 



PLANNING. PROGRAMMING 

AND 

BUDGETING SYSTEM 
FOR 

HIGHER EDUCATION 


C. B. PADMANABHAN 


Higher education in India has developed at a 
furty rapid pace and it now consists of 71 univer¬ 
sities having a total of 1.33,703 students. Direct 
expenditure on universities in 1967-68 was 
Rs. 37,77.62.849 cn higher education and every 
Stale Govemmoit is devoting considerable portion 
of^ their budgets to higher education. But the 
univmties are not in a sound position. The 
deficits in thdr budgets have frequently come up 
for comments. The colleges also are in an equally 
diffic^t situation. It therefore becomes necessary 
to think of raising more resources for hifdier edu- 

Prof. C.B. FadmanaUnn ii working as Economisi at National 
Staff Orilege for Educational Planners and Adminisiraiors, 
NewD^. 


cation and also make more efficient use of the 
existing resoureds. 

The scarcity of resources for higher education 
is not limited to developing countries like India. 
Even a developed country like tJ.S.A. has been 
passing throi^h financial crisis in hifj^er education 
and a committee on higher education has suggested 
measures for making more effective use of the 
available resources. Btfore the setting of financial 
crisis in higher education, the department of 
defence in U.S. has been practising a new kind 
of budgeting whidi will ensure among other things 
an efficient use of the available resources. En¬ 
couraged by the success at the ddfence department, 
the new form of budgeting was extended to other 
departments in 1965. At present apart from other 
departments, in education about .30% of the col¬ 
leges and universities are using the new form of 
budgeting called Planning, Programming and 
Budding Systems (PPBS). It is worthwhile to 
cons^er the .suitability of this new .system in the 
current Indian setting. 

What b PPBS? 

It is a management technique. It adopts a 
sy*aems approach to the Planning. Programming 
and Budgeting System. A sy'slem approach is again 
one which ha.s been advocated and applied by 
modem managers for planning ihc work of anv 
organisation in industry and it is claimed that it 
can be extended lo universities, colleges and 
schools. Es.sentially it begins by defining as clearly 
and precisely as pi>5sib1e the obieclives to be 
sought. It then prcK'ced.s to identify the different 
ways in which these obieclives might be attained. 
It weighs the relative advantages and disadvantages 
of each of the ways so as to select the most effec¬ 
tive. feasible and economical one taking into 
account the available inputs in the form of man¬ 
power, materials etc. It then adopts the process— 
the method, technologists and organisations which 
together produce the desired outputs. The outputs 
are the results actually achieved. 

The L’niversity of Sussex has adopted such an 
approach to its activities. Every year the organi- 
^tion of the university is discussed with the parti¬ 
cipation of all concerned in a stnictured form and 
that structure of organisation will continue only 
for one year. The delviition of the systems approach 
^ows that it can be adopted for looking at the 
university as a whole (system) or any departmental 
activity within it (sub-system). 


In one sense planning ha.s been going on in 
.some way or the other. Planning is de&ted by 
Mr. Y. I^r *"as the process of preparing a set of 
decisions for action in the future directed at 
achieving goals by optional means.** Under PPBS. a 
system approach will be adopted for planning. 
Such a process of frianniog has naturally a long¬ 
term horizon and it will ^ into long tenn consi¬ 
derations relating to a university. Again to quote 
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the practice of_ University of Sussex^ it calls it 
strategic f^anning. Compared to a plan, a pro¬ 
gramme has a fihorter focus of time. When the 
Ian is conver^ into an operational one (as the 
ussex University calls it) it is called a pTOgramme. 
The budget is die annual plan expressed in flnan- 
ctal terms and measured in suitable units of mea^ 
surement. Though we have made frequent rder- 
ence to Sussex Universities. 30% pf the educational 
institutions in U.S. and number of institutions in 
U.K. have already switched over.Jo this approach 
and to this process of budgeting. It has to be 
pointed out that this involves not merely a change 
in the format of the budget but a change in the 
approach. In U.K. eight universities were recently 
brought together to set up teams and work on this 
new kind of management device by organisation 
for economic cooperation and development. 

Shortcomings of the existing budgets 

The budget, as they are now prepared by 
universities and colleges are called line item 
budgets where the expenditure is classified on the 
hasi.s of the objects on which they arc incurred 
like e.g. the pay of teachers and ministerial staff 
etc. For the purpose of teaching which is one of 
the major functions of u univei^ity expenditure 
lias to be incurred on the pay of teachers, the equip¬ 
ment needed like the blackboard, chalk pieces etc. 
in the classriHim. To identify the items of expen¬ 
diture incurretl on teaching one has to wade through 
dilTercnt parts of a budget. Secondly the expen¬ 
diture is classilied into plan and non-plan or deve¬ 
lopmental and non-developmcnial. The dcvelopoien- 
lal expenditure of one plan automatically becomes 
the ncm-plan expenditure of the succeeding plan. 
I'hirdly expenditure is incurred on various prog¬ 
rammes and it is not easy to identify and allocate 
all items of expenditure relating to a single pro¬ 
gramme. Consequently cost per student is difficult 
to calculate and hence not taken into account in 
watching the progress of expenditure. 

In contrast, the PPBS seeks to think in terms 
of all expenditure needed for a given programme 
of a .scheme. Even (he preparation of a .scheme 
or programme will be done on the basis of system 
approach within every programme like e.g.. teach¬ 
ing. there will be sub-programme elements like 
leaching <if Economics or Socitdogy. Even brforc 
a programme is recommended for inclusion in a 
budget alternatives will have to be thought of and 
on the basis of expected cost and benefits arising 
out alternative methods of achieving the obiec- 
live, they have to be included in the budget. It is 
at the stage of co a sidcratioB of aHei uativ es foi 
aduevii^ a given objective that tiie gieatest poten- 
tiafity exists for imiiroving decisioa making In the 
6eld of budgeting for bi^er educatkML In order 
U> get the best results congelation should be 
given to the carkul preparatimi of programme 
drawing on the available expertise freely and more 
use will have to be made of data relating to the 
uni t cost and measurement of work load of all 
categories of persons. 


Relevance of the PPBS to Indian sUontioD 

Ttere is no inhibiting factor in Indian situation 
to make PPBS in effective. It will however be neces¬ 
sary to adopt a new format of the budget for our 
universities. 

Pre-requisites 

There are same pre-requisites needed for its 
^option in India. In fact even in developed coun¬ 
tries though PPBS has been introduced since 1%S 
there are persons who feel that a lot more resear^ 
is needed before a success can be made of PPBS 
in universities, colleges and schools. These argu¬ 
ments are applicable in India as well. For mtam- 
pie that is the difference in learning outcome aris¬ 
ing out of different teacher pupil ratio. Under 
PPBS a number of ratios like the teacha* pupU 
ratio, teacher classroom ratio, have to be 
for projecting the future resource r^uirement and 
also for working out the alternative approaches 
for realising a given objective. In any case enrol¬ 
ment projections for a long time in the future are 
essentia). Evidenlally these cannot be merely pro¬ 
jections on the basis of past trends. Critical factors 
influencing the choice of courses of studies by 
parents and their children will have to be taken 
into account. Models will be very helpful for this 
purpose and computers also are essential. 

We can use the following as a simulation model 
for preparing the budget of a university in a year 
(in fact this model has been successfully used by 
the University of Copenhagen):— 

1. Prepare a student flow model which will give 
for each year in the last say 10 years, the distribu¬ 
tion of students among the faculties, levels of 
study and number of drop-outs and graduates. 
With the help of this model co-efTidents can be 
worked out fen* graduation rate and drop out rate. 

2. Generally the sizes of classes and number of 
hours per dass can be determined in advance. On 
the basis of this and on the basis of the distribution 
of the student population calculated in student 
flow model work out the need for teaching. At 
each level we calculate the number of classes and 
by multiplying this number with the number of 
hours pei* dass per week we get an estimate of the 
total need for teaching. 

3. The leaching capadty of the university depends 
on the number of teachers and their distribution 
among the faculties. On the basis of the student 
teacher ratio, we can calculate the number of 

teachers. On the same basis we can also calculate 
the number of teadiers. On the same basis wa 
can dso calculate the number of administraton 
and technical assistance needed. 

4. When the number of teachers, administrators, 
^hoical assistance and others are calculated and 
their salaries are also known it is possible to cal¬ 
culate the budget. 
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THE UMIVERSITV AND lll=ELOy|IG EqUCATIQN 


KAMALINI H. BHANSALI 


The idea that education ends with the securing of 
a degree is untenaUe in these days of expanding 
knowledge and widening horizons of Inritiag. 
Today it is not feasible to confine educational acti¬ 
vity witUo the four walls of educational institntions, 
nor it h advisable for universities to restrict their 
responsibility merely to their formally registered 
students. A university has to go out and extend its 
services to the community. In this sense the pro¬ 
gramme of Continuing Education is a vital additional 
function of all seats of higher learning. It envisages 
to cover education of all adults, vocational and non- 
vocational training as also liberal and non-liberal 
courses. 

Though in different countries continuing educa¬ 
tion start^ with different purposes, there has been 
one common goal, namely, to take the university to 
the community. It has been realised that if the 
universities do not have contacts at the gross-root 
level, they will not function as the nerve-centres of 
society and will continue to remain i\ory lowers. It 
is undoubtedly true that there are several agencies 
which can contribute considerably to the spread of 
the programme of continuing education. However, 
universities have an important role to play in this 
direction and hence all facilities for this activity 
should be provided. Adults need to have not merely 
infonnation but an analytical approach to informa¬ 
tion. A university with its various facilities can do 
this job more adequately and efficiently. Rccogins- 
ing the new dimension of the function of universi¬ 
ties, the SNDT Women's University also took up 
the programme of continuing eduction with special 
emphasis on the needs of women. 

CoBtteanic Edocation at Cite Women's University 

The SNDT Women's University has been working in 
the cause of women’s education for more than 50 years 
to meet the needs of women in different directions. 
The university has always strived to spread its facilities 
to as large number as possible, through permitting 
private studies, teaching- through regional languages 
and other means, right from its inception. Conti¬ 
nuing Education is one more way to reach out to 
larger sections of women. An advisory committee 
has been appointed to prepare a scheme for estab¬ 
lishing a Centre for Continuing Education for Life 
Long Learning. 

The programme for the establishment of such a 
centre was finalised after consulting representatives 
of selected women’s organisations and associations 
in the city. 

The representatives while welcoming the new 
progimme of the university felt that it should not 

The Aotboris the Registrar of the SNDT Womefi*! 
Univcfsty, Bombay. 


only be geared to the needs of woman as a wife and 
mother, but also as worker and citizen. 

In order to comply with the suggestions, it was 
decided that the objectives to be drawn should be in 
relation to this need and hence they were laid down 
primarily with a view to 'widen horizons' through 
extension lectures, group discussions, seminars, study 
circles, short courses and simitar programmes. The 
second aim was to give short-term diploma courses 
or certificate or inservice or orientation programmes 
to meet the needs of professional groups. The third 
aim was to help those who had left studies to pick 
up the threads once more to join the main stream of 
education. The last aim was to conduct research in 
related fields. 

ACTIVITIES 
Extension Lectures 

Keeping this role of the university in view the 
department has so far organised a number of Exten¬ 
sion Lecture Series as under in three languages, 
namely, English, Gujarati and Marathi, which are 
also the media of instruction at the university. 


S. No. Theme 

Medium 

No. of 
Sessions 

Duration 

1. 

As your child 





grows up 

English 

6 

15 days 

2. 

A Helping the 
adolescent into 
(he adult world 

English 

5 

7 days 

2. 

B 

English 

4 

fi days 

3. 

Drug addiction 

English 

3 

5 days 

4. 

A How to help the 
adolescents 

Gujarati 

4 

8 days 

4 

B 

Gujarati 

4 

8 days 

5. 

Issues faced by 
modern women 

Gujurair 

3 

7 days 

6. 

Some aspects of 
family life 

Gujarati 

5 

10 days 

7. 

Some 

Marathi 

5 

8 days 

8. 

Understanding the 
adolescents 

Marathi 

5 

13 days 

9. 

Understanding 

yourself and others English 

8 

14 days 

10. 

Women in 40s 

English 

4 

5 days 

11. 

We and the world 
of our grown up 
children 

English 

3 

3 days 


All the programmes had a great impact on 
society. As will be noted from the selection themes, 
the main concern and anxiety of mothers today is to 
understand the child in the diffeient phases of its 
grewth. Though awareness of the behavioural 
trends of children at different stages helps parents to 
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undervtand and assist their children in a more cons¬ 
tructive way in a rapidly chafing society. The 
second important area of Iceen Interest and concern 
was related to different types of relationships within 
the family, as the understanding of these above con¬ 
tributed to improved family living and in maintain¬ 
ing family equilibrium. Besides these two areas of 
interest, other areas of interest which can be listed, 
related to educational problems, sex-education, 
status of women, appreciation counes and the tike. 
Specific themes to meet the immediate needs con¬ 
cerned, topics like drug addiction, women in forties 
and so on. 

Anelrsif o# eAi( 


involves social, psychological, health and legal 
aspects, tfence, all these were discussed. Greater 
stress was placed on the practical side of the prob¬ 
lem to develop a sound philosophy of family living 
geared to personal and social aspiration of the 
individual to make the family a stable social unit in 
Indian society. 

professional programmes 

The institutions of the university organised pro¬ 
fessional certificates and short-courses fbr faculty 
members, school teachers and librarians. These also 
met with an encouraging response. 

iloBB) level of perlkipfists 


CduCBtionil Extmtion Lecture Series Nos. 


Qualifieaiions 

No. 

I 

No 

2.A 

No. 

2-b 

No. 

3 

No. 

4.A 

No. 

4-8 

No. 

5 

No 

6 

No. 

7 

No. 

8 

No. 

9 

No. 

10 

No. 

11 

Total 

% 

Upio S.S.C, 

34 

22 

25 

4 

87 

45 

65 

74 

18 



24 

14 

452 

22 n 

Under Gniduaics 

24 

1.1 

21 

36 

23 

29 


38 

14 

74 

17 

28 

20 

367 

J7-95 

Graduaics 

muQi 

46 

34 

62 

39 

10 

24 

24 

12 

49 

52 

51 

54 

514 

2514 

Post Cnuliiaics 

25 

3.1 

32 

42 

38 

4 

19 

12 

— 

18 

31 

37 

36 

327 

m 

Diploma Holders 

I-' 

7 

12 

3 

12 

20 

24 

27 

3 

24 


14 

16 

194 

9-50 

No response 


8 

$ 

IK 

47 

14 

28 

12 

3 


5 

11 

10 

190 

9 30 

Total 

181 

129 

129 

165 

246 

122 

190 

187 

50 

195 

1.15 

165 




Analysts of activity status of partkipanfs 


ProfeMion 


Extension Lecture Series Nos. 



No. 

I 

No. 

2-A 

No. 

2-« 

No. 

3 

No. 

4-A 

No. 

4-B 

No. 

5 

No, 

6 

No. 

7 

No. 

8 

No. 

9 

No. 

10 

No. 

11 

Total 

% 

Sluclcnt.s 

6 

1 

I 

21 

6 

22 

— 

II 

— 

— 

5 

2 

27 

102 

4-99 

Working 

70 

47 

68 

72 

49 

28 

45 

39 

9 

49 

60 

50 

56 

642 

31-4] 

Housewives 

88 

71 

45 

56 

120 

32 


103 

22 

117 

47 

88 

46 

955 

46 72 


Retired ~ I 1 8 — 4 2 10 2 3 8 46 2-25 

Noraipoirse 17 9 14 9 7J 32 25 30 17 19 21 22 J3 299 14 63 

Touti 181 129 129 I6.i 246 122 190 187 50 I9S 135 165 150 2044 100 00 


The partjeipanfs->A clJentcle analysis 
It would be interesting to note the trend of the 
professional level and raucational level of the parti¬ 
cipants who attended the above series. 

The majority of the participants are educated arc 
from the category of housewives. This is a happy 
sign as it reveals the eagerness and concern on the 
part of women to get enlightened on subjects relating 
to children and the family, so as to make their 
relationship and understanding better with others. 
Short-term course 

A short-term course of six weeks duration on 
Family Living was organised. The primary purpose 
of this course was to cover the various facets of 
family living, which would be helpful in strengthening 
the positive values of family living and healthy 
personality development. Healthy family life 


Tbe continuing education programme at the 
university, whether in the form of extension lectures 
or professional or short-term courses indicated cer¬ 
tain salient features which helped the organisers 
evaluate tbe programme. Firstly, the involvement 
by experts, not only substantially helped to sustain 
the interest of the participants, but also provided 
them with deeper scientific understanding. The 
readiness with which the experts agreed to associate 
themselves with the programme showed their deep 
commitment to the community and society at large. 

The scope of each of the series and course and the 
framework of the short-term course were planned by 
committees of experts from the different faculties of 
the university and an inter-disciplinary approach, 
right from the planning to the implementation stage, 
requires to be underscored. 
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tliis being a ntff experience for ntxny partiei- 
paa^ folders containing detailed programmes, diaries 
for jotti^ down points and talcing notes, a glosary 
of t^nical words, a specialty prepared bibliography 
on the relative topics, and similar material were 
distributed during each series. These prepared hand¬ 
outs were greatly appreciated by the participants 
and were of great use to them. 

Films, demonstrations and exhibitions, wherever 
possible, were arranged to give a practical orienta¬ 
tion to the programme. 

A list of the community resources available in the 
city, such as child guidance clinics, vocational 
guidance centres, speech therapy clinics and family 
counselling agencies were prepared and circulated to 
the participants to acquaint them with the avail¬ 
ability of professional help in the city. 

The participants were given the facility of being 
temporary members of the University Library and 
foreach series selected literature relating (o the topic 
was set aside for their perusal. 

Special hours were kept in all the series for 
questions and discussions. Cyclostyled material on 
some of the series and the short-term course were 
distributed to the participants. These summaries 
were extremely helpful as reference material for re¬ 
capitulation and gave then a greater insight into 
topics discussed by the experts. It also helped the 
participants, who were mostly women, to discuss the 
points with their husbands or members of their 
family, thereby arousing the interest of a larger 
group and extending the programme to the homes. 

Open sessions and smaller group discussions were 
organised in some series which enabled the partici¬ 
pants to get a wider perspective of Che su bject by 
opening up channels of communication. 

An effort was made to expose the group to differ 
rent techniques like lecture and discussion, panel 
discussion, demonstration and discussion, lecture and 
films, case presentation, symposium, etc. 

A get-together was arranged at the end of eveiy 


series to give ad opportunity to the participants to 
informally meet each other and the speaker. This 
also provided an opportunity to several of them for 
discussion with the speakers about their personal 
problems which they could not speak out op^y. 

Some of the extension kclure series were evaluat¬ 
ed on the basis of the questionnaires, specifically pre¬ 
pared for the purpose and suggestions invited have 
served a very meaningful purpose in planning future 
programmes. 

This university, besides its traditional functions of 
transmitting knowledge, imparting training and con¬ 
ducting research has involved itself with the com¬ 
munity and has endeavoured to develop a programme 
of continuing education to begin with, through 
extension lecture series and short-term courses. 
Nearly 2,000 persons attended the course during the 
last 2 years and the average attendance was about 
76%. The topics were primarily related to the 
areas of concern to women. The sessions were gene¬ 
rally held at a time found to be most suiuble to the 
housewives who were interested in making the most 
fitiitful use of it. All the local colleges associated 
with the university were kept in constant touch with 
the programme of continuing education and the 
participation of the faculty members was encouraging. 
The programme started with extension lectures and 
it was felt that in the beginning ii would be useful 
to give a broad and solid foundation to it through 
extension courses, on which gradually more specia¬ 
lised and specific courses could be built up. 

It is gratifying to note that several departments 
of the university cooperated whole-heartedly to make 
the programme worthwhile and useful and considered 
the pragramme, undertaken under continuing educa¬ 
tion as their own and were actively interested and 
involved in it to Che minutest detail. The spontane¬ 
ous cooperation of the teaching faculty and the 
assistance of the university staff members extended to 
the programme, whenever necessary, also went a long 
way in organising the programme successfully. 


**A probe into this non-existent 
college which has received massive 
financial aid and university recog¬ 
nition would be ill—advised 
because we both hold degrees 
from it..." 
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The Mysore Universities Bill 1973 


N. RAJAGOPALA RAO 


University in India, ever since the times of found> 
ing of the provincial universities have been treated 
generously and even the alien government set a 
self-denying standard in matlers of control and 
intervention. Excepting a few instances of attempt¬ 
ed governmental interference, self-government of a 
university was well established by tradition and 
practice. But universities in post-independent 
India are subject to much stress and strain. They 
have not been able to fully re-establish themselves 
and function in a truly independent way. The 
reactions may be many—the political tensions, 
economic distress, social pressure etc. But the result 
is that the State Governments are charry about 
university autonomy and are attempting to restrict 
its operational freedom. The footnotes to this are 
the amendments to (I) Osnmoia (2) Venkateswara and 
(3) Andhra University Acts. The Mysore Universi¬ 
ties Bill is only the latest and more comprehensive. 

What are the reasons for the introducing of a 
common Bill. >Vhy is it necessary? Who asked for 
the change? There has been no explanation so 
far by any responsible person. We may surmise 
from informal and semi-official leakages. That the 
three universities in the state are not functioning 
well and more, are financially wrcckless. Also they 
have failed to discharge their obligations to Society. 
B^ausc of their very non-evaluative nature, these 
are more accusations than well founded charges. 
Enough scope it present in each of University 
Acts, by way of general powers of the government 
to enquire into the conduct of universities. The 
university authorities are not charge sheeted for 
their acts of omission and commission except oblique 
references made occasionally what are the objective 
tests that could be employed? 

(i) The student population (ii) Explanation of 
teaching departments (iii) Publication (iv) Research 
papers (v) Promotion of Kannada Language (vi) 
Liaison activities with industry and trade etc. On 
any of these counts, the achievements of M.K. and 
B are high both quantitatively and qualitatively. 

II 

Like any other live institution, a university is 
founded in response to certain regional socio-cultural 
forces. Each has its historical setting which has given 
its present momentum and direction. In way very 
university has its destiny. It is in this framework 
of regional and historical ffictors that a university 

This Paper was presented at Mysore Semhur on 
Uoiwsities Bill 


finds its natural expression and freedom, and praise. 
The University of Mysore founded neatly sixty years 
ago has the unique distinction of having a succes¬ 
sion of einjnen t man in the field of letters, science 
and administration as its Vice-Chancellors. Even so 
its produguous output in Kannada. 

Similarly the Karnatak University was founded 
as a result of the decision of erstwhile Bombay 
government to found regional Universities in 
Karnatak, Maharashtra and Gujarat. Its democra¬ 
tic set-up has been so native to it that in these 
nearly 23 years of its founding its performance is 
rated high by competent educationists. Similarly 
the metropolitan University of J^ngalore had a 
survive all the jerks and jealousies of a compact 
urban community, before it became mature and 
found its genius. Thanks to its present Vice- 
Chancellor. 

Suppressing the genius of the Universities in the 
State, why the common Act for all in as understand¬ 
able as it is perplexing. We should note that the bill 
is not an anvmdmeni to the existing act but is a new 
replacement. Death sentences are passed on the 
existing universities. All the universities under the 
Bill will be new. Univ'ersifies are to build all from 
the beginning. 

HI 

The enumeration of the senate, academic council, 
the syndicate, the vice-chancellor etc., and the powers, 
composition and funclions are a mere organisational 
confirmity and no serious thought has been given 
to them as it was not the intention of the framers 
to treat the several bodies more charitably. Even 
if it be said that the traditional set-up of university 
cannot meet the new challenges and involve itself 
completely in the new socio-ethical values of the 
country’, then the structure and composition of the 
several functionaries tlierein are neither conceived 
meaningfully nor expres.s the revolutionary forces. 
All the authorities of the university are stripped of 
their democratic and academic character and the 
officials of^'Vidhan Soudha*'are packed into them. 
It is common knowledge that the administrative 
class under any type of government behaves as an 
estate and a superior caste. It is to these high 
priests that we are handing over the temples of learn¬ 
ing. Nothing more is required to discourage experi¬ 
mentation, variety, frmom of expression and 
thought and funcUmental research and encourages 
conformity, routine, red tape and art of cultivation 
of licking the high up echelons. Bureaucracy is 
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firmly established in all the university bodies and 
also in the teaching and administrative departments. 
Because all the university employees are deemed to be 
*^servants of Govenunent'*. Truly servants of Govern* 
ment but masters of the people. Another implication 
of having the same officials on the university bodies of 
all the universities in the State has not been sufficiently 
elucidated. If the some departmental chief is a mem* 
her of the Senate or Academic Council or Syndicate 
of 4 or 5 universities how much the work of the 
department suffers. Rarely one can find them in 
h^quarters. The departmental chief becomes a 
touring senator or a syndic. He may outrival his 
departmental minister in this regard. Miracles are 
not performed by administrators and they add to the 
cost of the government. 

No man with honour and dignity and academic 
excellence, can accept the office of Vice-Chancellor, 
affer going through the proposed bill. - In the 
language of the Secretariat, he is a section head, sub¬ 
servient to the party bosses in the Government. 

Much criticism is focussed on the Office of Pro- 
Chancellor and his vast powers. The smallest man 
but with the largest shadow. Now here is there an 
instance of so much of powers over so many uni¬ 
versities fused in one single person, who is also the 
Minister of Education in the Government. What 
an amount of patronage he has to his party men! 
No wonder if (he Chief Minister hereafter keeps 
education portfolio to himself. The university 
comes rqilica of the party in power and an academic 
version of its notions of justice, liberty, equality and 
free knowledge. 

The Chancellor is a appellate authority and has 
power of intervention and can use his individual 
discretion is now reduced to an utter formality. He 
no more plays the role of the judge in matter of uni¬ 
versity mannagement. When shall we approach? The 
politically jaundiced look of Pro-Chancellor, the 
ineffective Vice-Chancellor who may just say go to 
Bangalore please. 

JV 

(J) A common Act all the universities with a 
similarity of composition and structure and powers 
is ill-conceived. If that be the case what is the justi¬ 
fication for different universities? One State Uni¬ 
versity with its headquarters in the Educational 
Secretariat can manage the postgraduate establish¬ 
ment in Mysore, Mangalore, Dharwar etc.! It is 
time saving, economical and more centralised. 

(2) The university hereafter ceases to be an ex¬ 
pression of freedom and democrat and becomes a con¬ 
formist. 

(3) The professional teacher is reduced to non-entity 
in the conduct of the university and becomes a ser¬ 
vant of Government 

(4) The nativity in the growth of Universities is 
tampered with and mechanical element is introduced, 


(5) The sense of legitimate pfide of each univer¬ 
sity and its alumioi responsible for comndeship and 
fellowship is reduced to dust, 

V 

The Senate and the Academic Council must have 
full representative of Professors and Postgraduate 
Departments, Principals of Degree Colleges and 
representatives of teachers and the Student 
Community in addition to Chambers of Commerce, 
Industry and Agriculture, Literary Bodies etc. 
The Syndicate, the Cabinet of the University, much 
have a preponderatJy and academic majority as 
the University Commission long back suggested. 

The Vice-Chancellor must continue to be the Head 
of the University, he is at present providing academic 
leadership and vision to (he University. The mode 
of selection of Vice Chancellor in each of the universi¬ 
ty should continue to be different as at present. 1 would 
even present a vciy unorthodox procedure, at least 
for one of the universities, namely, the Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor may be elected from a panel prepared by the 
Syndicate by all the university teachers. Alternative¬ 
ly, the Seniormost Professor of the University must 

normally be made the Vice-Chancellor clauses rela¬ 
ting to Pro Chancellor must be removed totally, 
powers of supervision, inspection etc., must be vest¬ 
ed with the Chancellor and exercisable in his indivi¬ 
dual discretion and not at the behest of the e.xccu- 
live. 

The constitution of MSU particularly in the teach¬ 
ing cadres takes aw'ay the right of appointment from 
the university to public service commission and hence 
national mobility of teachers, short term assignments, 
visiting lecturerships etc. which is all part of univer¬ 
sity administration comes to an end. The net result is 
no original research can be conceived nor executed 
to the finish. The teachers union, the professors are 
opposed to on US. In the administrative cadres, 
limited transfers may be considered. Expedient, more 
so in the financial wing. 

The principle of student representative must be 
considered to be extended on sports committees, ex¬ 
tension studies committees etc. In fact a small coun¬ 
cil of students may be thought out with the Vice- 
Chancellor as the President. The faculty constitution 
is redundant if the Board of Studies are active and 
hence it may be dispensed with. 

University Vs. Govemmeiit 

This is a wrong posture. It shows the amount 
of mistrust prevailing in some quarters. University 
autonomy nowhere implies severance of Slate control 
or even right of Government to intervene in particu¬ 
lar situations. But the claim that because the Govern¬ 
ment plays large sum of money to maintenance of 
university and therefore is entitled to the managonent 
of university is not logically well-founded. 

The economic administration of a department or 
corporation is fundamentally different from academic 
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adininiBtratioji, where formal rules and procedures are 
at a djscouht and informal decisions and discussions 
are mere influencing. The present arrogalion of powers 
to the Government and that it is the society is fraught 
with pernicious consequences and foreshadows the 
peiillous days ahead for democratic freedom and 
expression. 

A governmental support should not be made an 
occasion for subservience to it, which is had ethics and 
certainly not good economic management. The ins¬ 
tance of A. Mukherjee persuading the Senate of Cal¬ 
cutta University to refuse to accept State grants on 
its terms may be recalled with gratitude and reverence. 

This is the greatest crisis in the history of the 
university which I have witnessed during a period of 
34 vears. The conditions proposed were described as 
of slavery. 

A University coordinating agency 

For the State with powers of stimulation, coordi¬ 
nation and financial support and advise may be better 
suited to influence the universities in the Slate. The 
Government cun indirectly control higher education 
than undertaking to do it itself. 

roacliKion 

All earlier attempts of Slate control of University 
in the country pule into insignificance when compared 
U) Mysore Universities Dill 1973. It is all the more 
js uDforSun^iie m it is ihst si Stale Legis¬ 

lature in ihc Silver Jubilee year of Independence 
should have ventured to legislate on the proposed 
lines in ihc Bill. I humbly submit that the univer¬ 
sities arc fully aware of the dynamics of change. Us 
need and implications. Hence Che issue between 
legislature and the university unless it is an indication 
of a wider change in political climate as prophesied 
by some and proposed by some others, is a false one. 
The legislative imperialism is cutting the roots of our 
constitutional and social federalism. To sum up: 

(i) The existing structure of the Universities of 
Mysore. Knrnalak and Bangalore be continued with 
minimal changes to give more representation to tea¬ 
chers and students 

(ii) Periodic reports of their working be given 
to Government. 

<iii) In matters of afliliation of colleges, (he 
proposals of a committee presided over by the Di¬ 
rector of Collegiate Education or the Secretary, 
Education over the Enquiry Committee must be bind¬ 
ing both to Government and University. 

An integrated society has to be built from (he 
ideas and techniques and source of dedicated work 
discriminated from the university alone. It is a time 
consuming process and it shall not be confused with 
a total society. The Government is a Government 
of the present but a University is a Government of 
the future. 

The Bill may be kept in abeyance till the UGC 
and the Minister of Education, Government of India 
and the public opinion is able to expmss its opinion. G 
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C. HANOSCHUH 


HOW TO IMPflOVE TEXTBOOKS 

FOR 

VOCATIONAL TRAININO 


Vocationa! iraining is still widely considered as a 
field of education meant for those unht for higher 
studies. This negative criterion is supposed to help 
in selecting canditaies and in planning curricula 
for vocational training. The only educational actU 
viiy which really deserves the name seems to be 
Academic Education. Therefore other educational 
activities try to retain as many features of academic 
programmes as possible. 

Textbooks for university courses should not be the 
model for textbooks meant for vocational training. 
This becomes quite obvious, once the fact is recognis¬ 
ed that there are values in vocational education inde¬ 
pendent of those for academic education. Besides 
the training in a particular set of skills, vocational 
education can be given an insight into the reasons 
for certain procedures and techniques, discuss alter- 
naii>’es and try to develop the ability of finding solu¬ 
tions independently. All knowledge impart^ can 
be and should be related to a particular work situa¬ 
tion; there is no need to teach *pure* or abstract 
science to vocational trainees. 

Ways of Presentatioa 

An important change in the presentation of infor¬ 
mation in textbooks for vocational training was ini¬ 
tiated about 20 years ago. The most striking fea- 
lure of this new kind of textbooks was the important 
role given to illustrations. A traditional book for 
motor mechanics would have given an exhaustive 
description of all the parts of a motor car, and just 
to make sure that there was no misuuderstand- 
iog about the difference between a crankshaft and 
a cramshaft, a photo of line drawing of these 
parts would have been added. In the new type 
of book, the author presented informatii.m about 
the crankshaft, mainly with a picture, giving only 
supplemetary information through the text. This 
meant that the illustration had the same importance, 
as a medium of presenting information, as the text. 
The development had become possible through a 
considerable advancement In printing technology. 

Once the author has recognised that he has a 
choice in the medium of presentation, he has to de¬ 
cide on which information should preferably be given 
in the form of written text and which by graphical 
means. Ofcourse, he may be restricted by certaia 
limits set for the cost of production or he may not 
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find an artist who can give him the kind of picture 
he would like to have. But the fact should bs acc^t- 
ed that a graphical presentation can be more suited 
to convey certain feature or concepts. 

The first demand on the written luJtcrial in a 
book for vocational education is sim.ole language, 
using colloquial terms or the simplest technics! terms 
available. The structure of a particular chapter 
should be independent of the structure of aca jemic 
texts. There is no need to begin the chapter with 
definitions or terms of references. You can very well 
write about a motor car without giving a definition. 
In fact the matter gets rather complicated iT you try 
to define a motor care. Normally the concept of a 
technical object is not better clarified hccuuie you 
have succeeded in finding the correct delniiion. 

As a rule, in these kinds of textbooks, informilion 
based on the experience of the reader should be 
presented first and generalisations should follow. The 
emphasis doei not have to be a logically or scieiitillc- 
ally correct development of ideas, but should be on a 
de^ription which develops unknown fucLs or con¬ 
cepts from experience or previous knowledge. 

Natwe of IllastratioBs 

The illustntioncan become aa independent source 
of information, conveying its message more effectively 
than the text. In order to achieve this the picture 
should be presented according to the following 
principles; (I) Only one item or concept should 
normally be illustrated in a picture, li may bs desir¬ 
able to present in a wheel assembly of a motor car 
the bearing and the brake, but then separate pictures 
for both items should be given in addition. (2) Only 
essential features of object should be .shown with a 
high degre: of abstraction. In most cases a drawing 
would 1^ preferred to a photograph. (3) The picture 
should not be too small. (4) Reference numbers of 
letters should be preferr^ to the use of words with¬ 
in the illustration. (S) The use of colour improves 
the dariiy of an illustration considerably. 

Materials for vocational training recently develop¬ 
ed in the Netherlands consist mainly of pictorial 
presentations and limits the text to nomenclature and 
a few explanations. These books can be bought with¬ 
out any text and the student writes the terms and expla¬ 
nations into his copy instead of taking notes in class. 
Where vocational courses are taught in the vernacu¬ 
lar. this would be a promising answer to (he problem 
of providing suitable textbooks in regional languages. 

(Courtesy Book Talk) 
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Prof. ShtT Sinsh., Vnion Minister of state for Agriculture with Dr. M.N. Obs, Director of Institute 
of Agricultural Research Statistics at the annual day. _ 


The Institute of Agricultural Research Statistics, 
New Delhi, has been doing pioneering rese^h 
work in the Agricultural Statistics since 1964. The 
Institute offers specialised training in agricultural 
and animal husbandry statistics both at the inservice 
level and the professional level. It also conducts 
training courses for research workers. 

Prof. Sher Singh, Union Minister of State for 
Agriculture, was the chief guest at the annual day 
of the Institute. In his inaugural address, he empba- 
Sfsed the need for accurate agricultural sUtistics in 
the planning of agricultural plans. He commended 
the contribution of the institute in conducting re¬ 
search in the techniques of collertion of data and 
interpretation of agricultural statistics. He was glad 
to know that the inslitutc is the only organisation 
in the country and possibly in the whole of Asia 
where facilities for training in agricultural statistics 
exist, fn India, there is a wide gap in the require¬ 
ment of agricultural statisticians and their availabi¬ 
lity. In the context of rapid development in the 
held of agricultural research, it has brome very 
necessary to strengthen such training activities. 


Agriculture is mainly an observational science. 
It is therefore essential that the observations are 
collected through agricultural experimentation 
according to sound statistical principles so that they 
can be interpreted in a valid way. Many of our 
projects are not receiving adequate statistical servic¬ 
ing. One of the reasons may be the inadequacy of 
trained statisticians. It is, therefore, necessary to 
strengthen such training activities and encourage the 
trainees to take up their activities in all parts of the 
country, particularly in the context of area research 
approach in agriculture. This would help not only 
in sound planning of the various projects but also 
to get the data analysed without delay. 

It would also be necessary to arrange regular ad- 
hoc and refresher training courses running for short 
periods like summer institutes and short—term courses 
lo suit special groups of research workers in colla¬ 
boration with the other agricultural and animal hus¬ 
bandry institutes at frequent intervals. 

Id addition to the classroom lectures, it is very 
much necessary that students are associated with 

(Cofitinued on page 15) 
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SEMINAR ON MYSORE UNIVERSITIES BILL 



... I 

Shri Devraj I Vi , Chic/ Minister of Mysore ttch/rcsxing tfte Seminar 


A seminar on Mysore Univenities Bill was orga* 
nised by the University of Mysore on July 29-30. 
1973. The two-day session v/as attended by Dr. KX. 
Shrimali, Vice-Chanellor of Banaras Hindu Univer¬ 
sity, SAn H. Narasimhaiah. Vice-Chanceffor of 
^Dgalore University, Education Commissioner of 
M>'sore Stare, Members of the Legislature. Repre¬ 
sentatives of the Karnatak University and the 
Indian Institute of Sciences, E)eans of Colleges and 
Members of the University Senates. 

Inauguarating the seminar, Mr. A.R. Badrinarayan, 
Mysore Education Minister, said that the 
Government had no intention to encroach on the 
university autonomy. The main objective in bringing 
the Universities Bill was to have a uniform Act for 
all the three universities in the State. In what form 
it would satisfy the interests of all concerned was the 
present problem. But there was no attempt to en¬ 
croach on the realms of the universities. The pre¬ 
sent bill was merely a draft skeleton, which had to 
be filled with flesh and blood, on the basis of dia¬ 
logue, discussions and suggestions. The Minister said 
that there have been criticisms about the administra¬ 
tion of Ihe universities on the floor of the legislature 
by the elected representative of the pieople and the 
government was answerable to the happenings in the 
universities. To this background, it became neces¬ 
sary to examine the question of university autonomy. 
The question was to what extent su^ autonomy 
should be givrn. The Miniser said that there should 
be CO room for politicking in the universities, as they 
were the great centres of learning. But universities 
have faiM to imbibe the ideals of giving the best 
to stiKlcnts. The Minister further said that the 
Government had sufficient support in the house and 
there would be no problem in adopting the bill m 
the present form but he personally felt that it should 
be placed before the people for their acceptance and 
for that he welcomed the holding of the seminar as 


it provided .-ui opportunity to have constructive 
criticisms. 

Prof. Javure Gowdu, the Vicc-Chanccllor of 
Mysore University, who presided over the .seminar, 
ot^rved that the present legislation undermined the 
conixpt of autonomy of the universities at its most 
basic level. He pleaded that the Slate Government 
should c.\ercise their power with restraint and uni¬ 
versities be allowed to function with dignity, self- 
respect and intellectual freedom. He said that the 
bill was a retrograde measure a.s it took away the 
flexibility and autonomy of the universities. He said 
it was saddening that the clock was sought to he put 
back at a time when universities all over the country 
were becoming more progressive and modern in out¬ 
look. The bill would also conflict with the recommen¬ 
dations of the Kothart and Gajendragadkur Com¬ 
mittees. 

Prof. Gowda said that he was not pleading that 
the State should have no control over the universities. 
Neither he would like the present visitorial powers 
of the Slate to go. As a matter of fact, it was possi¬ 
ble and desirable to ensure stale control over the uni¬ 
versities but such control should not lead to a stran¬ 
gulation of freedom of the universities. An attempt 
should also be made within the universities to lesson 
the degree of hierarchy and status consciousness, it 
was really ironical that when universities were looking 
inwards into themselves and were attempting to re¬ 
orient their internal structure, they should he faced 
with a threat that the autonomy might become a thing 
of the past. The universities had no intention of com¬ 
mitting academic harakari. They did not demand in¬ 
dependence from the state. But there should not be 
a donor-recipient relationship between the govern¬ 
ment and the universities. 

Prof. Gowda also criticised the bill for seeking to 
process the academic programmes through the Pro- 
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Chancellor. He said this would lead people flocking 
to education dep;irtnfient and approach the second 
division clerks for remedies. He appealed to the 
Govt, not to distrust the authorities in the univer¬ 
sities feeling that they repose confidence in officials. 

The Vice-Chancellor should have more powers to 
meet any emergency these days, if the Vice-Chancellor 
IS striped of his powers, as has been done in the bill, 
the administration of the university would become 
impossible in these days of unrest and indiscipline. 

Dr. K.. L. Shrimali, former Vice-Chancellor of 
Mysore University also criticised the provision for 
having a common bill for the three universities in the 
state. He said that each university was hiving its 
own tradition, identity and history. He was also 
against giving over-riding powers to the Pro-Chancel¬ 
lor . Dr. Shrimali said that if the government want¬ 
ed to put right the affairs of the universities, it could 
have appointed a commission before bringing in this 
drastic legislation. In his opinion, it was also wrong 
to make professors as government servants, and it was 
probably for the first time in the history of Indian 
education that such a drastic step was thought of. 

The valedictory address was given by the Chief 
Minister. Mr. I>cv Raj Urs. He said today most 
of the representatives of the people both inside and 
outside the legislature were asking for a uniform Act 
in respect of three universities in the state. The cry 
was there for a number of years. The State Univer¬ 
sities had different standards and set up. Even the 
fee structures differed remarkably and it led to alt 
sorts of problems for the government. With regard to 
the controversial aspect of the university autonomy, 
Mr. Urs said that the autonomy did not suppose 
creation of a slate within a slate. Thus the relation¬ 
ship between the state, university and legislature had 
been clearly defined. Keeping this in view, they had 
to conceive autonomy of the university which should 
no more make a stale within a stale but to be in 
overall subordination in certain spheres. He did not 
say that the legislature had knowledge of all univer¬ 
sities activities. Butin relation to matters of finance, 
proper utilisation of money and educational poli¬ 
cies, perhaps the legislature will have to have powers 
to inlcrvene. 

Referring to the visilorial powers, he said that the 
joint select comniiltce will be considering the matter 
for necessary modifications. But the Chief Minis¬ 
ter was against the continuation of three sets of col¬ 
leges—private university and government. He was 
even prepared to hand over all government colleges 
to the universities to end this anomaly. 

Giving the background for introducing the Univer¬ 
sities Bill, Mr. Urs said that sometimes ago Mr. 
Dharam Vir, (former Governor of Mysore, took the 
stand that as the Chancellor of the university, he 
was not bound by the advice of the council of Minis¬ 
ters and he did act on this principle. - This embara- 
sed the position of the government to certain extent. 
If the Chancellor were to take such a stand and re¬ 


fuse to comply with the advice of the Minister, then 
there would be difficulty. 

Mr. Urs further said where was the question of 
a^ountability of universities to the government 
which was the master and which provided funds. 
Perhaps this was the background in which it was 
sought to give more powers to the Pro-Chancellor 
in the bill. The concept of having the Pro-Chancel¬ 
lor was already there in the Mysore Universities Act 
and perhaps it was not (oaid in. other universities. 
If it was not found possible to give so much powers 
to the Pro-Chancellor, it can be reconsidered. But 
the government was interested in the overall control 
of the supervision and directorial powers. If this is 
achieved, it is not necessary to stick to the idea of 
giving more powers to the Pro-Chancellor. 

He further said that if the bill was not found ra¬ 
tional and logical and was not in the best interests 
of free, independent and autonomous characters of 
the universities and if it was likely to erode and af¬ 
fect the effectiveness of the universities, it was not 
advisable further to force it on the universities. 


DATA BANK 

(Continued from page fS) 

actual conduct of agricultural experiments and col¬ 
lection of data. Students* research can also be 
collaborative where the students of this institute can 
collaborate with the students in other disciplines of 
agriculture and animal husbandry so that they 
can get a chance to have a close look into the pro¬ 
blems in agriculture and other alli^ subjects on 
the one hand and on the other hand can help other 
'students by taking care of the designs for experiments 
and the analysis of data. 

In the context of fast expanding agricultural re¬ 
search a time has come when the computer service 
for agricultural research is essential. The lARS is 
having a computer since 1965 but it is not powerful 
enough to meet the increasing requirements of agri¬ 
cultural research. There is an urgent need for 
having a more powerful computer. 

The statistical aw’areness has recently increased 
greatly among agricultural scientists and others. 
Considerable amounts of statistical data are being 
collected. Much of these data is in the form of 
ancillary information collected alongwith the main 
series of data. It is necessary that these data are 
stored in a central place where they can be made 
available to various users by building what is called 
a Data Bank. Effective planning in our country 
particularly in agriculture is being handicapped due 
to lack of adequate statistical data. At the same 
time, lots of data remain unutilised because of lack 
of cany accessibility and absence of facilities for their 
interpretation. The creation of Data Bank will solve 
some of these problems. 
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FISHERIES UN1\'£RS1TY 


Dr. N.K. PanikkaTp Director. 
National Institute of OceanoKta- 
phy. lUetivered the Chandra 
Kala Hora Memorial Lecture of 
the Indian National Science 
Academy. During the course of 
his lecture* he said that our uni¬ 
versities and higher centres of 
learning are reluctant to accept 
new siibiects within their fold, 
particularly those subjects which 
are reckoned as applied o(f-slu>ois 
of the major disciplines. Tor- 
tunately this attitude is rapidly 
changirig and these few years 
have witnessed the emergence of 
several agricultural universities 
because it has been realised that 
a most important subiect like 
agriculture in all its aspects could 
not receive adequate attention in 
the hands of the traditional uni¬ 
versities. The most important in¬ 
dustry in India is Agriculture. 
We have accepted this change 
as necessary. Fisheries is like¬ 
wise dealt within a perfunctory 
manner in the new universities 
which have taken interest in this 
subject. We have found in 
many places a complete ignor¬ 
ance of lisherics research be¬ 
cause it Is often confused with 
researches on fish, their structure, 
development, physiology, beha¬ 
viour and many details whicli fail 
with the purview of zoological 
studies. 

In the new concept of functions 
ascribed to agricultural univer¬ 
sities, it is often envisaged that 
apart from agriculture, animal 
husbandry, and dairying should 
be legitimalely handled b>' the 
agricultural universities, as one 
compact approach towards high¬ 
er education, research, deve¬ 
lopment and exten.sion in the 
broadest sense in all aspects of 
land use. Some of the agricul¬ 
tural univenuiies have thought it 
fit to include fisheries also with¬ 
in their ambit. If all the facili¬ 
ties required are provided toge¬ 
ther with qualified teachers 
and equipment, there is probab¬ 
ly no harm in such an ap- 
moach but often what hat^>ens 
is that the subject gets relega¬ 
ted to a minor position. Recent¬ 
ly we have seen the opening of 


dsherics departments in the tra¬ 
ditional universities and in some 
of the agricultural universities. 
The really well equipped insti¬ 
tutions to impart instruction in 
hsheries and which have been 
discharging this function with 
great credit like the Central Ins¬ 
titute of Fisheries Education in 
Bombay, the Central Institute of 
Fisheries Coo|Kiatives in Cochin 

and the Training Centre in In¬ 
land Fisheries at Barrackpore. 
are not receiving recognition as 
university centres. 

Much confusion is now' being 
created by the mushroom growth 
of tisheries departments proclai¬ 
ming to give degrees without 
adequate provision for labora¬ 
tories. equipment and good 
teachers, h is not realised that 
the question of organizing and 
developing a marine fishing in¬ 
dustry as well as inland fish cul¬ 
ture is a comt^ex one in which 
the close intellcciual associativ'in 
of biologists, chemists, technolo¬ 
gists. engineers, and cconontisls 
are involved and the subject is 
broad-based enough calling for 
development of fisheries univer¬ 
sities. This has been succes.sful- 
ly carried out in Japan and a 
few other countries. If ut lea.si 
we have one National Fisheries 
University it should be po.ssible 
for all the inslilulions imparting 
instruction in this subject to be 
alTiliated to this, for teaching at 
degree, post-graduate and re¬ 
search level. This is probablv 
(he best .solution to the com¬ 
plex situation prevailing in our 
country if we are to keep our 
.standard.s of leaching reallv high 
and attract candidates of high 
intellectual calibre. 

In the same manner that ag¬ 
riculture has received a newer 
recognition through the emer¬ 
gence of agricultural universi¬ 
ties, a big step forward would 
be achiev^ by the federation of 
the dHTereni centres of teaming 
in fisheries and allied subjects 
into one connected system so 
that the status of teaching, re¬ 
search and higher learning in 
the subject will reach a high 
level of intellectual and industri¬ 
al proficiency. It is hopnl that 
in the years to come the sub¬ 


ject of fisheries tvhich has strong 
social objectives for food, em¬ 
ployment, and increased natio¬ 
nal income will be fostered and 
consolidated at educational cen¬ 
tres. bringing together physical, 
biological and social scientists, 
in the pursuit of knowledge rela¬ 
ting lo resources, development, 
conservation and utilization and 
the application of that know¬ 
ledge for Ihc giKxl of the nation. 


FIRST FARM POLYTECHNIC 


The first agricultural poly¬ 
technic is propi>scd to be .set up 
during the ciirreni financial year 
at Pondicherry. It will be ad¬ 
ministered by the Tamil Nadu 
Agricultural University a.s one 
of i\s constituent units. An 
expenditure of about Rs. 11 
lukhs is to be incurral itn its 
eslablishmetu. The I.C.A.R. is 
expected to share h'jlf of this 
expenditure and ihc remaining 
half will be borne bv the Pondi¬ 
cherry Administration. 

The polvicchnic will provide 
in-.vcrvice training to the exten¬ 
sion stair of departments of Agri- 
culuirc. Animal Husbandry and 
Fisheries. In addition, it will 
impart technical skills to selec¬ 
ted farmers based on the princi¬ 
ples of technical literacy but no 
diplomas would be awarded. The 
Planning Commission has al¬ 
ready given its clearance for the 
proposal. 

LABORATORY GLESTS 

About a dexten young icientisu and 
cng'iwerR arc currenity working at the 
National Phytrical Laboratory in New 
Delhi without any alary. They have 
come on their own volition and work at 
N.P.L. just for the love of acience. The 
N.P L. calls them ‘^guesi workers'*. At 
various limes a total rf 72gut»tswrorkeia, 
most of whom had an engiiieerinf or a 
Postgraduate diploma inacieiice have wor¬ 
ked with zeal anddeterminalioo. ButN.P. 
L. do not pay them. Most of the gi^uaie 
scieniisis ana Mgineerssiill deairetowork 
-primarily to hniprove their knowfedgr. 
Some ccHne to Icam special lechniqiies 
and develofKnails that wenid laimdi 
them as young mtrepreiieun. 
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HENTITIBX OF UNIVER8ITV EOUMTION 



Mr. Copalrao Ekbolf, Chief Justice, Andhra Pradesh 

at the rostrum 


The Chief Justice of Andhra 
Pradesh. Mr. Copalrao Ekbote 
delivered the Sir Alladi Krishna- 
swami Aiyer Endowment Lec¬ 
tures of Andhra University. 
The first lecture was devoted to 
the Educational System in India 
and the second was on LcRal 
Education. 

Mr. Ekbote reviewed the his¬ 
tory of Indian education since 
British time to the present day. 
He said that education, generally 
speaking, is the means to develop 


the personality cf the individual 
to make him a good citizen. The 
present day education suffers 
from certain basic defects. It is 
Lsolated from life, it is narrow 
and one-sided, the problem of 
medium of ^ucation creates 
handicaps, the teaching method 
fails to develop mitiative and in¬ 
dependent thinking and. lastly, 
the number of students and die 
weight of examinations leaves 
little scope for contact between 
the teacher and the student Ad¬ 


ded to than, the population ex¬ 
plosion and the explosion in hu¬ 
man expectations have thrown 
the whole system of education 
out of gear. There is no sense of 
purpos^ulness among the stu¬ 
dents. Expectatiuns that the edu¬ 
cation is a means to jobs and 
social status have proved illusorv* 

Mr. Justice EklxHe empliasis^ 
the importance of work-orioited 
basic Vacation at the primary 
level, and a vocation-oriented 
education of the multipurpose 
type at the secondary level. He 
regretted that, in spite of the dir¬ 
ective principle in Article 45 of 
the Constitution and the various 
Primary Education Acts, primary 
education in the country had not 
made appreciable progress either 
in numbers or in qu^ty. Simi¬ 
larly, he said, the recommeiida- 
lions of the Mudaliar Ci^cnmittee 
and the Kothari Commission had 
not been given the attention they 
deserved, and even if some of 
the recommendations had been 
implemented the heart of the 
reports had not been put into the 
reforms. To these factors be 
traced the evils of purposeless 
education and joblessuess of 
countless number of people. 

Id the university education, he 
visualised the danger of gradual 
erosion of the autonomy of the 
m.siitutions imparting instruction, 
particularly due to the great fin¬ 
ancial control by the State. The 
result, in his view, has been that 
these institutions, instead ol 
serving as centres for origi¬ 
nal tiiinking and independent 
criticism, have tended to be¬ 
come a sort of nationalised 
industries. He perceives that 
this danger is not peculiar to 
India and remarked that almost 
aU over the world university ac¬ 
tivities are being geared to se¬ 
cure power and prestige for the 
State. He called for preserving 
the autonomy of the educational 
institutions. He drew attention 
to the need to recruit as 
teachers pe^ns who have a sen¬ 
se of devotion to the calling and 
tte pursuit of scholarship. He 
wanted the curriculum c£ study 
to be so revised as to bring the 
student doser to life's proUems 
and to inculcate in him' a sense 
of respect for the cherished va¬ 
lues democracy and secure 
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way of life. 

In an equally brilliant survey 
of the syst^ of lejEal education 
in India during the British period 
and since independeace* Mr. Jus¬ 
tice Ekbote prCteced his second 
lecture by paying tributes for the 
contribution made by the /\ndhra 
Univeisity to the progress ol 
l^al education over the past 
thirty years. He pointed (»ut that 
rule oi law is one of the pillars 
of our Constitution, that the con¬ 
dition of freedom is law and 
that law is to be conceived as the 
enforcement of objective rules 
based cm iustioe. ascertained in 
advance, applied and interpreted 
by an independent judiciary and 
implemented by a representative 
and responsible government. Ih us 
conceived, he said, law is a 
mighty weapon of socio-economic 
changes oi a radical character 
needed for building up a society 
free from the ills of poverty, 
illiteracy and narrow secretarian 
prejudices. In this great task, 
he emphasised, law must ioin 
hands, as never before, with eco¬ 
nomics, political science, admi¬ 
nistration and indeed all social 
scioices. The purpose of law is 
not only to move with Che chan¬ 
ges in a dynamic society but also 
sometimes to move in advance 
of the social order, anticipating 
and influencing the desired chan¬ 
ges. To this end the powerful 
instrument of law should be flex¬ 
ibly adopted, always remem¬ 
bering that a golden balance is to 
}k struck toween liberty and 
authority, between the interests 
of the individual and the needs 
of the society. While public men 
devoted a great deal of their 
eno^ towards social and econo¬ 
mic <Aanges. he pointed cut. 
preciou.s little had been done by 
them in the matter of influencing 
a rrform of the legal system. 
Changes in the legal system, 
whidi are so imperative 
today, should get reflected 
in and should draw nourishment 
frcMD the system of legal educa¬ 
tion obtaining in the country. Mr. 
Justice Ekbote regretted that thi.s 
aspect received little attention in 
our country till very recently. 

Tracing the origins of formal 
legal educatkm in our country to 

founding of a diair in Hindu 
Law at Ba^as in 1842, he re¬ 


ferred to the reports uf successive 
committees and commissions, in¬ 
cluding those of the Radhakiish- 
nan Commission 1948, the Bom¬ 
bay l^egal Education Committee 
1949. the All India Bar Com¬ 
mittee 1953. the Rajasthan l^al 
Education Committee 1955. the 
Law Commission of India 1958. 
and the Gajcndragadkar Commit¬ 
tee 1964. He also made exten¬ 
sive references to the Ornorod 
Committee's Report of 1971 on 
legal education In England as well 
as the Seminars and studies made 
in USA currently by the Associa¬ 
tion of American Law Schools, 
the American Bar Association, 
the National Conference, of ^r 
Examiners, the Carnegie Com¬ 
mittee on Higher Education and 
the Ford Foundatkm. He em¬ 
phasises the great role which the 
universities are expected to play 
in the imparting ■'tf sound legal 
education so that we may have 
the requisite number of com¬ 
petent men and women in the 
bar, on the bench, in the ad¬ 
ministration and in the law fa¬ 
culties. To achieve thi.s. he 
pointed out. there is imperative 
need for .selective admksion of 
students, selecting law leachcrs 
of proven merit, radical impn>ve- 
ment in the ratio of full-time 
faculty teachers and a structural 
refomi of the present pvramidi- 
cal set up of the law faculties 
by perhatK increasing the lop 
petitions in the faculty. .Mong 
with it. the system of instruction 
itself would require conskJcruble 
revision by reducing the impor¬ 
tance of lectures and introduc¬ 
ing the question and ans¬ 
wer tutorial. seminar, case- 
method, moot court and. 
in particular, be said that 
the publication of i 'Law review’ 
should be encouraged. Inspitc of 
all that Ls claimed to have been 
achieved, no changes of funda- 
mmtal nature have been made 
till today. He concluded his 
lecture bv stating that we today 
require .superlative legal educa¬ 
tion much more than does Eng¬ 
land or America, and that 'If 
challenge determines resp;)nse. 
the eaonnous challenge to our 
legal education and lo our legal 
profession should produce a tre¬ 
mendous effort to improve legal 
education.'* 


MEDICAL STUDENTS 
SYMPOSIUM 


A symposium organised at the 
Seventh Asian Regional Medical 
Students Association held at New 
Delhi, emphasised the need for 
rural medical core. The present- 
day medical education is mostly 
city-based and doss not cater to the 
needs of village population. Ibe 
symposium urged a change in the 
medical curriculum to make 
medical education mrul-oriented, 
Similarly, teaching in medical 
colleges continued to be more 
hospital-based rather than com¬ 
munity-based. Clinical teaching 
in laboratory oriented and the 
medical graduates find it difficult 
to function with the limited tools 
and facilities available to them in 
semi—urban and rural areas. The 
symposium recommended that the 
students should be given more 
training in the peripheral areas 
instead of in big city hospitals. 
Regretting that medical graduates 
[lacked training and experience in 
leadership and responsibility, the 
symposium suggested 11 r. :i 
student should b3 pul in 
charge of a few beds in {'ir 
hospitals or responsibility to 
ensure proper health faciliiics in 
one or two villages. 

Dr Trivedi, Dlrccior of ilic 
National Instiluic of Health. 
Administration and Lducation. 
New Delhi, summed up the dis¬ 
cussion. He said that the prob¬ 
lem of rural health could not he 
discussed in isolation. The empha¬ 
sis should be on family planning, 
nutrition, sanitation and preven¬ 
tive measures as wcM. 


GUJARAT UNIVERSITY’S RECORD 

Both father and son would sit togeth¬ 
er as memberi of the Gujarat Univernty 
Court. Dr. C. the famous cardio¬ 
logist is a nominee of the Chancellor to 
the university court while his son, a 
student of electronics has been selected 
representative of undergraduate stu¬ 
dents. 
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LUCKY BRONZE AT UNIVERSIADE 



a S' j 



(.'iiivtrM'tics H rcMh'n^ camp it: progress at SlSy PiTflah 


Mr. Samuel Banerjee writhtg 
under the caption "Sports Sallies*' 
in the cohauns of Tribune has an¬ 
alysed India's performance at Uni- 
yersiade, 

*‘The Universiade in Moscow 
has humbled India. We coujd 
salvage just one bronze medal 
from the heap of 115 titles at 
stake. The medal that came 
India's way was literally given to 
us on a platter. Kolhapur grap- 
plcr S.L. Varuic, who won it, 
fought only once rn the lO-day 
games when lie lost to an Iranian 
and also sustained an arm injury. 
With his arm in a sling he was 
forced to give a walk-over to his 
Russian rival in the next round. 
Despite being side-lined, he clif^h- 
ed the bronze medal for finish¬ 
ing third from a field of three 
competitors. He was indeed 
lucky and ao were India. But wa.s 
it a triumph to be proud of? Those 
who are thinking of honouring 
luky Varute should think twice 
before recommending any pend¬ 


ant for the Kolhapur lad. He 
still has many years of wrestling 
befere him and the s;ime thing 
would be to let him pro>c his 
worth in future international 
Meets. 



S.L, Varute 

Delhi University's Sudesh 
Kumar looked the most promis¬ 
ing of the lot. He won three bouts 
fpom “pcnowncd clnmpions'’, 


and finished fourth. Kartar Singh 
(Punjab) and Prem Nath (Delhi) 
were placed sixth and eighth, 
respectively, in their weight divi¬ 
sions. They were eliminated in the 
third round after accumulating the 
maximum of six “penalty points'*. 
Raj Singh, another Delhi matman, 
dropped out of the Genies after 
having been injured in his first 
round bout. Varute was the only 
one to end up third. 

Indian athletes and tennis 
players also fared poorly. Javel¬ 
in thrower Jhujar Singh of Ranchi 
University ended up 12th in the 
Javelin throw with a heave of 
60.64 metres compared to the win¬ 
ner's distance of 80.08 metres. 
Suresh Babu (Kerala), who is 
cs.scnLially a high jumper, cleared 
15.16 metres in triple jump. His 
Moscow ^'leap*' was much below 
his own best and compared to 
the winner's I7.2(>’metre distance 
looked puny. Our lone woman 
athlete. Miss Ansuya Bai 
(Madras), obviously did nothing 
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of aote~the ticker-tape messages 
never mentioned her in any of 
the despatches. Our tennis team 
could have been strengthened by 
the inclusion of international 
star Vijay Amrithraj who is 
still a university student.'* 


NJ.S. BRANCH IN THE 
SOOTH 


Many stales have requested 
Ihe Union Ministry of Education 
and Social Welfare to set up a 
branch of the National Institute 
i)f Sports to cater to Ihe needs of 
southren states. The Governing 
Body of Ihe N.i.S. has accepted 
the proposal in principle and has 
appointed a sub-committee con¬ 
sisting of General P.P. Kumaru- 


mangalam. Mr. Kaoti Choudhu- 
ri. Jt. Seerdary, Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation and Social Welfare. Mr 
Dilip Base, Principal LNCPE. 
Gwalior and the Director NIS 
as its members. The cominiilce 
would be visiting Kerala. An¬ 
dhra Pradesh. Mysore and Tamil 
Nadu shortly. 


CENTRAL SPORTS SCHOOLS 


The Union Deputy Minister 
for Education. Shri Arvind Ne- 
lam presided over the valedictory 
function of Ihe orientation cour¬ 
se for physical education teach¬ 
ers organised at NIS Patiala. He 
said that the government has 
imposed strict i^vsical Htness 
conditions for our teams going 
abroad. Proper scientific coach¬ 


ing and physical fitness would be 
enforoed in' all teams so that they 
compete successfully in the inter¬ 
national competitions. Sending 
sub-standard teams abroad re¬ 
sulted in disappoinfment. 

He informed that the govern¬ 
ment will respect the autonomy 
of the sports federations and do 
not wish to interfere in their 
working. But committed federa¬ 
tions are not to be encouraged. 
He disclosed that the union gew- 
emmont is proposing to .set up 
five Central Sports Schools in 
various regions of India. 'Phe 
Central Government would meet 
all Ihe expenditure on cducatiim 
and boarding 4)f talented stu¬ 
dents admilted to these .sch(K)ls. 
NIS centres will also be ItKaled 
here. 



MEERUT UNIVERSITY 

Wanted Research Assistants for ths School of Correspondence Courses 
in Political Science for evaluation of assignments recsived from the students. 
Duration of post: three years or till they continue doing research. 
Pay : Rs. 300/- P.M- (Fixed). Should either be registered as Research Scholar or 
should get registered with Ihe University at the earliesL Should have obtained 
2nd class M A. Degree in the subfect with average Second Class career. 
Desirable ; Teaching Experience of about three years. 

Application along with a Bank Draft of Rs. 3/- payable to Registrar, 
Meerut University should reach the office of Deputy Registrar (Academic). 
Meerut University, Meerut, by 20th September, 1973. 

(S. K, Geswami) 
Reg/i/rar 
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Youth Summer School 



'l‘hc Tas InJia ortsanised a 
Summer School at Tirupali on 
'"youth involvement towards a 
(uUural Policy for India" in 
collaborulion with the Ministry 
t>f l^ucalion and Yimth Services 
and ihc Deparlmeni of Tourism, 
Ciovcmmeni of India. Thirty se« 
ven participants from sixteen 
univereiiie^ participated. The 
obteciive of the schixd was to 
impart basic knowledge about 
our cultural heritage to the stu¬ 
dents of a)llcRCs and universities. 
An exhibition on cultural heri- 
tafce was also organised on this 
occasion. 

The sch(K>l was inaufturated 
by Mr Ananthasayanam Ayyan- 
j$ar. former Governor of ^har 
Mr M.K. Ramakrishnan. Re¬ 
gistrar of Sri Venkateswara Uni¬ 
versity presided. Mrs. Pandey. 
Executive Director, Tan; India 
Organisation, welcomed the par¬ 
ticipants to the .seminar. Lectures 
on Indian Economic Develop¬ 
ment since independent. Special 
problems of India- Indian Music 
and evolution of Indian dance. 
Impact on theatre and cultural 
life of India , Anthropology and 
Sociology in relation to cultuie. 
Impact of science and t^hnology 
on the culture of India. Histo¬ 
rical perspectives of Indian cul¬ 


ture, Folk arts. Constitutional de¬ 
mocracy at work. Mountaineer¬ 
ing. Indian philosophy and on 
other related subiecls were or- 
ganiNed. In the end the partici¬ 
pants were given an opportunity 
to discuss these Mibiecis among 
themselves. Tours of Tirumalai, 
Mangalapuram and Chandragiri 
were also organised. Mr. Tarun 
Kanti Basu and Mr. M.S. 
Ramamurthy acted as Faculty 
members to guide Uie discussions 
at the group meetings. 


SEX AND YOUTH 
COURSES 


The Vice-Chancellor of Ban¬ 
galore University. Mr. H. 
Narasimhiah, while inaugurating 
the seven day course on sex and 
youth for college students, made 
a strong plea for making sex 
education an integral part of the 
collegiate education. He said that 
the introduction of sex educa¬ 
tion for students at all levels was 
a controversial issue but there 
should be no h^tation in intro¬ 
ducing it for college and university 
students. He said that sex was 
very much related to life and as 


such its education should be im¬ 
parted by competent and qualified 
persons and psychiatrists. The 
sex education helped the students 
to get facts about life and would 
also reduce the rate of perversion, 
vulgarity and crime. But there 
should be a line of demarcation 
between healthy sex education and 
vulgarity. 

Over 100 university students 
including girls from various col¬ 
leges enrolled for the course and 
about ten professors conducted 
the classes. Amongst various sub¬ 
jects that were discussed, psychia¬ 
tric and medical views of sex, 
altitude towards sex, boy-girl rela¬ 
tionship and free sex had sufficient 
coverage. The courses were or¬ 
ganised by the Cosmopolitan 
Youth Club in collaboration with 
the Vishwa Yuvak Kendra. 


MADUR.41 

MEDICAL 

EXHIBITION 


A medical exhibition was or- 
gaoised by the students and staff 
of the Madurai Medical College 
recently to give the public of 
Madurai an inkling of the func¬ 
tioning of the human body 
through charts, models and mu¬ 
seum specimens. There were 31 
sections which gave a clear idea 
of how the human machine func¬ 
tions front the time of birth to 
death. The sound and light ef¬ 
fect introduced in this year's ex¬ 
hibition explained the massive 
curriculum a medical student has 
to undergo before he emerges 
as a doctor. 

The "Devil dance" was a novel 
feature of the medical exhibi¬ 
tion. It was really thrilling to 
watch a skeleton performing an 
operation on a patient which was 
another skeleton. The Department 

of Neurology displayed X-ray 
films on the working of the brain 
and control tower of tlie nervous 
system. The visitors had the addi¬ 
tional facilities to get on-the-spot 
medical clieck up. examination 
of Mood and urine test ttt nor¬ 
mal rates. 
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Dr. RafWsU Pai^ Pirvcior of Medicat ^ Hcahh Svrm vs m the 

Dennil CUnic ofSVUHC. 


SPECKAXJSn^ 

SERVICES 


Dr. K. Ramesh Pai, Director 
of Medical and Health Services* 
Andhra Pradesh, while inaugurat¬ 
ing the specialists services as a 
part of community health service 
in the University Health Centre at 
Tirupati, made a strong plea for 
including health education under 
general duration. In his opinion* 
the medical education was suffer¬ 
ing being attached to mcdinil 
and health department in the State. 
Dr. Pai has extended his cooperati¬ 
on for securing funds for the expan¬ 
sion plans of the university health 
centre. Mr. M. K. Ramakrishnan, 
Registrar of the University in his 
welcome address pleaded with the 
government for subsidising tl^c 
university's expenditure on health 
schemes and for providing u mini- 
ambulance van. He .stressed the 
need for having the health survey 
of the university students and lor 
providing student-teacher %ards in 
all the teaching and district head¬ 
quarters hospital for the benefit 
of college student. 


BIHAR VCs DECIDE TO 
ADOPT COMMON 
STATUTES 


The Vice-Chancellors of llw 
Universities in Bihar met the 
Chancellor in Patna recently to 
discuss the problems facing their 
institutions. It was agreed ti) 
adopt common statutes and re¬ 
gulations. A high level com¬ 
mittee was appointed to work out 
the feasibility of the common 
statues and regulation-s for all 
the universities. The ccmimiltee 
is likely to submit the report 
by the end of November next. 

The meeting also discussed in 
some detail the necessity of a 
uniform code of conduct for the 
teaching staff. The Chancellor 
suggest^ to create an almos- 
phm with the cooperation of 
feaching and non-teaching staff 
of the universities for Formulat¬ 
ing the code of conduct. It was 
de^ed to set up a vigilance cell 
Hi each of the universities to 


check corruption. The Vice- 
Chancellors recommended the es¬ 
tablishment of chairs for spccia- 
Ifsed study of Prakrit and Jain 
philosophy provided funds were 
made available b\ the Ciovein- 
ment. 

The Education Comnii,>sk>ner. 
the .Special Secretary of liduca- 
tion and other Ooveninient offi¬ 
cials of (he education depart¬ 
ment al>t> attended the meeting. 
The next mCviing will be held 
at Muzaffarpur. headiiuarters 
of Biliar \ ‘nivcrsiiy. 


ONE-^XAR 

PRE DEGREE COURSE 


The Dibrugarh University has 
decided to introduce from (iii» 
year a separate one-year pre- 
degree course in science and arts 
for this year's higher secondary 
passed students. The syllabus 
earmarked for the second-year 
classes of tlie existing two-year 


pre-degicc courses would consti¬ 
tute the syllabi for this separate 
one-year prc-dcgrce course. This 
decision hns been necessitated 
due to the fact that higher secon¬ 
dary passed students if admitted 
to two-year classes of the existing ^ 
two-year pre-degree course would 
find it difficult to complete the 
two-year course in a span of onc- 
ycar. The newly started onc-ycar 
pre-degree course would shorten 
the course for the higher seconda¬ 
ry passed students in view of the 
time factor and also of the simi¬ 
larity of syllabi of the new one- 
year course. 


DIPLOMA IN 
DRAMATICS 


The Mysore University has 
taken another forward step for 
the promotion of fine arts with an 
introduction of diploma courses 
in dramatics. The Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor* Prof. D. Javare Gowda* 
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while inaugurating the course^ 
assured the department that the 
university would be providing 
necessary financial assistance for 
the institutions concerned with 
promotion of fine arts. He infor¬ 
med that courses in sculpture and 
painting would be planned from 
neat year if the necessary financial 
assistance was made available by 
the government. 


UMVERSTTIES 
FILM COURSES 


The Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting is considering 
a proposal to have regular courses 
in all aspects of film industry in 
universities as part of their 
syllabi. This provision would 
enable the students to understand 
Ihc language and aesthetics of 
film world and at the same time 
would encourage talented youth 
to Join the industry. 

Existing film societies are con¬ 
fined to bigger cities but they 
fail to ruin? the role envisaged 
for (hem. At best these societies 
arrange the screening of various 
kinds of films but there is neither 
a preliminary introduction nor a 
follow up of discussion on (he 
aesthetic qualities of the film. 

In pursuance of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Khosla Com¬ 
mittee on the working of the 
Poona Film and TV Institute, 
there is a proposal to expand the 
activities of the film institute. 


INSHTUTE FOR 
DUBBING FILMS 


The School of Languages, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New 
Delhi, is proposing to set up an 
Institute for dubbing Indian Films 
into various foreign languages. 
A regular cadie of (rained per¬ 
sonnel would be organized to 
tfBDslate Indian films meant for 
public exhibition abroad into 
various foreign languages. At 
present dubl^ing is done cither 
by amateurs or by foreigners. 
Both of them lack the requisite 
knowledge and background. The 


Institute would have close colla¬ 
boration with Delhi Telivision 
and the Film and Telivision 
Institute located in Poona. 


THE students WELFARE 
FUND 


The Mysore University has 
decided to set up a benevolent 
fund for meeting the expenditure 
on students welfare activities. It 
is proposed to deduct two per 
cent of (he charges paid as remu¬ 
neration to university examiners. 
It is estimated that about twenty 
thousand rupees would be collect¬ 
ed every year by such deductions. 
The university would meet the 
expenditure for providing facilities 
in the hostels and granting finan¬ 
cial aid to needy persons out of 
these funds. Professor D. Javare 
Gowda has agreed to donate 
towards this fund, the pension he 
has drawn as professor of the 
university during his tenure of 
office as Vice-Chancellor. 


HEALTH CARE UNDER 
MEDICAL COLLEGES 


Medical colleges in the country 
will be entrusted with the health 
care of the entire population in 
their respective districts during 
the Fifth Plan. Mr. R. K. 
Khadilkar, Union Health Minister, 
speaking at a function in Poona 
said that each medical college 
would be given Rs S lakhs per 
year to meet the expenses 
on equipment, transport etc. 
Professors and students and 
ancillary stafl* of the colleges 
would visit the villages and 
remote areas to treat the rural 
population. The scheme will be 
a ^rt of the curriculum of the 
medical course. To start with, 
medical coUeg« of Poona and 
Aurangabad in Maharashtra 
would implement the scheme as 
pilot project. The details of the 
scheme would be sorted out with 
the state governments and the 
universities. The government is 
also considering the question of 
making the internship in villages 
compulsory so that the rural 
population may get the minimum 
medical care which at present is 
denied to them. 


NEW COURSES 


Andhra University is planning 
to set up employment-oriented 
course on tourism from the com¬ 
ing academic session. A com¬ 
mittee headed by Professor V. 
Subha Rao, Principal, Arts 
College of the university after 
considering the question in all 
aspects recommended that the 
course be of one year duration. 
Arts graduates with subjects like 
English, History, Archaeology 
and Psychology would be pre¬ 
ferred. The intake of the course 
would b; initially twenty. A 
placement in one of the tourist 
establishment for one month 
is one of the pre-requisites for the 
course. 

The subjects of study will in¬ 
clude ps>'chology of the tourists, 
public relations, history and archa¬ 
eological knowledge of intersting 
places. The study of the foreign 
languages would also be essential. 
The university would be taking 
up the matter with the University 
Grants Commission and the State 
government for necessary grants. 
It is expected that an expenditure 
of thirty to forty thousand per 
year would be required for start¬ 
ing Ihcsc courses. 

The Physics Department of the 
university is also proposing to 
start M. Tech, courses in Space 
Sciences. The Department has 
already a well-developed Meter 
Wind Radar system in one of its 
space research laboratories. The 
university is now negotiating with 
the Indian Space Research Orga¬ 
nisation and the University 
Grants Commission for getting 
necessary financial assistance for 
starting these courses. 
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JOB ORIENTED 
POLYCLINICS 


The Andhra Pradesh govennent 
is coDsidering a proposal for the 
setting up of employment and 
production orient^ cooperative 
polyclinics at various centres in 
the state. These polyclinics would 
provide for basic topical facilities 
to the rural population by em¬ 
ploying medical graduates and 
otKer paraclinical staff. The 
scheme is expected to cost about 
Rs 510 lakhs during the Fifth 
Five Year Plan. The state govern¬ 
ment would share 10 per cent of 
the total expenditure while the 
cooperatives are expected to con¬ 
tribute another 5 per cent. The 
balance would be sought from the 
commercial banks. 

Each of the clinics would be 
self-contained medkal unit capa¬ 
ble of day-to-day medical care 
both on the curative and preven¬ 
tive sides. The laboratory would 
be attached to the village dispen¬ 
sary and would provide facilities 
for routine testing. The disi^n- 
sary would arrange for medicines 
on competitive prke. The poly¬ 
clinics would also provide four 
beds for males and four beds for 
females to treat emergency cases 
on nominal fees. 

The polyclinics would be of two 
categories. One would be res¬ 
tricted and employ doctors, 
nurses, midwives, pharmacists, 
managers, radiologists and lab- 
technicians who will run the 
dispensaries. In the secemd 
type, there would be individuals 
residing in the area of operation 
of the cooperative and they 
are expect^ to utilise the 
services of the dispensary. A 
Board of Directors consisting of 
members two categories of the 
society will manage these clinics. 
There would be a representative 
advisory committee for the 
guidance of the polyclinics. 


NEW DT COMPUTER 


One of the most modem com¬ 
puter system costi^ Ra 1.5 crores 
has been acquit under the 
recent agreement between the 


West Germany and India and 
installed at the Indian Institute of 
Techixriogy Madras. The new 
computer—the powerful system 
IBM 370/155 incorporates the 
latest features like tele-processing 
and mulri-programmifig. People 
located at distant places can use 
the computer simultaneously. 
Madras would be amona the few 
technical institutions in tat world 
to have such a powerful computer 
and will be one of the national 
centres for the development of 
advanced and sophisticated com¬ 
puter applications. It will provide 
the nucleus for computer-orieiited 
education and industrial research 
for the southern region. The in¬ 
dustrial consultancy centre recent¬ 
ly opened at IIT would bring the 
necessary link between the compu¬ 
ter centre and industrial and the 
business users. The computer 
will go a long way in the designing 
of improved techniques for (he 
tapping of natural resources, 
development of import substitu¬ 
tions and for instant information 
retrieval for a variety of purposes. 


CHAIR OF CREEK STUDIES 


The Panjab University has 
accepted the proposal of the 
University Giants Commission 
for setting up a chair of Creek 
Studies in the university. The 
university senate approved the 
proposal at its meeting held in the 
last month. A visiting professor 
would be on the campus initially 
for two years. 


POSTGRADUATE 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Andhra Univmity would be 
the first in Southern India to start 
industrial rdations and labour 
wdfare courses. The government 
of Andhra Pradesh has recog¬ 
nised these courses as a pre¬ 
requisite for appointment of the 
personnel in the field of labour 
and personnel management. 
Various industrial establishments 
in the State have also indicated 
their preference for graduates 
with such a course. There is a 
proposal to collaborate the acti¬ 
vities of the department with the 


Tata Schoed of Social Works at 
Jamshedpur, 

The School of Correspondence 
Courses of the University is also 
planning to oiTer M. A. and 
M. Com degree courses from the 
next academic session. 


PERSONAL 


1. Prof. P.L. Bhatnagar, 
former Vice-Chancellor of Rajas¬ 
than University, has been appoint¬ 
ed a member of Union Public 
Service Commission. 

2. Mrs. Romila Nandi, Dire¬ 
ctor, Higher Education, Bihar, 
has taken over as the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of Patna University from 
Mr. Sachin Dutla w.e.f. August 
12, 1973. 

3. Dr. I.P. Agarwal has been 
appointed the Acting Vice- 
Chancellor of Jiwaji University 
w.e.f. July 27. 1973. 

4. Prof. Krishnajj of Physics 
Department, Allahabad Univer¬ 
sity has been appointed Pro-Vjee- 
Chancellor of the University 
w.e.f. August 22, 1973. 

5. Dr. L. P. Vidyanhi, Head 
of the Deptt. of Anthropology. 
Ranchi University, will lead the 
delegation of Indian Anthropolo¬ 
gists to the Ninth International 
Congress to be held at Chicago 
from August 28 to September 8, 
1973. 

6. Dr Y. Raghaviah, Reader 
in Public Administration, Univer¬ 
sity College of Arts and Comme¬ 
rce, Osmania University, has been 
awarded the British Council Fell- 
owship for making a special study 
of local self Govt, at Birmingham 
University. 

7. Dr. C.K. Abdul Kareem 
has been appointed the Registrar 
of the Cochin University w.e.f. 
August I, 1973. 
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BOOK NOTES 


1. AIMimIm AJMciitkNi for Qirisfian Higher Ediicaiioa, Delhi. Minority educatiocal rights in the Indian coosiitutioa. 
Ddhi, Author. 1972. viii, 8Sp. 

Cootaim nuuM* judgements of the Supceme Court and the High Courts of India, rdating to Article 30 (i) of the Constitution 
of India which fives linguistic and religious miooritia the fundamental right to run educational institutions of their 
supplemented by an illuminating introduction to the various provisions in the Indian Constitution that guarantee fundamental 
rights relairng to the religious minorilics. 

2. DasgupUt Subhayu. Hindu ethos and the diallenge of change. Calcutta, Minerva, 1972. xv, 277p. 

The study vrill help not only those vrho had no op/Mriunity to know the life style of the Hindus but also those among us 
who might not have recognised the powerful pull ofthemltural factors to appreciate their value and role in the crisa 
pervading India today due lo the failure of the development plans. 

.1. Deaalnick. Robert L. Innovative human resource management. American Management Association, 1972. 208p. 

Relatea major personnel problems in recruitment. uilUzaiion. motivation, development, compensation and retenrion lo the 
realiatimi of corporate objxtives, and presents mana^merU tools designed to reduce the waste of human resources and 
increue both corporate and personal rewards. Primary focus is on the creation of a new position, the vice-president of 
human resources, to replace the traditional role of the conventional personnel administrator. 

4. Freire, f^kr. Pedagogy of the aggressed. Middlesex, Feoguiti, 1972. i52p. 

Frcire r^rds education as means by which men can perceive, interpret, criticise, and Anally transform the world about 
them. His attack on the'culture of silence* has contributed man extraordinary wuy to the developn^eni of a sense of 
purpose and identity among Che oppresied and demoraitzed in Brazil. He proposes a view of education as something positive 
and also hazardous, a means of liberating people and enabling them to participate in the historical process. 

5, La Noue. George It, Ed. Educational vouchera.' Conc^ts and controversies. New York, Teachers College Press. Colum¬ 
bia Univeraity (c 1972) viii. 176p. 

Presents an in-^th study of (he coooepi of educational vouchers that will change the traditional system of using lav funds 
to finance public schools to an arraagemem of providing (ax vouchers to individual parents who would purchase education 
ia a market place of diverse schools. The perspectives and the arguments in the debate over the probable impact of the 
va riottf types of vouchers oo educational quality and equality are juxtaposed to help readers arrive at their o vn conclusions. 

d. Mullen. Edward J. and others. Evaluation of social tntervraiion. San Francisco, Josey-Bass. 1972. xvi., 267p. 

Based on sixteen key evaluation projects, presents an in-depth review of the reasons for the limited results of social work, 
proposes ranedies and sets forth priority actions for reform. It is a rigorous examipalion of social welfare programme 
impact. 

7. Smith, Goldwin. Comp. Professor and the public. Detroit, Wayne State University Press. J972.124p. 

What is the sdiolac^reapoiiMbility to the public today? is answered in witty, learned, and forceful prose filled with sound 
and uosmtimeotal sense. 

8. Staely, Eugene. Work-oriented general education; A ortH^oul for curriculum development at the school stage. Bombay, 
Popular. 1973. vii. 120p. 

Oflera suggeMioos on how fodia^ schoob might contribute lo economic development by prepan'itg youngsters mon; effect- 
ivdy to enter onploymmi, to produce efficiently, and thus to advance the economic well-being of themselves and their 
country. Gives concrete ideas on how the curriculum might be made more work oriented and on the design of new instruc- 
1 tonal material and methods. 

9. Swope, George S. Duaeot: The dynamic of democracy. New York, Amocom-A division of Americao Management 
AaoidatKni, 1972. v, 247p. 

A how-toslo-it manual on iMMyiag confixmtations without abridging the right to dissent, without abdicating authority, 
without adding fuel to the fire and without storing up trouble for the future. 

10. Vennilyn, Dydunan W., Ed. Expanded campus. San Francisco, Jossey-Bass, 1972. 

*ExpniHton* forma the COR of all the osays in this coUeciion. New curiiculums and various alternatives like off-campus 
■ oemert, (^MD university modds are bmng tried. Undergraduate instruction, departmental structure and the graduate educa¬ 
tion are baing leappraieed. Profhaon challenged by accountability and unionism are beginning lo move out of (heir 
ivory lowers. This book reports <Mi what is happening and what has happ^ied. 
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THESES OF THE MONTH 


PHYSICAI. SCIENCES 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


M athen u tflcs 

1. Joihilinganij P. Topics in commutatk'c algebra: Gorens- 
loin riogSt <|u3Uty between the derived factors of MOR and 
HOMR (M)> Generalised M-sequences. Bombay Unis*eraity. 

2. Shantt Swacup. Some singular penurbation problems in 
hydromagnetics and hydrodynamics. Indian Institute ofTedi> 
nology. Delhi. 

IliyskB 

1. AnjaneyaSa9try>B. Studieson rhe electron spin resonath^ 
spectra of some copper complexes. Osmania University. 

2. C3)a(urvedi, Dbiraj Kumar. A study of atomic self 
correlation funaion and slow neutron scattering in classical 
fluids. Delhi University. 

3. Kslkar* A.K. Spectroscopic studies of stiKstitiited ben¬ 
zenes. Bombay University. 

4. K'i^yaPi Subhash Chand. Growth of zinc oxid-* crystals 
from vapour and liquid phase techniques. Indian Insiitt-.ic 
ofTechnolog>'. Delhi. 

5. Kunwar, A.C. Study of molecules oriented, in liquid 
crysuliiiK media. Bombay University. 

6. Phadke.UdayPandurang. Interaction ofhigh fKld.sw'iih 
polar semiconduciors and diaJecirics. Indian Inaiiiuie of 
Technolog>'> Delhi. 

7. Vaishampayan, Nendinl Vishwanath. Optical studies on 
crystal surfaces, selenium. University of Baroda. 

CheiaiitrT 

1. Annaji Rao, A. Search for physiologically active com¬ 
pounds: Synthesis of some substituted bencofurans ond 
aurones. Osmania University. 

2. Bisl> Dhsram Pal Singh. Studies on mechanism of 
oxidation reaaion of lignin derived from harrtboo (Dendroca- 
lamusstrictus). Meerut University. 

3. Jadon, Devendra Singh. niysico<hemicai studies on the 
metal complexes with sulphur containing ligands. Meerut 
University. 

4. Kauli M.K. Studies on the coordination compounds of 
some organic thioacids. University of Kishmir. 

5. Man, Sumer Singh. Study of the complexes forme-l from 
ethereal blue perchronute with nitrogenous organic bases. 
Meerut University. 

6. Mavaoi, Itiiwarlal Popatlal. Studies in some metallic 
com^x0 in mix^ ligand s^tems. University of Rirod?. 

7. Mdtrotia; Gita. Studies on some organomeio.llic e.rm- 
pounds as fungicides. Kanpur University. 

8. Shanta Amarlal. Biochemical studies in niignesium 
deficierKy. Kanpur Univer^iy. 

EarttSeknees 

1, M(H 2 , Ahmed Abdul. Correlation of ccal seams in 
Godavari Vall^ Coal Basin, A.P., India. Osmnnij University. 

EaglBccrliig & Tedmology 

1. JagJish Prasad. Some investigations on scuffing mechan- 
iaoi and critical temperature of boimdary lubricints. Indian 
InM'tute of Technoh^v Delhi. 

2. Thapar, I.G. Studies in mixed fatty acid esters of propy¬ 
lene gly^. Bombay Universafy. 
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Btochenktiy 

1. Shah, Purushotum Bhogilal, Studies on acid base and 
electrolyte status in the neonatal infants. University of 
Baroda. 

MIcToMDlogy 

1. Gardre,S.V. Studies in corgne bacterium diphtheriae 
and its phages. Bombay University. 

Botany 

1. Gupta, Miihilesh Prasad. Biochemico-genetieanalysis 
ofad'ipialion in oihivatcd cotton. Meerut University. 

2. Manmohan Singh. Mutations induce ! in grourulnul 
tAr-jchis hypogae L.lby gamma radiation andeihyl melhancsul' 
pitonaic. Punjab Agricultural Urtivciaiiy. 

.3. Rim'tswamy, N.M. Investigations on induced inulBge> 
ncsj.s in blackgram fPhaseolus mungo L.) Tamil Nadu Agik'ul* 
lural University. 

4. Sirkar. Sheelj. The respiratory procassc.x of mingancw 
lovic cotton plants. University of B:irod*i- 

5. Vosani Rao. Monogr;tphic surly on Satwalckcra and 
cdtservaiions on some hyphomyceics of South India. Mara* 
ihwada University. 

Zoology 

1. Grover, Satya Pal. Fanrtal survey and ecology of Doon 
Valley fishes. Meerut University. 

2. Harbhajan Singh. Slu'lies on gonoLlial cycles, fecundity 
spawning seasons and reproduciitv ecolog)' of some Kashmir 
f^es. University of kiS.hmir. 

3. Mandloyi. ArvinJ Kumar. Innervation of ihcdigestive 
lube in certain birds. Indore University. 

4. Sharnia, Vidva Sagar. Studies on the morphology and 
histocyiology of the nervous system of Vespa orientali-s L. 
(Hymcnopiere: Vespidae). Meerut University, 

5. Turachand, U. Protein nietabohsm of placenta and liver 
of mice, ^mbay University. 

6. Virdi, Curdeep Singh. The rclutivc toxicity of certain 
indigenous plants on some fresh water ftshes. Meerut Uni¬ 
versity. 

Agrinltore 

1. Edison, S. Investigations on (he grassy shoot disease of 
sugarcane, Swharum officinarum L. Tamil Nadu Agricul- 
lural University. 

2. Ghosh. Alin. Inhibition of tobacco mosaic virus (CPO 
strain) by phenols and coumarins. Kanpur University. 

3. Jose. A.I. Studies of soil phosphorus in South Indian 
toils of neutral ai^ alkaline reaction. Tamil Nadu Agricul- 
(ural University. 

4. Om Prakash. Studies on soil fertility and plant density 
relationship in dwarf wheats. Meerut Univeriity. 

5. Rijinder Parshad. Diflereniial contribution of semte 
correlates of viltam level workers influencing their communica¬ 
tion effectiveness in the context of high yielding varieties pro¬ 
gramme. Pnn^ Agriculuiral Uoiveniiy. 

6. Sresoivasan, P.S. Studies in agricultural meteorology of 
smoe fiekt crops. Mahatma Phule Kriihi Vl4yapeeth. 




Vitmkmy Seine* 

1. Khen* All Ahmad. Study on bone grafting lechniqiio with 
particDfar referaice to long bones and its practical application 
in bovinei. Magadh Univeraity. 

2. Omlcar ftrahad. Studies on thyroid gland in relation to 
aexual maturity and egg production in chickens. Punjab Agri¬ 
cultural Univeraity. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

PaycUiKy 

1. Sathi, K. A comparative study of the personality cturac- 
icristia of over-achievera and under-achievers of high ability. 
Untvenity of Kerala. 

Sociology 

1. D*Silva» Loui. Culture and Politics: A study of the 
Christian community of Bombay. Bombay University. 

PolHIcalSdence 

1. Mathews. K. Regionalism and international scctirity: A 
case study. Jawaharlal Nehru University. 

2. Sinha, Sukhdeva. Politics in monasiries. Magadh Uni¬ 
versity. 

Economlca 

1. Dhawan. Krishan Chand. Impact of new leclinology and 
varying product price.s on uptiinum agricaiiural production 
patterns in Punjab. Punjab Agriculural University. 

2. J.L.V. Prasad. A regional study irt production and. mar¬ 
keting of flue cured virg inia tobacco in Andhra Pradesh. Tamil 
Nadu Agriculiunil University. 

3. iogrnder Singh. Impact of rechnologicai advance on 
income distribution in Rural Punjab. Punjab Agricultural 
University. 

4. Kalci Indu D. Financial analysis of private limited service 
companies in A^haraahtn. Bombay University. 

3. Kalysnkar, Girdhari Sonaji. Common market for 
SoutheaM Asia. Maraihwods University. 

6. Puri. Siiraj Prakash. Comparaiwe study of trade union 
movetneniB in the context of the economic dcxclopmcnl with 
.special reference (o India. Meerut UniN«rsi(y. 

COUKTCC 

1. Avinash Narayan. Trends in industrial relations in the 
large scale jndusfrpes of Kanpur since 1951. Kanpur Univer¬ 
sity. 

3. Mannu Singh. Uttar Pradc^ ke purvi ziion ke aithik 
vikos mein laghu evam greh udyogon ka yogdan. Kanpur 
University. 

Edontioa 

1. Gupta, Ashok Kumar. A study of interaction between 
sitqs-size and response mode for a programme in action research. 
Meerut University. 

2. Milhal,Harish Chandra. Profesaonal education in India 
Ig8l-I96|: A developmcnul and critical survey. Kurukh^ira 
University. 

3. Sen, Araii. Mahatma Gandhi's educational philosophy. 
Bombay Universily. 

HUMANITIES 

PUIosophy 

1. Sinha, Ummhwar Prasad. Contemporary Indian social 
fdiilosophy with special r^Tcrence to Mahatma Gandhi, Vinoba 
and JayaPrakaih. Magadh University. 

2. Tuiku, An&. Life of Mahatma Tsong-Khapa and his 
work. Magadh Univenity. 


UngaWies 

Badigpr. Paraahuram Balappa. Noun morphology in middle 
Indo-Aryan. Shivaji University. 

Arte 

Barua,P.C. Rajasthani painting: A study in subject-matter. 
Meerut Univer^'ty. 

Literature 

English 

Atma Ram. Women characters in the novels of Jane Aus¬ 
tin. Panjab University. 

Sanskrit 

1. j8in,Kusumlata. LeelabayeeKuhakevisbesh sandharbh 
mein Prakrit keiha k ivyon ka alochanatmak adhyayan. Indore 
University. 

2. Kamat, S.A. Solar myths and symbol in the Vedic litera¬ 
ture. Bombay Univendiy. 

3. Kamaih, Devadatia. The doctrine of Jivatman in the 
works of Madhvacharya. Kamatak University. 

Hindi 

1. DabraU Shri Vilas. Adhunik Hindi kavya mein reeti- 
tatwa {Bhariertdu se Rstnakar lak). Meert!t University. 

2. Carg. Sherjing. Swaiantryottar Hindi kaviia mein 
vyang. Indore University. 

3. Jain, Vipin Kumar. Sur ke vatsalya ras ke padon evam 
vipralambh shringar ke padon ka mano bhasha vaigyanik adh- 
yayan. Meerttr University. 

4. Madhu Bala. Nayi kahani ka shilp vidhan. Meerut 
Univeraity. 

5. Moti Rim. Cajanan Madhav Muktibodh; Vyakti 
amibhav aur abhivayakti. Meerut University. 

6. NirmalaKumari. Vidyapati: Elc sanskritik rasanushee- 
lan. Magadh Univrsity. 

7. Radhika Singh. Mahadevi Vemta ke kavya mein ialirya 
yojna. Meerut University. 

g. Sharma. Kbjan Singh. Janender ke upanyas: Chintan 
aur shilp. Indore University. 

9. Shobha, Sobhagyavaii Skhukla. Acharharya Nand Du- 
larey Vajpayi: Vyakiiiawa evam krititawa. Kinpur Univer¬ 
sity. 

10. Thakur, Jndenaj Singh. Nirala kavya ka adhyayan; 
Chhayavad ke vishesh sandharbh mein. Indore Universily. 

Marathi 

J. Chiinis, Ramchandra Vaman. Ramdasanchi kavya 
sar^ti; Ek abhyas. Shivaji University. 

2. Pranjape, Tara Nagnathrao. Study of folk literature of 
the cjsiem border of Marathwada. Marathwada University. 

Kannada 

Dharwadkar,R.Y. Hosagannada sahiiyada ud^kala uttara 
karnatakavannu aniilakshishi, Kamatak University. 

Geopnphy 

Tejveer Singh. Geographical analysis of tourist industry in 
U.P. KPnpur Uni^«isity. 


Hishvy 

Cbaudhari;, Surajbhan Ratansingh. Prehisioric archaeology 
of the Sarasvati and Drisadvati Valleys, Haryana: C. 2300-^ 
1500 B.C. University of Baroda. 
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tin^ and Contml; 3. International Eco- 
DCMnics/Coimnerce. Monetary Econc^ 
mks or Industrial Economies. 4. Eco¬ 
nomic Theory or Economic Devdop- 
ment. 

For HMory 

One leadership each in Ancient* 
Medieava] and Modern History. 

The prescribed application forms for 
the posts can be from the Office 
oftMl>iiector*SoutbCampu5 <l>-25-Da 
New Ddhi South ^tension Pan 11* New 
Ddhi-110049) either personally or by 
sendini a self-addrest^ enNol^ with 
stanafswonh Rs. 1.35. 

Safected candidates will be required 
to produce the original doeumenis re¬ 
lating 10 their age* qualifications., ex¬ 
perience etc.* befbie joining the appoint- 
raeni. 

Applications along with the attested 
copies of Degrees and other Certificates 
elc.i should reach the Director, South 
Delhi Campus not later than the 20th 
September- 1973. 

Notes: 

1. It will be open to (he University to 
consider the names of suitable candi¬ 
dates who may not have applied. Re¬ 
laxation of any of the qualilicaiions may 
be made in cxoepiionBl cases in respect 
of all posts on the racommendarion of 
the Election Committee. 

2. Canvassing in any form by or on 
behalf of the candidates will disqualify. 

3. Candidates called for interview 
from outside Delhi will be paid concri- 
butioa towards their Railway Fere as 
per rules. 

REGISTRAR 


THE MAHARAJA SAYAJIR40 
UNlVERSmr OF BARODA 
BARODA 
Notiricatioa No. 12 

Applications in the prescrttied forms 
are invited on or before 24th Sept. 73 
for the foUowiiig po«s. Prescribed 
applicarion forms will be available from 
the undersigned on pre-payment of Rs. 
B-SO by means of Crossed Ifosial Order. 

Dnportneni of Contgialag/AdnH 
EdMlfOn 

Reader: (One post) Scale: Rs. 700- 
50-1250 
Qyatifkaikuu 

(i) A first or second class Master’s 
Decree of a statutory University in Conii- 
nutng/Adult Education or an ^uiva- 
Jcal qoaUfication of a ftneitn University 
in the subject concerned. 

OR 

A first or second class Master’s Deg¬ 
ree in Social Scjcnces, B^vioural 
Sciences* Natural Sciences or Humani¬ 
ties of a siatuiory University or an 
equivalent qualilicaiion of a fore^ 
University in the suUect concerned with 
a JtJtiafra degree a Ooctomie stan¬ 
dard or puMUied work in CtMitnuing/ 
Adntt Edocation. 


(i\) Five ycus* teaching or tesear^ 
experience at a University or College or 
a related institution of repute. 

(iii) Candidates with experience in 
curriculum development* educarionaJ 
planning* evaluation and administra¬ 
tion in the fitid Continuing/Exten- 
sion/Aduit Education are prefbrred. 
Responsibilities include leaching* re- 
seai^* progra mm e developmeni/ 
Co-ofdination and oiheia assigned by 
the Head of the Department. 

Lectwer: (One post) Scale: Rs. 
400-40-800-50-950: 

Qualifications 

(i) A first class Master's Degree in 
Continuing/Adult Education, Social 
Scienoet* ^havioural Sciences, Natural 
Sciences or Humanities of a sialulory 
University or an equivalent qualifica- 
thn of a f.>reign University in the sub¬ 
ject concerned with one year's experi¬ 
ence of teaching or research at a Uni¬ 
versity or a College or a related institu¬ 
tion of repute. 

OR 

A second class Matter's Degree in 
Coniinv.ing'AduU Education. StKial 
Sciences. Behavioural Sciences, Natural 
Scicnce.s or Humanities of a statutory 
University or an equivalent qualifica¬ 
tion of a foreign University in the sub¬ 
ject concerned with two years' teaching 
or Research experience at a University 
or a College or related institution r»r re¬ 
pute. 

(ii) Specialization: tndu.strial Econo¬ 
mic or l^sifiess Economics or Corrunercc 
or Business Administration. 

Responsibilities include teaching, re¬ 
search. progranune devel^meni, Co¬ 
ordination and others assigned by ihc 
Head of the Dspartmcni. 

The posts carry D.A.. II.R.A., P.F. 
and Gratuity benefit as per Univ'crsiiy 
rule. 

Applic.in(S W'hea ^tlcd for interview 
will have to come at their own expense. 

GE.VERAL INSTRUCTIONS 

(1) The posts carry D.A., H.R.A.. 
P.F. and Gratuity l^nefit as per Uni¬ 
versity rules. 

(2) For Reader's post ux copies and 
for Lecturers pmt one copy of the pres¬ 
cribe applicatioa form completed in 
all respects with enclosures i.e. certified 
copies of the certificates, (esliraonials 
and reports of research papers are 
required. Those who are already in 
employment elsewhere have to send in 
advance 5 copies of application as 
above in case oi Reader end one copy 
<Mi plain paper in case of Lecturer to 
this offo. 

(3) Incon^lcte aj^lications or those 
leoetved late or on ptaia papers will 
not be considered. 

(4) The appikatjofl forms should 
re^ on or b^ore 24-9-1973, 

K.A. AMIN 
REGISTRAR 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
BOMBA V-7£ 

ADVERTISEMENT NO. 761 

Applications nre Invited from Scien- 
lists* Enguiflerfl and Teehnologisis for 
the Inier-discipluiary Activities being 
organised with a view lo promoting re¬ 
search dk deveiopfnwit, projects of rel^ 
vance to the economy of the country 
and academic programmes. Faculty 
positions of professors. Assistant Pro¬ 
fessors and Research Associates and 
non-teaching pusitions of Worlcshop 
and Assistant Workup Superinioi- 
dents are available. The appointments 
will be on an Institutional basis and the 
persons selected may hold joint appoint- 
nteni in more than one department 
simultaneously. The Institute iscurren- 
tly inieresied in slrengihcnirig the 
loKowiag fields of specuilsations. 

A. SYSTE.VIS SCIEVTE 

1. Signal Processing, .System Identi- 
Iwaiion and Simulation. System Model¬ 
ling. 

2. Control. C>uid\nce and Insiru- 
mentuiinn .Syiicm wuli apphexiums to 
Aerospace SLKftiu-. 

.V Urban Planning, InicgratrJ Design 
of Structural .Syxieim incoiiM>rui)iig 
new miicri.'kls. rruiiKpoiiation SyMtiKS 
and related tiolds. 

4. l.nvtronmiinial I ngmccring. 

lion Control. W.iter KcsourvcH .Manage¬ 
ment. Sivlo-cwnomi^- :ind 
aspec ts »>f environment. 

5. Mon-Machinc Sv^vieim,. Biomedical 
Eogineenng. Uchavumral Science. Mu* 
nagemeni, StKictv-Scivnce Kebtionxliip, 
Kesearvh'Dcvirlopmcni AnaJ>'S}s. 

B. SYSTEMS hardware DEAi:- 
IA>P.M£VI* .\Ni> ITU.ISATION 

1. Control and insirumcniatiem .Sy.s- 
lem Hardware, Transducer l>c.sign and 
Development. 

2. Materials Science an 1 lechnology*. 

3. System Application and Sen ices. 

C. COMPITER SCIENCE 

Formal Languages and Automata, 
Programming l^guag^ and .S)'stem5, 
Digital Simiilatiuns. Computer Sruct- 
lures. Artificial Intelligence, Speech 
Analysis and Sy.athcsis, Information 
Retrieval, Numcriciil Analysis, Opera¬ 
tions Rescarcli and Management Data 
Bases Process Control. 

FACIUTIES AVAILABLE 

The interdisciplifury activities will 
draw support from the well-established 
cagineeriag/scicnce departments, Com¬ 
puter Cmtieand Cetnral Library of the 
Institute. The Computer Centre is 
equipp^ with a MINSK-2 Computer 
and will be shortly acquiring a third 
gnieration R-1030 Cornputer System. 
Substanti^ Analog Srmuiarioa facili¬ 
ties ore also available. Hie Institute 
provides fadUUes for postgreduaie iast- 
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niclion and research leading to the 
Maslers and Doctorate Dcgrm. Rc> 
search end teaching by (he faculty is 
enocMiraged and opportunities exist for 
liaison and consuliaiioo work with 
industry. 

POSITIONS AVAflABLE 

1. Vacancies, for the Academic posi- 
linns exist at the levels of Professors 
(Ra. I^OO-IOO-ISOO and J )00>50.1.100'A(I- 
I ADO), Assislunl Professors (Rs. 700-S0- 
i250), Research Anocjaics (between Rs. 
700 and Its. lAOOconsolidaied remune¬ 
ration). 

2. Vacancies for the non-teaching 
PQ.siiionH exist at the levels of Work¬ 
shop SuiMtrinlendenis (p.s. 7(X)-50-1250) 
and Assistant Workshop Superinten¬ 
dents (Rs. 400-950). 

QUALIFICATIONS 
Acadnak ptwitioni 

For Professors. Assistant Professors 
and Research Assitcisiics ihe applicants 
should have an excellent aciidcmic re¬ 
cord in Science i r lechnology and anii- 
ruJc for reaching researcJi and itevelop- 
menl. In case of candidates of excep¬ 
tional and proven ability formal eiluca- 
licinal qunliric-'.tinns may be I'claxed. A 
CiindK'.iic will he considered for .ap- 
pn'ppafc post ct'mntensci'Atc with his 
Qualinc'jiions. evpjiience unvl contribu¬ 
tion in the rcUter' ftclds. 

Non-Teaching poeitkifu 

For Workshop and Assistant Work¬ 
shop Sunerintern’eiKti (he applicants are 
nomully esiKctCil to have preferably a 
degree in one of (he special areas given 
above and shoi'ld have cxccpiionally 
good industrial experience and compe¬ 
tence in design, development or appli¬ 
cation of sy.siemy hardware 

• 

RESPONSIBIMTILS 
Academic Poshknis 

Prokssoi?. A.ssis(ani Procs.s<iis and 
Research As-VKiaies are expocied to 
organise and develop the laboratories 
on selected lines of research and deve¬ 
lopment work. Tlicy should be able to 
oficr advanced courses of instnret/on. 
plan and supervise the work of 
reseatch students registered for Docto¬ 
rate degree in theii special fields. 

Ndn-Tea^fng positions 

Workshop .Superintendents arc ex¬ 
pected to be able to design., develop 
and maintain sophistivaied inslrutnents 
and computer systems and supervise 
the laboratories and systems utilisation 
facilities. 

All pests carry the usual allowances 
besides pay, as per ruks of the Institute. 
Higher initial pay is admissible to de¬ 
serving candidates of proven ability. 
ITie age of retircmenl is 60 years. Ac¬ 
commodation is provided in the Insti¬ 
tute Campus with 10 percent of the 
salary a,s the licence fee. 


Candidates calletl for interview will 
be reimbursed scconc! class railway fare 
from the place of their residence to 
Bombay and back by the shortest route. 

Applications from persons in India 
should be made on the prescribed form 
obtainable free of charge from (he Re¬ 
gistrar ol the institute by sending a self- 
addressed envelope of 25 cm x 10 cm 
size. 

Applicants from abroad may apply 
on plain paper (Thm copies). 

Complete appitcaiions with a Crossed 
Postal order for Rs. 7.50 (Rs. 1.88 in 
the case of Scheduletl Castes, tribal or 
aboriginal corruniinities candidates) mar¬ 
ked payable to Indian Insiiiuieiof Techno¬ 
logy, Bombay, should reach the Regist¬ 
rar, Indian Insiiiuic of Technology, 
P.O.I.l.T. Powai. Bombay-400076 by 
25/M Septen^m^ 19731. 


BERHAMPUR UNIVERSITY 
BERHAMPUR-7 (GA.NJAM) 
ORISSA 

No.—6.154/GE-l-53/7.VA«lmn,DU, 
Berhampur, Dated lOih August 73. 

Advert kemeat 

Anp iic<i (M>n.x are inviicr! for the fol¬ 
lowing leaching f<)f ihepcai'gra- 
viuaic Dep<i((rrKn!S of this University. 

SI. No. Subject. Post Vacant No. of 
%'acancicii. 

t. Journolism—Reader—One. 

2. do. —Lcctuicr—One. 

3. Histoo—Lecturer—One. 

Scale of Pay 

(t) Rcadcr;Rs. 700-50-1350;-. 

(ii) Lecturer: Rs. 400-40-8C0-50-950- 

Plus usual Desu^ncss allowance oS 
admissible by the Uoivejsiiy frem liinc 
to lime. 

QualJflcaliofl and Eaperkace 

(1) Reader In JoBraalbm: The candi¬ 
date shall have at least a Ma.sicr's Dcg- 
grec in Journalism and leaching and/ 
or profeaxional experience for at least 
eight vears. 

Or 

At least a second class Master's 
Degree with a nuntmumof 48marks 
and a Degree or Dif^oma in Journalism 
with leaching and.^r professional ex¬ 
perience for at least ei^i years. 

(2) Lecturer in Jouraailsin: T!ie can¬ 
didate shall have at leasia Mssler's Deg¬ 
ree in Journalism or a second class 
Master's E)egree with a minimum of 
48?a of marks with five years of journa¬ 
listic experience in a responsible capa¬ 
city in a News paper or News Agency of 
repute. 

Note: The above qualificaiions may 
be relaxed in case of persons wlio have 
held responsible positions in News¬ 
papers or News Agencies of National or 
International repute. 

(3) l.ccturcr in Hbtory: The candi¬ 
date shall hav a first class or second 
clfljs Master's Degree (with at least 48 % 
marks) in the subject. 


Seven copies of the prescribed appli¬ 
cation form will bo supplied to the 
candidate from the office of the under¬ 
signed on payment of Rs. 1.50 paise in 
person or by Bank Draft drawn on State 
Iknk of India or by Money order in 
favour of (he Re^strar, Berhampur 
University, along with a self addressed 
envelope measuring 22x10 ems, affixed 
with postage stamps worth 0.80 paise. 

The applications duly filled in along 
with attested tme copies of certiiiafes, 
testimonials and publications etc., shoidd 
reach the undersigned on or before lOfh 
September, 1973. Aoplications received 
after the due date will not be entertained. 

Candidates who are in service should 
apply through proper channel. 

The prescribed period of experience 
for Ihe posts will be calculated up to 
Ihe ia.xt date fixed for the receipt of 
applicxlions. 

R. C. RAJGURU 
REGISTRAR 


UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 
DELHI 

Applications are Invited for the fol¬ 
lowing posts- 

1. Profesional Senior (Rs. 700-50- 
1250). 

Qualifications: (a) (i) First or hi^ 
second class B.A./B.^./B.Com. and 
f irst or high second class M. Lib. Sc. 
Or (it) First or high second class M.A./ 
M.Sc./M.Com. and First or high second 
class B. Lib. Sc. OR First or high se¬ 
cond class post-graduate diploma course, 
(b) Active interest in academic and rtu 
search work supported by papers or 
projects of mciit. (c) At least 5 years’ 
experience as Librarian or of working 
in a responsible capacity in an Academic 
Library where he has proved his initia¬ 
tive and organisational and admintstra- 
tive ability. 

2. Profesional Joaior; (Rs. 400-40- 
800-50-950)—2 posts. 

Qualificatloiis: (a) (i) First or high 
second class B.A.,^.Sc./B.Com. and 
First or high second das M. Lib. Sc. 
OR First or high second clas M.A./ 
M.Sc./M.Com. and First or high second 
class B. Lib. Sc. or first or high second 
class post-graduate diploma course, 
(h) At least two years* experience in a 
professional capacity in a library of 
standing. 

AJJ posts carry deames, city compen¬ 
satory, house rent allowances and re¬ 
tirement benefits as admisible under the 
rules in force from time to time. 

Applications along with the attested 
copies of degrees and other certificates 
etc., stating date of birth and details of 
academic qualifications and experienoe 
should reach the Director, South-Delhi 
(Tampus (University of Delhi), D-2S-D, 
N.D.S.E. Part II, New Delhi 110049 
not later than September 24, 197i. 

Note: 

1. Relaxation of any of the qualifica¬ 
tions may be made in exceptional cases 
in respect of all posts on the reewnmen- 
dations of the Selection Committee. 

2. Canvassing in any form by or on 
behalf of the candidate will diaiualily. 
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3. Thoaa already in empinyment 
Should send iheir applications through 
proper channel. 

KEClSTRAft 


INOf\N INSnrUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY. BOMBAY 
RO.f.LT, POWAf, BO|VfB4r-7tf 
advertisement No. 762 

Applications on plain miper are in¬ 
vited from (he Citizens of India for the 
fbltotvifig posts on or before 2^fk Sepr. 
I97J by the Registrar, Indian Insiituie 
of Technologv. Powai* Bonibay-76. 
Copies of certificates and crossed Indian 
Po^l Order for R«. 3/- (73 paise for 
.Sche^iM Caste/Tribes) payable to 
Bombay-76 should be enclosed. 
Persons employed in the Government/ 
Semi Govt. Organisation or Educa¬ 
tional Insijtulion must apply ihrcmgh 
employer. The name of the post and 
deparbnent ^ould be mentioned on 
the lop of the ai^licaiion. incomplete 
applications will not be conadered. 
Som« posts arc reserved for candidate 
telonpng to Scheduled Castes and 
S^eduM Tribes and Ez-servicemen. 
Age prefenibly below 30 y«ars. relaea- 
ble in deserving cases. Post at serial 
No. 1 carries allowances such as 
b.A.. C.CA. etc., as per the rules of 
the Institute. Applicants must state i— 

(i) Name in full with address. 

(ii) Qualifications such as examina¬ 
tions passed, date ofpasang etc. 

(iii) Particuhrs of past and ptesent 
employmenr with salary. 

(M Date of Birth with relevant certi¬ 
ficate. 

(v) Candidates belonging to SC'ST 
and Ex-serv'ioemen Should attach a 
copy of cenificaic to that dfect. 

POSTS 

1 . WorkabnpSnparbor 

Scale of pay.Rs. 250-10-390-15-3SQ- 
EB.15-470. 

Qualifica Ikiiis 

Diploma in Mechanical Engineering 
with 3 years worting experience or re¬ 
gular apprenticcAip for 4 to 5 years in 
an lodi^ria) Establishment of r^utc 
plus 3 years shop experienee in an In¬ 
dustrial/ReaeaTCh establishment. Must 
have acquired sufficient skill in the 
operation of Lathes, Milling and Shap¬ 
ing machines^ and practice in pxeciaon 
tool room preparing jigs and fixtures. 

Experience in fabritactng scieotiAc 
equifHnents deaiiable. 

Qualifications itlaxable in case of 
ca^ktetes of proven ability with ade¬ 
quate number of years of service aTtd 
experience. The post is not supervi- 
sory but operative. 

2. Clerk of Weriis-^Temporaiy charged 
to works for about one y^r. 

Scale or pay ; Rs. 400-23-500. 
(CoraoMated). 

Age: Retired persons bdow the age 
of €0 years are also eligible. 

QMltfkntlnM:— 

(a)aVlL 

A Degree or X^ioma in Civil En¬ 


gineering. Minimum .1 years experience 
for a degme l^lder and 5 years experi¬ 
ence for a diplomi hokler in a ttsponii- 
hlc Dosilton in preparatiort ofettimates 
for large Civil works, ije. works involv¬ 
ing constrvtction of buildinp^ plumbing, 
water supply and aeverage. Super¬ 
vision of various sites of works in the 
Institute's campus, preparation of bills 
for the comractors and recording 
measurements. Experience in P.W.D. 
procedure desirable. 

(b> Electrical 

A Degree or a Diploma in Electrical 
Engineering. Minimum 3 years experi¬ 
ence for a D egree holder and 5 ymrs 
experience ^ a Diploma holder in a 
responsible position in preparation of 
estimates for electrical works including 
domestic wiring, power supply. Su¬ 
pervision of varimis electrical works in 
(he Campus. Pn^ration of bills for 
contractors and recording measure- 
menis. Experience in P.W.D. procedure. 
Knowledge of Indian Electricity Rules. 
Elecirical SuMfvisorH licence. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR 
.AdrerfiscaMat No. R. 573 

Applicaitons on the prescribed form 
(obieineMe from the undersigned) a&'- 
companied by a self-addretsed envelope 
and a postal order of Re. S-OO in each 
case are invited for the following posts 
so as Vo reach tlw undersigned by 22nd 
September. (973. 

(1) A Professor of Zoology (Perma¬ 
nent). 

(2) A Profcaor of Applied Geology 
(Peirnsnent). 

Those who had already applied for 
this post last year m response to v>ur 
adreniaement No. R. 4^72 dated 7.7,72 
should indicaie if their appliciiuons be 
considened. 

(3) An AsMiani Professor in the 
Anthropology Jc Socicicgy {Perma¬ 
nent) with ^rioiiM/he in Anthropologi¬ 
cal and Sadohticai Theory and Fotiticai 
Sociology. 

This post has been substituted in 
place of the po^ of one A.tsisunt Pro¬ 
fessor in Fliysical Anthropology ad- 
rerroed rn our Adrertifemeni No. 
R. 4/73. 

QGAUnCATlONS 

PtoRmoc 

fi| A Doctor's Degree and/or high 
academic attainments with wide recog¬ 
nition for schoUrshtp and original con¬ 
tribution to the subject. 

(ii) niblished woric to their credit. 

(iii) Extensive experience of conduct¬ 
ing and guiding research. 

(iv) At least 10 years experience nf 
(caching post-graduxie classes or should 
have at least 10 years' experience of 
Advanced Research in the case of App¬ 
lied Geology. 

(v) A good wotking knowledge of 
Hindi both written and spoken. 

Asabtael Pratarere 

(i> A first class Master's or an equi¬ 
valent degiee recognised for the purpose 
by (he university; OR A secoM class 


Master^ degree or an equivalcnidopee 
recognised by the Uiuventiy wUn at 
least 2 years leedirfig ejMiience of post- 
greduiic clasaes preferably at a Univer¬ 
sity or with recognised roseareh work. 

<ii) He must be able to teach in Hindi. 
Salaiy Scale 

Professor; Rs. 1IOO-SO-1300-60-1600. 

Assistant Proftssor: Rs. 40tMO-800- 
30-9S0. 
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UNIVERSITY OF POONA 


Applications tre invHed for the undermentioned posts, in 
the vanoos Departments of the University. Particulars together 
with the general requirements prescribed by the University for 
the posts DC obtained from the Registrar, University of Poona, 
PooDa-7. Revests for forms must specify the name of the post 
and should be aocompanied by a self-addressed envelope 
(23 cm. X 10 cm.) bearing postal stamp of 50 Ps. for one set 
^nsiftiog of seven applications). Applications should reach the 
Registrar on or before 29ih September 1913. 


1. DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 

(a) Two Lectarrrs 

Quallficatioiia essential: 

1st Post: 

First or Second Class M.Sc. in Physical Chemistry 
with a Ph.D. degree preferably. Research Ex¬ 
perience in Nuclear and Radiation Chemistry. 

2DdPost: 

First or Second Class M.Sc. in Physical Chemistry 
with a Ph.D. degree preferably. Research Ex¬ 
perience in Magneto Chemistry or Electrochemistry 
or Theoretical Chemistry. 


(b) One Letturtr in Biochtmhtry 
Qualifications essential: 

First or Second Cla.ss M.Sc. in Biochemistry by 
papers. Strong fithet in Enzymoiogy and Metabilism 
or in nucleic acids. 

A research d^rce and published work would be nn 
additional qualifications. 

(c) On* Lecturer in Organic Chemistry (Temporary) 
First or Second Class M.Sc. in Organic Chemistry 
by papers. Strong in Physical-Organic Chemistry. 


2. department OF PHYSICS 

(a) One Lecturer 

QnaliflCBtioos essential: 

A minimum second class Master's Degree in Physics 
^ith Electronics as a specialization) and a Ph.D. 
Degree in Physics with dectronic bias. 

Note : (i) Candidate should have experience of designing and 

Gilding electronic instrument used for the research 
work in Solid State Physics, Auger Spwtroscopy, 
Solid State Electronics and Nuclear Physics. 

(ii) Candidate should be capable of teaching counts 
in electronics such as solid state microwave devices, 
solid state electronics circuit design and instru¬ 
mentation. 

(Hi) Candidate diould be capable of guiding research 
in electronics espedally in new techniques. 


(b) Two Demonstrators 

(i) A candidate should have at least Second Oass in 
M.Sc. (Physics) with the specialization in the 
ibllowing subjects ; 

(i) Electronics (ii) Electron and Ion Physics 
(iii) Spectroscopy (iv) Solid State Physics 
(v) Upper atmosphere and Space Physics. 

3. DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY 

(a) One Reader 
Qualifications essential: 

Specialization in Cytology, Genetics, Plant Breeding. 
Qualifications desirable: 

First hand know'Iedge of field methods involved 
in Plant Breeding. 

(b) One Lecturer (Microbiology) 

Qualifications esseadal: 

An uptodate knowledge of the Morphology, 
Taxonomy and Biology of Micro-organisms. 

QBBliflcalioBB desirable: 

A background cf applied Microbiology. 

(c) One Demonstrator 
Qualifications esBcntial: 

(i) At least 2nd Class at both M.Sc. (by Papers) m 
Botany and B.Sc. (Principal) Botany. 

(it) Experience of teaching and/or practical instruction 
in Phycology and Hydrobiology. 

QnllflcatiODS desirable : 

Some research experience. 

4. DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY 
One Lecturer 

Quallficatloos essential : 

M.Sc. and Ph.D. in Biochemistry to teach Post- 
Craduale students in Zoology. 

Note : (Candidate with research experience will be given 
preference) 

5. DEPARTMENT OP MATHEMATICS A STATIS¬ 
TICS 

(a) One Professor of Statistics 
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4 . Derigi of fe pcrimawi 

5. SuBptisgtk^oiy 

6. Biometry. 


QoeMWntiBM WiiMlIol: 

SpeciaUzetkm in one of Ae foUow'mt bnnchei 

1. BicMiutty 

2. Opentioos ResearA 

3. Sampling Theory 

4. Probability Theory 

5. Statistical Inferenoa 

6. Des^ of Experiments. 


(d) Tm Deinonsfrafere In Statistits 

candidate should be M.A.>M.Se. Statislics wJA at 
least Second Claa. 


Scales of hj 


(b) {hie Header An Statuiics {V.G.C, Speeiaf Assistaace 
ProfToiwne) 

QuaUflcatiena eaanttal: 

Specialization in one of the following branches: 

1. Operations Research 

2. Probability Theory 


1. 

Professor 

Rs. 

1100-50-1300-60-I600 

2. 

Reader 

Rs. 

700-50-1250 

3. 

Lecturer 

Rs. 

40(MO-800-50-950 

4. 

Demonstrator 

Rs. 

300-20-400 


Plus allowances as admissible under the Rules. 


3. Statistical Inference 

4. Design of Experiments 

5. Sampling Theory 

6. Industrial Statistics 

7. Econometrics 

8. Bio-Statistics 

9. Biometry. 

(c) Five lecturers in Statisties (of which one is in the 
U.G.C. Special Assisionee-Programme) 


Amp liarit etc. 

The upper age limit for appointments to the teaching posts 
under the University is ordinarily 4S years, but it is relaxable in 
in special cases. 

The selected candidates for the posts of Professor. Reader 
and Lecturer will be on probation for a period of two years and 
will be required, on confirmation, to contribute to the University 
IVovident Fund end to enter into an agreement of Krvioe with (be 
UniveTsity. They will also have to pass a test in Elementary 
Marathi, if Marathi Is not their mether tongue. 


QuaUficatlou csaentla]: 

Specialtzatjon in one of the following branches : 
]. Operatiom Research 

2. PrabrUtilfty Theory 

3. Statistical Infcrcoce 


Uote :— Those who are employed must submit their applicaiion 
through the proper channel. 


G.J. Abhyankar, 
Oflb. Regisinr. 


UNIVERSITY OF POONA 


Applicatians are invited for the post of Profesor of Applied 
Matber^ics inclnding Astronomy in the University Depanment 
of Mathematict and Statistics in the scale of Rs. 1100>500300'60- 
1600 nichisive of Dearness Allowance. 


Applicants should possess the minimum qualifications 
prescribe by the University for recognition as a Post-Graduate 
teacher 0^7 Reaeareh). Detailed information regarding these 
qualifiestiODS will be supplied along whh the fvescribed form of 
pp pli«tt«n- Tb^ applying should preferably have experience 
of Potf-Giaduate teadring and Reseat^ of not Icsa than ten 
yrara. Frcibrence will be given to candidates sriio have co their 
endk piAlished research week of rect^ised merit and/or who 
have iiKBeirfully gui^ Audenta for the Ph.D. degree. Caodi- 
dates having excAStional qualifiatlons and research experience 
may be giveo a higher starti^ salary within the scale. 

The upper age Until for appointment to teaching posts 
under Ae UniveiMy is ordinarily 45 ycaia but it is relaxable in 
spatial ca sea. 
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The selecied candidates will be on probation for a peiicd 
of two years and will be required on confirmatioo to contribute 
CO the University Provident Fund and to enter into an agreement 
for service with the University. They will also have to pass a 
test in Elementary Marathi, if Marathi is not their mother tongue. 

Seven copies of each application in prescribed form, along 
with seven copies of testimonials and other enclosures such as 
published research papers, etc., if any, muA reach the Registrar, 
University of Poona, within one month from the date of publi¬ 
cation of the advertisemem. Applicants are requested lo meniion 
clearly the names of the Senior Authors of their publicaiums. 
The prescribed form of application can be had from the 
University Office either personaJiy or by sending a self-addressed 
envelope (23 cm. x loan.) bevijig postal stamp of SO N.Ps. to 
cover postage. 

Note: Those who are employed muA submit their 
applicatioD through the prop^ ebannel. 

GJ. Abhyankar, 
Offg. Registrar. 


PUNJABI UNIVERSITY, PATIALA 

(Advertisement No. 24/73) 


Applicallons are invited for appointment to the following 
posts at the Punjobi Univeruty, Patiala:^ 

1. DEPARTMENT OF SRI GURU GRANTH SAHIB 
STUDIES 

Reader (Rs. 700-50-1000/50-1250) 

(a) At least a second class Master's degree in Language/ 
religion/philosophy/social sciences or having doctoral 
degree in Sikh ^riptures or is a scholar of eminence in 
the field of Guru Granih Studies/Indian religious 
philosophy preferably with some recognised academic 
qualiflc^ion involving specialised study of the Guru 
Granth Sahib from a Statutory University and having 
good published research work to his cr^it. on the 
subject. 

(b) Persons should be well-versed in Punjabi, Hindi and 
Engli^. Working knowledge of Saoskrit/Persian is 
desirable. 

2. DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

Reader (Rs. 700-50-1000/50-1250) (To teach analytical 
methods for Business Decisioits in various areas of 
Management). 

(a) A first or second class Master*! degree in Mathematics 
with ^Kcialisation in Siatistici of an Indian University 
or an equivalent qualifications ofa foreign University. 

(b) Either a research degree of a Doctorate standard or 
published work of high standard, preferably in opera¬ 
tions research. 

(c) About 5 years experience of research or teaching post¬ 
graduate clases, preferably with M.B.A classes in this 
area, at a University or College. 

3. DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
Lwtarers (2) (Rs. 40(MO-800-EB-50-950) 

(a) A first or second class Master's degree in Law of an 
Indian University or an equivalent qualification of a 
foreign University. 

(b) At least two years leaching experience or five years 
practice at the bar. 

(c) Persons with research qualification would be preferred. 

4. U.C.C. JUNIOR RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS (Rs. 300/- 
p.m. fixed) 

(One each in the Depanments of ^iolo^ and Social anthro¬ 
pology, political Science and Public Administration) 

Tenable for a Period of Three (3) Yean 

At least a second class Master*! degree in the pertinent 
subjects viz. Sociology/Anthropology, PoUUcal Soence and Public 


Admniistraiion, with one year's teaching/research experience after 
obtaining Master's degree, provided that the condition of experi¬ 
ence may be relaxed in the case of first class M.A.'s. Provided 
further the candidates with at least 55% marks both in B.A. and 
M.A. would also be considered in case no first class M.A. is 
available. 


5. DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SaENCE 
Instmctor (oae) (Rs. 3SO-Z5-40a-EB-3()-640-40-800) 

At least a second class Master's degree in Political Science 
of an Indian University or an equivalent qualification of a foreign 
University, preferably with some teaching/researcb experience. 

EVENING INSTITUTE OP POSTGADUATE STUDIES 
Lcctarcr (oae) (Rs. 400-40-800-EB-50-950) 

A fiixt or second class Master's degree in Public Administra¬ 
tion (with Economics background) of an Indian University or an 
equivalent qualification of a foreign University with atleast one 
year's teaching or research experimee in the case of first class 
M.A.*s and atleast three years teaching or research experience or 
having some research work to one's credit in the case of second 
class M.A.'s. 


DEPARTMENT OF PANJAB HISTORICAL STUDIES 

Roarch ABbteutfRs. 300-2S-350-EB-400>30410-EB-30-640- 
40-800) 

At least a high second class Master's degree in History with 
working knowledge of Punjabi. Preference will be given to those 
with proficiency in Urdu/Fersian. 

GENERAL For Ait (Except Sr. No. 3) 

Qualifications and experience are rdaxable in the c^ of 
candidates, otherwise found suitable for the post by the Selection 
Committee. Higher start within the grade admisriblc depending 
upon the ability and experience of the candidates. 

House rent and Daamess allowances. Provident Fund and 
Medical facilities, according to University rules. 

Applications, complete in all respects, on the prescribed 
forms obtainable on reouest from the Deputy Registrar (Admn.) 
by sending a self addressed envelope of the sixe of 23 x 10 cms. 
stamped with 20 paise postage, should reach the University by 
25.9.1973, at the latest. Incomplete applications not accompanied 
with attested copies of the certificates and testimonials diall not 
be entertained. Separate application form should be submitted 
for each post. 

Persons already in service should apply thro'ugh proper 
riiannel. Government servants who are not in a position to 
submit their applications through proper channel before the due 
dale should submit an advance copy before date and r^ular 
application through proper channel by 29.9.73. 


REGISTRAR. 
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ALIGARH MUSLIM UNIVERSITY 

Advertisement No. 8/73-74 


APPLICATIONS are invited on the prescribed form for 
the ibUowHif posts 


S. Lecturers in Businev Management in the scak 
4OCL40*BOO‘SD‘95O pJus allowances. 


Gaodidetes must possess medical qualification included m Jst 
or 2od Sdiednle or Part II of the Third Schedule (other than 
Licentiate qualifications) of the Indian Medical Council Act. 
1956. Holders of educationnl qualifications included in Part II 
of the Third Schedule should fulfil the cemditions stipulated in 
Se^on 13(3) of the IMC Act, 1656. Must poss^ a basic 
fJnis'crsity or equivalent qualification entered in schedules 
under State/Ceotral Medical Registracioa Act (for posts at SI. 
Nos. 1 to 3 onlyL 


Qualifications ordinarily required :— A first or 
sectwd clam Master's degree in Commerce or MBA or DBM of 
an Indian University or an equivalent foreign qualification. 

De&irabk ;— Published work and some experience of teach* 
mg or Research or practical experience of ofSoe or firm. 

6. Lecturer in Physics (Women's College) in the scale or 
Rs. 406*40>800*5(>-9SO plus allowances. 


1. Reader in Surgery (Urology) (post temporary). Scale: 
Rs. TOO-50-1250 plus allowances. 


Qualifications :— MS, FRCS, Speciality Board of Surgery 
(USA) or an equivalent qualification in the subject. As Registrar 
or an equivalent post in Surgery or allied clinical departments for 
at least three years in Teaching Institution. 


OualifieatfoRS ordinarily required :— A first or high accond 
class Master's degree in Physics of an Indian University or an 
equivalent foreign qualification. 

7. Lecturers in Physics (Department of Phvsics) in the 8c.ile 
of Rs. 400-40>fiOO>S0.9^ plus allowances. 


Debbie:—Preference will be given to those candidates 
who have worked as Lecturer and have teaching and clinical ea- 
pcrieifce js a speciaJjiy of general suigery. 


Qualifications ordinarily required At least a first or high 
second class Master's degree in Physics or equivalent foreign 
quaJificalioo. 


2. Reader in Obstetrics and Gynaecology (temporary but 
likely to become penoanent). Scale of Rs. 70^54^1250 plus 
allowancca. 


Qualification: MD (Obst. A Gynae.), MS (Obst. & Gynae.), 
MO, MRCOG, Speciality Board of Obst. & Gynae. (USA), MS, 
MD (Med.), MRCP, FRCS with DGO. FRCS/MRCP (with 
Obst. R Gynae. as a special sulycct) or an equivalent qualifiu- 
tion. As Registrar or eit equivalent post in Obst. & Gynae. or 
allied cUnia] depanmetit for at least three years in a Teaching 
Institution. 


Desirable . Specialisalton in one of the areas; Theore¬ 
tical Nucleiir Physics, Experimental Nuclear Physics or Solid 
State Physics. 


8. Lecturer in Hindi (Women's ColIcBe) in the scale of 
Rs. 4(XMO*800-50-95o plus allowances. 

Qualifications ordinarily required :— At least a first or high 
second class Master's degree in Hindi or equivalent foreign quali¬ 
fication. 


3. Lecturer in surgery (Cardio-Thorack Surgery). Scale: Ra 
400-40-800.50-950 phis allowances. 


Qualifications: MS/FRCS/FRFPS(s) Glasgow (Cardio- 
Thoractc Surgery) or equivalent io surgery with two years^ special 
training in Cardio-Thoracic Surgery of speciality Board (USA) 
in Cardib-Tboradc surgery. Experience as Registrar or 
equivalent post for at le^ three years in Cardio-Thoracic Sur¬ 
gery in a Teaching fauthution. 


Desirable :— Research degree or publications of standard. 
Experience of teaching degree classes. 


Prescribed application form and instructions may be had 
from the l^uly Registrar (Executive) by sending sdf-addressed 
wvciopc or 9*'x4”. Last date for receipt of applications is 30fft 
September, 1973. Incomplete applications and thmse received late 
may not be considered. 


Desirable:—Research experience. Published paper. 

4. Reato in Botany (Botany DepaAmeDt) (temporary) in 
tbe scale of 700-50-1250 |dus allowuices. Qualifications 
ardinarily required:—A first or btgh second class Master's degree 
m Botany of an Indian University or an equivalent foreign quali- 
ficatkn. A Research degree of doctorate Aondard or published 
woik^ oi high standard, and at least five years* experience of 
teadiiog postgraduate classes and some experience of guMing 
leseai^. 


Higher start may be given for special qualifications and 
experience. Candidates interviewed may be paid contribution 
toirardstbeirT.A. equal to one single second class Railway Fare 

only. 

P.V. George 
Registrar. 

Issued by Public Relations Officer. 63347 
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rSTTER TO THE EDITOR 
Open L'nivmlly 
An academic ii/osjon 
'7 have read wHh due ^tU^nl^oR 
Amrik Singh*s Open l/m‘ivrrm'published 
in the University News, August 1973. 
It was a sobering experience to know 
that the Opep V/t/v^rtitf was not a 
magic wand to cure all ills of higher 
education in India. There is a role of 
the mass media in the successor the 
O/kfp LWitfA(//rbut.at bottom, it invoi- 
ses correspondence education. Unless 
the quality of corresptMidence is impro> 
ved, the mere nomenclature of the 
Open Vaiverxity is not going to work a 
miracle. It is not a panacea ibr all ills. 

U is a pity that correspondence edc* 
cition has been used as the milch cow 
of Indian education. .Since it caters to 
the necd.s of academicalJy handirppped 
studcni.s who fail to get admis.sion to 
colleges, low priority has been given to 
the improtement of correspondence 
education. A.s long as a few insiiiu- 
tions for the elite are maintained, why 


bother to improve the quality of corres¬ 
pondence education which is primarily 
Kigherf?) education for the handicapped 
sub-elite? On the one hand, we have 
elite institutions like Jawaharlal Nehru 
University liberally financed from Ihe 
lax-payer's contribution and on the 
other hand we have correspondence 
education that has bcM given step¬ 
motherly Ireaimeor as far as the allo¬ 
cation of public funds is concerned. 

During the Fifth Five Year Plan atten¬ 
tion will have to be given to the consoli¬ 
dation and ir^rovement of correspon¬ 
dence education sludenr.s involvement 
has some correlation with the quality 
and effectiveness of the lessons prepaied 
and the Thoroughness with which res¬ 
ponse sheets are corrected. Before the 
Open llnixcrsity is tried on a massive 
scale, it would be necessary to reorient 
the teachers and impart them sufficient 
skill in programmed learning. Unless 
we have a band of dedicated teachers, 
the Open University would remain an 
academic illusion. Lei me nnphasise 
we require teachers and not mere lec- 
titrer^^ieachers w'ho are prepared to 
lake pains in imparting education to 
academically handicapped students.” 

Dr. N.P. Singh, 
Rajdhani College, 
University of Delhi, 
Kirti Nagar, 

A>x' Delhi-iS. 


INDIAN SCHOOL OF MINES 
OHANBAD4I260O4 
Kli:SE.ARCH SCHOLARSHIPS 

Applic^ilionsj'rc invited for award ofa few LS.M. Research Scholarships (of the value of Rit. 300/-andRS. 
2St» - each per nuiniM ) tenable for a period of iwx» years for cairying out research in the following subjects at the 
Indian School of Mines; 

tl) Mining Lnginocringdl Applied Geology (31 Applied Geophysics, (4) Petroleum Engineering, (5) Chemis¬ 
try (if) rji>sics(71 Msihcnia(rc.s. 

riic rcseaa'hwork cun bccon.vidcrcd for the aw'ard of postgraduate degrees (M.Sc. orPh.D.)of the School. 

The School, which i.s a dcsnicd University under the Univeisiiy Crams Commission Act, ntn5 5yeais inte¬ 
grated programmes in Mining Engg.. Petroleum Engineering. Applied Geophysics and Applied Geology leading to 
the u\\ .ird of n.Sc. (H rns.) in the first two disciplines and M.Sc. in the other two. It also runs a 2 year industry- 
onenicd M..Sc. prognuntne in Mining En^neehng. One year posi-M-Sc. programmes in Applied Geology and App¬ 
lied Geophysics and onc.yejr industry-oriented post-giaduste (Engineering) programme in Mining Machinery are 
expected to be Started shortly, in addition to a comprehensive programme of coniiniiing education courses that is 
already in hand. 

QualificafiiNU tor Elipibjljfy 

For (I) A.I..S.M..'B.Sc. degree in Mining or equivalent. For (2) and (3) A.L5.M. /M.Sc. in Applied (jeology 
or .Applied Geophysics, as the case may be. For (4) : A.I.S.M. in Petroleum Engineering orB.Sc*. in Petroleum 
Engineering or Chemical Engineering or allied subjects. For (3) M.Sc. in Chemistry or B.Sc. in Chemical Engine¬ 
ering or equivalent. For (6) and (7) A.l.S.M./M.Sc. in Geophysics, M.Sc. in Physics (with specialisition in Nucl^r 
Phy.sics/Theorelicul Physics,X-Ray Crystallography Spectrocopy preferably Applied Mathematics or M.Sc. in 
Mathematics, as the case may be. 

In all c*j.se.s the candidates should have secured at least 60''o marks in aggregate in the qualifying e.xamina- 
tion. Preference W'ill be given to candidates with uniformly good academic record and those w'ith an indicated apti¬ 
tude for mearch a.s evidenced by published papers, articles. Age normally not to exceed .40 years. 

Selected Candida te.s will not be allowed to relinquish a scholarship before completion of the period of tenure 
without the prior approval of the Executive Board. A candidate relinquishing .scholarship without such approval 
shall have to refund in full the amounts paid to him. 

A'vplicaiion in the prescribed form (obtainable from the Registrar, Indian School of Mines, Dlianbad-a26004 
on sending a self-adctresstHl en vclope affixra w7lh postage stamps of the value of Rs. 1.75) together with a copy of 
the jnirks-sheet of the qualifying examination and other &tpporiing documents should be submitted to the under¬ 
signed by hand or Regi.siered Post/A.D. ort or before 15.9.73. 


davp-gll(6)/73 


(A. Subramanian) 
Registrar 
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The Air-Indians. 


You kiiow ^m,we fly them. 


Who are ihe Air-inuians? 

You know them all. They are 
Indians who have pul their country on 
the world's industrial map. Indians 
who have carried the liquid notes of 
their music to distant lands, Indians 
whose films have lent a lyrical vision 
to w'orld cinema, Indians whose 
feet have transmitted the rhythm of 
Indian dance across the seas, Indians 
who are leaders in sport, in science, 
in technology. Air-lndians are Indians 
who are proud of their country, 
oroud to fly their country's airline. 


When you fly Air-lndia.you 
fly with your people, your culture 
and your flag. In fact, when you 
fly Air-Jndia, you fly your 
very own airline. 
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universities handbook 1973 

(Tentatively to be released on 1st November, 1973) 

The UNIVERSITIES HANDBOOK brings to you the usual—updated—factual 
information on all the 75 main Universities, 16 Agricultural Univerelties, 

9 Insfifufes of National Importance (including the 5 NTs) and 9 deemed to be 
Universities. 


Organised in the foUowing Convenient SubJect^Groups 


(a) Officers and Deans of Faculty 

(b) Library and Research Facilities 

(c) Scholarships and Fellowships 

(d) Academic Year—last dale of admission and the approximate dates 
of examinations 

(el Courses of study -minimum requirement for admission, duration 
of courses and subjects of study for each course 

(f) Courses & Grades—minimum percentage of marks required for a 
particular division/class 

(g) Teachers of the University 

(h) Colleges- year of establishment, courses available, number of 
teachers and students, names of Principals and the heads of post- 
graduate departments 

(i) Subjectwise Examination statistics 


Pages: 1000 (Approximate; 


Price: Rs, 100.00 


£jrc/us/>e Oistribuiors: 

UBS PUBLISHERS DISTRIBUTORS PVT. LTD. 

5 DARYAGANJ, ANSARI ROAD, DELHI-110 006 
SAVOY CHAMBERS. 5 WALLACE STREET, BOMBAY-400001 
10 FIRST MAIN ROAD, GANDHI NAGAR, BAN6ALORE-560 000 
80 CANNING ROAD, KANPUR-208 001 
17-19 HIGH STREET, HARLESDEN. LONDON, N.W. 10 
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Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar 

Awards 

The Shaoii Swarup Bhatnagar Memorial Award for 
Scientific Research was instituted in 1957 in the memoiy of 
late Dr. Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar, who was the first Direc¬ 
tor-General of the Council of Scientific & Industrial Re¬ 
search. The award has been instituted by the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research to create incentive for re¬ 
search workers in India and to recognize outs tanding scienti¬ 
fic work. The award is made each year for outstanding 
contribution in science, including engineering and teebno- 
logy. Five prizes each of the value of Rs. 10,000/- 
in the following disciplines are awarded annually for not¬ 
able and original research, applied or fundamental : Physi¬ 
cal Sciences; Chemical Sciences; Biological Sciences; 
Engineering; Medical Sciences; Mathematical Sciences; 
and other sciences. 

The 1971 awardees are: Physical Sciences—^Dr. P.K. 
Iyengar, Head, Nuclear Physics Division, Bhabha Atomic 
Research Centre, Bombay; Chemical Sdenoes— 
Dr. M. M. Dhar, Scientist, Central Drug Research Institute, 
Lucknow; Medical Sciences—^Dr. A-K. Maiti, Reader in 
Physiology & Head of the Department of Biochemistry & 
Biophysics, University College of Medicine, University of 
Calcutta, and Dr. O.D. Gulati, Professor of Pharmacology, 
Medical College, Baroda; Biological Sciaices—Prof. 
M, S, Kanungo, Prof, of Zoology, Banaras Hindu 
University, and Prof. N. Balakrishnan Nair, Prof, 
of Marine Biology & Fisheries and Head, DeptL of 
Aquatic Biology & Fisheries, University of Kmla; 
E^hwering Sdenoes—Dr. A. Bhattachaiyya, Prof, of Me- 
charucal Engineering, Jadavpur University. 

For 1970, awards have been made for Qmikal Sdenoes 
to Dr. P.T. Narasimhan, Prof, of Chemistry, Indian Institute 
of Technology, Kanpur and for Mkdkal Sciences to Dr. 
J.R. Taiwar Assistant Professor, Cardiothoracic Surgery, 
All-India Institute of Medical Sciences, New Delhi. 


Editor : A^lnl Kuuiar 


UNIVERSITY MANAGEMENT 

D. C. PAVATE 


Universities in India are financially supported by 
two agencies: the State Government directly, and the 
Government of India through the University Grants 
Commission and broadly speaking, the object of both 
the governments is that the trained intellect of our 
young men and women should enable them not only 
to hold important positions under government and 
public concerns but in various fields which contribute 
to the prosperity of the country. The University 
Grants Commission exercises no control over any 
university except to suggest some reforms in purely 
academic matters, although it pays enormous amount 
of money. 

No nation can flourish without maintaining high 
standards of university education and encouraging 
research on a large scale. A modern university tries 
DOt only to keep itself abreast of modern develop¬ 
ments but to encourage original thinking so as to 
contribute its mite to the growing knowledge in va¬ 
rious fields. To that end, all civilised countries have 
been making steadily increasing provision for 
primary, secondary and university education. 
In all countries, primary and secondary education 
are under the direct control of the Government, 
but university education is either under autonomous 
bodies or under direct government control. 

In USA, universities are either state-managed or 
private concerns. The best universities in America, 
however, are those managed by private bodies with 
no subsidy from the state or the central government. 
A few years back, there was some interference by 
the state government of California in the affairs of 
Berkley University; but it led to a terrific amount of 
trouble and the state government had to give up its 
position. In England, universities are maintain^ as 
autonomous bodies, now with substantial grants from 
the location Department, while European univer¬ 
sities are managed as government institutions. In 
all these countries, however, one thing is common and 
that is, there is no interference from their governments 
at any stage, as far as the normal administration of 
the university departments is concerned. The Vice- 
Chancellor or the Rector carries on the administra¬ 
tion leaving the faculty members free to carry on their 
work. They have to produce good results not only 
in the examinations but also in original contribution 
to knowledge. Since governments have several wor¬ 
ries of their own, they do not take upon themselves 
the additional responsibility of day-to-day university 
administration. I remember, about IS years back, 

I visited the Paris University which is run by the Go- 
v^nment of France. 1 asked the Rector whether the 
Minister ever interfered in the day-to-day administ- 
ratioD. He looked at me with surprise and said, 
^*No, If be does, I shall appeal to the President.” 
Wither in Russia, Gennahy or Fraace, universjties 
are entirdy administered by their governments and 
their stuidiards of teaching or research are exception- 
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ally high; but there is not the slightest evidence of go¬ 
vernment interference in academic matters. 

In our country, government control means inter¬ 
ference in admissions, appointment of teachers, exa¬ 
miners and even in examination results. This is the 
experience of most of the Vice-Chancellors in India. 
The Vice-Chancellor of Delhi is not alone in attribut¬ 
ing the decline of his university to the *'doings of politi¬ 
cians.” In this context, let us see some features of the 
new Universities Bill propo.sed to be introduced 
shortly in the Mysore Assembly. 

The State Chief Minister has been recently re¬ 
ported to have justified the Bill under which the 
Vice-Chancellor is to be a subordinate officer of the 
Education Minister for all intents and purposes. 
On July 20. he was addressing the plenary session 
of the two-day seminar on the Mysore Universities 
Bill when he expressed some very controversial view.s 
on university education. He is reported to have said 
that his government was ^interested in the overall 
control, supervision and power to give directions and 
above all, maintain the principle of accountability of 
the university to the State, whkh is the Master by 
giving funds.”.. Me is also reported to have said that 
”in matters of finance, utility and even education 
policy, perhaps the legislature should have powers 
to inierfere from time to time”. 

If this is his idea, he had better take over the entire 
control of university administration and run the uni¬ 
versity as a secondary school. Where is the necessity 
of all these AcLs, Senates, Academic Councils and the 
Syndicates? If the present government takes over 
the entire administration, it will make for simplicity 
and the public will know e.\actly who is responsible 
for the governance of the universities. 

The proposed scheme is neither here nor there. 
The universities arc either autonomous in ad¬ 
ministration or they arc not: what the Mysore Govern¬ 
ment wants to do, however, is to caH the universities 
autonomous and to get done whatever is necessary for 
its political ends from behind the scene and pass on 
the blame for the resulting sins of omission and 
commission to the university authorities. The Mysore 
Government does not seem to realise what great harm 
it will do to its own reputation and safety; for, if 
admissions or appointments are not made on merit, 
the aggrieved party will file a writ petition against 
the university which will naturally plead that the Go- 
vemmcBt is responsible for them. If a weak profes¬ 
sor is appointed, there will be trouble from the stu¬ 
dents. 

The point made by Mr Urs that the State Govern¬ 
ment is *‘the master by giving funds” is also an intri¬ 
guing one. Under democracy, it is not an individual, 
however high and mighty he may be, but the electro¬ 
rate which is the master. By giving grants-in-aid to 

(Continued on page 9) 
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Our countiy is working towards ushering in 
a socialistic ^ttern of society. The expression 
'socialistic pattern* has come to mean several things. 
To those who are in the held of education it means 
education for all, education that is free as far as the 
country can afford it and also education for those 
who want it and for those who are in need of it but 
at the same rime who are in a position to pay for it. 
Education ideally Is a continual process that starts 
from binh and goes on till the end. But conventional 
institutionalized education under the control and gui¬ 
dance of the slate has remained a boon for only 
those who have the time and willingness to attend an 
institution run for the purpose. Those who are forc¬ 
ed to discontinue their studies for .several reasons 
have to remain semiditerntes or partially uneducated 
for want of alternate facilities to continue their edu¬ 
cation. A country that is pledged to the welfare of 
all its citizen.s has to give priority to the educational 
aspirations of million.s of its semi-literates much the 
same way as it is concerned with the education of 
crores of its illiterates. Even in the case of the so- 
called educated, it is important that they are given 
further facilities to validate their degrees and diplo¬ 
mas periodically making them fit to shoulder 
their responsibrlitic.s in tune with ihc changing needs 
of the times. The concept of continuing education 
which has gained acceptance in all advanced coun¬ 
tries, gains in importanc'e when we consider the 
magnitude of the problem of education in our coun- 
iry. 

The Central and State Governments, the Planning 
Commission and the Universities have come Co 
realize (he importance of providing facilities for 
continuing education to the half-baked literates 
and drop-outs whose number is legion. The role of 
universities in this vital area of nation-building 
cannot be over-emphasized. It is lime every uni¬ 
versity in the country made un assessment of its re¬ 
sources and charted out plans for taking education to 
those who cannot come to its portals. We shall now 
make a quick look, at this aspect of higher education 
and see how far it is practicable, and if practicable 
what the beneficial effects it has on society. 


The author is the Pro-Vice-Chaficellor of Cklicut University 


The Calicut University which came into being in 
1968 has sixtyfive affiliate colleges run by govern¬ 
mental and private agencies. The Director of Public 
Instruction has stated that 1,90,000 pupils have written 
the just concluded S.S.L.C. examination in the state. 
Judging from past experience it may be surmised that 
between 70,000 to 80,000 might come out successfiil 
and a large percentage of this would certainly go to 
colleges seeking admission to the Pre-degree course. 
And how about those who pass the pre-degree course 
this year? Are they all going to get admission to the 
courses of their choice? Can the existing colleges 
accommodate all of them? Even if they can how 
many can afford an expensive college education? / 
know for certain that (here are many who are not rich 
enough to send their college-going children to distant 
places for their education. At the same time it should 
be realized that a desire to get university education 
is strongly felt by all sections of the society. Looking 
at the problem from this point of view, one is forced 
to think of the desirability of providing facilities for 
those unfortunate young people to continue their 
education without straining the meagre resources 
of their parents and without hindrance to 
their finding and working at what jobs they can 
lay their hands on. It is as a result of this line of 
thinking that the Calicut University has decided to 
allow private appearance in non-scicnce subjects for 
ail undergraduates courses. Now students can appear 
privately for the Pre-degree, B.A. and B. Com. exami¬ 
nation of the Calicut University. But granting per¬ 
missions to sit for examinations is not enough. How 
can a private candidate prepare for a university exa¬ 
mination if he is not given proper guidance and study 
aids? Obviously he relies heavily on sub-standard 
bazaar notes and private teaching shops that have 
sprung up in strength in every nook and comer of the 
state. This is sure to lead to a deplorable fall in the 
academic standards of private candidates. One of the 
urgent tasks of the university is to see if it can d^ise 
some means by which these candidates can be helped 
to achieve a reasonably high level of academic stan¬ 
dard. One sure means of ensuring this is to start 
correspondence courses for the benefit of non<o]]e- 
giate students. Correspondence courses are conduct- ^ 
gd through post. The following universities in India' 
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have already organised correspondence courses in the 
courses list^ against them. 


University 

Courses 

1. Delhi 

B,A. (Pass) 

B.Sc. (General) 

B.Com (Pass) group A 

2. Rajasthan 

B.Com (Pass) 

3. Punjabi 

P.U.C.. B.A. 

4. Mysore 

P.U.C.,B.A.. M.A. 

5. Meerut 

B.A. 

6. Madurai 

B.A. 

7. Bombay 

I.A., I. Com. 

8. Pan jab 

P.U.C. 

9. Andhra 

B.A., B. Com. 

10. Himachal Pradesh 

P.U.C, B.A.. M.A. 

B.ED., M.Ed. 

11. Sri Venkateswara 

B.A. 


These universities have separate directorates for 
the efficient conduct of the correspondence courses. 
Delhi University has an examination centre in Trivan- 
dram fbr its various courses. If all the universities 
conducting correspondence courses have centres in 
state capitals, it would be a great help to the cand!> 
dates. 

How good are these correspondence courses? 
Do they help the private candidates in any way? 
First, it relieves the pressure on admissions to coUeges 
and the students can study at home. Secondly, 
correspondence courses do not come in the way 
of one's getting employed. Thirdly, it is inexpensive 
and convenient to study through correspondence 
courses. Delhi University has computed that while 
it costs the exchequer Rs. 700/- to coach up a 
student in a regular collegiate programme it costs 
only Rs. 200/- to offer instruction through post. 
Fourthly, correspondence course students get the 
benefit of notes and study aids prepared by compe¬ 
tent and experienced teachers who work round the 
clock. This obviates the unwholesome trends that 
raise their heads in colleges when teachers get trans¬ 
ferred and no replacement is given within a reasonable 
period of time. An important and far-reaching conse^ 
quence of a well-organized and efficiently run corres¬ 
pondence course is that it will reduce the pressure on 
existing colleges. This idea, if put into practice, 
inay well turn out to be a nightmare to those institu¬ 
tions which have come up overnight owing to vari¬ 
ous pressures and still lacking in f^ilities and quali¬ 
fied personnel. It will certainly reduce public spend¬ 
ing on collegiate education which will become more 
purposeful and highly motivated since it is voluntary. 
If conducted well the programme would be free from 
student strikes and the like. These are some of the 
benefits of correspondence courses. 

The viability of such courses in advanced count¬ 
ries has been attested to by the experience of coun¬ 
tries like the United States, Japan, Sweden, USSR, 
Australia and several others. Britain has joined in 
this movement in a big way and she has estabtish^ 
Mbs world's first open university to promote cause 
of continiihig education. The Education Commis- 


stos erf Mhi has ^ wwj g ded hi tp* 

provut of c otr upun deace coursm. It b f eperff d 
that in Soviet Russia more then 40% of its people 
educate themselves through correspOodehce courses. 
In September 1972, the Central Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation convened a loeetlag of Education Secretaries 
and DiiectDrs of Public Instruction from ^ states 
to discuss the problems arising out of overcrowding 
in colleges. This conference had decided to reduce 
pressure on existing colleges, and expressed itself in 
favour of instituting correspondence courses. 

Our schools and colleges impart instruction only 
during day time. These institutions could be made 
more serviceable if some of them could be equipped 
with better libraries and kept open till 10 P.M. Non- 
collegiate candidates could make use of the facilities 
if such institutions thus helping them get access to 
original sources of information and develop interest In 
reading on their own. This will go a long way in im¬ 
proving the quality of the end products of correspon¬ 
dence courses. >Vtth generous grants from the Central 
Government and the University Grants Commission 
it should be possible for our universities to plan and 
e^blish such evening libraries in selected centres of 
the stales, thus taking educational tools to tho.se who 
would come forward voluntarily to make use of them. 

Universities may find it rather difficult to organize 
correspondence courses as it is a compariively new 
vemure, quite different from its routine activities. But 
difficulties are certainly not insurmountable. A well- 
planned. efficiently conducted correspondence course 
will not only impair academic standards but it 
will, on the other hand, act at a check on the 
erosion of standards through keeping a vigil on 
student perfonnance and subjecting its methods 
and study aids to constant review and revision. 
This has been the view expressed by panel of experts 
appointed in 1961 to go into the dcuils of this 
system. The Directorates of correspondence courses 
of the Delhi University has by now become a self- 
reliant institution and its courses have been 
attracting students from all over the country. 
The effectiveness of correspondence courses could 
be increased by organizing periodic 'contact sessions' 
m selected centres at which the members of the faculty 
can meet the students lo discuss their problems. 
Extension lectures and iastmetion in difficult subjects 
can also be organized at such centres, thereby making 
the whole thing a well-rounded scheme of education. 
Such contact sessions would go a long way in bridging 
the gap in cornmunicalion between the teacher and 
the taught. Tliis may also help subjecting the 
materials sent to the students to periodic revisions 
after ascertaining student response. 

The country's march forwards, socialism could be, 
hastened by narrowing the difference between the 
haves and the have-nots, not only in the economic and 
mia) scenes but also m the field of education, ft is 
high time that our universities start organizing corres¬ 
pondence conrres, evening daascs, private af^xarance 
at examinations and incorporate the welcome fea¬ 
tures of open university instruction in their curri- 
cuhun.G 
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ICAR's Guidelines for 
New Universities 


While the setting up of e new agricultural univer¬ 
sity is a power vested with th ;2 State Governments, 
the Central agencies like UGC and ICAR, have the 
responsibility for coordination, promotion and main¬ 
tenance of standards. To perrorm this essential and 
constitutional responsibility, ihe ICAR has developed 
ihe following norms and guidelines in respect of new 
universities to be established in the country in the 
Held of agricultural sciences. 

The concept of an agricultural university is based 
on certain principles such as (a) it has to be an im¬ 
portant instrument of service to the people in the 
area to which the university caters, and (b) it has to 
be an integrated mechanism of service in the sphere of* 
resident teaching, research and ejciension education 
of the farming and rural communities. 

The need for new agricultural universities has 
necessarily to be examined from an alUIndia angle 
rather than of ihe narrow requirements of a State or 
u region within a Sute. Vast resources have already 
been expanded without adequate consideration to 
this important concept. 

Although constraint in resources afTecis some 
universities more tloan others, the fact remains that 
during the past thirteen >rars after the first agricul¬ 
tural university was started towards the end of 1960, 
even the physical facilities necessary for the normal 
openition of an iigriciiUural university with its full 
complement of institutions such as (i) College of Ba¬ 
sic Sciences and Ifunianities (ii) College of Agricul¬ 
ture (iii) College of Veterinary Animal Sciences <iv) 
College of Agricultural Engineering and (v) Colle¬ 
ge of Home Science have nor yet been fully provi¬ 
ded in most of the universities. The over-riding 
need at the present moment therefore is to make 
these existing 20 universities fully functional and 
cfTective. This calls for the urgent consideration of 
the Central and State Governments. 

Equally important is the consideration whether 
there is sufficient trained manpower available for the 
setting up of new agricultural universities. 

Norms and Standards 

'There are 19 agricultural universities functioning 
today excluding lARI which is a deemed university. 
The State of Jammu and Kashmir is proposing to 
establish one shortly. Experience has shown that 
almost every university suffers from one major con¬ 
straint of inadequate resources of funds and trained 
persons at certain levels. 


Physical facilities are equally important and could 
be a very serious restraint. The time required for 
land acquisition, and procedural delays involved in 
getting buildings ready and oblaining equipment is 
enormous. Normally not less than four to five years 
are required to set up a new institution, and perhaps 
not less than two to three years to develop a univer¬ 
sity around an existing campus. This important 
time factor has to be borne in mind before a propo¬ 
sal is cleared for setting up of new universities. 

From the national point of view, however, a mat¬ 
ter of greater concern is whether a new university 
could be justified according to trained manpower 
requirements of the country and whether the proli¬ 
feration of the universities would lead to higher 
standards or not and would be in the interests of the 
country'. It is for the ICAR to decide after a very 
careful study of the trained manpower requirements 
of the country, both from the State and national 
angle, a.s to whether there is justification for setting 
up a university in a particular area or State and whe¬ 
ther it will accentuate or alleviate the unemployment 
position. This excersise must be gone through with 
all possible care before the clearance is given for a 
new university. 

Another important measure that concerns the 
Centre is the balancing of requirements of the regions 
within the country. In the past one of the justifica¬ 
tions made to set up a new university was to cater 
to a special area. It is difficult to justify a 
university within each agro-climatic zone in India. 
Similarly, one college of fishery science or forestry 
science may be adequate to meet the needs of more 
than one State. Unless such an approach is adopted, 
the meagre resoorecs cannot be meaningfully em¬ 
ployed and waste of resources prevented. A careful 
analysis of the regional needs of the country is there¬ 
fore necessary. 

Visitii^ teams 

In the foregoing list have been included some of 
the major factors that have to be taken into conside¬ 
ration before preliminary clearance of the proposal 
for the establishment of new agricultural universities 
is given. Before the final clearance is given, a very 
high—level visiting team comprising of persons 
thoroughly conversant wiMi the philosophy and 
operational needs of the agricultural university, should 
make an on-the-spot inspection, in order to see that 
the entire needs of the proposed university, from the 
point of trained manpower, physical facilities, aca¬ 
demic needs, etc. are met along with the administra- 
live requirements for the smooth and efficient func¬ 
tioning of the university. It is not necessary that 
there should be complete uniformity in the Acts and 
Statutes throughout the country. What is impor¬ 
tant is to look into the provisions of the Acts and 
Statutes to determine if they are designed for the 
maintenance of standards. It is only when the visit¬ 
ing team report makes unequivocal recommendation 
in all these matters that there can be justification for 
permitting a new university to be set up in the 
country. 0 
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BANKING 

IN 

UNIVERSITIES 

S. NAKKIRAN 
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AAer the nationatisation of the major banks vast 
changes are taking place at a fast spe^ in the field 
of Banking. The commercial banks have committed 
their activities for certain well-laid social objectives. 
Under this circumstance an awareness to study bank¬ 
ing as a special subject is gaining currency. Today's 
youth prefer to get through a bank job than any other 
government or private jobs. Many colleges and uni¬ 
versities are giving special emphasis for banking edu¬ 
cation. The Banking Commission says. ''With the in¬ 
crease in the number of universities, colleges and com¬ 
mercial schools, banking education which is a branch 
of higher commercial education is slowly spreading. 
Correspondingly, the number of students reading for 
either a diploma or a degree in commercial subjects 
including banking has b^n steadily increasing. In 
fact the number of B.Com. students has been 
increasing at a much faster rate than the 
number of students for the B.A. degree. 
In most of the Universities, Banking and Currency 
is a popular elective group for the Mastcr'.s degree stu¬ 
dents in Economics." 

Degrees Fsclusively fur Banking 

At present a need has arisen to create special chairs 
and new syllabuses for banking in universities and 
colleges. Because the present degree and postgra¬ 
duate courses did not provide full scope for the study 
of Banking. Banking is offered either as an optional 
subject or as a paper in almost all courses. So a 
case has been rais^ to introduce new degree and post¬ 
graduate courses on hanking. 

After the nationalisation of the major banks the 
banking sector is growing by leaps and lM)unds. Vast 
brunch expansion warrants the need to create spe¬ 
cially trained personnel to manage the rural oriented 
banking. Further banks have oriented their lending 
policies towards the cause of the weaker sections of 
the community. Thus the new branch banking poli¬ 
cies, new lending poJicics etc., may lead to certain 
problems which can be studied by the University 
Teachers and Students. A new blinking education 
can solely devote its efforts lo study the banking prob¬ 
lems and to find a new solution for them. Thirdly, 
banking has become a dynamic sector. We must be 
prepared to face tomorrow's problems. The best way 
is to prepare the coming generation by fully acquaint¬ 
ing themselves with the subject of Banking. This 
ensures to provide opportunities by introducing a new' 
academic course on Banking. 

The Bunking Institutions like the National Insti¬ 
tute of Bunk Management, the Indian Institute of 
Bankers etc. are giving only training for the persons 
who are already selected for the job. But they are 
not awarding any degree on banking or admitting 
fresh students who had completed th«r post-matric 
or degree courses. So to fill up the gap that is existing 
in the academic field special chairs on Banking in the 
universities and colleges can be created. 

The author is the Head, Department of Cooperation, College 
of Rural Higher Education, Coimbatore. 



Syllabus for Bonklug 

\ 

At the beginning, Master's Degree on Banking may 
be introduce. For this course students who have 
completed their B.Com or B.A. (Econ) or B.A. 
<Coop) or B.Sc. (Agri) cun be admitted. The follow¬ 
ing papers are recommended for the proposed M.A. 
(Banking): (I) Banking: Theory & Practice, (2) 
Research Methodology and Statistics, (2) Agricul¬ 
tural and Industrial Economics, (4) Cooperative 
Banking, (S) Accountancy and Auditing, (6) Lending 
Procedures, (7) Management techniques in Banking, 
and (8) Thesis, and Practical Training. 


The special feature of the course would be the 
practical training and the thesis. The students must 
visit the commercial cooperative and industrial banks 
to study the actual operations physically. Every 
student must be asked to study a problem relating to 
Banking and must submit a thesis. Subjects like 
Agricultural and Industrial Economics, Cooperative 
Banking, .Accountancy and Management are included 
to give a hackcround about the b:inking iieid. The 
Banking Commission has rightly pointed out, *'Bank- 
ing. althougii a specialised field, is interdisciplinary 
in its approach involving, besides the principles and 
techniques of banking, the study of dilferent subjects 
such as accounting and book-keeping, economics, 
law and management.'* 


Coordination between the Bonks and Loiversitics 


In order to make the banking course popular close 
coordination must be created between the nationlised 
Banks and the Universities. Long back the Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee had pointed out that, 
"close coordination of effort is essential on the part 
of (he universities, (he banks and the institutions 
engaged in imparting or promoting banking 
education; (!) to mal^ the courses practical: (2) 
to provide for praclicnl training, and (2) to arrange for 
the employment of trained youths in the Banks". 
This statement holds good even for today's atmos¬ 
phere. The Nationalised Banks can sponsor 
chairs in Banking in Universities. Banking Com¬ 
mission has given wide sirigcstions regarding this 
matter. 


The professor who holds the chair on Banking 
sponsored by the Banks, must strengthen the academic 
part and the Research Part. Research on banking 
must also be given equal importance. The areas for 
Research on Banking had also been noted by the Bank¬ 
ing Commission. They include the study on the effects 
of bank tinaoce on various sectors to discover (he 
ways of popularising banking habits; scope for mobili¬ 
sation of deposits, and reducing the banking costs. 
Local Universities in their own area can do the Re¬ 
search activities better than the few national level 
Banking Institutions. 9 


(Cofttifiued/rom page 4) 

institutions doing great service to the nation, the 
Minister of Education or ihe State Government does 
not become their ‘•master". Winston Churchill 
used to say “1 am but a servant of the Parliament" 
and the members of Parliament are but the servants of 
their constituencies, as far as public interests are con¬ 
cerned. No government calls itself "master" of this 
or that. Its function is to serve people, not by helping 
one against another, but by looking after the public 
interests. 

In regard to ‘‘accountability" every university has 
to produce an annual report on its various activities 
and the progress made by the different departments 
during the year. The Vice-Chancellor places it be¬ 
fore the budget meeting of the Senate every year and 
the Senate members of the university including repre¬ 
sentatives of the Government, often criticise the uni- 
vei^ity officers very much in the same way as the State 
Assembly and Council do. Regarding financial trans¬ 
actions, there is the Audit which examines them every 
year and its report has to be placed before the Senate. 
The Governor of the State does exercise some control 
over universities of his State even in administration. 
This has been deliberately provided, as he does not 
function as a party man. Assuredly the State Go¬ 
vernment win be putting its hand in a hornets’ nest, 
if it persists in its design. 0 


NoNm I 



iBeCciA. 0 . iVpm 

Couriesy—Indian Express 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE INDIAN WRESTLING? 

BHAL BHAGWAT 


JNDIA has probably the longest tradUion m 

wrestling than any other country of the world. 
She has prtxluced great wrestlers like Gama—the 
Kustani'E-Zaman. Ghulam. Imam Hux. Karim 
Bux and so on. India has been participating in 
various iniemational contests since 1890 and since 
independence there's hardly any Olympic in which 
she has not fielded her strongmeri. We have par* 
licipated in several international contests of world 
standa^ since 1947; but except Helsinki (1952> 
Olympics and Yakohama ll96i) world champion^ 
ships this sub-continent, despite her longest tradi¬ 
tions has failed to achieve any medal. 

>Vhere has the glorious era of our matmen gone? 
Though we are progressing, the speed of our pro¬ 
gress is very slow. The world i.s advancing fast 
and we cannot afford to linger behind. We must 
catch up with the fast moving world. Should wc 
be content with our present achievements? No 
doubt India ha.s won several medal.s in other inter¬ 
national events: but can ‘winning of a medal' be 
said as a sign of real progress?... Not always! I'o 
assess the progiess the Expected performance' and 
the 'actual pt^ormance' should be compared. 
S<?me times medals are won due to favourable 
draws or lack of competition. U.suully it happens 
in Commonw'ealih championships. Wrestling stan¬ 
dard of commonwealth countries is not that high 
and therefore winning medals in such competiiU^ns 
cannot be considered as a big achievement. 

Need For Analysis 

Open any page of any of our articles i>n this 
.subject, and there we find nothing than the same 
praise of old Gama and Ghulam. No doubt lluii 
they were giants of the wre.stling arenas but our 
present shortcomings should not be covered under 
the echo of some viclo^ic.^ in oidinary coin petitions. 
Many a time entirely wrong pictuic is put forward 
concealing the facts. But now the time has come to 
analy.se boldly our weaknesses. 

Our lower categories have put up better perfor¬ 
mance on quits a number of occasions. This is 
mainly due to their speed work. Their bouts are 
more spetacular than tho.se of heavier categories. 
The review of w’orld level competition shows us 
that India could win places only in lower catego¬ 
ries. Our heavy maimen are .strong enough but lack 
in essential motor qualities such as spe<^. special 
endurance, explosive power, force endurance and 
ability which are required for correct and efTeciive 
application of technique. Our faulty method of 
physical exercise and diet do not give us the desired 
effect. They are unable to perform certain hokl.s 
which require tremendous explosive power and 
flexibility. Our old method of exercise gives enough 
strength but diminishes explosive force and spe^ 
endurance. S ci entifically and systematically plan- 
The author Is a coach at the NfS, Patiala 


ned training with the help of good sports physi¬ 
cians would certainly help to improve the perfor¬ 
mance level of our young budding wrestlers. 

Coaching Cain|is 

Generally, only one camp of three to four 
weeks' (si>meiinies of six weeks) duration is held 
in order to give final touches to our matmen before 
they leave Indian shores. We need more such 
camps, preferably two to three, with aimpetent 
coaches. Sometimes the. training is hampered 
because isf lack of facilities at the training cenlic. 
Leading countries train their grapplers intensively 
in 15 to 18 training units per week. Our wrestlers 
Uv) should be iruinetl aUmg those lines to improve 
ll^r tolerance ability. Only syittcmalically increa-sed 
higher loud w'oukl adapt our wrestlers to stand the 
increasing level of acidity in the working muscles. 
During such camps competent doctors should be 
appointed not only to treat the injuries but alsiT io 
measure the BEffiase Excess) and PH value of 
their blood. This would enable the irouches to 
adjust the dosage of load. 

The seicctiop tiials if held strictly under the 
competition rules including 'wcighiing-in'. not only 
the headache of coach would be reduced but the 
.selectors uh> would not linJ it dilTiLuii to a.vse.vs the 
exact performance. .Selectors arc very seldom found 
10 be strict on this pi>in( iT showing correct weight. 
They have the impression that the wrestlers who 
arc over weight 5 to <> kgs. will be able to cvinie 
down under the Ihiiil before they N>ard the plane. 
But none thinks of adverse etTcci on the wrestlers' 
performance capucUv when ihe\ reduce the Nxly 
weight .suddenly. Not only it alTecls Ihc physical 
capacities but has also adversely psychological 
effects. And this is most inipA^riani if one has to 
score a shoulder victory. Sudden check on intake 
of hxxl and fluid gives mental depreysion. Such 
wrestlers are not eager to win. 

Criferia For Selection 

The criteria of inviting players for coaching 
camps and .selection trials should be fixed and 
.strictly adhered to. Only .selected few who have 
made their presence felt during last national cham¬ 
pionship alongwith .sonic real promising wreillers 
who were gcnuinly unable to attend previous natio¬ 
nal championships may only be permitted to attend 
the camps and selection trials. The growing ten¬ 
dency of throwing challenge should be discouraged. 
Some renowned wrestlers follow this path williout 
attending coaching camps. Discipline must be 
maintained amongst the campers and the autho¬ 
rities should strictly adhere to this principle. 

Conditions of coaching camps should be ex¬ 
ceptionally good. Accommodation and food stand¬ 
ards should not be inferior to that of the competi¬ 
tion place. Inferior diet tempts team members to 
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consume lood without control during competitiuns. 
Wrestleni should not be taken at the fault. They 
also may get accustomed to the new type of fo^ 
preparation. The venues of camps siK)uld be selec¬ 
ted taking into consideration the availability of 
facilities and the climatic conditions of the venue 
of the competition. 

In some States still ELECnohf rather than 
SELECTfON of wrestling teams lakes place. They 
do not have sei^tion (rials or competitions despite 
Federation's strict warnings. Improvement cannot 
be expected if Associations and f'edcralions do not 
go hand in hand. 

Rule of Officials 

Nut only our wrestlers' standard should be im¬ 
proved but our officials too have much scope to 
improve their ability to take decisions. This is of 
utmost importance to sec that only meritted wrest¬ 
lers come up which is impassible if tlie officiating 
standard is of a high order in the true sense. Latest 
rules possible with necessary examples and ex¬ 
planations if needed .should be circulated all over 
the country from time to time and without any 
delay and should be made available in the market 
in both English and Hindi, at nominal charges. 
Clinics should be arranged for all officials, old as 
well as new, not only during the nationals but 
twice a year in all States simultaneously. Such 
clinics should be of two weeks' duration and prac¬ 
tical as well as theory tests should be kepi at the 
end before they are hnally graded. Proini.sing refe¬ 
rees may be upgraded on purely merit basis. 
Those who do not .show progrc.ss may be reverted 
to lower grades. The examination and licence fees 
should be reduced to cninimum. 

Special RespemsibiKty of Federation 

Our Federation can easily publish guurterly 
bulletins which should contain articles on wrestl¬ 
ing techniques, discussions on wrsetling rules, infor¬ 
mation and reports on cv)aching camps and all 
major competitions including results and action 
pictures of national and international champion¬ 
ships, some write-ups on well known wrestlers of 
India as well as of the world, their method of 
training and actual did alon^^ith favourite tech¬ 
nique and their special way of application of such 
holds and so on. It may also include the detailed 
competition programme for the whole year (sports 
calei^ar). Some interesting topics such as infor¬ 
mation on systematic weight reduction and weight 
control, various training methods, some researches 
in the held of wrestling etc. may also be covered. 
This would be possible by establishing good con¬ 
tacts and relations with various sports Federations 
and institutions in the world. 

FadUtica And Equipment 

It is said that there's no dearth of taloit in the 
country, but unfoiiunately no efforts are being 
made in proper directiem. I'his campaign will not 
be successful unless more frequent competitions 
for juniors are arranged at all levels. Federation 


can take a lead in this matter. Follow-up training 
programme must be chalked out State-wise in 
consultation with the National, State/Zonal coaches 
which arc appointed by the National Federation. 

At present the country has no more than 60 
standard wrestling mats. Considering the ratio of 

to 600 million people (approximutdy). only one 
mat comes for 10 million people. Shortage ^f 
sports (Xjuipmenl could be minimized to certain 
extent if the WP'J, Ciovwnment and Stale Associa¬ 
tions work together with close cooperation. This 
could easily be arranged if the amount of royalty 
money charged for organising national champioJi- 
.ships is reduced lo minimum. Instead, the organis¬ 
ing Stales may be compelled to prepare two stand¬ 
ard wrestling mats for the use of their own Slates. 
Some countries like Iran instead of taxing the 
State Organisers, donate two standard wrestling 
mate along with one or two qualified coaches to 
train their wrestlers. Salaries of such coaches are 
paid by the Iranian Federation. Indian Federation 
need not worry about the payment of coaches since 
Asia's biggest and the only sports institution.— 
Neiaji Subhas National ln.stitute of Sports of Patiala 
—will be able lo meet their demand. 

Wrestling costumes, shoes etc. may also be 
made available lo our people at fair prices. It's sur¬ 
prising that this equipment is not easily available 
in the market. In leading countries like Japan, the 
Soviet Union, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, the United 
Slates of America a.s w^J as Germany, Poland and 
Iran such essential equipment is easily accessible 
in the market even for children. 

Few Suggestions 

To run all this smoothly, funds are needed. 
Along with other sources nominal sports tax of 
one paisa on each cinema ticket, horse races and 
liquors etc. may be levied in permanent form 
throughout (he year instead of only Olympic years. 
The collection may be spent on the National F^e- 
rations, building of in-door and open-air stadium 
errecting gymnasia and sending (earns abroad. 
Players should not be burdened by asking them to 
bear even partial travelling expenses. 

At present (here is only one repres^tation per 
category per Slate. It should be increased to two. 
Sometimes best wrestlers of our country may be¬ 
long lo the same affiliated body. Such wrestlers 
do not come into limelight until the best wrestler 
remains in the category. This system reduces his 
chance to be even in the second rate Naiioiial 
Team. Our youngsters who are mainly students 
should also get the opporunities to participate in 
such highlights. 

In some countries wrestlers’* life is insured when 
they play for Iheir country and this is done by the 
National Federations in order to protect their 
families. This would enable our fighters to go all 
out without fear and worries of receiving iinuries. 

(Courtesy—NiS Jminial) 
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FLOOD RELIEF ACTIVITIES 


OF 


GUJARAT YIDYAPITH 


M. S. PATEL 


Gujarat Vidyapith has a long tradition of working 
for relief to the distressed in the event of calamity, 
which goes as far back as 1927 when both torrential 
rains and heavy floods had played havoc in the region. 
In its long history of over 53 years whenever a disaster 
has taken place, sometimes even outside Gujarat, 
Vidyapith has tried to make its humble contribu¬ 
tion in the relief operations. The social-service acti¬ 
vities include even some long-term projects of social 
work which, the students of Vidyapith, under the 
guidance of the teachers, carry out as part of their 
studies. If education is for life, it should extend to 
the community and contribute to its upliftment in 
normal times and should take the form of help to the 
ne^y and the distressed in the event of calamity. 

The flood in almost all the major rivers of Gujarat 
in the current year was one of the heaviest in the re¬ 
corded history. It created a deluge in most parts of 
the State and caused a colossal loss when the people 
were just coming out of the eflects of the previous 
year's drought. To mention the havoc played by 
the Sabarmati that flows through the city of Ahmeda- 
bad where Vidyapith is situated, it not only caused 
damage to standing crops and property worth crores 
of rupees but rendered thousands of people homeless 
on east and the west banks, their house being 
other washed away or submerged. 


All this called for massive relief and rescue opera¬ 
tions which no agency could do single-handed. Still 
however, 94,000 food packets prepared from 15,000 
Kilo foMgrains collected and distributed to over 
15,000 people in 30 kilometer area, some of which 
were extremely untrackable except by walking in two 
feet deep mud. 

On 1st September the day when the waters of the 
Sabarmati touched the highest mark, the teachers 
and the students of Vidyapith met to discuss and plan 
out what they could do in the situation. Although Shri 
Ramlal Parikh. the Vice Chancellor of Vidyapith was 
away for attending a conference on World University, 
it did not aflect the will and determination of either 
the students or the stalT. Together, they planned 
acUvities for the relief of the flood-hit people of 
Ahmcdabad and the surrounding villages. Since it 
was not possible to extend services to all the flood- 
aflected areas of the city, it was decided to confine 
the relief work mainly to the west bank of the river 
and to do intensified w’ork there. 

When the work was started, no one had an exact 
idea of the devastation and therefore of relief opera¬ 
tions to be undertaken and things required. On the 
other hand there was no time to make the entire sur¬ 
vey before launching the operations. It was decided 
therefore that on VH basis of the data available, the 
work should be started and simultaneously a survey 
should be made as to the things like food, medicines', 
etc. required in different centres and in different areas. 
It was felt that teams of volunteers would be required 
to remove the silt from the houses of the middle class 
people of the Paid! area of Ahmcdabad. According¬ 
ly, the two programmers — that of .survey and of relief 
work went on simultaneously for the fir^t three to four 
days. Every evening stock was taken of the situation 
and plan for the next day was made in the meeting 
of teachers and siudenl-represcntativcs. The work 
was carried out accordingly on the following day. 

What made the work diflicult was the rain that 
continued to lash the city and the region even on the 
sixth day of the relief work. 

Since the Vidyapith had no resources of its own for 
this purpose, what it could contribute was organised 
services. It was necessary to join hands with some 
agency that had the resources required for the relief 
work. Fortunately there is one such organisation in 
Ahmedabad called Sadvichar Parivar Samiti. This 
organisation readily accepted the suggestion of work¬ 
ing in collaboration with the Vidyapith. The work 
done therefore is the result of the joint efforts of the 
Sadvichar Parivar and Gujarat Vidyapith. The 
following were the main relief activities undertaken. 

Evacoatloii 

As mentioned earlier, a large number of huts and 
several houses bad collapsed in the rain and the flood 
and many were in a precarious condition. The fami¬ 
lies residing in such huts and houses in certain areas 
were taken to safer place and some were even brought 
to the Vidyapith campus and given shelter in one of the 
hostels. 
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DhtribBtleB of Food-pacbcta 

The worJt that required greatest attention was dis¬ 
tributing food to the flood-hit people, many of 
whom had lost everything. Food was coining 
to Vidyapith for distribution from several voluntary 
organisations. But it was not enough. Vidyapith 
therefore had to prepare eatables before distribution 
at different places. This task was taken up by the 
housewives of the Vidyapith, teachers, girl-students 
and housewives alike who sometimes worked in the 
kitchen till the late hours of the night, their enthus¬ 
iasm unabated by (he gigantic (ask. 

Even the packing of the food required a fleet of 
workers. This was sometimes done admiringly by the 
high school boys and girls of the Vidyapith. 

The last but most difficult thing was taking the 
packets to nearby and distant places in the midst of 
the rain and distributing them. Here care had to be 
taken that the food was not wasted, nor anybody was 
left unfed. This work was done by the students of 
Bachelor of Social Sciences course of the Vidyapith. 
Batches of students and teachers in open trucks went 
to distribute food-packets upto distances of 30 K..M. 
and in some places walking in 4 feet water and mud. 
Every effort was made to locate the homeless living on 
trees or on small islands formed as a result of inunda¬ 
tion of vast areas by water. 

Dislrtborion of Other Materials 

Food, although the main thing, was not the only 
thing to be di.strihuted. Other c.sscntjal commotlities 
of life, such as articles of clothing, bed-sheets and 
blankets had also to be collected, taken to the spots 
and distributed. 

It w'as felt that after the recession of (he ffood-wa- 
tef what the middle class families wanted was not food 
packets bill cereals, which they would cook for them¬ 
selves, Packets of dal, rice and flour, weighing ten 
kilos each were accordingly prepared and distributed 
to those who were in a position to cook. The reluc¬ 
tance of the middle class house-wife in accepting the 
food grains created a pailietic scene at the site of 
distribution. 

Health Services 

With a view to preventing outbreak of epidemics, 
immunissition work such as cholera — innocculation 
was very essential. Eleven hundred & forty eight 
volunteers and workers as well as the people at 
the centres were innoculutcd against cholera. This 
was done jointly by the Health Centre of the 
Vidyapith and the Ahmedabad Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion Health Authorities. 

Other types of illness were not totally absent and 
medical aid including treatment had to be provided to 
the people in need. With scanty resources this was 
difficult and could not have been done had not a very 
generous offer of service and medicines come from 
some quarters. From the help thus given, the medical 
services programme was carried out. 


BemovSng Silt 

The Paldi area on the west bank of the Sabarmatf 
inlubited by middle class people was the worst affec¬ 
ted area of Ahmedabad. Here not only the roads 
were submerged, but waters had even entered the 
houses. When the flood receded, one to two-foot 
deep layer, of silt was found inside the houses covering 
the floor, the furniture and big and small things in 
them. Remvoing this silt was a stupendous task. 

In view of the fact that the middle class prople 
cannot afford to hire labourers asking exorbitant 
charges, the Vidyapith decided to send volunteers to 
this area to help the residents. The Shikshan 
Mahavidyalaya fCollege of Education) of the Vidya- 
pith volunteered for this gigantic task and the trainees 
w«nt to help the necessitous. The condition in which 
they had to work was unimaginable. There was horri¬ 
ble odour of spoilt foodgrains and other things 
around. The silt and mud was either sticky and slip¬ 
pery or had hardened. There was no water-supply in 
the area, the pipe-lines being broken. But inspite of 
all this, the work was done ungrudgingly. 

Coirelated Studies 

In addition to the above-mentioned activities which 
required immediate attention, the Vidyapith has now 
undertaken other useful work as part of the flood- 
relief programme: Help to the workers and stu¬ 
dents of Gujarat Vidyapith affected by the flood in the 
form of books, clothes etc; A study of ‘Effects of 
Food on the people of Ahmedabad city and nearby 
Villages*; Preparation of a model plan for providing 
financial help to the flood-affected slum-dwellers for 
the use of Revenue Department of the Government 
of Gujarat; Study of etho-archaeological data 
seen in some affected area. 

Adoption of Three Villages For Rehabilitation 

The flood has leR such a trail of devastation behind 
(hat the work of rehabilitation is going to be a long 
and demanding task. It requires careful planning, 
organised effort, coordination with State Government 
and Panchayat a.s well a.s other voluntary agencies. A 
plan for rehabilitation of 400 houses in three villages 
Fatehwadi, Keliavasana and Bakrol costing Rs. 
10.00,000 is prepared. Each house to be rebuilt will 
need Rs. 2.500 of which Rs. 350 from the State, Rs. 
350 from Chief Minister's Relief Fund, Rs. 300 sub¬ 
sidy from Panchayat and Rs. 500 as loan from Pan- 
chayat will be available. The rest ofRs. 1000 for each 
house will have to be raised through people's eflbrts. 
The Vidyapith have decided to undertake this work 
and complete it in one year. Batches of stitdents and 
teachers will continue to work in these three villages, 
20 to 30 Km away from Ahmedabad, for construction 
work etc. Care is being taken to ensure that houses 
are moved to a liigher level land away from the bank. 
Some parts of the academic course may remain un¬ 
done because of suspension of classes during these 
days but the students engaged in these activities get 
a real education for life. □ 
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SPECIAL CONVOCATION 

The Panjab University con¬ 
ferred on Her Imperial Highness 
Princess Ashraf Pahlavi of Iran 
the degree of Doctor of Litera¬ 
ture (Honoris Causa) at . a special 
convocation held on September 6. 

Addressing the convocation 
the Princess called upon the learn¬ 
ed community of the world to 
take the lead towards a new com¬ 
mitment to solidarity with tJ^ 
emerging forces tluit would mould 
the destiny of man. 

She said, *'Let us start on a 
more ambitious task and turn 
peaceful co-e\islence into soli¬ 
darity.’* This, she felt, would give 
rise to new humanism based on 
personal liberation. She invited 
attention to the cultural heritage of 
India and Iran. Commending 
Indian culture which, she said had 
taught tolerancethrough the ages, 
emphasised that this was not an 
invitation to false pride or a back¬ 
ward glorification of the past. 
Tolerance was the precondition 
for exploring ways of contributing 
to the solution of the problems 
that the human family suffered at 
this lime. 

Calling for maximum utilisa¬ 
tion of sciences and technology, 
which the West had developed, 
she desired that a new dialogue to 
contain modern technology 
w’ithin the bounds of an ethical 
and human framework must 
be established. India and Iran 
should be able to achieve 
this because the cultures of 
the two were based on (he 
application of knowledge and 
pure science to a practical and 
authentic way of life. She observ¬ 
ed that in bridging the gaps for 
promoting reconciliation the con¬ 
cept of East-West should be discar¬ 
ded. This separation artificially 
divided men from men and failed 
to see humanity as one great fami¬ 
ly with one destiny. 

She added that tolerance never 
meant stifTering intolerance. It 
also did not mean to suffer the 
exploitation of man by man or 
nation by nation nor it meant 
suffiering of men wi±out inking 
positive action. She held that dis¬ 


agreement among meo, diversity 
of views and character, was the 
mainspring of all that had made 
for the fantastic variety of human 
experience. Therefore, diversity 
should become the source not of 
violence but of new efforts to¬ 
wards perfection. Diversity did 
not mean conflict just as unity did 
not mean uniformity. The inter¬ 
action between the two cultures 
of India and Iran were a testi¬ 
mony to this simple truth. 

Knowledge 

Princess Pahlavi added that the 
four-Riiltenia-old Indian culture 
was based on the foundation of 
one word — Knowledge — Know'- 
ledge that promoted understand¬ 
ing. From the most ancient docu¬ 
ment of world literature, which 
was the Rig Veda, the Indians be¬ 
gan to hold that Knowledge was 
the cornerstone of freedom and 
ignorance was the source of all 
evils that plagued man. The cul¬ 
ture of Iran liad also tried to 
make its own contribution in this 
‘momentous task of understand¬ 
ing'. Throughout your tong his¬ 
tory thi.s had been the recurring 
theme and rule that had defined 
India's relations with other men. 

She held that the raniu.stic 
achievements of modem science 
and technology and the new ba¬ 
lance of pow'cr that had emerged 
in the pa.sl few years could not 
conceal the fact that man suffe¬ 
red from deep contradictions and 
dichotomies. There were gaps 
between knowledge and wis¬ 
dom; between thought and ac¬ 
tion; between people's aspiration.s 
and outmoded institution!!. The 
immediate manifestation of these 
internal tensions of man was into¬ 
lerance. She regretted that the 
world was still divided into hostile 
camps. There was no justifica¬ 
tion for this. 

Citation 

Reading the citation, Mr. 
Suraj Bhan, Vice-Chancellor, 
said that in honouring Princess 
Ashraf Pahlavi they not only 
honoured ‘a lexider who by her 
selfless service and unfailing devo¬ 
tion had carved out a distinct 
place for herself among the ma¬ 


kers pf modern Iran but niso n 
nation that has had such a close 
cultural relationships with our 
land*. 

The citation added that the 
Princess spearheaded the cam¬ 
paign for the emancipation of 
Iranian women and in the interna¬ 
tional field she always advocated 
and upheld the ideals of universal 
brotherhood and goodwill among 
nations. 

Earlier, Dr. G.S. Palhak, Vice- 
President of India and Chancel¬ 
lor of the University, conferred 
the degree, which was recommen¬ 
ded by the Syndicate and the 
Senate of the University. 

The function was attended by a 
large distinguished audience, 
which included the Ambassador 
of Iran in India. Mr. B.N. Chak- 
ravarty. Governor of Haryana, the 
Chief Ministers of Punjab and 
Haryana and their Cabinet 
colleagues, the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner of Chandigarh. Mr. N.P. 
Mathur, Vice-Chancellors of 
Punjabi and Guru Nanak Uni¬ 
versities and Judges of the Punjab 
and Haryana High Court. 
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Dr. Norman E. Borlaug, Noble 
Laurealc and ihc originator of the 
high yielding dwarf Mexi&in 
varieties of wheat, visited the An¬ 
dhra Pradesh Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity reccnily. He addressed (he 
stair and students of the College 
of Agriculture. Mr, M.R. Pai, 
Vice-Chancellor, presided over the 
fW;(ion. Jn his address, Dr. 
Borlaug said that he expected 
a spectacular change in paddy 
production in India during the 
next few years. He was hopeful 
of increased production of rice 
along with other cereals as the 
necessary germ plasm is available 
in the country and the evaluation 
of the high yielding varieties is 
gaining momentum. He felt that 
the future of the country lies in 


the young men and women. He 
was tremendously impressed with 
the high yields in the demonst¬ 
ration plots, not only in cereals 
but also in other crops. 

Dr. Borlaug advised the stu¬ 
dents to keep an open' mind and to 
understand the problems of the 
farmers so that they would b; 
benefited when they go out into 
the field (o educate ttem. Giving 
the impressions about the other 
parts of the world, he said that the 
production has gone up during 
the last twenty five years in the 
agricultural world. This he attri¬ 
buted mainly to improved seed. 
But what is now being done by 
most of the fanners is using im¬ 
proved seed alone, But along 


with this, the nutrients necessary 
for the crop growth should also 
be taken up and package of prac¬ 
tices adop^ so that it would go 
a long way in increasing the pro¬ 
duction. 

He cautioned the agricultural 
scientists that imbalani^ use of 
ferliltzers should be given up and 
the limiting factors in agricultu¬ 
ral production need be studied 
with a problem oriented approach 
and avoid wastage of fertilizers 
and plant nutrients. These fac¬ 
tors help in creating a sound agri¬ 
cultural production. Dr. Borlaug 
said that when food is in short 
supply psychological fear tak« 
over the p^ple and as such bufier 
stocks n^ to be created to meet 
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Smt. ShoTih Divan, V.C., SNDfT Women's University, helping 
Navvab AH Yavar Jtmg with his convocation scarf 


the growing needs. This is possw 
_ble only when we understand the 
’"overall probtem in depth. The 
fo^ requirements have to be kept 
in view to commensurate with Xha 
growth of population. The end 
pr^uct of any production orien¬ 
ts agricultural programme is to 
produce a band of capable wor¬ 
kers who could implement the 
application of the results 
of research. If the results of 
the agricultural research did not 
lea^ the farmers, the expenditure 
and the very existence of the scien¬ 
tist becomes questionable. He 
appealed for inter-discipline and 
inter-institution coordination and 
cooperation and deprecated the 
idea of isolation among scientists, 
for significant scientific develop¬ 
ment, especially in agriculture and 
food production sectors. 


ADULT EDUCATION 
CENTRE 

Mr. Kirpal Singh Narang, Vice- 
Chancellor of Punjabi Univer¬ 
sity, recently inaugurated an Adult 
Education Centre organised by 
the University's Department of 
Education and Community Ser¬ 
vices, in Sheikhpur Village. Mr. 
Narang in his address pl^ded for 
an effective rapport between the 
university teachm and the com¬ 
munity around the campus for the 
successful working of the centre. 
The university proposes to start 
work in the rural areas soon to 
help them in the eradication of 
illiteracy. 


CHANGES IN 

UNIVERSrrV LEGISLAHON 

Nawab AH Yavar Jung addres¬ 
sed the convocation ^of S.N.D.T. 
Women's Univereity, Bombay, this 
year. He said that raucation is the 
hey to all progress and refbrm. 
For that, it must be meaningful 
at all stages from the primary to 
university and inwards. It has 
to comNne within its scope the 
acqubhion of both esscndal and 
useful knowledge, essential in the 
sense of indispensable knowledge 
and useful for one's self and for the 
somety in which one lives. In addi¬ 
tion, education shook) bring cons- 
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ciousncss of one's place in :i 
changing world and of the signi¬ 
ficance of that change, including 
consciousness of one's duties as 
well as rights. The relevance of 
education to society docs not lie 
only in its being linked to job- 
opportunities. Relevance includes 
a^vc all consciousness of the 
kind mentioned above. 

In so far as the standards of the 
universities necessarily depend 
upon the standards of the educa¬ 
tion received earlier, the universi¬ 
ties .should be given greater say in 
the determination of the content 
and quality of (he education im¬ 
parted in vhoob. The Chancellor 
referred to the proposed changes 
in the legislation, which would 
fortify the administration of the 
univershies, widen the representa¬ 
tion of the teachers, associate stu¬ 
dents with some of university func¬ 
tions and provide an institutional 


forum for planning the future de¬ 
velopment of the university in the 
light of new knowledge, the necd.s 
of the country and the necessity 
for inlcr-chanyc of ideas and ex¬ 
perience. 

He said (hat the Medical F-'aciil- 
ly. with its system of internship 
provides a good illu.siration of the 
potential that exists for social 
service at its best, involving as it 
does (he application of knowledge 
to those in need within the proems 
of learning. .Social services has 
now become highly professionali¬ 
sed. it is pr^erable that they 
should, in so engaging thcm^lves, 
bring knowledge and skill to 
bear on their work by selecting 
fields, as far as pc^sible related to 
their studies. This is the orienta- 
tioD now being given to the Na¬ 
tional Service Scheme. Women 
can contribute very greatly to 
such work. 



Dr. $.K. DuUJ, Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of Kurukbhcira University em¬ 
phasised the need for intensive re¬ 
search in Ayurveda. >Vliile 
speaking ui the foundation day 
celebnilions of Sri Krishna Ayur¬ 
vedic College, Kurukshetra, the 
Vice-Chancellor suggested that 
the Ayurvedic system apart from 
having research wing should also 
develop preventive medicines to 
immunise the masses of deadly 
diseasc.s. The Ayurvedic College 
was founded by Shri G.L. Nanda 
a year ago and is situated in the 
Nabha House building on the 
banks of the sacred Sanehit Tank. 
The College is afliliaicd to the 
Kurukshetra University and has 
been geared to the needs of stu¬ 
dents from the inception. The 
College has six departments and a 
dispensary, which is looked after 
by a Vaidya in addition to the 
members of the faculty. The col¬ 
lege dispensary provides free medi¬ 
cal aid to the patients. A labo¬ 
ratory and a pharmacy have also 
been attached to the college. 


FARMERS 

HANDBOOK 

The University of Agricul¬ 
tural Sciences, Bangalore, re¬ 
cently brought out a two-vo¬ 
lume book in Kannada dealing 
with a variety of problems of 
the farmers. Solutions to vari¬ 
ous problems of farmers have 
been suggesteed by the univer¬ 
sity specialists. 

Dr, H. R. Arakcri, the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, 
said that it was wrong to sup¬ 
pose that the ordinary ryot 
was not capable of learning 
modern scientific ideas. His 
own experience was that it was 
easy to convey these ideas to 
him, if done in a popular and 
rami liar .way. 


CENTRES OF 
EXCELLENCE 

Tamil Nadu Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity is proposing to establish 
eight centres of excellence during 
the Fifth Plan. The centres are 
likely to cost about Rs. 280 lakhs 
which will come as assistance 
from the ICAR and such other 
aid-giving agencies like UNESCO, 
UNDF, FAO and World Bank. 

Dr. G. Rangaswamy, the Vice- 
Chancellor of the university ex¬ 
plained the objectives and func¬ 
tions of these centres. The eight 
centres are: Advanced Centre for 
Agricultural Economic Develop¬ 
ment, Institute of Plant Pro¬ 
tection, Institute of Oil Production 
and Processing Technology, Insti¬ 
tute of Soil and Water Manage¬ 
ment, Institute of Agro-Indust¬ 
ries, Nuclear Research Labo¬ 
ratory, Regional Centre for pre¬ 
serving germ plasm of economic 
plants and Computer Centre. 
Each centre of excellence will be 
headed by a Director. 
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**SoaiAow he has cstabllsbed good npp^ v»Hh the Stadenls. .** 


KALINGA PRIZE 

Mr. Nigel Catder, British Jour- 
Dalist and writer has been awar> 
ded the Kaltnga Prize for popu> 
larisation of science this year. He 
shares the award with an Ameri- 
can Scientist, Dr. Philip H. Abel- 
son. Mr. Nigel Calder is the son 
of Lord Ritchie Calder, who had 
won the Kalinga Prize in I960. 
Mr. Calder was nominated for 
the prize by the United King¬ 
dom National Commission for 
UNESCO for bringing scientific 
matters to a wider audience as a 
former editor of the magazine 
—New Scientist — and the author 
of a number of scientific books. 

The Kalinga Award was foun¬ 
ded by Mr. Biju Patnaik, the 
Indian Industrialist and is given 
under UNESCO auspices. It 
enables the winner to come to 
India where he is expec¬ 
ted to give lectures and discuss 
changes in social, cultural and 
educational fields as a result of 
die applicaiion of science. 

Previous British winners of the 
prize include Sir Julian Huxley, 
Mr. Arthur C. Clarke, Dr. Pr^ 
Hoyle and Sir Gavin De Beer. 


UNIVEBSTTY OF HEALTH 
SCIENCES 

Mysore will soon have the first 
University of Health Sciences in 
the country, it is expected to 
t^ganise and coordi^te the 
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development and research in 
medical sciences in the state. 
Ac present there are the fol¬ 
lowing institutions which impart 
medical education In the state: 
medical colleges, dental col¬ 
leges, pharmacy colleges nursing 
colleges, ayurvedic colleges, 
the All-India Institute of 
Mental Health and Institute of 
Aviation Medicine. Mysore has 
the largest number of medical 
colleges and has been the first 
slate to have a separate Directo¬ 
rate of Indian Medicine. At pre¬ 
sent. the medical institutions are 
affiliated to the three Univcrsitie.s 
in Bangalore. Mysore and Kar- 
natak. Students of one univer¬ 
sity face considerable difircuKy in 
migrating to another university in 
the state because the curriculum 
arc not uniform in all the uni¬ 
versities. This had hampered the 
growth of medical education to 
some extent In order to properly 
organise and achieve the requisite 
coordination and to ensure the 
desired development of medical 
sciences in all these institutions, 
a comprehensive bill has been 
introdu^ recently in the legisla¬ 
ture. The Indian Medical Asso¬ 
ciation has been pressing for the 
creation of a separate university 
of health sciences for quite some- 
bine and the Indian Medical 
Council has also not been averse 
to this idea. 

The headquarters of the uni¬ 
versity would be in Mysore town. 


1. Dr. P.D. Agnihotri has 
been appointed Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of Jabalpur University. 

2. Dr. B.S, Chauhan has 
been appointed Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of Sugar University w.e.f. 
September 15, 1973. 

3. Shri T, Das, IAS (Retd), 
has been appointed Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of Orissa University of 
Agriculture and Technology 
w.e.f, September IS, 1973. 

4. Smt. M. JayaJaksham- 
j manni has taken over as the 
j acting Vice-Chancellor of Kar- 
! natak University w.e.f. Sep- 

I tember 27, 1973. | 

5. Dr. K. A. V. Pandalui, ; 
; has been appointed Director of | 
' 1IT, Madras w.e.f. October I, ! 

I >973. j 

' I 

6. Prof. Fakhruddin Ahmad, \ 
j Head. Dcpi. of Geology, Ali- 

; garh Muslim University has 
I been awarded the Chrcsiicn 
‘ Mk;:i Gondwanaland Prize | 
; by the Mining. Geological and ' 
i Metallurgical Institute of j 
^ India. j 

I 

\ 7. Dr. S.K. Guha, former | 

: Professor of Chemistry' at Sci- \ 
I ence College, Patna, has been 
; made a life member of the 
Royal Institute of Chemistry. 
London, in recognition of his 
outstanding work. 

8. Dr. R.N. Singh has taken, 
over as the Registrar of the 
Bhopal University w.e.f. Sep¬ 
tember 14, 1973. 

9. Mr. V, Gopalakrishna has 
been appointed the Comptrol¬ 
ler of the A.P. Agricultural 
Uiiiversjty 




DROUGHT CODE 


Dr. M. S. Swaminalhan. 
Dircclor-General, Indian Council 
of Agricultural Research, New 
Delhi, uddre.s.vcd (he eighth annual 
convocation of Andhra Pradesh 
Agricultural University this year. 
In his address, he pointed out that 
(he agricultural university concept 
was the first serious attempt in 
the country to link education with 
research and productivity. This 
concept, if properly implemented 
would help us to arrest the grow¬ 
ing alienation of education from 
ihe realities and demands of day- 
to-day life. He pleaded that the 
university should develop co- 
operaiive programme of research 
with Sri Venkaicswara Univer- 
.sily ui Tirupaii. where it has an 
npricullurai campus. 

The Agricultural University in 
Andhra Pradc.sh started with* the 
clear mandate of being the agent 
of the Stiiie Government for 
conducting research all over the 
State in agriculiurc. animal hus¬ 
bandry and fisheries. Through its 
vari^ius rcseaa'h centres and 
Ihrougii the Krislii Vigyan Kendra 
I Agricultural Polytechnics) which 
arc proposed to he established 
during the Fifth Plan, the uni¬ 
versity would have ample oppor¬ 
tunities for helping to convert the 
natural endowments of the State 
into wealth meaningful to the 
people. 

Dr. Swuminathan &;iid that an 
important task of the agricultural 
university, should be the integra¬ 
tion of information coming from 
different departments into a scien¬ 
tific land and water use plan for 
every' block of the State. This can 
be done successfully if scientists 
working on crops, soils, water 
and animals including fishes, look 
nt the problems of ,in area in their 
totality. In such parts of (he State 
where land Is the most limiting 
factor we must optimise the use 
of land. In areas w'hcre water 
is the most limiting factor we must 


maximise the income per litre of 
water. 

He said that steps in every area 
10 replace pailialive measure with 
positive advance action and pre¬ 
paration be taken. 

During (he post-independence 
period, there has not been any 
significant change in the provi¬ 
sions of (he Famine Code pro- 
mulg:t(ed in I8S3. With (he data 
fast becoming available from the 
work of (lie All India Dryland 
Farming Projcci and that might 
become available in future from 
ICRISAT, it should be possible 
to develop in the place of the Fa¬ 
mine Code, a Drought Code which 
outlines for each agro-ecologicu) 
region a list of anticipatory mea¬ 
sures and alternative cropping 
strategics which ought to be adop¬ 
ted when there is evidence of the 
incidence of drought. This kind 
of programme may involve the 
following steps like:-- ta) Maxi¬ 
mising production and altering 
cropping patterns when necessary 
in irrigated areas: (b) Mid-season 
corrections in crop planning in 
unirrigated areas: (c) Introduc¬ 
tion of crop life saving research 
(echiniques in (he drought-affcc' 
ted arcus: and (d) Building up of 
appropriate and fertiliser buffers 
to implement the drought cropp¬ 
ing strategy. 

Dr. Swaminalhan said that there 
is a growing accomplishment gap 
in our country as a result of our 
inability to convert scientific find¬ 
ings into production advances. 
The uccomplishmeni gup arises 
from deficiencies in (he areas of 
communication, input distribu¬ 
tion, resounre avaifabiiiiy and 
social organisation. Where dedi¬ 
cated and technically competent 
leadership becomes available at 
the village level resulting in the 
development of an appropriate 
social organisation, progress can 
be fast. 


Our population is ofUn referred 
to as our major handicap. It 
can become our major source of 
strength. But for this, we have to 
undergo a process of ‘'de-school¬ 
ing” or what Chinese call ‘‘re- 
education”. While de-schooling 
or re-education may be important 
for those who have bean trained 
in a status-quo philosophy, the 
process of re-education can be¬ 
come the new method of educa¬ 
tion itself in our agricultural uni¬ 
versities and agricultural poly¬ 
technics. The most important 
educational atm under this sys¬ 
tem have to be the acquisition 
of practical still in addition to 
theoretical knowledge and the 
development of self-confidence. 

The university conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Science 
(Honoris Causa) on Dr. Swami- 
nathan. 


FOLKLORE AND 
CHARM LITERATURE 

The Saurashtra University has 
provided special funds for the 
collection and compilation of rare 
manuscripts in Folklore and 
Charni Literature. Folk litera¬ 
ture has been introduced as a 
special subject for M.A. course 
from this academic year. The 
teaching will be entirely in 
Gujarati. 

As many as 15 units were in 
operation in the various colleges of 
the university for the NSS work 
this year. The activities of the 
camp included students leadership 
training, construction of roads, 
staying with the farmers and 
doing their work in the farms, 
understanding the problems of 
farmers, imparting primary edu¬ 
cation to the members of their 
families, reading newspapers to 
them, mass prayers, group dinners 
with Harijans, vaccination of 
cattle, preparation of school 
gardens, first-aid training. Visits 
to Ashrams and old people in the 
villages were also arranged. A 
studyofthe working ofPanchayats 
was undertaken. Trees were 
planted and elocution competi¬ 
tions were held. Few Juvenile 
Courts and women welfare centres 
were Parted. 
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EXAMINATION REFORM 
CENTRES 

The University Grants Comrois- 
siOQ has select^ twelve univer« 
sities in the country for imple¬ 
menting the examination re¬ 
form ]^an. The universities are: 
Afi^arh, Andhra, M.S. Baroda. 
Panjab, Gauhati, Rajasthan^ Ja- 
davpur, Poona. Sagar, Mysore. 
Madras and Calicut. These uni¬ 
versities will be assisted in setting 
up cells for carrying out various 
examination reforms suggested 
by the Commission. A committee 
has already been constituted for 
the implementation of this plan. 
The Commission has suggested 
earlier the introduction of a 
^‘grading system'’ in place of the 
pr^nt system of evaluation of 
scripts through marks. A conti¬ 
nuous process of internal assess¬ 
ment in the colleges has also been 
recommended in addition to the 
regular examination. The plan 
also envisages the setting up of a 
question bank. Thus the question 
f^per can vary from student to 
student, if the su^estions to have 
the questions printed on cards is 
adopted. The student can pick 
up any of these cards. 


postgraduate 

CORRESPONDENCE 

COURSES 

The correspondence course 
unit of the University of Rajas¬ 
than is faced with Che problem of 
huge enrolment in History and 
Political Science this year. The 
courses were started in these 
two subjects in 1971-72, 

Rajasthan is the only university 
which allows teaching at the 
postgraduate level through corres¬ 
pondence. The university is pro¬ 
viding all facilities for tutorial 
work. Useful reading material 
is also supplied to students en¬ 
rolled for different courses. A 
series of contact courses are 
arranged at different centres. Lib¬ 
rary facilities have been made 
available at Jaipur and Delhi cent¬ 
res. These courses have since 
then become very popular. 


In the first session. J44 students 
took admissions in History and 
574 were enrolled for Political 
Science courses. The percentage 
of passes was about SO. During 
the session 1972-73. about 1300 
students took admission in M.A. 
Previous Political Science and 628 
in M.A. Previous History. The 
results, were quite encouraging 
with 74 per cent pass in M.A. 
Political Science. The percentage 
in M. A. History was 86. In 
the academic session 1972-73. 
315 students were admitted 
in M. A. Final Political Science, 
one student secured first division 
marks with the pass percentage 
at 77.13. In M.A. History. 
28 passed in first division and the 
total pass percentage was 91. This 
year over a thousand applications 
have already been received for 
enrolment. 


BOOK EXHIBITION 

The Madras Centre of the 
World University Service orga¬ 
nized a book exhibition from 24th 
to 26th August for the benefit 
of the student community. The 
leading publishers of the city sent 
their important publications which 
were of great interest to the stu¬ 
dents. The exhibition had the 
added advantage of the partici¬ 
pation of the academic commu¬ 
nity participating in the exhibi¬ 
tion. The average attendance for 
all these days varied from 200 to 
300 persons. The centre has u 
plan to organise similar exhibi¬ 
tions in the neighbouring locali¬ 
ties. 


VCs CONFERENCE 
IN TAMIL NADU 

The Vice-Chancellors of the 
three universities in Tamil Nadu 
had prolonged discussions with 
the Education Minister, Mr. V.R. 
Nedunchezhian in Madras recent¬ 
ly. The question of reverting 
to the old two-year intermediate 
course from the present pre-uni¬ 
versity course and the consequen¬ 
tial changes in the duration of the 
school and degree courses were 
discussed at some length. The 
Vice-Chancellors were unani¬ 


mous in their opinion that any 
switeh over to the two-year inter¬ 
mediate course without the neces¬ 
sary preparation would lead to 
various problem's like provision 
of larger accommodation, training 
of requisite number of teachers 
and the obligation of the Govern¬ 
ment to impart free education. 
In view of these implications, it 
was decided to examine the matter 
further in all its aspects and col¬ 
lect the relevant data so that the 
financial commitmenU could be 
worked out and discussed further 
in some detail. 7*he Minister said 
that the different states in the 
country have different pattern 
and there is no uniformity about 
the school and university edu¬ 
cation. The pattern of j|-j -|-|-3 
was prevalent only in Tamil 
Nadu. Pondicherry and Gujarat. 
The situation in other states is 
like this: Andhra, Kerala and 
Mysore — 104-2-1-3. Uttar Pra¬ 
desh — 10-1-24-2. Orissa and 
Bengal - 124-3. Delhi. Anda¬ 
mans. Nicobar Islands and Lacca¬ 
dives. Punjab. Haryana. 3ammu 
and Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh. 
Manipur, Chandigarh, Tripura 
and Goa —) 14*?. 


KOYAI. JOKE 

tiiucjlion i.s a favoiiriie lum'i- 
inggrouil of the hurciucrai. It 
is als:> the favourite KiiilcgrounJ 
for the ciurral, the S;r;lo-cra! 

assnrtifJ mtclleciuil snob-s. 
much so that tlie calm voTce of 
rawan and cf^m-n insciiL'c sirldom 
gets heard. 

(Duke of F.(lirtburgli at (he 
Graduation Ceremony cf Paisley 
College orTcchn'dogy. Glasgow) 
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of liCeraturt, sources of iirforma* 
tion, bibliographical tools. 


TEMHINC m EVALUATION 
IN UBRARY SCIENCE 


The DeparijncJii of Librarv 
Science, University of Delhi orga¬ 
nised an W\ India Workshop on 
ihc methods of teaching and 
evaluation with the assistance 
from the University Cranis Coni> 
mission. About 30 papers on 
difleient aspects of library science 
teaching and evaluation were pre¬ 
sented and discussed at Che work¬ 
shop. Dr V.P. Dull, Pro-Vice- 
Chancelior of the university in 
his inaugural address explained 
the importance of libraries, proper 
library service and library train¬ 
ing. He said that in the university, 
library science department and 
library must function in close 
collaboration with each other. 
Since books arc expensive, 
it will not be possible for a re¬ 
searcher lu build up his own collec¬ 
tion of (he materjal he requires 
and, therefore, throughout the 
country good research collec¬ 
tions must be built up and de¬ 
veloped. He emphasised that it 
is the libraries which should exist 
for the researcher and not the 
researcher for the library. He 
emphasised on the use of simple 
techniques in organi.sing the lib¬ 
raries so that the retrieval of infor¬ 
mation may become easier by the 
users. 

While explaining the respomi- 
bility of the librarian and library 
staff members, he mentioned that 
such persons must be properly 
educated academically and pro¬ 
fessionally and should at the same 
time be very well read persons. 
They should be much more well- 
informed about the books and 
other research materials than the 
research worker himself because 
while the researcli worker will be 
limited to his own specialisation, 
the library staff members have to 


help not one but many such re¬ 
search workers. 

Amongst the vanous recom¬ 
mendations made by the work¬ 
shop, the following may be men¬ 
tioned: (1) The [Apartment of 
Library Science like other tea¬ 
ching departments should be a 
constituent department and 
should have a full-time teacher 
of the library science as its Head; 
(2) The practice of appointing 
part-time teachers should be 
discouraged; (3) In order to pro¬ 
mote academic communication 
between teachers and also to faci¬ 
litate the selection of examiners by 
the departments need for a com¬ 
prehensive directory of teachers 
of library science in the countiy' 
was recognised: (4) In view of the 
new developments in the field of 
library sciertce and changing 
needs of fibranes, the workshop 
recognised the need for revision 
of Ihc e.xisting syllabi being fol¬ 
lowed at the B.Lib.Sc. and M. 
Lib.Sc. levels in Indian Universi¬ 
ties. For this purpose, it was 
suggested that the UGC may 
appoint ,1 Review Comuiittee 
consisting of full-time heads of 
departments of library' science 
along with fewworking librarians; 
(51 Teachers should prepare de¬ 
tailed synopsis and reading lists 
for various topics in their respec¬ 
tive papers for circulating among 
the students in the beginning of 
the academic year or semester: 
(6) The use of audio-visual aids 
in the teaching of various aspects 
of library science should be en¬ 
couraged: (T> Topics for Project 
Reports he selected from the field 
of library and information 
.science. For Literature Survey, 
other subjects may also be in¬ 
cluded with emphasis on the study 


The importance of proper eva¬ 
luation and need for introducing 
various reforms in the existing 
methods of evaluation in library 
and information science was re¬ 
cognised by the workshop. It 
was felt that since this area re¬ 
quires a detailed study and dis¬ 
cussion, a seminar, especially 
for this purpose be organized in 
the near future. 

The need for developing closer 
cooperation among the Depart¬ 
ments of Library Science in the 
counliy was recognised and the 
following areas of cooperation 
were identified: (i) formulation 
and revision of syllabi, O'i) ex¬ 
change of publications and read¬ 
ing lists, Oii) promotion of aca¬ 
demic and professional activities, 
and (iv) inviting teachers to deli¬ 
ver extension lectures. 


THIRD 

PSYCHUTRIC 

CONFERENCE 


The third conference of Eastern 
Zone of Indian Psychiatric So¬ 
ciety was held recently at Gaubati 
Medical College on 10th and 
11th September. The Minister of 
Health, Mr. C.S. Teron inaugura¬ 
ted the conference. In his address, 
he urged the psychiatric and 
psychologists to study the prob¬ 
lem of mental health of the present 
day society due to increased stress 
and strain of a sophisticated life 
and to find out its solution. The 
inaugural session was follow^ 
by a symposium on Problems of 
Organisation of Mental Healtli 
Services with particular reference 
to Eastern States under the chair¬ 
manship of Dr. D.N. Nandi. In 
the two-day conference, sixteen 
scientific papers were read in 
three scientific sessions on the 
subjects of psychiatric, psycholo¬ 
gical and psychosomatic impor¬ 
tance. The session came to close 
with a "‘Brain trust” which was 
the most attractive item of the 
programme — because of the ac¬ 
tive participation of the audience. 
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N. I. S. 

CENTRES 

The Netaji Subhas National 
Jnstitute of Sports at Patiala 
has approved an ambitious 
programme for the develop¬ 
ment of physical education 
and Yoga during the Fifth 
Plan period. A committee has 
been ai^inted under the Chair¬ 
manship of Gen. P. P. Kumara- 
Diangalam with Mr. Kanti Chou- 
dhary. Joint Secretary. Ministry 
of Education, Mr. R. L. 
Anand, Mr. T.D. Rangararaanu- 
jam and Mr. S.D. Chopde as 
members, to examine the feasibi¬ 
lity of creating other wings 
of the NIS in the country. The 
committee has visited the various 
places in Tamil Nadu, Kerala, 
Andhra and Mysore. A re¬ 
commendation is likely to be 
made for the establishment of an- 
(Hher centre of NIS at Banga¬ 
lore. 


EUROPE'S LARGEST 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 

The University of Manchester 
Medical' School, the largest and 
most sophisticate in Europe, was 
of^ally opened recently by Lord 
Todd, British scientist and Nobel 
Prize winner. 


He ^id it would no doubt act 
as a model for medical education 
for the 21st century, not only in 
Britain but on a universal scale. 

Lord Todd, who was Chairman 
of a Royal Commission on medi¬ 
cal education, said it would not be 
possible to teach medicine in all 
its facets in a totally integrated 
building, designed to be changed 
as the nature of medical education 
altered. Although the compute¬ 
rised, air-conditioned building 
was sophisticated, it was vital 
that the students who graduated 
from the school would be the son 
of doctors who could deal with 
the increasing complexity of mo¬ 
dern medical practice in a com¬ 
passionate way. 

Overseas cofltributios 

Lord Todd praised the contri¬ 
bution made to Britain’s National 
Health Service by doctors from 
overseas — often from the de¬ 
veloping countries. They would 
continue to play a vital part in 
medicine in Britain and in their 
own countries. 

"Today," said Lord Todd, "the 
doctor is faced with problems 
more acute than his predeces¬ 
sors. Changes in family life, in 
attitudes to religion and religious 


belief, and the increased demand 
for medical attention which always 
accompanies higher living stan¬ 
dards, produce a situation in 
which the symptoms presented to 
the general practitioner are often 
social and psychological rather 
than physical in origin. The im- 
nwnse power of modern surgery 
and the availability of highly po¬ 
tent drugs through the pharma¬ 
ceutical industry bring the doctor 
face to face with major ethical 
problems." 

Lord Todd said that under¬ 
graduates must be given a broader 
und better integrated degree 
course and develop technical skills 
at the pivslgraduate level through 
inservicc professional training. 

Student.^ from India are among 
those from overseas attending the 
Manchester school. 

The school will accept 10 per 
cent of its 275 students each year 
from overseas. Its target is to 
produce 250 Jriclors each ^e{»^ bv 
1976. 

The total cost of the four-slo- 
rcy building •• the size of a small 
university -- is £12.7m. 


BOOK ON GEOPHVSICN 

Shri N. Narotham Reddy, 
Vice-Chancellor nf Osmania 
University recenily released 
the book ‘ Iniroduclioii to the 
Theory of Fields * authored 
by Dr. V.L.S. Bhimasankaram. 
Professor and Head. Centre 
of Enploration Geophysics, 
Dr. G.A. Soloviev. Docent, 
Moscow Geological Prospect¬ 
ing Institute and Dr. 5.V. 
Seshagiri Rao. Dr. Huri Na- 
rain. Director, National Geo¬ 
physical Research Institute, 
Hyderabad in his foreward has 
commended the book for stu¬ 
dents of geophysics as it has 
presented the basic concepts 
of field theory in a lucid and 
illustrative way. 
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Rural Home Science College 


The University of Agricultural 
Sciences. Bangalore, is planning 
to set up a College of Hone Sci¬ 
ence in one of its campuses which 
win be especially designed to the 
needs of the rural society. Usu¬ 
ally the home science colleges 
function in urban surroundings 
and have a diflerent orientation 
and outlook. The proposed col¬ 
lege will be linked with the agri¬ 
cultural programmes. To start 
with, the undergraduate pro¬ 
gramme in Heme Science es¬ 
pecially in Human Nutrition and 
Home Science Extension will be 
organised as these areas arc 
closely associated with crop and 
animal science programmes. The 


research work to be organised in 
Human Nutrition will nave links 
with crop and animal improve¬ 
ment programmes. 

The rural women have a key 
role to play in tfie transformation 
of agricaltural technology. It 
is necessary to educate them re¬ 
garding nutrition and diet, child 
care, textiles, family budgeting so 
that along with improvements in 
farm incomes, rural living may 
also improve in quality. 

The university also proposes 
to start an Institute of Agricul¬ 
tural Administration and Manage¬ 
ment during the Fifth Five Year 
Plan. The Institute would oifer 


training courses of short duration 
in these areas for high level offi¬ 
cers of the Departments of Agri¬ 
culture, Animal Husbandry, Hor¬ 
ticulture etc. The training would 
be input, output and production 
management and agricultural ad¬ 
ministration. There is an urgent 
need to build up technical com¬ 
petence as well as administrative 
and management capacities in the 
various developmental depart¬ 
ments of the State and Central 
Government. It is proposed to 
develop the institute as an All- 
India Organisation with assis¬ 
tance from the Government of 
India and the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


The ostensible object of M.P. 
Unified Universities Act 1973 is 
*'to consolidate and amend the 
law relating to universities and to 
make belter provision for the or¬ 
ganisation and administration of 
universities in Madhyu Pradesh.*' 
It had been brewing for nearly 
a decade: buc a particular ob.s- 
truction to the authority of the 
Govcmor-Clianccllor acted as 
the fulminating point, and the 
bill was passed in one day. 

It has slcam-roilcd academically 
mo.si advanced university brought 
into being by generous bcncfcc- 
lion of a giant amongst intellec¬ 
tuals like late Sir Hari Singh 
Gour who liad founded the Siiugar 
University having freshly arrived 
from U.K. after studying the 
working of the Oxford. Camb¬ 
ridge and London Universities. 
The university had an elected 
Chancellor till recently when the 
Governor was made the ex- 
officio Chancellor. 

The very idea of uniformity is 
repugnant, since it kills the indi¬ 
viduality and even the personality 
of a body like a university. 

This Act of 1973 has constituted 
a coordinating committee con¬ 
sisting of; 

(i> Kuladhipati (Chancellor) 
(il) Kulpatis (VCs) of 8 uni¬ 
versities 


(iii) Chairman of M.P. Uchch^ 
Shikasha Anudan Ayog. 

(Higher Education Grants Com¬ 
mission) 

(iv) (v) and (vii) Secretaries to 
M.P. Govt in Laws, Finance, 
Education departments. 

(vi) Secretary to Governor of 
M.P. 

The Chancellor with the 
authority of the Governor sits as 
Chairman. 

This co-ordination committee is 
drawing up first statutes and ordi¬ 
nances: and is empowered to ap¬ 
prove or reject the statutes and 
ordinances submitted by the 
Executive Council of the univer- 
sitie.s. 

There will be State-level Stu¬ 
dent Consultative Committee with 
approach to practically every side 
of the (ictivily of the university. 
The students have representation 
in the Court Academic Councif, 
Board of Studies. But a student 
should have spent only 7 years 
of his life after having pa^d the 
Higher Secendary Examination, 
thus keeping out professional 
politicians. 

The Kuladhipati (Chancellor) 
can ask the Kufpati (V.C.) to re¬ 
linquish office if among other 
things the latter *is incapable of 
managing the affairs of the uni¬ 


versity*. This gives the Chancellor 
supreme power over the V.C. 

The Act l\as continued the per¬ 
mission to private candidates to 
take the B.A., M.A., B. Com., M. 
Com. examinations as non-colle- 
giate students. Girls can take the 
LL.B. examination without having 
attended lectures. Even the 
First B.Sc. Exam, can be taken 
privately if one has performed the 
minimum number of experi¬ 
ments in the laboratory of a re¬ 
cognised college. 

Huge frauds have been practised 
upon the universities on account 
of this loop-hole. The Open Uni¬ 
versity might not even require the 
minimum qualifications for 
admittance. 

The Act empowers the univer¬ 
sities to establish correspondence 
courses. 

At the lime of the appointment 
of the Kulpati (V.C.) the Kuladhi¬ 
pati (Chancellor) shall appoint a 
Committee consisting of:— (i) 

one person elected by the Execu¬ 
tive Council; (ii) the Chief Justice 
or a Judge of High Court; (iii) 
one person nominated by the 
Chancellor. The Kuladhipati 
(Chancellor) shall appoint one out 
of the panel of three names sub¬ 
mitted by the committee. Thus 
Kuladhipati selects tivicc. 

Raghuvir Sahay Ntgam, 
Guna (M.P.) 
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CURRENT DOCUMENTATION IN 

EDUCATION 


From now on every issue of UNIVERSITY NEWS will 
carry a list of select articles appeerint in imponant periodi¬ 
cals in education. The first of these lists is on ‘Bducatimial 
Sociology* and comprises articles culled from the periodicals 
received in the lUB Library during January-August, 1973. 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


Amrft Singh, **Delhi Unlvcnity: The role of /he teacher*'. 
Universiiy News 11(1); JaaTi: 1-3. 

Amove, Robert F. ‘‘Education and political participation in 
rural areas of Latin America**. Comparative EttuerHion Review 
17(2); June 73: 198-215. 

AsHn.AkuBder W. <*!mpact of thrmitorp livittg oh stHdents". 
EdueatioHat RecordSummer 73; 204-10. 

Bhamhlri, C.P. and Mathv. KaUccf. •‘^Students and police 
men: Image and eotmter image.** Economk and PoRtlcal 'Week^ 
fy8(2);13 Jan 73 : 79-81. 

niifIrrtonf Tease. “Scarce academics**. Times Higher Educa- 
lionSu^iemeM (74); 16 Mar 73: 13. 

“Bntmaan : FAC vrcsl*'. LinA: 15(42); 27 May 73; 9-11. 
'TuMiiiBialinti ez^olt AMU confasioa*'. L»ilc 1X33); 
8 Apr 73: 16-17. 

Dresd. Peal L. “Measuring the benefits of student per- 
vmntX-wosV*. Jownal of Higher Education 44(1); Jan 73: 
15-26. 

Eraaa, Byroa F. ‘‘Today's quiet can^us; Is it just a lull in the 
revolurion**; Chrordcloof Higher Education 7(18); 5 Feb 
73: 12. 

Fcadefi Alfred P. and Wood, Vivan. “Continuity between the 
poeraiions: DUTerential influence of mothers and Cithm'*. 
Youth & Society 4(i)i Mar 73: 359-70. 

Foafca, Ceil. “Case for de-schooling**. New Frontiers in Edu- 
eatidn Xl)t Apr 73; 62-76. 

G rie ti tR n ni f ih. “Educated elite'*. Illustrated Weekly of India 
94(6); 11 Feb 73; 15. 17. 

Gnirtn.N. R. “Work based Uteracy: The Banwasi Sewa 
Ashram projecl**. Indian Joumot of Adult Education 34{iy, 
Jan 73; 2-4. 

Gwn^fa, Ldh. “Political democratization of Delhi 
Uoiveiaity.** University News 11(4); Apr 73 : 24-5. 

Heuny. Alf Aadmr. “Education in Froich Algeria: An esay 
on cultural eonfUct**. Comparative Education Review 17(2); 
June 73; ]80-97. 

HaDaMd, JaaoBa. “Univeiaities can benefit from mature 
ttudeollS**. Times Higher Education Su^tmuem (88); 22 
Jiiiie73:7. 


Jaeohe. Rnih Harriet. ‘‘School, identity and Success: Ado¬ 
lescents in gloom**. YonrA & .Wierjh'4(3); Mar 73 : 275-90. 

JobMDn. Harry G. •'University anil siKiul wclfaic**. Minerva 
nu); jiin 73; .10-53. 

Ktiamlas. .MidrcM M. and Schwailz. Karl “Si^ciological 
lhcorie.s and educational change**. Comparative EJutatian 
Revien 17(2); June 7.1: 245-54. 

Knfarihrriilui. CMreatan. ‘'Univenities in Rajasthan**. Oarri 
(82); May;June 73; 29-34. 

Malheas. DerM.“l'hange and the adversary aillune”. Education 
nai Record 54(3); Spring 73: 136-40. 

Mycn, Robert G. “Intemaiional ciUicaliofi. emigration and 
national policy; A lungiiudinal case study of Peruvians 
trained in the United States’*. Ctmtporative Education Re- 
viev |7<J); leb 7.t: ?|-90. 

N. K. Singh. “Banaras Universiiy; .Student.^ can be pawns". 
Erpnomir & RoiUkai IKerUy 8tl4>; 7 Apr 73: 663*4. 

Nnrul Hnsnn. S. “Eqnalisaiitm of education*'. Mainstream 
12(|.4>; Annuiil73; 23-6. 

Pankbi, Robert M. “Structunil factors in academic mobility". 
Journal of Higher Y-jimalum 44f2); h'cb 7.1: 95-101. 

PlUey, K. K. ‘‘Siudeni-teadicr rebiionship". BuUctin Madras 
Development Seminar Series'H.ly, Jan 73: 60-72. 

Pleg Charlef. J. “On learning to live with collective bargain' 
tng". Journtd of Higher luhtcaiion 44{2}\ I'cb 73; 102-113. 

“fUiidailsipeek'* (A symposium). Round Table US): 4 Mar 
73 : 30-42. 

Takel. Yashlmllm etc. “Aspiralion.s and cApecialions of West 
Malaysian ymith: Two models of social class values". Cem- 
porative Education Review 17(2); June 73: 216-30. 

“Temhm la BHU: RS.S,Sangh gangs lying low". Unk 1X34); 
1 Apr 73: 13-15. 

WnHeBs. SUrley. “Future of education". States 4(8); 17 
Feb 73: 15-16, 19, 

Wise, WMns. ‘‘Student corporation; Anew pronecl for 
Amerjcan coHeges and univeniiies". Journal of Higher 
Edueaiion 4MIU Jan 73; 27-40. 

Wright, Erik Oita. “Study of student leaves of absence". 
Journo of Higher Edueaikm 44(3); Mar 73: 235-47. 



THESES OF THE MONTH 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

Mathcwtlci 

1. BhAltacharyaj Sankar Narayan. Seismic surface waves. 
UAiversity of Delhi. 

2. ChawU. Mohinder. Differential geometry on almost 
complcJt fpaces with hcrmiic and hnsJer /nalrioes. University 
of E^^i. 

3. KaEe* Prabhakar Pandit. A study of certain ndativistic 
gravitational fields. University of Poona. 

4. Pal t Ram Prasad. Some problems of Ihcrmo-clasticiiy. 
University of ^rdwan ■ 

3. Raihore, Ram Klshorc Singh. Linear combinations of 
linear poaiiive operators and genemiing relations jn special 
fuocijoos. Indian Institute of Technology, Delht. 

6. Roy, Ramgopal. Some problems in elastic waves and 
vibrations. University of KaJyani. 

7. Shakli Bala. Some mean functions of entire dirichict 
aeries. University of Jammu. 

Physks 

1. ChoshtPromode Cliamlra. Some studies of the radio- 
activify in miRcrsis, ores and soils with special rdcrcoce lo 
radon. Indian Institute of Technology, Delhi. 

2. fshwar Rattan. Interaction of dectromagneiic pulses 
with moving and stationary media. Indian Institute of Techno¬ 
logy, Delhi. 

3. Mehroira, Kcdar Natli. Lattice dynarriics of metals. 
Kanpur University. 

4. Seeiharemanath, M. N. Particte~-<ore coupling in some 
odd—nuclei with norxsB29. Andhra University. 

3. Viihal, Krisfian Lai. Some plasma micro-instabilities 
and their impact cn solar wind .%tri:cture. Uni%'ersiiy of Delhi. 

Chemistry 

1. Anand, .Suriinder Mohan. Syndtetic studies in natur¬ 
ally occurring xanthoncs. University of Jammu. 

2. Gupia. Om Prakash. ConipIcK compounds of some 
bivalent transition elements with some organic ligands. Magadh 
Uni\«TStl>. 

3. Joshi, Vasint Yashavanl. Studies on chemical reactions 
involving halides and oxyhalides. University of Poona. 

4. Kulkarni. Sharadchandra Vishnu. Tracer studies of 
competitive absorption and surL.cc diffusion. University of 
Poona. 

5. Mi.shra, Shobita. Reactions of hydroxymelhylenckcton^ 
and of their ethers with esters. Indore University. 

6. Mohanty.MahendraKumar. Kinetics and mechanism 
of oxidation reactions. Berhampur University. 

7. Patel, Manibhai Chhoiabhai. Studies »n some SchilTS 
base oieial complexes. Sardar Patel University. 

8. Rama Sasiry, V. V. Studies on the synergistic enecis to 
the solvent extraction of vanadium (IV). Andhra University. 

9. Satha 3 «« Shfvaram Daitairaya. Study of chemically 
depleted thin films of Zno and Cds. University of Poona. 

10. Satish Chandcr. Phytochemical studies on new plant 
sources of pyrrolizidine alkaloid and preparation of pyrro- 
lizidiM derivatives. Universily of Jammu. 

J). SaJieiia, Prem. A formula for evaluation of resonance 
integral and its application to semi-empirical calculations. 
University of Delhi. 

12. Shukla,Rainiee.Studies in potential organic insecticides. 
Kanpur Universify. 

Eng fa etffag A Tcchnolegy 

1. Gill, Bhupinder Sln^. An investigation of pulsating 
cendHisiioo. Univetsity of Burdwan. 


2. Hazra, Salya Narayan. Approximations of recursive 
digital filters. Indian Institute ofT^nology, Delhi. 

3. Kulkarni, Shyamkani Anant. Computer simulation of 
sys'emic models based on response of an oculomotor sub¬ 
system. Universily of Poona. 

4. Purushollumraj, p. Residual strength of clays and its 
role on the stability of slopes. Dangaloie Unirersity. 


biological sciences 

Blochemisiry 

ftrikh, Sureshdiahdra Chimanlal. Studies on caibohy- 
drale metabolism in the neonatal infant. M.S. University of 
Baroda. 

Botany 

1. Inamdar, Ashok Chintaman. Cyloembryology and 
anatomy of the genus asparagus L. University of Poona. 

2. Kaushik, Jyaoti prasad. Studies on the vegetation of 
Shivpuii and KaieraTeh^ls of District Shivpuri, M. P. Jiwaji 
University. 

Zioology 

L Bardhan, Smrili, Effect of ten antibiotics on the divid¬ 
ing bone marrow of mice, Mus Musculus. University of 
Kalyani. 

2. Jyoti, M.K. Studies on feeding and gonadral cycle in 
some fishes of J & K Stale. University of Jammu. 

3. Kaiser Jahan Bano A. Acclimaiizaiion of insects to 
different temperature and its effect on the toxicity ofin- 
secn'ci'dias. Chknania CTni'versi'ty. 

4. KundU, Sachinkndan. A study on morphogenesis of the 
cxmirat nervous system in chick embryo. Universily of 
Kalyani. 

5. Narsirnha Rao. L. Studies on some aspects of physio¬ 
logy and hisiochcmuiry of Tremiorchis ranarum Mehra A 
Ncgi, 1926; Ganeo tighnum Mehra & Negi, 1928 and 
Mchracrciiis ranarum Srivasiava, 1934. Osmania University. 

6. Sharda Devi. Studies on the oriental genera and species 
ofihe tribe Campoplcgioi (Hymenoptera: Ichneumonidae). 
University of Delhi. 

7. Sinha,Cour Mohan. Studies on the functional histo- 
physiology of the alirneniary tract in some Indian fresh-water 
carps. Universily of Burdwan. 

8. Uihappa, l.M. Studies on buffalo (Bos. biibalis) semM. 
Biongalore Universily. 

9. Verma, Mahendcr Narayan. Hydro-biological study of 
some impoundments in Madhya Pradesh with special reference 
to irapa artd fish culture. Jiwaji University. 

Agriciihvre 

1. Arad, Mahesh Prasad. Studies into cost and price re- 
lalitmships of sugarcane and its products in District Meerut 
(U.P.) Kanpur University. 

3. Baokc Bihari Singh. An enquiry into the cropping pat¬ 
tern u a result of high yielding crop varieties prognunmeia 
^strict Kanpur (U.r,). Kanpur University, 

3. Biswas, Bbaraii, Studies on the biochemical ghang Bi 
in pathogenesis in host brown spot disease incited by helmin- 
ihosporium myzae brada debaao. University of Xalyaai. 

4. Gunnel Singh. Comparative pmistent toxicity of LVC 
and EC fonnulationsof some insecticides to some importanc 
insect pests of cotton. Punjab Agricultural University. 

5. Jana, MriaalK^nti. Genetic analysis of some quantita¬ 
tive traits in jute, University of Kalyani, 

6. Mohna, S. K. Studies on the effects of some aUcylating, 
mutagens on some solanaoeous crop plants. University of 
Rajasthan. 
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7. Nageswara R«tdy> Mdca. Studies on mixed cropp'ma 
on soyabeoD with rKc* inais and sm’giiom. Vhitvenny m 

8. Raja Ram. Irradiaiion studies in diploid and te(rai>- 
lokl varieties of gram (Cioor arielinum). Haryana Agricultural 
University. 

9. Ram Iqbal Singli. Income, growth, savings and m- 
vestments in agriculture with special reference to I.A.D.P., 
District Aligani. K^pur Univenily. 

Yfifrinary Mcnce 

Ram Lakshan Singh. A study on correlated response in 
mice in the subject of animal genetics and breeding. Magadh 
University. 

SOCIAL SOENCeS 

Psychology 

1. Gaur. JagShanker. Factors affecting the occupational 
aspirations of Higher Secondary School students of Delhi. 
Indian Institute ofTechnology, £telhi. 

2. T^ndii, fCalpana Moreshwar. The adjustment pro- 
blems of the gihed children and their reaction to frustratioo. 
M. S. University of Boroda. 

SocMogy 

1. Bhoiie, Anunulha Utiam. A study of the problems of 
employ^ womm in rural area. University of Poons. 

2. Chhajed, Shantilal. Problems of welfare of insiitution- 
alUed children in Indore. Indore University. 

3. Duncan, Ian Richard. The structure of village religkm 
and its relationship to the social structure of a village in 
Madhya Pradesh. Unvcrsity of Poona. 

4. Maiira,Prociula. Menul disorders in urban and rural 
areas: A comparative socio-psychiatric stitdy. Ranchi 
University. 

Ecoaenks 

1. Mathew, T. Scfne aspects of fiscal policy in India. 
University of Mhi. 

2. Ray, Susanta Ksnta. Stabilising foodgrains availabi¬ 
lity and prices through buffer stocks operation: An econo¬ 
metric approach University of Delhi. 

3. Vedavalli, R. Private foreign investment and economic 
development: A case study of India in petroteum. Univeisity 
of Delhi. 

Law 

Nand Lai. Peace-keeping functions of the United Nations: 
A siuc^ of India's contribution with reference to United 
Nations: emergecy force. Jawaharlal Nehni University. 

PaUic Admlaistratioa 

Verma, P. S. Municipal personnel in Rajasthan to study 
some aspects of bureaucracy. University of Rajasthan. 

Ednalhn 

1. Bhatt, Jayendrakumar Manidhar. A study of the edu¬ 
cational philosophy of Vinoba Bhave. Sardar PBid Univ^ 
stiy. 

2. Qiilana, Muikh l^j. A comparative study of the pro- 
pranunes of in-service education of dementary school teachers 
m India and the niilippiiics. Sardar Patel Univemity, 

1. jMhi, Shrip^ Ramchandd'. Managemeol of earnings 
in the cotton textile corporate Kclor of M^hya Pradesh; A 
deiaikd snrvey from 1955-1965. Jiwaji University. 

2. MoseSj Kalpala John. A study of supervisoiy (raming 
pr^nmmes in iodusiry in and arouro Poona. Univosity of 
nxnn- 

3. Tewnri, R. L. Indo-yugoslav economic relaiioos: 1990-5J 
to 1971-72. University of JUiasthao. 


HUMANITIES 

PbBeeophy 

1. Jacob, Plamlhodalbil Samuel. Christlafi influence in 
modern Indian ihou^t ndth qtecial reference to the Anhmo 
Samaj. University of Poona. 

2. Verma, Krishna. Recent interpretations of the Dhoga- 
vadgila. University of Delhi. 

3. VidyaWati. Dewey's theory of. value University of 
Ddhi. 

Ungaiatlcs 

Jha, Aparna. Desmpiive analysis of Kosii. University 
of Poona. 

ma nlw e 

Sf^skrit 

1. Gi'.pla, Kamlesh Kt^mari. A comparative study of 
Vyasabhasya and Bhojavriii. University of Delhi. 

2. Krishnamachari, S. The tatparyavrifi in the Mimamsa 
Md Sanskrit poetics. University d* Delhi. 

3. Sharma, Raj Kumiri. A aiudy of alankams in the 
works of Bana Bhalla. University of Delhi. 

4. Sushila Devi. Kavi Meghavratacharya: Vyaklitv aur 
krhhav. University of Rax^thaa. 

Sindhi 

Sharma, Mohan Lai. Sindhi kaviia mein suhmat. Untver* 
dry of Delhi. 

Fititjabi 

Narr. Gurcharan Singh. The contribution of Christian 
misbonarks to Punjabi language and literature. University of 
Delhi. 

Hindi 

]. Cupte, Nannunul. Hindi sufi premikhyan kawon 
mein ant: Kaihaycn- Sardar Patel Univeisiiy. 

2. Nahaia, K.C. Adhunik Rajasthani sahitya prrrna ke 
strot aur prcveritiiyan. University of Rajasthan. 

3. Sawoni.Dnyartdco Uhinuji. Hindi aur Marathi mein 
piyukt Farsi aur Angre^t nagat shahdon ka odhyayan. 
University of Pooru. 

4. Shrivastava, Shashi Prabha. Adhunik Hindi veer 
kavya.' Bharteodu yug sesat* 1965 utk. Jiwaji University. 

5. Vyas, Copal Narain. Bikaneri Boli: Ek varnanaint&k 
adhyayan. University of Rajasthan. 

Urdu 

Iftikhar Ahmed. .Seemaab Akbar Abadi aur DabisUtan— E 
—Scembed. University of Poona. 

Mofoiki 

1. Bhosale, Sambhaji Savlaram. Marathi kadarobri aanni 
pritibhavana: 1857-1971. Shivaji University. 

2. Ghale, Sharatchandna Canesh. Marathi kaviieleel 
shringai*-<hUran: Prarandih te adhuiiik lal. University of 
Poona. 

Cwgrapky 

1. NangU, Sudesh Kumari. Psailerns of rural letiletneMa 
to Delhi region; A geographical analysis. University of Delhi. 

2. Sawani, Shashikant Balkrishiia. The city of Poona: A 
study in urban geography. University of Po^. 

HiMoiy 

1. Gho^, Mallar. DevelopinMil of Buddhist icono¬ 
graphy in Eastern India. University of Delhi. 

2. Covindaraadtari* V. Role of the state of Hyderabad 
in the uprising of 1857 A.D. Andhra University. 

3. Svma, P. Srirama. Saluva dynasty of Vijayaaagar. 
Osmam'a University. 

4. Subbaya, Keekaoamada Kariappa. Archaeology of 
Coorg with special r efe rence to Megaliths. University of 
Poona. 

5. Varma, IKiirendm Nndi. Jconoaraplv of the brahmui- 
cal caves at ^lon. Unitmity Poona. 
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aASSIFlED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PUNJAef UNIVERSITY 
PATI41A 

(A4v«rtisenieiit No. 28/73) 

Applicaiion* areinviied for aj>poini> 
lo the. rollowing |>o»s at the 
PiA^ 'M Vniver^y P&tiala:— 

I. D^.VRTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 

Reidw tRt.700-90>1000/SO<l250) 

A 0731 m jcc-mij claM Masierjs 
decree in Philoiophy of an Indian 
UniMrSiCy or on equivalent qitRlifica- 
lion df a foreign Univ'ersiiy . 

1 b) Either a researdi degree of a 
doctcMnlB aiandard or piibli^cd work 
of a high standard. 

<(.-> About 5 years* experience of re- 
uarch or (tftching post-graduaie classes 
at a University or College. 

(d) Preference will begisen lo one 
who has specialiTation in wrae of the 
following blanches (at l.ogic ib) Phi* 
ii>iSOf»hy of ReUeion (e) Contempontty 
Philost^y and t.dl Social and Political 
Philoftophy. 

II. department ok hlnlan 

BIOLOGY 

Mmcmi Cuntor fRs. 400*40*800 
«J50| 

The candidate nuisi hold aikasi a 
second class MaMctS deetix ist Human 
Uiolog>'/Pltysical Anthropology of an 
Indian University or an equivalent qua* 
tirkaiion of a foivign Univendy with 
:i degree diploma in Museology or 
lia^me about two year* experience in 
handling a museum. Preference will be 
given to those having ph. D degree or 
icscardi w'ork of equivalent standard. 

Ill DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS 
.MA.NACEME.NT 

Production Atstslnnt (Rs 350*25*400' 
KB-20*640-40.^} 

At least a first cla.« Masters degree 
in I).i5iness Administration. 

IV. UNIVERSITY MODE!- SCHOOL 

Pbysieil Trawiiie Instrucior fRs. 170* 
7*240*10-350> 

At kasl a second eUwt Matriculnie 
with CcTlificaie Course in Physical Edu- 
caiioR and having good knowledge of 
Hindi and Punjabi. Preference will he 
given to an experiencccd hand. 

V. UNIVERSITY RESEARCH 
SCirOLARSHiPS 

Rs. 200 * p.m. (Axed) for a period 
of 2 yean, fone each in the d^mrt* 
rnenis of History', Punjab Historical 
Studies. Anthropological Linguistics A 
Punjabi). 

CandUlaic!) should hold aibast a 
ttecond class Master's degree in (he 
pertinent subject with a (least twe yrear'S 
teadtbig/iresearch experience afler ob- 
laining thcMasierN deg(t»., provided 
((wt the coiiditibn of experience may be 
itiaxed in the case of first class M.A.'s. 
Provided further that candidates with 


Hileasi 55% maria both in B.A. and 
M,A. would also be considered in case 
no first class M..A. is available. 

Gewrai/Or oil (Except Sr. No. V; 

Quilificaiions ami experience are 
rclaxable in the case of candidates, 
otherwise found sttitidilc for the posiby 
the Selection Commiitoe. Higher start 
within the grade admissible depending 
upon the ability and experience of the 
cendidHes. 

House rent and Dearness aUowanecs^ 
Provident Fund and Medical facilities, 
according to Universiiy ruko. 

Applicaiioii.s, coffn>Jete in all /especiSv 
on the prescribe forma obtainable on 
legiiest from the Superintendent (Esta¬ 
blishment) by sending a self addreaed 
envelope of the sitt of 22 . 10 cms. 
siampi^ with 20 paise postage, should 
reach the univenity by 15.10.72 at the 
latest. Incomplete applications not 
accompaniedu'ilhaiicsted copies of the 
ceriificaies and testimonials shall not be 
entertained. Separaie application form 
should be siibmiiiedforeach post. 

Persons already in service should atp* 
ply through proper channel. Government 
ifcrvaniswho are not in a position to 
submit their applicatiorts through proper 
channel bcl^orc the due date should sub* 
mil an advance copy before the date and 
n'gular application through proper 
channel by 19,10.72. 

_REGISTRAR 

MAHARASHTRA ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE cultivation 
OF SCIENCE 
LAW COLIJEGE ROAD 
POONA-41HNH. 

Applicalion.s are invited for the 
followdig temporary ICAR Scheme 
posts ill the Depariment of Bio-meiry 
under Prof. P. V. Sukhaimc. 

1. Nttrlthmlst (Pay Scale; R.s, "OO-So- 
1250) 

OullficarjoDs 

Post-graduate degi^ in Nutrition/ 
Biochetnisiiy.'Medicine>wiih experience 
in nutrition work in laboratory and field 
woiic. 

2. Statiiticlaii (Pav Scale: Rs. 700* 
50-1230) 

QaaUrkiiNKU 

PoM'gmduatc degree in SiaJisiics or 
Biometry with training and research 
experience in reLvied applied biological 
fields. 

3. Research Aaristant tTwo po.sls) (Pay 
Scale: Rs. 275-23-300) 

QnlincatiOes 

M.A./M.SC. in first class in Staiistim/ 
N u niiitm/lUocheaii st r>'. 

AH the above posts are for a dura¬ 
tion of 3 years and will carry usual al¬ 
lowances u adnusstble under MACS 
rules. AppiicatioQs with full partlculacs 
stating age, tiutUflcations, experience 


should reach the undersigned not later 
than 20th November, 1^3. 

(G.B. DEODIKAR) 
_DIRECTOR 

GVRU NANAK VSIVERSVIV 
AMRITSAR 
Advertisemut No. 43;73 

AppItcaiiOfts arc invited for t{\c 
(bifowing posts on prc-sciibed form 
obtainable from the o(^ of the RegiSr 
(rar, Guru Nanak University, Amritsar 
bv making a written request accompani¬ 
ed by a self-addressed stamped envelope 
of 23 < 10 cms, so as to reach, this office 
by OcU4>er 16, 1973 ajongwiih postal 
order (s) forRs. 7,'50 for po.sls at Sr. 
No. I and Rs. 5/- for posts at Sr. No.2 
drawn in favour of the Registrar, Guru 
Nanak Universiiy, payable at Khalsa 
College Post Olficc, Amritsar. 

Besides aHon'enees admissible under 
the rules, higher starting salary may 
be given depending upon qualifica¬ 
tions and experience. 

1. Trofessors (Grade; Rs. HOO-50- 
1300/60*1600). in English. Phy^cs 
and Maibematics. 

2. Research Follows (Rs. 30D/-p.m. 
fixed), in Mathemaiic.5, English, 
Punjabi and Political Science. 

Qtiolifications 
For the posts of Feojtssors 
I) A First or Second Classs Masters 
Degree of an Indian University or 
equivalent qualificaiiim ofa foreign 
University in the subject concerned: 
io Bilker the dc;grcc ofPJi.D. or an 
equivalent research degree or pub¬ 
lished re.scarch work of a high stan¬ 
dard'. 

iri) About 10 years experience of teach¬ 
ing M.A ;M. Sc. classes and guid¬ 
ing research; 

vi) Know'ledge of Punjabi and a faivign 
languv^ other than English will lie 
an additional qualification. 

For the Pos/.v of Research Felfou-jt 

i) First or High Second cla.ss Masters 
Degree in ilte S4ibject with a good 
academic record; 

ii) Research eKpericnce and aptitude 
for research. 

Specialised fields in Physics 

^lid Slate, Thooneiicai Physics, 
Experimental Physks, Spectroscopy, 
Optk^, Mossbauer effect, Chemical 
Physics, Applied Physics. 

Specialised fields in .MdrhenM/ics 

Modem Algebra, Topology, Fi:nc- 
lional Analysis, Numerical Anah'sis, 
Statistics, Elasticity, Hastic Waves, 
Fluid Mechanics, Complex Analysis, 
Special Functions, Differ and Integral 
^uations. 

Mole .' Cbudidates who have aitvody 
applied for Research Fellowship in poli¬ 
tical Science need not apply agaiii. 


N! ?1TO/6J ;■'..." -Postal Ri^. No. DHUS 


o 


llv 




Bombay 


NewHbilc 


Bombay 


for less than 




single fare! 


New York and back 
on our 14/120 Day Excursion Fare 
for just Rs. 40041 
Daily 74f flights to New York 


Odhi/Naw Yoik/Oslhi — Rs 4004 
Calculta/Naw Yorfc/CalcuilB Rs 4732 
Madras'New YorK-Madras — Rs 4674 


the airline that savea your money 



t FBbJBtfad by Kumar oo behalf df the Ititer'ltejversHy Board of lioiUaf Roiae Avaoii^ Naw Ddbl-llisilbl 
UNtROARD Pboaea: 276W, 247611, 273D37) aod primeJ at Naw lodia Piess, K*CoiiQauiht Orcos, New Oalhi, 
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UmVERSITlES HANDBOOK 1973 




The UNlVEItStTIES HANDBOOK brings to you the usual—updated—^ factual information on all 
the 75iQain Dmversities, 16Agricultural Universities. 9 Institutes ofNationnl Importance (including 
the 5 llTs) and 9 deemed to be Univtr^'ties. 

Otgomised /ii tAe Jathwing Conreufenr SubJecKiroups: 

|a) Officers and Deans of Faculty |b) Library and research t'acilittcs 
fc) Scholarships and Fellowships 

(d) Ac^lemic Year — last date of admission and the approximate dates of examinations 

(e) ^ Courses of study—minimum requirentent for admission, duration of courses and 

subjects of study for each course 

(f) Courses and Grades—minimum percentage of marks required for a particular division/ 
class 

(g) Teachers of the Ifniversity 

(h) Colleges—year of establishment, courses available, number of teachers and students, 
names of ^incipals and (he heads of postgraduate departments 

(;i) Subjeciwise Examination statistics 

Piges: 1000 (Approximate) Price Rs. 100.00 

Exciusiuf Di.Mrihuiors : 

UBS PUBLISHERS DISTRIBLTOSS PVT. LTD. 5 Daryagaoi, Aasari Road, Dethi-110006; 
Savogr Chambers, 5 Wallace Street, Boaibav-400001: 10 First Main Road. Gmodhi Nagar, Baaga- 
ioce-SAOOeO; 80 Caning Road. Kanpor-ZOgCOl: 17.19 High Sireel, Harksden. Londoa. N.W. 10 

OTHER lUB INDISPENSABLE PUBLICATIONS 
I. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE DOCTORAL 
DISSERTATIONS (1857—1970) 

(i.e. theses accepted by Indian Universities) 

I. Social Sciences 

0 Education, Library Science 


and Journalism 

ix» 

49 

Rs. 

3 00 

ii) Psychology 

iii) Political Science. Law 

V, 

27 

Rs. 

3.00 

and Public Administration 

Iv) Sociology. Social Welfare 

xii, 

77 

Rs. 

5.00 

and Social Anthropology 
v) Economics, Commerce 

vi* 

56 

Rs. 

3.50 

and Management 

II. Physical Sciences 

i) Mathematics, Astronomy 

xii, 

155 

Rs. 

14.00 

and Statistics 

xi, 

133 

Rs 

12.00 


ii) Physics 1 

ill) Chemistry* etc. ( These are shortly being 

III. Biological Sciences ( brought out 

IV. Humanities ) 

(These dissertations can be had both in paper back in 
individual subjects and in hard bound in group subjects) 

2. RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 

Vol. 1—Physical Sciences xvi, 429 Rs. 40.00; Vol. 2—Biological 
Sciences xv, 357 Rs. 35.00; Vof. 3-*Social Sciences 
XV. 239 Rs. 32.00; Vol. 4-*Humanitie$ xv* 466 Rs. 50 00 

INTER-UNIVERSITY BOARD OF INDIA 
ROUSE AVENIR, NEW DELHI. 
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A.M.U. Statute 
Amendments 


The President, in his capacity as Visitor of the Aligarh Muslim 
University, has approved amendments to certain statutes of the 
University as suggested by university's Executive Council. 

The amendments, broadly based on the opinions expressed by the 
Staff Asssociation of the University as well as the Court and the Aca> 
demic Conncil in the main are : 

(A) The Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor, instead of being appoint¬ 
ed by the Visitor from a panel recommended by the Executive Coun¬ 
cil, wilt be appointed by the Visitor on the recommendation of the 
court and should hold office for three years as against the existing 
term of five years. The proviso empowering the Visitor to call for 
fresh recommendation, in case he does not approve the persons recom¬ 
mended, has been deleted. 

(B) The designation of the nominee of the Visitor on the selection 
committee for the post of Vice-Chancellor, has been changed from 
‘chairman* to ‘convener*. The clause regarding the Vice-Chancellor’s 
eligibility for appointment for another term has been deleted. 

(CJ The power of appointment of a dean of faculty will be vested 
in the Executive Council instead of the Vice-Chacellor. A Dean will 
be appointed by rotation according to seniority from amongst the 
professors and his term has been reduced from thi^ to two years. 

(D) The procedure regarding appointment of Heads of Departments 
will be provided in the Ordinance to be framed by the University in¬ 
stead of statutes. 

(E) In the provision relating to the composition of the court, re¬ 
presentation has been given to non-teaching staff, donors, Muslim 
culture and learning and All India Muslim Education Conference. 
The number of Visitor’s nominees on the Court has been reduced from 
20 to 10. It has also been provided that, instead of rotation by seni¬ 
ority, the teachers will be elected from amongst themselves. Certain 
minor adjustments have been made in other constituencies. 

(F) In the Executive Council the three teachers will be elected from 
amongst themselves, instead of being elected by the Acad^ic Coun¬ 
cil. In the Academic Council also, three Professors, five Readers and 
seven Lecturers are to be elected instead of being appointed by rota¬ 
tion according to seniority. 

(G) The powers of the Academic Council have been made compre¬ 
hensive by inclusion of certain additional functions. 

(H) All the members of a department will be members of the board 
of studies of that department. The functions of the boards of studies 
have also been spelt out in detail. 

(I) The provisions relating to the departmental committee, studmits* 
union, teaches* association and non-academic staff association have 
been deleted. 

(J) The Dean of the faculty concerned has been included as a 
memter of the selection committees for appointment of professois, 
readers and lecturers. 

In view of the above changes, amendment to the Act is not con¬ 
sidered necessary. 


To luiFe an Open UniTenity in India on Ihe pattern of 
the Open Uni^erfli^ in the U.K. is an academically 
nphill task. Are not some of our esdsting universities ^K)pen” 

Universities?, the author poses the 
question and makes some suggestions relating 
to the practical organisation of Higher I!ducation. 


Open University in India 

K. L. JOSHI 


The proposal of the Govenunent of India to 
establish a national peoples university on the broad 
outlines of the Open University in the U.K. is 
commendable. However, the following facts about 
the U.K. Open University and Indian conditions may 
beft^ not^. 

Ihritsta’s Open Usivenitj 

Britain*8 Open University began its course in 
January 1971 but the preparation took nearly 6 years 
from 1965 when an Advisory Committee was appoint¬ 
ed to look into the possibility of such an institution. 
The white paper published in 1966, accepted the 
recomniendations of the committee that degree cours¬ 
es of a general type should be oflered and that the 
University should confer degrees in its own right. 

Tlw author is Conner Vice-Chancellor of Indore IMivenity 
and a UOC CbIIow at Gokhale InstHuie of Politics and 
Economics. Poona. 
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The second step that they had taken was appoint¬ 
ment of a Planning Committee in 1967 to work out 
a plan for establishment of the Open University and 
to prepare a draft charter and statutes. In 1968 
they took the steps of appointing Dr. Walter Perry 
as Vice-Chancellor of the University. 

Open University was planned according to the 
report of the Planning Committee which was publish¬ 
ed in January 1969 and was accepted by the Govern¬ 
ment. In June 1969 the University became autono¬ 
mous and received the Royal Charter, the Central 
Advisory Council for the University was appointed 
with Lord Crowther as the Chancellor. 

In 1970 the University opened its list for appli¬ 
cants and out of 40,000 applications 24,000 were 
registered in January 1971. In 1973 the University 
is the second largest in Great Britain, after the 




London University, with 38,000 students which exclud> 
es the first and second year students, who have not 
continued their studies. The University awarded its 
first degrees in January 1973 to 867 stunts. 

New TcacUag Tedmuiiiefl 

The important innovation of the Open University 
is to use new teaching techniques which consist of a 
combination of, I) television and radio broadcast, 
2) correspond^ice work, 3) summer schools, and 4) 
study centres. 

There are only five faculties: 1) Arts, 2) Edu¬ 
cational Studies, 3) Social Sciences. 4) Mathematics, 
5) Science and Technology. 

The largest number of students are in Educational 
Studies and gradually the number in lienee and 
Technology and Mathematics is increasing according 
to the Second Report of the Vice-Chancellor published 
in 1973, for the year 1971. They have established the 
Institute of Educational Technology for experimen¬ 
tation in the methods of teaching and other aspects 
of educational methodology. 

Courses of Study 

The course .struciurc of the Open University is 
different from the conventional university. The calen¬ 
dar year provides 4 levels of academic study. The 
first level course in each faculty is known ns a 
foundation year. Therefore 5 foundation courses 
arc provided for the 5 faculties. Secondly, the whole 
idea of eivaminalion and courses is based on the 
credit system. There are full-credit courses as well 
a«i half-credit courses that the .students could take. 
Credits must he obtained in 2 foundation courses 
before students can proceed further to their B.A. 
degree. The ordimiry degree is awarded if the stu¬ 
dent obtains credits in 2 foundation courses and 4 
courses at the second or subsequent levels. These 4 
can be at second level, 3 at second level and one at 
third or 2 at second level, one at third and one at 
fourth level. There is also provision for honours degrees 
with additional credits i.e. 2 more credits. There is also 
provision for credit exemptions to candidates who 
posses.s qualifications from other institutions. 

Science students receive a science kit for home 
experiment and so also the technology students. 
This has been specially prepared by the team of re¬ 
search workers and a good deal of time and pedago¬ 
gical methods Kav'e been spent on the preparation 
of the kit. It contains electronic units to demons¬ 
trate the working of computers. There is also a 
students computing service to be used by mathematics 
and technology students with about 170 computer 
terminals linked to other centres in New Castle, 
London, and the University headquarters. Tape 
recorders are also used in the technology courses 
and the production of course material is a specialised 
section of the academic staff, the BBC production 
staff and the educational technicians drawn from the 
Institute of Educational Technology. This team 
is responsible for the syllabus contents and the 
design of the courses. 


In May 1973 each faculty had a full-time Dean 
and Director of Studies and the other academfc 
staff included 28 professors, 47 readers and senior 
lecturers, 129 lecturers, 95 staff tutors and an aca¬ 
demic supporting staff of about 100 course assistants, 
research assistants and research officers. Baides, 
thi^re were about 6,000 part-time academic staff* based 
fo the regions and employed by University as cocmei/- 
lors and course tutors. The University also engage^ 
the services of permanent academic end other specia¬ 
lists for individual contributions on particular subjects. 
Over 200 outside couotributors have assisted in the 
production of the foundation courses. 

Annual written examinations on each course are 
held between October and November throughout the 
different centres in Britain. There are about 260 
study centres supplied with television and radio sets 
and other facilities like the library of recordings, 
audiotapes etc. Besides, the summer schools are 
organized for the students doing correspondence 
courses. The summer schools last for a week for 
each foundation course and are held in other 
universities where conventional teaching is provided 
in the form of lectures and seminars. 

The University has a well organized administra¬ 
tion with an establishment of the Chancellor and the 
Council mentioned above along with one Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor and 3 Pro-Vice-Chancellors in charge of 1) 
Academic policy, 2) Planning, 3) Staff and stu¬ 
dents affairs. Asides the Council and the Senate 
there are a number of advisory committees of re¬ 
presentatives of a wide variety of educational interests 
and there are also a number of liaison committees 
concerned with local educational authorities. 

It wilt be seen that unlike our correspondence 
courses in Delhi and other universities the students 
in the Open University have to take the courses 
seriously i.e. response to correspondence courses is 
about 80 per cent against about 5 per cent in Delhi 
University and the attendance in the summer schools 
and the study centres is between 80 per cent and 
90 per cent as against (he contact programme of 
Delhi University where the attendaoce in hardly 10 
per cent. 

Feasibility under Indian Conditions 

To have an open university in India of the type 
in U.K. is financially not feasible and academically 
an uphill task. The Open University in U.K. gets 
grants from the government and does not receive the 
aid from the British U.G.C. In 1972 the University 
received £ 8 million i.e. about Rs. 16 crores for cur¬ 
rent expenditure and a further grant of £ 8 million 
(Rs. 16 crores) for capital expenditure. The fee for 
each student is £ 200 (Rs. 4,000) for ordirtary 
B.A. and £ 250 (Rs. 5,000) for honours course. 
The fees include cost of summer schools for the 
foundation year. Such investment and such high fees 
are not feasible in India. 

But the major problem in India is that acadoni- 
caiiy 8 central national university will have many 
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pcobleiiis of providiDg courses in different langu^es. 
If UkeupEn^ish and Hindi as the two langua¬ 
ges in which courses could be constructed it 
will create opposition from West Bengal and the 
southern States. If only English is adopted it will 
have opposition from the Hindi speaking States. Dur¬ 
ing (he last 15 years having encouraged Indian 
languages at the university level students have lost 
power of command and expression in English. They 
could hardly use it even as a library language much 
less as a langua^ of communication. This is the 
case of the majority of students or at least of the 
students who are likely to join the open university. 

Comspondeace Coorscs 

1 would refer to an article on Open University 
by Dr. Amrik Singh appearing in Vniwsiry Nen's 
of August 1973. He has pointed out that the fraud 
of the correspondence courses has an educational 
enterprise. He has stated that through correspon- 
dcDoe education a university—he presumably refers 
to Delhi University—has been able to accumulate 
Rs. 20 lakhs as surplus in 10 years and the response 
sheets indicate that while in 1964-65 the percentage of 
response sheets received back was 22.14, in the year 
1968-69 it was 8.5 and in the year 1972-73 it was 
5.8. This indicates a declining curve, with the rising 
numbers. Nobody seems to take the lessons 
posted to the students seriously. This means a 
mockery of the very essence of teaching by corres¬ 
pondence. How do we expect therefore corres¬ 
pondence courses to be successful in an open uni¬ 
versity? At the same time, correspondence courses 
are the bedrock of the planning of Open University in 
the U.K. The summer school programme in the U.K. 
is attended by 80 to 90 per cent of the students while the 
personal contact programme of Delhi University 
was attended not eveo by 10 per cent of the total enrol¬ 
ment. Dr. Amrik Singh points out that **corres- 
pondence education in every university in India 
becomes in ultimate analysis, something faceless, 
soulless and anonymous**. The question is why 
correspondence courses should have been allowed to 
op^te in this manner and nobody—not even Edu¬ 
cation Ministry or the U.G.C.—'have raised their 
finger against the absence of teaching through re- 
rcspondence in the scheme. 

ExistiiC Open Unimsities 

But the most important point to be rememberd 
is that today quite a number of universities 
in India have already become open universities 
in the sense that students are allowed to appear 
privately and they follow the syllabus prescribed 
for the examination and prepare themselves during 
the last month or two by reading cram books 
and bazar notes. The M.P. universities which f 
know very well have in their Acts provided for 
students appearing privately for all undergraduate 
courses including science with the proviso that (he 
science students must do minimum practical pres¬ 
cribed by the university in a recognized college. The 
universities in M.P. have all liked the statutory 
proyisioD for three-reasons. 


1 The colleges are no Icmger overerowded hy 
mdifferent students, e,g., the Holksr CoUegs w 
Science, Indore, wh&h hid about 2,400 etudeota on 
its roll earlier had only 1,300 stodents alter the 
announcement of the Government policy. 

2 Private students appearing in this way have 
given a large income to the universities by way of 
examination fees which was welcomtxl by tn^ 
b^use the Government has been very tardy or nega¬ 
tive in relation to payment of maintenance grants 
to the universities. Indore, Gwalior and Raipur for 
example get only Rs. 3 lakhs as maintenance grants 
per year. In 1972 Indore Universi^ had 10,000 
students appearing privately for examinations giving 
a net income of about Rs. 2 lakhs which Iwiped 
the University balance its maintenance budget. 
The same was the case of the other universities in 
M.P. Poona University allows students to appear 
privately and formerly they were required to take 
one more year for completion of the course than 
(he normal academic duration. But now this con¬ 
dition has been removed. Delhi, Bombay. Rajasthan, 
Punjab and other universities which have intro¬ 
duced correspondence courses are '‘open*’ uni¬ 
versities. 

3 Thirdly students like this arrangement for 
those employed could take degrees which are hardly 
difficult and in any case they have discovered that 
there is not much leaching done in the colleges 
today and they could study privately for the mini¬ 
mum requirements. The “poor** students tike it 
for they do not have to pay college fees for what 
they regard as fun of attendance and not learning. 

My personal experience of a student who was 
a full-time worker in the University o^ Indore and 
who appeared for his M.A. examination in Econo¬ 
mics with Hindi as medium was that in spite of 
his heavy office work he was able to secure a second 
class in the M.A. examination after reading only 
for 2 months which he had taken as earned leave. He 
said he read only one or two books for each of the 
8 papers because there were no more books in Hindi 
available on the subjects. Tlien there were certain 
notes and cram books and he was able to manage 
the examination with these and secure a second 
class. On asking a few more questions lie con¬ 
fessed (hat he was ashamed that he knew no Econo¬ 
mics and he did not understand any technical prob¬ 
lems or the technical language of the subject. But he 
was qualified to be a lecturer in Economics in any one 
of the new colleges! 

Programme of EveaiBg Classes 

The University of Indore while allowing students 
to appear privately had thought out, as a city uni¬ 
versity to arrange a programme of evening courses 
for private students during the last 3 monts. They 
prescribed that a minimum enrolment for any 
course of lectures for nearly 8 subj^s was to be 
60 and the fee was to be Ra. 10 a month per 
course for a student. Only about 20 to 25 students 
enrolled themselves for such courses and therefore 
the University gave it up partly because quite a 
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niifober of students preferred private tuidons and 
coaching classes. Actually coaching classes have 
become popular and rampant in all big cities like 
Bombay, Poona, Delhi, Calcutta, Madras, Ban^* 
lore etc. and students confess that they got more out 
of these coaching classes than the regular lectures 
in their colleges so far as the examination was con¬ 
cerned. One wonders where from they get the money 
to pay to private tuitors and for coaching classes but 
since they attend these classes only for the last 3 or 
4 months and since passing the examination is the 
only goal, they do not hesitate to borrow money for 
the purpose or their guardiaas do not hesitate to 
spend the last saving for such purpose, 

Germ of Growth 

However, there is the germ of growth of open 
university in most of these universities, in the sense 
that a large number of students utilise the library 
facilities provided by the university. My experience 
in the Indore University where the university library 
facilities were kept open for all private students 
on payment of a small fee was that a very large 
number of them attended the library during the 
last 3 months before the examination and very oAen 
there was no sitting space in the library. So 
improvised arrangements had to be made for the 
purpose and they also demanded that library be 
kept open eaiiy in the mornings and late in the 
evenings, which was done. This indicates that there is 
an urge to learn and prepare for the examination. The 
motivation is not so much knowledge as a pss at a 
university examination, but academically this motiva¬ 
tion could be capitalised. 

Some CoQstnictive Suggestioos for Indian Conditions 

The following suggestions are made in relation 
to the practical organization of higher education 
for students appearing privately at university exami¬ 
nations. 

1) Hach university should provide facilities to 
students appearing privately. 

2) They should enroll themselves at the begin¬ 
ning of the term and the university apart from 
conducting effective correspondence courses can 
charge a fee for allowing them to use university 
library, arrange special lecture courses in the even¬ 
ing, special seminars and traiaiog courses during the 
term where the students at the head-quarters of the 
university or local colleges can provide these faci¬ 
lities. 

3) This does not cost anything as the fee paid 
by the students should cover the cost of any pro¬ 
gramme; in other words the programme of such an 
open university should be made financially self-suffi¬ 
cient and the Government or the U G.C. need pay 
any grants only for capital expenditure on library 
seats, equipment and books. 

4) Having left the matter of “Open Univer¬ 
sity'* to the universities themselves there should be 
a co-ordinating body like the Central Council of 
British Open Dniversity at the centre which should 
be a clearing house for various academic problems 
of this arrangeiDent and they should make recom¬ 


mendations and suggestions which should be follow¬ 
ed up in the universities systeoiaticaUy. 

5) The standards of higher education have 
fallen because of the indifferent teaching done at 
the school level. With the reorganization of edu¬ 
cational pattern into 10-{-2 4-3 at least the cycle of 
10 years of schooling should be so organized as to 
enhance the standard of te^hing and learning in 
the schools. These should not undertake additional 
respODsibility of adding llth and 12th classes but 
concentrate on good teaching in the 10th classes. 
Science teaching in higher secondary schools in M.P. 
has already become farcical for no practicals, though 
prescribed by the Board are done at many of the 
schools for lack of laboratory equipment and suit¬ 
able teachers and yet the students pass—60 per cent to 
70 percent of them. But when they join the university 
70 per cent to 80 per cent fail in the first year! Wherever 
the llth class of higher secondary schools was intro¬ 
duced as in M.P., Delhi, Punjab, West Bengal and the 
old M.P. (Nagpur area) the standard of teaching in 
the llth class had been very poor. The Nagpur Uni¬ 
versity had compared the standard of students of 
the higher secondary class with that of the pre- 
degree class and found that the pre-degree students 
in the colleges always did better than the students 
in the llth dass of the higher secondary schools. 

Jimkff and Community Colleges 

This is not all. The fall in standards of higher 
education in U.P. and the present student discon¬ 
tent in U.P. are correlated and is to a large extent 
due to the introduction of the higher secondary 
courses of llth and 12th classes v/here teachers 
are inadequate and incompetent, innovation and 
experimentation lacking, and examinations are full 
of mal practices. It is suggested therefore that 10 
yxars upto the matriculation standard should be 
done intensively by schools and teachers are compe¬ 
tent to teach these lOthclasses. The llth and 12th 
classes should not be located in the schools. They 
should be only in the colleges, in the 5-year col¬ 
lege system like in the USSR and some of the Euro¬ 
pean countries and there should be an introduction 
of Junior and Community colleges for the llth and 
12th classes combined with vocational courses. In 
other words, the Indian system of education has 
to be reorganized into a 10 years cycle of schooling 
as in USSR, a 2-year system of community colleges 
05 in the USA and the 3-year degree course of a 
universal standard for which students who would 
like to appear privately could be allowed to do in 
a scheme of “open university** indicated. 

6) The Government should not proceed with 
drafting of the bill unless first various questions are 
thrash^ out by an expert committee consisting of 
7 to 8 members and it should include majority of 
non-officials, who have been critical of these issues 
like Sbii A. B. Shah, Dr. Amrik Singh and a few 
others. Unless the ground is prepared I do not 
think it will be worthwhile having a National Peoples 
University by central legislation on the broad lines 
of the Open University in U.IC. for which they bad 
token 6 years as a preparation period. % 
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Linguistics and 

English 

Language 

Curriculum 

S. VELAYUDHAN 


1$ lingaitiici a subject worth 
serious study or an old time 
philology in a new garb? There 
is a welcome change in the 
universities attitude towards 
this sul^ecU 


Un gnia tica has coiDc to stay a6 a fiiU*fladged 
discipUne. QuestioDS whether it is a sub¬ 
ject worth serious study, whether it is not the oM 
tnmm philology in a new garb or whether it 
has any reWance for a univtfsity course 
M languagga are neither openly ^ed oor 
iMntfid in professional dreles. There was 
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a time when teachers of Bodish in India and 
abroad looked askance at it and doubted whetter it 
had any place in an Hoglish langn^ curriciUam. 
There has been a weteome change in this attitude 
over the years. Many well meaning critics oflinguis. 
tics among Boglish teacben who had their own rea¬ 
sons to took sceptical at the role of linguistics have 
now taken a positive and helpful stand in several 
universities. This change in attitude has been slow 
but steady. From an outright rejection of the sub¬ 
ject in the initial stages they have come round to a 
selective and cautious acceptance of it. This initial 
irrational antipathy and the subsequent good humour¬ 
ed tolerance for linpistics call for a rational re-ap¬ 
praisal of its legitimate role in English language 
curriculum. 

Let us grant that teachers of English all over 
the country know what linguistics is, at least the 
dictionary definition of it as the scientific study of 
language. If it is true that we call our Bachelor's 
and Master's degrees in English as those in English 
language and literature and if we really mean what 
we say, the courses leading to these degrees should 
in fairness* sake have u language component equal 
to that of literature or at least a fair share of the 
curricuiuin. This article seeks to examine briefly the 
language component of our university courses in 
English and suggest what 1 consider a balanced ap¬ 
proach. 

The term 'language compoociit* is used to 
refer to the paper or papers purported to cover the 
history and/or structure and usage of the languages 
concerned. At the first degree level most of our uni- 
venviiies have about six or more papers covering sc- 
leciioos from English literature and tn most cases 
this includes a paper on cither the history of English 
language or the history and structure of English com¬ 
bined. It is this paper that embodies the language 
component at the undergraduate level. Whether this 
paper should be split into two, one cov'cring the his¬ 
tory of English and the other covering the structure 
of modem English and whether both aspects are to 
be taught at the undergraduate level or not are matters 
to he debated by the academic bodies of universities. 
But what requires to be taught at the undergraduate 
level and the kind of materials to be used in teaching 
it, as a teacher of English sees it, is what concerns 
us here. 

Until recently a selective outline of the history 
of English including some discussion of the seman¬ 
tic changes and some instruction in phonetic trans¬ 
cription to the near total exclusion of the structure 
and usage of modem English was all that used to 
be done in this paper. Anybody who has himself 
studiod a similar paper is considered competent to 
teach this paper with the help of text books written 
de^es ago. Of lata, some universities have sought 
to change the course content by including a section 
on contemporary En^ish grammar and usage, though 
instruction in this area coatmues to be imparled by 
inadequately trained personnel. The result of thiq 



ttate of affaira is that the language paper has all 
along remained the cmderaUa of B.A. English curri- 

cuJuiD. 

The postgraduate course in English language 
and literature of most Indian universities is also 
heavily loaded in favour of literature with just one 
paper for language work out of eight or more papers, 
in most instances where the Master's syllabus is not 
framed as a logical sequel to the Bachelor'i syliaW 
the content of the language paper is repetitive and 
hence dull. Those students who have already done 
B.A. English grow complacent on the strength of 
their inod^uate knowledge of the subject and others 
(this applies to the universities which admit arts and 
science graduates, irrespective of their subjects of 
specialisation at the first degree Icvell grow appre- 
hensive of it, torn between their loyalty to the great 
mass of literature they have to grapple with and the 
language part. The casualty in this case also is the 
language part. The saying * he who pays calls the 
tune' could be altered to suit this context: that which 
carries more marks and calls for less effort commands 
more aitention. A welcome change is noticeable in 
the recently revised syllabi of some universities 
in that tliey include topics such as the structure of 
modern English and contemporary English usage. 
Those who have tried (heir hands at teaching this 
course know how difficult it is to keep a mixed group 
of students infcrcsied m fi.A/s English and other 
arts subjects and D.Sc's, interested ia the subject. 
The moment one starts a course of lectures on pho¬ 
netics or grammar it is not unusual to see English 
B.A's start yawning (because they believe they already 
known their vowels and consonants and may be a 
couple of terms in grammar) and the others looking 
Usile&sty. trying to make head or tail out of ibe car¬ 
dinals or the diphthongs, the bilabials or the friction- 
less continuants, or the kernels or transforms. The 
indifference and condescension of one group bom out 
of a smattering of English grammar arc matched only 
by the helplessness and the penading uneasiness of 
the other group. If the teacher happens to be one 
who is least interested or inadequately trained in the 
subject, one can imagine the havoc wrought by such 
an excise in futility. And how about the text books 

J Tcscribcd and the topics suggested for discussion? 
n sev'cral instances the less said the better. I remem- 
a teacher complaining about the lack of 
interest his students showed while he discussed 
*aocidence\ meaning modern English Syntax 1 There 
is nothing seriously wrong with the old text books 
except that they are obsolete. My point is that mo¬ 
dem books which incorporate recent development in 
linguistic theory and practice would be better. The 
compaitmentalization of things taught where they 
coutolM integrated in a larger context needs a se¬ 
cond look. Most of our master's syllabi offer cours¬ 
es in old and middle English. These are taught and 
learnt for their own sake, without a conscious effort 
to integrate item in a course in the history of the 
faft pia gg. The belief handed down from generation 
to generation of English M.A. students that a paper 
k old Engli A might fetch them more marks than 


uy other paper (of course for those whose menuMfy 
is strong I) is an incentive in this regard. Let me 
hasten 10 add that t am not against students opting 
for courses in old and middle English. What I am 
concerned about is that a study of old and middle 
English grammars cannot be a substitute for a good 
grounding in modern English graramar for an Indian 
student whose eyes are set on the class room plat¬ 
form next door to start teaching English the mom en t 
he receives his M.A. degree. 

This discussion naturally leads us to the basic 
considerations 1 set out to present. Let us think 
about what could possibly be done to strengthen the 
language component of a Bachelor's programme in 
English language and literature. I believe it is use¬ 
ful to have a course in elementary linguistics at the 
undergraduate level. Such an elementary course may 
include topics in the nature and organization of lan¬ 
guage, elements of general phonetics as a background 
to the study of English phonetics and an introduction 
to the different approaches to the study of grammar. 

The structure and organization of language may 
include discussion of concepts like phoneme, mor¬ 
pheme, immediate constituents and some practice in 
their analysis. The teaching of phonetics may be 
combined with training in the use of transcriptional 
systems with emphasis on a widely accepted system. 
In the Indian context. 1 believe that it should be the 
British system as embi^ied in the works of Jones 
Qimson and others. I can well anticipate the raising 
of eyebrows of hard core tbeoreiiciaos who might be 
tempted to ask if the phoneme and morpheme and 
the l.Cs and their kith and kin are still alive. Th^ 
might tell you that the phoneme lies buried under 
the debris of taxonomic phonemics which, acccordiag 
to them, had collapsed under the weight of distinc¬ 
tive features and generative phonology. They mi^t 
add that the morepheme and the l.C's have vanished 
into thin air when the transformationalists came 
along and bade them to vacate the linguistic scene. 
The more orthodox ones, respectable seniors in the 
English teaching profession included, might ask whe¬ 
ther all this should be taught at the first degree lev^. 

My answer to the first charge is that the 
phonemes, morphemes and similar good old con¬ 
cepts ore very much alive. More than that they are 
still useful for any beginner whose awareness of the 
organization of lanuguage we want to stimulate with 
a view to help him read the growing mass of linguis¬ 
tic literatuie on his own. as and when he is ready for 
that. The family feuds between structuralists and 
transformationalists and between different brands of 
transformational-generativists and generative-sman- 
ticists on theoretical neceties shoidd be left to those 
interested in all that. The present state of flux in 
grammatical studies need not be an excuse in denying 
an elementary course in linguistics to language 
students. 1 am convinced that basic linguistic con¬ 
cepts introduced in tlm right context would enliven 
the discussion of the structure of English and help 
students to see the organization and functioniiig of 
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the linguistic s^teiii in a wider and ckarcr perspec¬ 
tive. Seiecfibn of what to teach and how much of 
it and in what order shonld be left to experienced 
teachers. They can draw up a detailed syllato and 
even piepare a short course bearing in mind the 
tequiraneaU of Indian undergraduate students of 
English. My answer to the second question whether 
theie things should be taught is that such an elemen¬ 
tary course will not be a waste of time and effort 
for the simple reason that it may serve as an adequa¬ 
te foundation for further study of the subject at the 
post-graduate level. 

Assuming that a student who joins the post¬ 
graduate course in English has the backgrooi^ in 
linguistics outlined above, it would be easier to or¬ 
ganize the language component of the master's prog¬ 
ramme. As I see it, the history of the English lan¬ 
guage may then be made part of the master's curri¬ 
culum, to be followed by a thorough-going study 
of the structure of contemporary English. A 
brief course of lectures and tutorials may be organiz¬ 
ed to acquaint the students with the approaches of 
the traditional gTammarians and the structuralists. 
What they have already learnt at the undergraduate 
levd would serve as a living background for such 
a discussion. Structuralists interpretations of Eng¬ 
lish grammar like those of James Sledd, Nelson 
Francis. ^ul Roberts of Christophersen and Sandved 
could be discussed at this stage. English grammars 
written with a transformational-generative orienta¬ 
tion like those of Paul Roberts (the later worIcsX 
N.R. Cattell or Jacobs & Rosenbaum may also be 
prescribed to round off the study of grammar. An 
overaU inciure of a sane and balanced approach to 
the study of notions like appropriateness, usage. 8f>'le 
and register etc. could be imparted through a discus- 
Kiott of topics from Randolph Quirk's excellent book, 
*Tbe Use of English'! In the area of phonetics and 
phonology, contrastive data involving the sound 
systems of the students' first language and English 
may be introduced with good effect at this stage. A 
contrastive presentation has been found to be of 
immense practical utility as this helps the students 
realize what is wrong in their own spoken English. 
This also provides them with necessary insight and 
ii^ul data in handling remedial courses in spoken 
English when they start teaching. 

The sum up, the course content and the text 
books stand in need of thorough revision wherever 
it U called for. The teaching of the language com¬ 
ponent is a specialized job which should be entrust¬ 
ed to those who have themselves studied the subje^ 
in depth and are willing to do the job. Quacks in 
linguistics are to be shimned as they should in 
other fields of knowledge. The exigencies of making 
and working a time table should not result in the 
subject being thrust upon an unwilling or ill-quipped 
teaser. If it happens in a paper on Utersture, 
happily, the stndents can go to the library and 
read on their own. But in phonetics and grammar 
they do need guidance. The blind may lead the 
blind in certain things but certainly not in speciaUs- 
cd satjecU^ 9 
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M. S. University of Baroda 


DEPT OF CONTINUING 

EDUCATION 


Purposes and 
Mode 


of Operation 


S. KAPOOR 


Over a period of time, the M. S. University of 
Baroda has developed a fine tradition of cotnoiunity 
service and public responsibility in addition to its 
cominilincni to quality higher education. Though 
the University started functioning in April, 1949, the 
awareness for coimnuoity service and public respon¬ 
sibility dales far back to 192*7 wto a Baroda Uni¬ 
versity Commission made provision for extension 
progr amm es and the library movement as a part of 
the University extension movement. 

During the last two decades, several Faculties and 
Departments including the Board of fcetra Mural 
Studies of the University have organsied program¬ 
mes ranging from extension lectures, institutes and 
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seminars to diploma and certificate courses. The 
developments such as the establishment of the 
V. T. Krishnamachari Institute of Rural Develop¬ 
ment in 1955 and its ensuing activities, and the 
creation and operation of the Centre for Research 
and Training in Secondary Education for Rural 
Areas <1967-1971) indicate the University’s interest 
and responsiveness to the changing and growing 
needs of the surrounding communities and the society 
at large. All such foregoing activities of the Uni¬ 
versity and related developments paved the way for 
the establishment of a Department of Continuing/ 
Adult Education at the M. S. University of Baroda. 
Jn 1970, the University under the dynamic and far¬ 
sighted leadership of Justice N. K. Vakil, the then 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, surged forward in 
creating a new Department of Continuing/Adult 
Education with a view to develop and administer 
a university-wide plan of continuing education. The 
grant of the University Grants Commission was 
made available in August, 1971. The Department 
started functioning in September 1972 with the 
appoiotnient of Dr. S. Kapoor as Professor and Head 
of the Department. It may be mentioned that the 
creation of this new Department would not have 
been feasible without the continued interest on the 
part of academics of the University who gave their 
general approval and lent support to the idea of 
establishing the new Department. 

Primary Agency 

The Department of Continuing/Adult Education 
at the M. S. University of Baroda has been con¬ 
ceive as a primary agency through which the Uni¬ 
versity, inter alia, will otTer its educational resour¬ 
ces to appropriate adult groups, community agen¬ 
cies and organizations. The Department has come 
into existence to make the University’s resources 
available to persons who are not regularly enrolled 
as full-time students (who are not day scholars) and 
whose higher educational needs are not met by ed¬ 
ucational and other social institutions. The role of the 
Department, as at present envisag^, will be to co¬ 
ordinate, guide, facilitate and provide lea^rship for 
educational programmes at the University level for 
adults. When found expedient, the Department will 
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aUo take up activities of extcroa] services by way 
of postal courses. 

In brief, the underlying objective of such an 
educational arm of the University is to bring Com* 
munity and the University closer by providing an 
opportunity to the adult community to share the 
bmfits and dividends of University—'*its talent, 
research and resources”. Such an approach is 
based on the following premises:— 

(a) Education should be provided from early 
childhood through adulthood and be suited 
to the needs of an individual. 

(b) The University is a community of scholars 
as well as a societal resource. It can no 
longer afford to remain as an ivory tower 
or an oasis of knowledge surround^ by a 
vast desert of ignorance. In order to tx a 
dynamic social institution and an effective 
agent of social change, it must play an ac* 
five role in the social, cultural and enonomic 
life of the community (ies) surrounding it. 
by extending its educational resources and 
services, utilizing the existing resources of 
the community and developing new resources 
in collaboration with various community 
groups and agencies. 

(c) Continuing Education is based on the prin* 
ciple that learning is a life-long process. It 
is a way of life. Learning docs not cease 
with the attainment of degrees or diplomas. 
It is a misnomer to believe that a person 
ever becomes completely educated and can 
acquire knowledge, relevant to him, in his 
life span. In today’s world, phenomenal 
accumulation of knowledge makes continuing 
education still more essential as a way of 
life. The more man knows—the more there 
is to know. 

(d) The strength of democracy lies in a welLin- 
formed electorate and educated citizenr}'. 
The goals of continutog education include 
providing life>long learning opportunities for 
this important resource of our democracy. 
The education of each individual is essential, 
if our society is to endure. Continuing 
Plication does not merely emphasize the 
public responsibility but also stresses the 
education of the citizra as an individual and 
by way of selfresponsibility, selffulfilment 
and selfrealization. 

PzogramBC Objectives 

In the light of the philosophical framework pro¬ 
vided above, the following specific programme ob* 
j^ives and activities are outlined to guide the func¬ 
tioning of the Department of Continuing/Adult 
^ucation. The actual operationalization of such 
pro g r am me objectives will be largely determined by 
Uie resources and personnel available to the Depart¬ 
ment. 


Personal Growth and Earkhneat 

To organize courses and programmes which will 
provide opportunities for personal growth and en¬ 
richment whereby individuals and groups are able 
to pursue their interests and drive joy and satisfac¬ 
tion in their lives. This may include courses iu 
broad areas of liberal education; cultural and re¬ 
creational programmes; classes in art, music, and 
theatre appreciation; classes in dancing, painting 
and such other cultural and ”liberaling*’ learning 
experiences. 

Civic Edneatioa and Public Responsibility 

To organize programmes which bear directly or 
indirectly on civic affairs, community problems, 
community development and so on. The primary 
objecu've is to create a feeling of civic consciousness 
and develop a sense of public and social responsi¬ 
bility in individuals and groups towards problems 
of common concern. This may include courses such 
as civic education, voter education, consumer edu¬ 
cation. family life education, community develop¬ 
ment and problem-solving, human relations, world 
affairs and international relations. 

Professional Advancement 

To provide professionals such as engineers, doc¬ 
tors. lawyers, scientists, business cxcciiliv'Cii, teachers, 
social workers, architects and others an opportunity 
to keep pace with the accelerating proliferation of 
knowledge and tcchiniqucs, and overcome ohsole- 
sence in their respective fields. This may include 
workshops, institutes, conferences, Inservice training 
and retraining and rcfre.shcr courses w^hicli hear any 
rebtjonship to training an individual for or con¬ 
tinuing his education in relation to his job and work. 

Adoll Literacy Education 

To assist and promote the programmes of literary 
education including Funclionui Literacy Education 
undertaken by tbc Government and other agencies 
in Gujarat. This may include training of teachers 
and administrators in literacy management educa¬ 
tion, and methods and techniques of literacy educa¬ 
tion; production, evaluation and dissemination of 
literacy materials; developing guidelines for follow¬ 
up and continuity of literacy programmes. 

Degree Programmes fSccond Chascej 

To provide guidance and opportunities to those 
who have been forced to discontinue their univer¬ 
sity or college education due to pressures of modern 
life. This may include courses and programmes 
leading to degrees offered through evening and/or 
morning college, summer and/or winter school cor¬ 
respondence instruction, radio, educational T.V., etc. 

ProfessloiiaJ Studies in Adult and Contiiming 
EdocstioB 

To organize professional courses at the graduate 
and post-graduate level in order to train individuals ' 
for careers in adult and continuing education such 
as administrators, teachers, counsellors, researchers. 
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etc. These professionals may be trained for jobs 
in schools, colleges, universities, libraries, business 
and industry, government, civic organizations, etc. 
Such professional courses may be olTered at the 
B.A. or Master's degree level, independently or in 
collaboration with other academic departments of 
the University on a full-time or part-time basis. The 
primary objective of such a programme will be to 
develop adult and continuing education as a pro¬ 
fession and an academic discipline. 

Omsaltation 

(i) To provide consultative services to govern¬ 
mental and voluntary agencies in relation to policy 
formulation, programme 'plaonig and development, 
education and training of personnel, delivery system 
in matters relating to educational opportunities for 
adults. 

(ii) To provide consultation to other universities 
and colleges which propr)sc to establish similar 
dcpurlmenls and launch programmes of continuing 
education. 

Research and F.valuatlou 

(i) To conduct and encourage applied and basic 
research in vai u.nis aspect"* of adult and continuing 
education c.g, adult Icarnino, acing,motivation, social 
ciass and its influence on Icafnin,^, surveys of current 
programmes and research studies in the Held of adult 
and continuing education and institutional studies. 

(ii) To conduct opinion surveys in various seg¬ 
ments of the community for constant feedback and 
input to propmiumc planning and development. 

(iiit To develop tools necessary for determining 
programme cfTccti^cnc^s and evaluation in the field 
of adult and continuing education. 

liv) To evaluate periodically the programmes and 
course^ conducted by the nepartment of Continuing/ 
•Adult hducaiion. 

Publication 

To engage jji the publication of Ijieraiurc related 
lo adult and continuing education. It may include 
a newsletter or a journal of continuing education 
in addition to pLiblication of research studies con¬ 
ducted by the staff of the Department of Conlinu- 
jn£,/Adult Education and other academic Depart¬ 
ments of the University. 

Collaboraiion and Consortium 

Wherever feasible, to develop collaborative pro¬ 
grammes and consortiums with local, regional and 
national agencies, private and public, around areas 
of mutual interests and concern. Thi.s may include 
coordination or joint planning, execution of plans 
and programmes in the field of adult and coiuinuinc 
education, community and regional development. 

Co-opermticHi with Professional Groups and Associa¬ 
tions in the Held of Adult and Continuing Edueatiou 

To develop close relationship and co-opcraiivc 
arragements with professioRal groups and a.ssocia- 
tions such as the Indian University Association for 
Continuing Vacation. Indian Adult Education 
Association, Asian South Pacific Bureau of Adult Edu¬ 


cation, International Congress of University Adult 
Education, International Council for Adult ^ucation 
and similar other local, regional, national and inter- 
national groups. 

AliiBui lovoIvcmcDt 

To encourage active participation and involve¬ 
ment on the part of the .^umni of M.S. University 
in the programmes and activities of the Department 
of Continuing/Adult Education. To develop pro¬ 
gramme and courses in consultation with the al umni 
groups of the University. 

It may be pointed out that the above mentioned 
educational programmes and services will be under¬ 
taken gradually keeping in view the resources av ail - 
table to the Department and the felt needs of the 
community. The priorities will be determined in 
risponse to such needs. Moreover, above is only 
a suggestive list at this stage which may be expanded 
later on as the Department moves through an 
evolutionary process of organizational growth and 
development. 

Developmental Stages 

Based on our current experience, general expec¬ 
tations of the University and what is feasible under 
the existing circumstance.^, an attempt is being 
made here to identify some major emphases and 
de\eK'>pmenta) stages as possible guidelines for the 
operation of the Department. This approach could ^ 
modified or enlarged as more insightful expreience 
IS gained. The present approach could perhaps be 
considered as guided by a short-term planning 
characterized by pragmatism. 

Present Stage I (Initiation) : At present, the 
major emphasis of the department is on developing 
a university-wide, comprehensive and well coordinat¬ 
ed progrmme of Adult and Continuing Education 
Services, sometimes called University Extension 
Services, Extra-mural Studies or Higher, Adult 
Education Programmes. During this stage, univer¬ 
sity level courses and educational programmes are 
envisaged for adults who wish to pursue their stu¬ 
dies and interests on a part-time basis in their spare 
time. This stage is marked by the beginning of 
the process of developing an infra-structure and 
such other activ/ties which are vital to the existence, 
growth and development of a new Department. 
These activities include, among others, initiating a 
planning process, developing an appropriate atmos¬ 
phere and awareness on the campus and in the 
community for contnuing education programmes, 
an assessment of needs and resources, induction of 
personnel ;ind staff development, setting up of an 
administrathe machinery, etc. Some of these acti- 
vitie.s will continue on an ongoing basis while others 
will be replaced by new ones. All these efforts 
will have to be sustained over a period of time till 
the department becomes a viable organisation on 
the campus. During this st^e, preparatory efforts 
will be initialed for the following stage. 

Stage II (Expansion and Growth) : Whereas the 
educational activities and programmes started earlier 
(University Extension _ and others) will continue 
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and, hopeftiUy, many more will be added, the maj^ 
em^asis during the second stage will be on devetoi^ 
ing adult and continuing education as an academic 
discipline. 

In addition to the above, it is hoped that the 
Dqiartment will gradually move into some specialized 
areas such as adult literacy education research on 
an ongoing basis in various fields of adult and 
continuing education, correspondence education, in 
specia] fields, problem focused continuing education 
courses and programmes, etc. Special cells manned 
by qualified staff are expected to be created within 
the Department. 

Stage in (EralaatkBi) : Evaluation is a continuous 
process and will, therefore, be an integral part of 
the Department's functioning. In addition to self- 
evaluation, it will be desirable on the part of the 
University to evaluate systematically the Depart¬ 
ment—its place, functioning, goals, roles and 
responsibilities, and give proper guidance and future 
direction. 

It may be mentioned that, at this stage, it is not 
feasible to detail the chronology of events and 
growth periods in the life of Department. However 
the Department will be guided, us far as possible, 
by the above framework and other guidelines avail¬ 
able to the Department from the University from 
time to time. 

Need for a University-wide Approach 

The Department has been created with a view to 
develop and administer a iiniversity>wide plan of 
continuing education keeping in view the existing 
resources and capabilities of the university and the 
need and interests of individuals, professional and 
business groups and community agencies. A univer¬ 
sity-wide approach emphasizing a well-coordinated 
plan is essential to maximise the efforts on the part 
of the University for better coverage and outreach 
in the community and to utilize the existing resour¬ 
ces on the campus, though limited, in the most 
effective manner. The unitary character of our 
University with its own teaching Faculties and 
Departments provides an excellent opportunity 
for developing a coordinated and comprehensive 
university-wide plan of continuing education and 
for experimenting with interdisciplinary approaches 
to solving human problems. It is felt that the 9. 

scope of developing and administering such a plan 
is all the better at M.S. University as compared to jo. 
an affiliating type of university. 

The following operational guidelines will be II. 
observed by the Department of Continuing Educa¬ 
tion in relation to academic Departments of the 
University and their extension type activities: — 

(i) By invitation, to work with other l>^art- 12. 
meets of the University in planning, imple¬ 
menting and evaluating educational pro- I 3 . 
grammes of extension or extramural nature 
initiated by them. 

(ii) To develop continuing education programmes 
and courses in collaboration with Univer- 


sty Dqmrtments for target groups which 
h^e not yet been reached. 

(iti) To coordinate activities and programmes of 
continuing education at the University level 
and serve as a clearing house for all con- 
Unuing education programmes going on at 
the University. 

(iv) To establish a Liaison Committe or Com- 
mittea widely representing various Faculties 
and Departments with a view to develop and 
recommend university-wide plans and poli¬ 
cies for Continuing Education program¬ 
mes. 

Servlcca AvallaUe to Departments and Teachers 

The following services are envisioned to be 
movided, within the budgetary provisions of the 
Department of Coniinuing/Adult Education, to 
instructors and University Departments wishing to 
offer courses and programmes in the Department of 
Continuing/Aduit Education. 

1. Administrative and management services includ¬ 
ing admission procedures, registration, record 
keeping, etc.; 

2. Mimeographing and duplicating .services for 
developing course outlines and manuals for class 
distribution; 

3. Publicity related to courses; 

4. Programme planning and development (curr- 
riculum planning); 

5. Instructional media services(Audjo-Visual Aids); 

6. Making appropriate arragemenis for classes, 
seminars and residential arragemenis for parti¬ 
cipants, if necessary; 

7. Services of resource persons as guest speakers 
or consultants for courses and programmes in 
the area of Coniiouing/Aduli Education (to 
a certain extent); 

8. Class material: The Department may provide 
limited assistance toward the purchase of 
materials (other than deadstock items) in cer¬ 
tain courses to be used by the teacher in the 
class only for instructional or demonstration 
purposes; 

Counselling and guidance services for adult 
students; 

Library and reference services (to a limited 
extent); 

Research and evaluation : conducting surveys 
and studies projecting needs and trends in 
different areas for programme planning and 
development in Continuing/Adult Education; 

Grantsmanship : writing proposals for funding 
sources other than the University; 

Consultative services; 

Publication of research studies and proceed¬ 
ing of institutes, seminars and conferences 
organized in collaboration with other Depart¬ 
ments of the University. 
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ProfessioBal Studies Research and Special Community 

in Adult and Con- Evaluation Projects 

tinuing Education 



Development of Physical 

Education in Bihar 


D. N. SINGH 


Physical Education in some form is a basic need 
for alt—for individual and collective fitness. A nation 
with physicalty ftt individuals is bound to be a strong 
nation capable of doing all kinds of work for national 
development. Hence physical education is to be 
treated as a nation-building activity . Scientific phy¬ 
sical education is based on anatomy, physiology, 
kinesiology, ^ychology. sociology, education, 
physics, chemistry, mathematics, nutrition and 
hygiene. It is recognised as an essential and integral 
part of education. Education through physical 
activities is necessary* for ihc development of total 
personality of the child. 

The programme of physical education consists of 
all kinds of games and sports, gymnastics, calisthenics, 
coxnbatives, folk dances, stunts, tumbling, pyramids 
and yogic c.xercises etc. These prognimmes of physical 
education are taught on theoretical side with sclentt- 
fic principles of education, psychology and health 
education, history, methods and techniques .<40 as to 
have better achievement of the individual. 

Sports and games form a part of physical educa¬ 
tion. Mere witnessing of games and sports, listen¬ 
ing to the sports relays on the radio or only periodic 
interest in these do not form full physical education 
and culture, nor over emphasis on games and sports 
should be a hindrance to other types of education. 
Id order to develop sports and games and other 
activities in schools and colleges and to achieve its 
objectivein a scientific, ever progressive and balanced 
manner it is of great necessity that physical education 
be introduced as an academic subject (with its theory 
and practice) at par M’ith any other optional or elective 
subj^ in I.A. and B.A. with Honours also. Recogni¬ 
tion of physicaJ education as an academic subject 
from EA. to M.A. stage will create interest, inspira¬ 
tion and utility for oifering this subject by a sizeable 
number of students at the university stage—may be 
physical education may become Uke one of the 
professional subjects such as engineering and medi¬ 
cine as many persons may like to choose it as quali¬ 
fication to enter into a profession. Thus there could 
be an opening to have physical education as an in- 
dependant subject in M.A. This is a subject which 
wilj increase qualities like strength, courage, valour, 
quick thinking, fair play and discipline among the 


The aitibor is the Principal of Bihar College of Engineering, 
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youth which are much needed in addition to the im¬ 
petus it may give to allied extra-curricular activities 
10 a larger percentage of students in schools and col¬ 
leges who may be prompted towards belter utilisa¬ 
tion of their spare time in healthier activities. 

A scheme and syllabi for the introduction of Phy¬ 
sical Education as an optional subject at I.A. and 
B.A. and an additional subject at and 

B.A./B.Sc. is already under consideration of the 
Bhagalpur L'nivcrsiiy in Bihar. 

A few years before India’s independence, the 
Government of India appointed the Health Survey 
and l>eveIopn»cnt Committee in October 1943 
under the chairmanship of Sir Joseph Bhore. Thi.s 
Committee, popularly know as the Bhore Com¬ 
mittee, prepared its report in four voluincsi which 


Over emphasis on sports should 
not be a hindrance to other 
types of education. Eilitcation 
through physical activities is 
necessary for the proper dei^- 
lopment of personality of the 
child, A nation with physically 
Jit individuals is bound to be a 
strong nation . 


was published in 1946. Volume 11 of this report 
deals with the recommendations of the Committee. 
Chapter VII of this Volume deals exclusively w'ith 
the recommendations for the development of 
physical education. With the attainment of indepen¬ 
dence in 1947, the Government of India appointed 
important commissions to reform cducaiion to meet 
the changing needs of the country. Mention may be 
made of the Radliakrishnan Commission on Univer¬ 
sity Education (1949), Lakshmanswumy Mudaliar 
Commission on Secondary Edualion (1953). and 
Kothari Commission for all levels of education 
(1966). These Commissions made various recommen¬ 
dations for the development of physical education 
in the country. The Kunzru Committee (under the 
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chairmanship of Dr, Hriday Nath FCunzru) appointed 
by the Covemment of India, Ministry of Education 
tried to integrate various youth activities and sche^ 
mes at the secondary education level and gave the 
country the National Fitness Corps Programme of 
Physical Education. The Deshntukh Committee 
(1967) madecx^llent recommendations to organise 
physical education for the university students. Besides, 
the Union Ministry of Education, Government of 
Jndia through its various schemes, seminars, national 
awards in physical efficiency and sports have 
shown the importance and necessity of the develop* 
ment of physical education including games and 
sports. 

BIHAR ASSOCIATION OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND RECREATION 

The Bihar Association of Physical Education and 
Recreation, founded in 1947, was alive to the 
above Jevdopmcnis in keeping with its following 
important aims and objects; i) To advance the 
cause of Scicnlinc Naiional Physical Education among 
its members and public by means of coarercnces, 
leciurcs, radio talks, pictures, films, demonstration 
and publication of maga/ines, newspapers, perio¬ 
dicals, charts, statistics, hooks of reference etc. 
throughout the Stale: ii) To draw the attention of 
the Government and the universities on all mailers 
relating to the physical welfare of the cilirens of the 
Stile by means of comprehensive programmes of 
Scientific National Physical Education: iii) To en¬ 
courage promotion of actrsitic.s of National Physical 
Education suitable for Indian conditions according to 
the needs, capacity and interest of the people of diffe¬ 
rent areas, tastes, and means through vvayoni- 
.vAa/av, akharas, clubs, associati<jn.s etc; ivl To en¬ 
courage study of liicraiufc on modern physical educa¬ 
tion and to prepare s*imc literature of Iheir own and 
V) To suggest and advocate legislative and other me¬ 
asures for reforms affecting the progress of physrcal 
education and to obtain changes and improvement in 
laws Rdating thereto. 

Besides the above aims and objects, the Bihar 
Mahamandal h:id clearly defined its policy in the 
following words: ’‘Physical education is not a mat¬ 
ter of mere drill and gymnastics for building up mus¬ 
cular bodies but it is an education of wholeman 
based on scientific principles according to 
the needs and capacity as well as interest of indi¬ 
viduals to keep men and w'omen physically fit, men¬ 
ially alert, morally advanced so that they .serve their 
country to the best of (heir ability as belter citizens 
both as civilians and soldiers after their school lifc. 
National leaders all over India recognise that sound 
minds cannot exist in weak bodies and they have 
come to the conclusion that physical education and 
recreation arc the basic needs of human existence. 
Hence recognition of the closest association of body 
and mind should be the ideal of Physical Education.' 

As a pari of their aims and objects and policy, the 
Bihar Association of Physical Education and Recrea¬ 
tion during its past Iwcntyscven years have submit¬ 


ted several schemes to the Oovernmeot of Bihar for 
the development of physical education in the State. 
With the efforts of the Mahamandal and the co¬ 
operation of the Slate Government, the Government 
College of Health & Physical Education was started 
at Patna in 1951. Posts of Deputy Superin^- 
dent of Physical Education at district level and 
a post of Lady Superintendent of Physical Education 
on State level were created by the Government of 
Bihar. The report read by Dr. Narain Pra¬ 
sad, former Vice-President of the Association before 
the Governor of Bihar Mr. R.D. Bhandare at a spe¬ 
cial function of the Association on 3rd September, 
1973 reveals the up-to-date important work done by 
the Mahamandal. This report in the end also men¬ 
tions the memorandum on physical education 
which was submitted to ihe Governor of Bihar on 
August 20, 1973 when a delegation headed by the 
Picsident of the Association (Mahamandal), Sri 
Nilishwar Prasad Singh M.L.A. (now State Minister) 
met the Governor. 

The delegation of the Mahamandal stressed 
the following two points and the Governor of Bihar 
was pleased to assure to take un this matter in the 
Vicc-Cl>anccllors’ Conference of all the Universities 
of the Slate : 

]. Introduction of Physical Education as an 

academic subject at par with other subjects: 

Part ]. To introduce Physical Education as an 
optional/combination subject from 
Matrie to B.A. (including Honours) and 
also as an independent subject of 
Physical Education at M.A. stage. 

Part U. To introduce Phy.sical Education as a 
compulsory participation activity from 
Primary to University stage for those 
who may not offer Physical Education 
as an opiionai subject from Metric 
onwards. 

part lU. To introduce Physical Education as an 
additional subject from Matrie to B.A. 
like Sanskrit. 

2. ImproTement of Physical Education as a 

professional subject 

Part I. Development of Govt. College of 
Physical Education, Bihar, Patna. 

Part 11. Inlroduclicn of one year M.P. Ed. 
(Master of Physical Education) course 
like M.Ed course. 

Part HI. Changing the existing Dip. P. Ed. (D. 

P. Ed.) course of one year to one year 
B.P. Ed. (Bachelor of Physical Educa¬ 
tion) course like B. Ed. course. 

The above suggestions of the Mahamandal though 
related to Bihar, can be applicable to other States 
also. The Mahamandal will consider its efforts fruit¬ 
ful if the Government and the Universities take steps 
for doing the needful. 0 
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Veokaleiwan Univertjty, a Work- 
iIk^ od Population Education 
was orgasisaa for High School 
and Junior College Teachers from 
S^tember]9to2], 1973. Twenty- 
five teachers from High Schools 
and Junior Colleges of the five 
districts of University Area par¬ 
ticipated in the workshop. 


Continuing Education 

Courses 


Olifectfvcs ; The objectives of 
the workshop were as follows : 
To introduce the concept and 
objectives of Population Educa¬ 
tion; to introduce the teaching 


The Department of Mining of 
the Indian School of Mines, 
Dhanbad recently organised (wo 
Continuing Educational Program¬ 
mes on: Basic and Applied Rock 
Mechanics and Intensive Course 
on Mine Ventilation for the ^oe- 
fit of the mining industry 
personnel. 

The course on Basic and 
Applied Rock Mechanics/* which 
was co-sponsored by the Mining 
and Metallurgy Division of the 
Institution of Engineers (India), 
was held from August 2g to 
September 10, 1973. The course 
was attended by twenty partici¬ 
pants amongst whom were scien¬ 
tists from the Central Mining 
Research Station, as well as min¬ 
ing engineers from the Directo- 
rate-Gmral of Mines Safely, the 
Bharat Caking Coal Ltd., the 
National Mineral Development 
Corporation, the Hindustan Zinc 
Ltd., the Coal Mines Authority 
Ltd and the Singarcni Collieries 
Co. Ltd. The faculty for the 
course included Professor A. K. 
Ghosh, Dr S. P. Banerjee, Dr 
S. K. Bordia and Shri V. P. 
Singh. Professor Ghosh was the 
Course Coordinator. Besides 
covering basic rock mechanics 
theory, participants attended lec¬ 
tures on practical applications of 
rock mechanics including pillar 
deagn and design of supports and 
canrM out laboratory exercises 
and measurements hi the Rock 
Mechanics Laboratory of the 
Department of Mining. A visit 
to the Rock Mechanics Labora¬ 
tory of the Central Mining 
Research Station was also 
arranged. 


The '^Intensive Course on 
Mine Ventilation** which was 
held from September 12 to 18 
was attended by twentyseven 
participants drawn from the 
Directorate-General of Mines 
Safety, the Bharat Coking Coal 
Ltd., the Coal Mines Authority 
Ltd., the Singareni Collieries Co. 
Ltd., and Fan Manufacturers. 
Shri N. K. Patnaik, Assistant 
Professor in the Department of 
Mining was the Course Coordina¬ 
tor and main keturer. Amongst 
other members of the faculty were 
Dr A. K. Ghosh and Shri K. M. 
Kaiser from Central Mining 
Research Station, Dr S. P. 
Banerjee from the Directorate of 
Practical Training in Mining and 
Professor A. K. Ghosh of Indian 
School of Mines. Besides exten¬ 
sive brush-up on basic ventilation 
theory and practice, the partici¬ 
pants went through graded exer¬ 
cises of practical work of mine 
ventilation and environmental 
engineering. Experience was gun- 
ed in the Itondling of ventilation 
network-analyser, different types 
of methene-measuring devices, 
dust-measuring instruments in¬ 
cluding (he Gravimetric Sampler, 
and in carrying out fan-perfor¬ 
mance tests. 

The Indian School of Mines is 
planning lo intensify its activities 
relating to ContinuiDg Education 
in Functional Areas for prac¬ 
tising engineers, 

WORKSHOP ON 
POPULATION EDUCATION 

Under the auspices of the 
Population Studies Centre of Sri 


U.K. Universities 
Enter Big Business 

British universities have entered 
the field of big business and are 
financing research projects from 
profits made by their own 
companies. 

About twenty universities have 
set up profit-making limited com¬ 
panies, centres or units, while at 
least another thirteen provide 
industrial liaison and consultancy 
services. 

At the Imperial College of 
Science fluid Technology, London, 
more than 200 of the academic 
staff—about one-third of the 
toCal^hold 465 industrial consul¬ 
tancies and 38 directorships of 
companies. 

Universities which haxx set up 
limited companies include those 
of Bath, Leeds and Birmingham, 
and Queen Mary College, London 
University. 

Profits, believed to be running 
into hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, are ploughed back into 
the universities' own research 
projects. 

According to the Rector of 
Imperial College. Lord Penney, 
fi 570,000 was brought to the 
college from industry during the 
academic year 1971-72 


units on Population Education; 
to prepue a ^an for integrating 
Population Education at High 
School and Junior College level; 
to prepare a plan for resource 
material on Population Educa- 
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tion and to prepare an Extension 
Plan on Population Education. 

The workshop was inaguaraied 
by Dr K. N. Rao, Honorary 
Consultant of Population Studies 
Centre, S. V. University on 19th 
September, 1973. Dr Rao in his 
joaugura) speech emphasised the 
need for the Population Educa* 
tion to save the next generation 
from the disastrous consequences 
of over population. 

Dr D. Jaganatha Reddy, Vice- 
Chancellor, presided over the 
function. In his presidential ad¬ 
dress, he emphasised the need for 
a new approach for the solution 
of human problems. By the help 
of slides. Dr Reddy explained 
the consequences of the rapidly 
growing population in the 
world. To save them from its 
adverse effects, he emphasised 
that there should be provision for 
population Education at all levels. 

For achieving the ohjcclives of 
the workshop the participants 
were divided into two groups 
which were ns follows : 1. High 
ScbMl Group : Chairman^Dr 
Vanajukshi D. E. O., Anantapur; 
Rapporteur—Dr Khaja Peer, 
Assistant Director, Adult Educa¬ 
tion; 2. Junior College Group ; 
Chairman—Ur Rajeswari Munhy, 
Principal. S. P. W, College: 
Sri Sridhar Swamy, S.C.E.R.T, 
Hyderabad. Rapporteur — Dr 
Ratna, S. P. W. College. 

The Group reports were fina¬ 
lised under the Chairmanship of 
Dr K. N. Rao, Honorary Consul¬ 
tant. Population Studies Centre. 
The following are the m.ain re¬ 
commendations of the groups: 

High School Group ; The Group 
recommended that Population 
Education should be imparted to 
the High School students; the 
high school syllabi should contain 
the s^'stcmatic and analytical 
presentation of the Population 
Dynamics both from the point of 
view of macro and micro approa¬ 
ches; the unit on Population 
Education may stimulate among 
the students that there is over 
population; the following topics 
on Population Education should 
be integrated with the syllabus: 
(a) Magnitude of population, (b) 
Rate of growth of population, 


(c) Age and sex composition of 
population; the content of Popula¬ 
tion Education may be integrated 
with social studies and biology; 
the audio visual aids regarding 
Population Education may be 
supplied by the Population Studies 
Centre to the educational institu¬ 
tions; social studies club, science 
club, essay writing competitions, 
lectures etc. may he organised in 
schools on Population location; 
the teachers for teaching Popula¬ 
tion Education should be trained 
by Population Studies Centre; 
the Population Studies Centre 
should help teachers for preparing 
teaching units; supplementary 
reading material on Population 
Education should be prepared in 
Telugu by the Population Studies 
Centre for distribution among the 
schools; Population Studies 
Centre has to supply teachers 
hand books and resource 
material on Population Education 
for preparing teaching units; for 
testing attitudes of students on 
Population Education a suitable 
device for assessment may be 
adopted by (he Population Studies 
Centre; the S^retary, Zilla 
Parishad should organise confe¬ 
rences of teachers and Head 
Masters for emphasising the neces¬ 
sity of Population Education. 
Efforts at parent-teacher level 
may also be taken up; in High 
School syllabus Population Edu¬ 
cation may be integrated with 
social studies more effectively. 

Jualor College Group : Popula¬ 
tion Explosion and its conse¬ 
quences to be incorporated 
in the syllabus. Those topics 
which can not be incorporated 
in the syllabi, should be com¬ 
municated to the students 
through extension lectures, group 
discussions, seminars etc; dis¬ 
cussion on Denographic topics 
should be held for few hours in 
a week in each educational insti¬ 
tution under the programme of 
General education; orientation 
or short term courses on Popula¬ 
tion Education shpuld be conduct¬ 
ed for Head Masters, Teachers, 
Principals and Lecturers; Year 
Books and Census Reports should 
be supplied in sufBcient numbers 
to every educational institution; 
Population Education shall be 


one of the service functions of 
Junior Colleges. It .. may be 
offered under the programme of 
community service and adult 
education; at the Junior Colleges 
levels the Population Education 
can be integrated with Economics, 
Zoology, Home Science, Civics, 
Geo^phy, Statistics, Telugu and 
English. In the Extension on Work 
on Population Education, "it was 
suggested to have Research Stu^'es 
to know about the awareness; 
short programmes such as group 
discussions, seminars and de¬ 
monstration programmes relating 
to Population Education may be 
organised in the Junior Colleges; 
audio visual material such as 


SYSTEMS ENGINEERING 
EDUCATION 

The Internationa] Federation of 
Operational Research Societies, 
the International Federation of 
Automatic Control and Commit¬ 
tee on Education, the Committee 
on Systems Engineering would be 
jointly holding a seminar in New 
Delhi from November 4 to 7 on 
Systems Engineering Education in 
developing nations. The various 
topics which are likely to be dis¬ 
cussed by the seminar would 
include the following : Curricu¬ 
la for interdisciplinary degrees 
in systems science and systems 
analysis as applicable to educa¬ 
tional institutions in developing 
countries. Scope, format and 
experience in teaching systems 
theory: applied systems analysis; 
dynamic modelling and simula¬ 
tion; mathematical programming; 
decision theory; control theory; 
computer-aided planning and 
management for undergraduates 
and graduates in engineering, 
agriculture, environment mana ge- 
meat, economy, rural, ur^n 
planning and political science. 


charts, slides, puppet shows, songs, 
film shows, exhibitions, ra£o 
talk etc. and other methods may 
be used for doing extension work 
on Population Education; in¬ 
volvement of social organisations 
for undertaking Population £da<> 
cation programmes was also 
suggested. 
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Kmg Birendra of Nopal with Dr. Karan Singh, Union Minislor 
of Tourtam and Dr, D. P. Singh VIca-Chancellor of 
Pantnagar Univeraily on arrival at 
Pantnagar air port 


Kins Birendra 
at Pantnas^r 

King Birendra Bir Bikram Shah 
Dev of Nepal paid a visit to the 
G.B. Pant University of Agricul¬ 
ture and Tiechnology, Pantnagar 
during his recent visit to India. 
Accompained among others by the 
Union Minister of Civil Aviation 
and Tourism, Dr, Karan Singh 
and Governors of Assam and. 
Uttar Pradesh he was received at 
the Pantnagar airport by Dr. D.P. 
Singh, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University. The King visited 
Crop Research Station, Livestock 
Research Station and Seed Pro¬ 
cessing Plant at the University. 

During the visit to the Crop 
Rewarch Station, King Birendra 
met a party of trainees from 
Nepal undergoing a six-month 
training in paddy cultivation at 
Pantnagar and was impressed 
by the high level of training being 
imparted to them. At the Live- 
stock Research Station, the 
King showed keen interest in 
various cross-breeding program¬ 
mes underway over there. He was 
told that the crossbred animals 
have high yield potential and do 
well under all conditions. King 
Birendra was also much impressed 
by the seed production programme 
of the University. He was told 
by Dr. D.P. Singh, Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor that the University has five 
modem seed processing plants 
which are the biggest of their 
kind in South-East Asia. It may 
be recalled that Pantnagar sup¬ 
plies quality seeds worth about 
Rs. 25 to 30 lakhs to Nepal every 
year. 

The King was presented wel¬ 
come address by Dr. D. P. Singh, 
Vice^hancellor in silver casket 
at the Pantnagar airport. The 
Km felt that agricultural univer- 
sitiS like Pantnagar can play an 
important role in bringing about 
agricultural revolution in the deve- 
JopiDg countries. 

INDU FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

India Foundation will grant 
scholarships and travel grants to 
Indian students for higher studies 
in imiversities abroad during 


1974-1975. The scholarships are 
meant for postgraduate study in 
Science. Social Sciences or Tech- 
nolo^ in the U.S.A., practical 
training in town planning and 
city architecture with Boroughs 
in England and postgraduate 
course in exploration and develop¬ 
ment of ground water resources 
in Israel. 

Tlie travel grants will consist 
of 15 interest free loans for air 
passages to any part of the world 
and 7 free passages, four to North 
America and three to any Western 
Europe port. These travel grants 
will be offered to students who 
obtain admission to foreign uni¬ 
versities on their own responsibi¬ 
lity. 

The forms can be submitted to 
the Executive Secretary of the 
India Foundation at 595, Budhwar 
Peth (Sakai Office Building), 
Poona-2. The application forms 
would be availed on request up- 
to November 15. Studenu seek¬ 
ing travel grants are advised to 
contact the Foundation only after 
finalisation of their admissions to 
foreign universities but not later 
than April 30. 


TV FILM LABORATORY 
LNW CURATED 

The Minister of State for In¬ 
formation and Broadcasting. 
Mr. I. K. Oujral. recently inau¬ 
gurated at New Delhi the Asian 
Film Luboralorics which will 
ofler production I'acilities to inde¬ 
pendent producers. It will produce 
a series of pilot programmes for 
TV stations in India and abroad. 

With the commissioning of 
the country's first '‘compact 
16MM T\' film-processor” and 
the simultaneous launcliing of 
the first TV film laboratory in 
New Delhi, it may now be possi¬ 
ble for independent producers to 
undertake production of budget- 
oriented TV films in India. 

The success of TV programmes 
could be ensured when these were 
produced not only by the Govern- 
mest but by others as well. 

The Minister hoped that there 
would be more such indigenously 
produced machines to give a boost 
to private production of TV 
programmes. 
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Jagjivan Ram Favours 
Student Participation 


Mr. Jagjivan Ram, Defence 
Minister, while delivering the 
Convocation Address of the 
Andhra University at Walcair 
expressed his view in favour of 
students being given a share in 
decision-making processes of the 
university. *‘There is no reason 
why we should not trust them 
beyond the management of hos¬ 
tels, unions, welfare programmes 
and other extra curricular activi* 
ties”, he observed. He wanted 
students and teachers to show a 
way out of the problem of vio¬ 
lence and unrest, winch bad turn¬ 
ed campuses into breeding 
grounds for something far remov¬ 
ed from normal sanity. 

Reminding the students, he 
pointed out that even the poor 
society contributes to the uaiv*er- 
sity education. More than 96 per 
cent of boys and girls in 17-24 
age group did not have the 
opportunity for higher education. 
80 per cent of the postgraduates 
and graduates belonged to the 
top 20 per cent of the society. 
Problems of the university should 
be solved by teachers aud stu¬ 
dents themselves without any 
outside interference or interven¬ 
tion. 


or restricted to any section of 
society. 

The State Education Minister, 
Mr. Badrinarayan, who presided, 
said there was a great need to 
change the teaching pattern of 
languages. The pattern evolved 
should enable even “common 
folk” to learn the language. 

Former Vice-Chancellor Go- 
kak in his address said a distinc¬ 
tion should have to be made 
between the teaching of the 
English language and its harmon¬ 
ising influence on students. The 


gap between textbooks and the 
ability of students should be 
reduced. 


Cost of A Doctor 

The Gujarat State Govern¬ 
ment spends Rs. 24,147 on a 
medical student till the comp¬ 
letion of the entire course. 
The amount which was Rs. 
14,691 in 1961 had increased 
three-fold in 12 years. 

Dr. Thakorbhai Patel, 
Health Minister, observed that 
doctors should discharge their 
duty to society and they should 
come forward to serve the 
masses in rural areas. The 
number of medical seats in 
colleges had gone up from 330 
in 1961 to 625 in 1973. 


NEED FOR PRAGMATIC 
APPROACH ; SUKHADlA 

Governor Sukhadia inaugu¬ 
rated the 10th anniversary of 
the Regional Institute of Eriglish 
(South India) and also the semi¬ 
nar on Harmonising the Language 
and Literature in the Production 
of textbooks, He said there was 
need for a pragmatic opproach 
in regard to study of the English 
language, which had become 
quite indispensable for higher 
raucation. 

According to Mr. Sukhadia, 

(he basic objective should be 
made clear b^ore deciding on 
production of proper textbooks '*How will it ensure campus peace ? Have you not heard 

for sti^ of ^gtish because of Ibtter-bombs ?" 

educatioo was do longer selective _ _ . _ -- _ . 
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Need ibr Oiange in 
Education System 

Mr. G. Ramachandran* 
Chairman of the IChadi and 
Gramodyog Board while deliver¬ 
ing the 26th Convocation Ad¬ 
dress at the Gujarat Vidhyapith 
in Ahmedabad expressed the 
view that India’s future would be 
at stake if the present education¬ 
al system was continued. He 
called uponthe authorities to seri¬ 
ously consider the fact that at a 
terrific cost the country was main¬ 
taining the present '^wasteful” 
educational system. The present 
outmoded system of education 
was manufacturing year after year 
a vast number of boys and girls, 
who grow up as aliens in their 
own country without roots in the 
culture and history of India. He 
recalled a remark made by the 
Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, when she delivered the 
Convocation Address at Gandhi- 
dham last year. She had then 
said one major mistake indepen¬ 
dent India had made was not to 
change the current educational 
system radically. 


history teachers of the affiliated 
ctdl^es. 

Twentyone teachers of history 
participate in the seminar. Dr. 
P.N. Mehta ofBaroda spoke on 
Modem Indian Archaeology and 
its study. Some Problems in 
Ancient Indian History and 
Recent Excavations at Chompaner 
and their study. Prof. R.G. 
Parikh of Rajkot spoke on 
Regional History and writing; 
while Dr. R.K. Dharatya of 
Ahmedabad talked on Teaching 
and Problems in Medieval Indian 
History: Mughal and Maratha 
Periods; Prof. D.V. Bhatt of 
Rajkot spoke on Teaching of 
European History and problems: 
Prof. P.B. Zala of Junagadh 
stressed on Judgements in 
History; and Prof. S.V. Jani of 
Rajkot spoke on a Comparative 
Approacn to American History. 

These lectures resulted in lively 
and invigorating discussions cover¬ 
ing different aspects of teaching 
fand researches in History. 

V. C ATTENDS ASIA 
PARTNERSHIP WEEK 

The Vice-Chancellor of 


Pergonal 

1. Mr. I. J. Patel has taken 
over as the Vice-Chancellor 
of Gujarat University w.e.f. 
October 23, 1973. 

2. Dr. Ravi Prakasa has taken 
over as the Vice-Chancellor 
of Bhopal University w.e.f. 
October II. 1973. 

3. Mr. G.N. Tandon has been 
appointed Vice-Chancellor 
of Jiwaji University. 

A. Dr. Masood Husain Khan 
has been appointed Vice- 
Chancellor of Jamia Millia, 
Delhi. 

5. Dr. C. Gopjlan has been 
appointed Director-General 
of the Indian Council of 
Medical Research. 


Osmania University, Mr. N. 
Narotham Reddy, alongw'ith Dr. 
M.R. Saxena, Head of the 
Department of Botany and Dr. 
M.S. Iyengar, Professor of 
Economics attended .Asia Partner¬ 
ship Week at the University of 
Ruhr, Bochum in Germany in 
October. 


Speaking on his experience as 
Director of Gandhigram for many 
years, he admitted how difficult 
it was for any institution of hig¬ 
her education to stand for sar- 
vodaya and satyagraba without 
reservation and yet give the stu- 
ckmt the academic descipline and 
attainment without which no oni' 
versHy could function today. 

Mr. Morarji Desai who presided 
over the Convocation as Chancel¬ 
lor of the Vidyapith said that 
basic education was the only 
answer to tte maladies in the 
field of educatioa 

One-hundred and ninety-eight 
students received degrees at the 
Convocation. 

HTSTORY TEACHING 
ANDRE^RCH 

A seminar on History Teach¬ 
ing and Research was organised 
at Rajkot by the Saurashtra 
University. Mr. R.G. Parikh of 
the Postgraduate Centre in History 
was the Direchn of the seminar. 
The meet was financed by the 
' University Grants Commisnon. 
The agminar was intended for the 



At the fnauQuratlon of the Workahop on Popuiotlon Education 
organised by fite Sri Venkateswara Univeralty. Left to right are ; 
Dr. K.N. Rao, Hon. Consultant, Population Studies Centre, S.V. 
University, Or. O. Jaganalha Reddy. Vice-Chanceifor, Sri M.K. 
Ramakrishnan Registrar, Dr. M. V. Rama Sarma, Principal, 
S.V.U. College. Sri K, Raghava Reddy Development Officer. 
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Kothari for Changes in 
LN.S.A, Structure 


Prof. D. S. Kolhari, President 
of the lodian National Science 
Academy pleaded for certain 
major changes in the structure 
and functioning of the Academy. 
He called upon the Govern¬ 
ment for more funds to start 
basic research in various speci¬ 
alities. The current grant of Rs. 
12 lakh is inadequate and he 
wanted it to be raisiMl to a mini¬ 
mum of Rs. 50 lakhs. In his 
presidential address, to the annual 
general meeting of INSA, Dr. 
Kothari proposed the raising of 
the number of fellows of the aca¬ 
demy by increasing the annual 
intake hy 15 on the lines of the 
Royal Society, London and the 
U.5. National Academy of Scien¬ 
ces in enlarging the intake. 
Special emphasis should be given 
to clinical sciences and the social 
and behavioural sciences. The 
Academy has 359 members now 
but the number of scientists en¬ 
gaged in research has increased 
ten-fold since independence. The 
number of science teachers in the 
universities is now about the same 
as the total number of science 
students 30 years ago. 

The election to the Academy 
**ought to be a kind of national 
recognition of outstanding scien¬ 
tific acbievenienl, and any com¬ 
promise on (he quality of fellow¬ 
ship would be to undermine the 
very basis of the academy's 
existence and rational.” 

Dr. Kothari said that the 
academy proposes to have a se¬ 
cond level of fellowship, to be 
called associate fellowship to en¬ 
courage young scientists. While 
the number of associate fellows 
could be limited to 30, a good 
many of there should be elected 
to full fellowship in course of 
time. Dr. Kothari also revealed 
that the Academy was thinking 
of instituting academy medals 
for young scientists. 

The Academy announced the 
efeclioQ of the following 15 scien* 


lists to the fellowship of the 
Academy: 

Prof. M. K. Das Gupta of 
Calcutta University; Prof. M.G. 
Deo of All India Institute of 
Medical Sciences; Dr. H. K. Jain 
of Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute; Prof. S. K. Joshi of 
University of Roorkee; Dr. P. 
Koteswaran, Director General of 
Indian Meteriologteal Department; 
Prof. R. S. Kushwaha of Uni¬ 
versity of Jodhpur; Dr. H. B. 
Mathur of National Chemical 
Laboratory; Dr. B. R. Murthy of 
Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute; Prof. K. Ramachandra 
of Tata Institute of Fundamental 
Research; Dr. A. Ramachandran, 
Secretary, Department of Science 


and Technology; Prof. C. N. R. 
Rao of Indian Institute of Techno¬ 
logy, Kanpur; Prof. S. N. Sarkar 
of Indian School of Mines, 
Dhanbad; Prof. B. 1. Sun^raraj 
of University of Delhi; Prof. 
G.P. Talwar of All India Insti¬ 
tute of Medical Sciences. 

GUJARAT VARSiry 
ACT REVISED 

The Government of Gujarat on 
a r^ort by the State Level Com¬ 
mission has amended the Gujarat 
University Act. The revised legis¬ 
lation gives greater representation 
to the teachers than before and 
also provides for representation 
of twelve students on a 146- 
member court of the University. 
Elections to the various consti¬ 
tuencies of the University court 
have beei» held in accordance with 
the revised legislation. The new 
Act will usher in an era of rapid 
academic progress in the Univer¬ 
sity. 


V' V' 


.1 



“When mother studied here, she was taught to make cakes 
and b^e bread; now wa're taught the dignity of 
manual labour.. . '* 
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ICMRTOBE 

REORGANISED 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


There is a proposal to re^ruc- 
tuie the Indian Council of Medi¬ 
cal Research and a high level . 
technical committee is expected * 
to be appointed to go into the 
woxting of the Council. 

ThelCMR, afcgistercd society, 
manages seven national laborato¬ 
ries doing research in specialised 
areas of medical sciences. They 
are: the National Institute of 
Nutrition. Hyderabad; National 
Institute of Occupational Health. 
Ahmedabad; Virus Research Insti¬ 
tute, Poona; Indian Registry of 
Pathology. Delhi; Tuberculosis 
and Chemotherapy Centre. Mad¬ 
ras; Cholera Control Centre, Cal¬ 
cutta and Institute of Reproduc¬ 
tive Physiology, Bombay. 

The Planning Commission has 
tentatively allocated Rs. 13 crores 
for ICMR operations during the | 
Fifth Plan. The Commission is 
in favour of JCMR taking up in¬ 
vestigations on poor man*s di¬ 
seases and not only on the ailments i 
of the aOTuenL Every year, about ( 
Rv 70 lakhs is being spent on the I 
schemes undertaken by research 
groups or individual sciencisCs. 

Dr. P.N. Wahi, Director-Gene¬ 
ral of the Council would be re¬ 
tiring in February and Dr. C. 
Gopalan, Director of the National 
Institute of Nutrition, Hyderabad 
has been named to succe^ him. 

TEACHERS' OWN 
LIBRARY 

The Saurashtra University has 
evolved a novel scheme under 
which teachers who purchase 
books are given equal amount 
from the university as subsidy 
amounting to not more than Rs. 
100. Thus if a teacher purchases 
books worth Rs. 200 he gets a 
subsidy ofRs. 100. The books 
are purchased by the University 
on the reconnnendaiions of the 
teacher concerned every year. 
The University sancti^s subsidy 
under this head amounting to 
rupees ten thousand. This scheme 
is being extended to the teachers 
of dilated colleges as well. 


UNIVERSTTY OF SAUCAR 
AirfirriiiW Na. R. S/n 

Applicatioiu sre invited for the post of 
■ Piofeawr in the Unhenity Colleae of 
Educatioii so as to reach the undenign- 
ed not Uter than 20tbNofcmher 1973 on 
a pitsenhed fonn to be had from the 
Untvenity Office. Applicatioiis for the 
preecribed fonn should accompany a 
sdf-addreued envelope and a postal 
order of Rs. 5.00 aa application fee. 

2. Candidates already in service should 
apply Chroush proper channel with a 
testini<Miial from the head of the institu* 
ikm about thdr work and conduct. 
Government servants working in col l t g es 
are eligible to apply. If sdected. tl^ 
wifi be deputed on usual terms without 
deputation allowance. 

3. Candidaies selected for interview 
will have to come to Sagar at their own 
expense and bring with them their orip- 
naf degree, researeh papers etc. 

4. The post is permanent. The period 
of probation will be two years which may 
be extended to three years at the discre¬ 
tion of the Exeaitivc Couircil. Service 
during the period of probation may be 
terminated wiUmut notice and without 
assigning any reason. 

5. Pay Scale : Rs. SSO-550-30-700-700- 
EB-30-8S<l<15<9S0 with O.A. and other 
allonrances according to ndes. 

6. QuaUfScalkMB : At least a First 
class or Second class Master's degree in 
Psycholo^ and Master's degree in Edu¬ 
cation with ten years of teaching exp^ 
rknoe of which at least five should be in 
a training insiitutkm. 

Dsdkabla : PuUshed works and guid¬ 
ing research in Education. 

SpecU Qwdifialion : A candidale 
possessing lea^iinf experience of ’Re¬ 
search Methodology' and 'Statistics' to 
post-graduate classes will be given pre- 
fercDoe. 

COL.H. S.CHANDELE 
REGISTRAR 


SHIVAJI UNIVERSITY 
KOUfAPUR’<MriiBn*lra Stole) 

Applicaiioas are invited for the follow- 
iog prats:— 

(1) l*ieffraw' rbfialiy (Or^nk or 
Inorganic or Physkaf) 

(2) Piofttowr Zeotop (Cdl-Biology 
or Physiology) 

(31 Prnfraini Botany (Myrology & 
Plant Pbthology or Ptont Phy^logy) 

(4) lYeftiaia Plfsifi (Maieriab 
Sdenoe or Wtrelcto ft Electronics or 
Theretical Physics or Api^ied Solid State 
Physics) 

6) P re fr— r—Mathi—the 

(6) l^ol taegr Hhtnry 

(8) Rrate^SocMogy 

(9) Lectoicr— 
fwf Soitas * 

Prateaor': Rs. Il00.50-)300-60>l6n0 

Reader : Rs. 700-90-1250 

tecuirer : Rs. 40040-800-50-950 
phis oUier aOowaoce admaalUe under 


QMUneatlam ftPwrIcBce: 

(ri P wrf i eeer : First Or Second class 
MMtfr*s dtolicc and Doctorate degree 
in the subiect of a statutory Indiaii or 
Foreign Univeniiy of repute. 

Teeing Poai-graduaie classes for 
about ten years and gidding suoeeasfully 
some Ph.D. students. Published rraearen 
work of merit will neoeivr duo conskfera- 
tion. 

(2) Reeda : (o) A Doctorate degree of 
any recognised University Indian or 
Foreign with at least Second class either 
at Bachelor's or Master's dqpree end pub¬ 
lished uidepcndei^t research work; 

Or 

(A) Published independent research 
work of acknowledged merit (books and 
papers) with ai kast Master'4 degree in 
Sea?nd class of any recognised Untver- 
siiy. 

(r) Seven years experience of teaching 
Pcst-graduate classes. 

Or 

(d) Indepcndeni research work of 
acknowledged merit on iheir own ini¬ 
tiative. 

(3) l.actarer : (a) .A First or Second 
class MasiCT^» degree 

Or 

(h) A Doctorate degree with at ]ea.«i 
Serand class Bachelor's degree. 

Or 

(c) Any other equivuknl degree or 
degrees of art Indian or Foreign Unh-tr* 
sily. 

(if) Five jears* experience of leaching 
graduate da.xses at the special or princi¬ 
ple level (wherever applicablej. 

(Note : Cases of highly qualified per¬ 
sons holding Doctorate degrtre and (us¬ 
ing special qualities will be considered 
on ihdr own meriii). 

Age Uaril: 

The upper age limit for appointment 
to leachure posts under (he University 
is ordinarily 45 years but it may be relax¬ 
ed in special cases. 

PrebathiK; 

Selecied candidates will be on oroba- 
tion for ■ period of two years at the first 
instanoe. If necessary the sanie will be 
extended by a year or two. 

Prescribe application frams (7 copies), 
can be had from the Univereity office. 
Desirous candidates are requested to 
sod Indian Postal Order of ib. .t/. 
along wUh aelf-addreoed envelope of 
0.65 ps. 

Seven copies of applkarions along with 
necessary enclosures should reach ibe 
R^Btrnr, Shivaji Ucivenity, Vidyanagar, 
Kolhapttr-416004, on or bom 
25lh Norandier. 1973 

USHA ITHAPE 
REGISTRAR 


SAMBALPUR UNIVERSTTV, BUR LA 
No. 79S7/TDS Birted 20-10-73 

Socond CofrigendM to AdverltoeraaBt 
No. 279I/1D5 dt. 7-5-7) 

The lost dale of reeopt of apcrfiatkMis 
for the post of Reada m Civil Engineer¬ 
ing ia extended from 25-6-73 to 15-11-73. 

B. MISRA 

registrar 


the rules, 
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THESES OF THE MONTH 


PHYSICAI SCIENCES 

MtdMattei 

I • Cbstufvedi, Hsndichftridcr. Some mixed bouodefy value 
pFobIcnis of clectroslAtics. Vikram llnivenity. 

2. Qiowdhry, Radhey Shyam. On stimmalNlity of ultra* 
tpherical Jacobi and Laguerre expansions. Vikram Univer. 
sity. 

3. Jatva. Lakshminarayan. SummaUlity of fourier series 
and its ctMijugate series. Vikram University. 

4. Narasingarao, Gandikota Lakshmi- Study of cenam 
distributional transforms. RarKhi Univenity. 

3. Preinchand. Absolute Riesz summabitity and its appiica> 
Ikm to fourier scries and allied scries. P.Sr. Vikram Ur.iver- 
rily. 

Slariatlci 

1. Palkar, Sbirish Oajanan. Some problems of educational 
stktntics in group prediaion of college success. M.S. Univ^* 
sity of Baroda. 

2. Taylor. Jugalkishore. Inference in a mixed model using 
two preliminary tests of significance. Vikram University. 

3. Vanbadc, B.C. A study of some aspects of integral lras»* 
forms with applicalion to problems of physics and engineering. 
Jabalpur University. 

Phsakes 

1. Avadhanulu. M.N. Ex|Mrimcniai invesligaiions on 
liquid crystals. Andhra University. 

2. Mcnon. Scivi Nalini B. On polynomial algebras and 
relativistic aravc equations- University of Madras. 

}. Simon. M.T. Studies on the leUtivistic field description 
of massless particles. University of Madras. 

4. Sivitrama Prasad. G.S. Studies in scattering and photo- 
production of ptons from nuclei. Unri'crsity of Madras. 

5. Srivastava. Manju Bala. Calculations of atomic proper¬ 
ties using a proposed semi'cmpirical model of the atom. Uni¬ 
versity of Delhi. 

Cbnnistr}' 

1. Abdul Hakim. Studies in kinetics of oxidaiioit of alde¬ 
hydes by quinquevalem vanadium. Indore University. 

2. Balakrishnan. M. Solvent and structural influenoes on 
some hydrolytic reactions. UnUersity of Madras. 

3. Balakrishnan, M.S. Complcxomelry: Mixed ligand com¬ 
plexes of urar«yl ion with carboxylic acids in aqueous solution. 
Univerviy of Madras. 

4. Bamioshi, SaOa. A study of the metallic chelates of $on« 
mercapto and hydroxy acids. Vikram Univenity. 

5. Chitnis> Suxesh Madhav. PhysicoKhemtcal properties 
and chelating tendency of some organic compounds. Vikram 
Univerxily. 

(i. Gijarc, AshcA Sakharam. Kinetics of isotopic exchange 
between halides and halatcs and the effect of radiation thereon. 
Univenity of Poona. 

7. Jeiurkar, Chandrashekhar Rangrtath. Studies in fwtero- 
chelales of sotite transition metal ions. M.S. University of 
Baroda. 

6. ioshi. Anil Padmakar. Studies in terpenoids (Longi- 
folaie). f^ona University. 

9. Joshi, J.M. Studies on locoveries of potassium chemi- 
cab and fertilizers from indigenous resources. Saurishina 
Uoiversily. 

10. Lalthantluanga, R. Haemoglobin phenotypes in ungu¬ 
lates. University of Poona. 

11. Sahu, Niranjan Prasad. Chemical studies on some medi- 
cioal plajiis. Bertiampux Ujuvmity. 

12. Salganvkar, Rewati. Studies in (hioglycoUanilide che- 
lata* Vikrain Uoivoaity. 


13. Sengupta, Gobinda Prasad, Studies in chelate com¬ 
plexes: Oxo-Vanadium (IV). University of Burdwan. 

14. Sharma, Dwarkanath. Formulation of pegtidda. 
Vikram University. 

15. Shrikantbabu, Jonala Gadda. Kinetics of of 

some amines by potassium peroxydisulfale. Vikram Univer¬ 
sity. 

Earth Sc k a cci 

1. Adtarya. N. Magnetometric studies and 
implications of iron one deposits of Podagada Area in KorapuC 
District. Andhra University. 

2. Bartiah, Nalin Chandra. Geological study of the pro- 
Cambrian rocks of the Hahim Area, Kamrup and Kharia 
Jayantia Hills District, Assam. University of Gauhati, 

3. Muppa, Narasimha Reddy. Geology of the copper-lead 
deposits of Agnigundala, Guntur Dist. A.P., India. Osmaiiia 
University. 

BIOLOGICAI. SCIENCES 

Biochenbtry 

1. Jacob. Elizabeth. Studies on brain metabolism. M.S. 
Univeniiy of Baroda. 

2. Patel, Jawaharlal Maniklal. Effect of diet on the ^i- 
vities erf* drug metabolizing enzymes and lipid paroxidation. 
Maralhwada Univei-sily. 

Botany 

1. Das. Ratan Chandra. Geneiical studies on seed-dormancy 
in rice (Oiyin Ssaiiva L.). University of Burdwan. 

2. Desa, Carmen» Studies on the physiology of excised roots 
of solanuccac. University of Poona. 

3. Core, Shripad Bhaskar. Agronomic studies mi leaf 
protein production-ill. Maralhwada Univeisity. 

4. Vivekanandan* M. Studies on the mechanism of action 
of amiirole on chloroplasi development. Madurai University. 

Zoologv 

1. Abraham, Subhashini. Studies on indigenous oils as 
synergists to synthetic insecticides. Ostnania Univenity. 

2. Raghvayya. Sompallee Chinna. Studies on the morttho- 
logy, histology and enzymology of the alimentary tract of some 
fmh water Indian lel^ls. Indore University. 

3. Alfred, Jeyakumar Rajiah B. Studies on the hiolo^ of 
chironomidae: Tendipedidac-Diptera. Madurai University. 

4. Bebre, Devidas Kisanrao. Some aspects of endocrine 
system in leleosis. D.Sc. Vikram University. 

5. Bhainagar, Snehlau. Effects of various factors causing 
water pollution of certain hshes. Indore University. 

6. De. Nemai Chand. Studies on the nematode parasites 
of some vertebraies of Rasiem India. University of Burdwan. 

7. Nayak, R.P.S. Kumar. Some histochemical and bioche- 
mical studies of the genital tracts of some rodents. Indore 
University. 

8. Parmar, Shivnarayan. Studies on the natural and exter¬ 
nal features of a diptcran fly Hippobosca maculate (leach) 
(Qiptera Schizophora pupira hippoboscidale) with special ie£^- 
ence to (he anatomy and histology of the alimentary canal and 
the repr^uaive organs. Indore Univeialty. 

9. Prabakaran, E. Studies on the blood and the hqiato 
pancreas of an arachnid Palamneus Swammerdairu in relation 
lo cuticle forn.atioii. University of Madras. 

(C. Rajendran, M. Studies on freshwater calanoids. 
Madurai Umvershy. 

11. Sakthivel, M. Studies on euthecosomata of the Indian 
ocean. University of Cochin. 

12. Seth, Onkamatb. Anatomical and neurological studies 
on (he heart of molluscs. Vikram University. 

13. Saxena, Harimohan Kiishan. A contrlbutioii to the 
history of zook^ wi& special reference to the traditions of 
zoology In India. Indme Univenity. 
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14. Swanaiaui Lupktnl. SoS and pliat paiaaitie 

Bematodes of Manthwada Rc|k». Maratliivada Uwwiily. 

KMlealSdBM 

Panchal, Dhanaqiay Idihanin. Role aeMjddKdioe m 
adreae^ nerve tnnsnrisdon. M.S. UitHmlty of ftifoJa. 


1. DaUya. Ram Pntap. Evaluation of sor^um fRin ptam 

lor fbdder y^d and under kri^ted and dry ^nnint 

eondiliaitt. Haiyana Agricultural Univeruty. 

2. Aroda. Arnar Sbi^. StwEes on the it^onse of oow 
pea (Viana sinensis (Lbm) SavO fodder varieties to phosphatk, 
nitrogeDous and bacterial lertBizatkui and their lesKlual dtet 
on hybrid baiia. Haryana Agricullural Univenity. 

3. Gtdil, Karsandai. Some (rtnervatioai on the 

biokw and die control of the cotton spotted boIMvonn (Enries 
S|g>.) in Sninriitra. Gidarai AgrieultiirBl Utuversity 

4. Mohan Prakaab. Apicidtiiral education systaa ar«aly* 
Pnaiab Agricultural Univeiaiiy. 

5. Om Prakash. EfTcet of imildies and gypsum on saltiand 
m oi s t u re distributkiii and on crop growth in salkie^odic soiU. 
Harywin Agricultural University. 


1. Gniattana, A. Pathogenesis, pathology and immunity 
in rabies. Uiiiversity of Madras. 

2. Jein. Nemi Chand. Antigenic analysis of liiieria fimno> 
cytogenes. Haiyana Agricultural University. 

3. JHaidra Kumar. Geoetic studies on the perfoimance of 
deii *f*^^^«* and their crosses with exotic breeds. Haryana 
Agriciritural University. 

4. Shukla. Rajmkant fCamalashanker. Quantitative gene- 
tB studks of some economic traits of sheep breeds of Gidarai. 
Gujarat Agricultural University. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 


1. Jostai, Biharilal Dalchand. Social kgislaiioa and itt 
aihninntntioa in the Mahwa Region in 30fh century: 190l«7O. 

Viknm Univenity. 

2. Khairi, Mitrlidhar. Social ii.surance for industrial work- 
en in Madhya Pradesh. Vikram University. 

3. Mehta, Aiuali Dhawal Sex role identification in pie- 
adiool ctdMren. MS. UiJversity of ttroda. 

4. Trivedi, Saroj. A study of (he child leariog practices in 
■wirfawir and extended families in a small town. Indore Uoiver* 
lily- 


1. J«Ai. Nirmala. India and the Soviet Union: A Study of 
noiMifficial attitudes and contacts, 1917.1947. Jawaharlal 
Ndini Univeraity. 

2. Kediav Kumar. Some aspects erf oornrounal politia of 
tndia 1858-1947. Jabalpur University. 

3. Ra^ninath Ram. Soviet attitude and polior towards 
palditan: 19474i8. Jawaharlal Nehru Univeraity. 

4 . Rmia, Rajinder Singh. The worki^ of federalism in 
Nigma: 19(M6. Jawaharlal Nehru University. 


1. Baodhumsr. Agriculhire cooperative credit in Madhya 
Ptad^ dudog (rfaimed period. Vikram Univenity. 

2. Dhcriakia, Bakuhai Hanhadrai. SomoeB of eoraomic 
gio w th hi India. M.S. Univefsily of Baroda. 


1. Bhi^inder Skuh' Police adminiftratioii in Assam 
1874-1947. UiBverilty of Oauhafi... 

2. Pttra, Svidhar aumnjlal. The ocganiaiioii, adminis- 
tfatkm and wbrictaig of the ^ioe Deptt. in Madhya Pradedi 

1956. Vikma Uidvecsity. 


lad* 


I. Faadya, Ktdfai Ohanantram. Staitrtaidiartioa 
goaga abttiy test ia Gujtfaii for cdikgg entmitt. 

•By cf Baioda. 



2. Pattahbiraiiu dadirqju. An evaluation of f atkasaflad 
intbooks for Wtfmr daiecs in aodnl studies in secondary 
•cfantdi of AAtfitfa Pradesh. MS. University of Bart^. 

3. Reddy, V.L.N. A atudy on oertaui factors assodated 
eeth academic achjevcmcoia In the flni yat degree exmniiia- 
tkMi. M.S. Untvenky of Baroda. 

4. Sudame, Gajanan Radtunatb. A study of the effect 
of library use on academic adiievemeni of post-graduate stu¬ 
dents in M.S Umveniiy of Baroda. M.S. Uotvenity of Baroda. 

HUMANITIES 


Handa, Vi^, A Study of pre-samkara Advaita Vedanta, 
Univeraiiy of Ddbi. 


Subbiah, O. A descriptive study of Kota Language. Anna- 
malai Univenity. 


BHgtisk 

Bhandari, D.P. The plays of W.B. Yeats: Teclink|oe aiKl 
Tlioughi. Jabalpur Univeraity. 

SanArit 

1. Gandhi, Pushpa. A comparative study of Pnkriya Kau- 
mudi and Siddhania Kaumudi. University of Delhi. 

2. Jain, Premchander. Panditraj Jagannaih krii Ras Gonga- 
dhareye Alinkanhaater Mimansa. Awadhesh Pratap Singh 
Univtrsily. 

3. Mumukshu, Raghuvir. A critical study of the Kashika. 
University uf Delhi. 

4. nuMie. Souroth Senekham. A study of mind according 
to the Suiia and Abhidhamma Pitaka. Magadh University. 

5. Sharan, Maheih Kumar. A study of Sanskrit inscrip 
lions of ancient Cambodia (on the basis of first three volumes). 
J>.|. itt. Magadh University. 

6. Sharma, Dasharath. Panditraj Jagannath ke alankar 
ntrupan ka sameekshauk adhyayan. Saurashtra Univenity. 

7. Sharma, UJjwala. A study of metres in Sanskrit drama 
(Bhase-Bhavabhuti). Univtrsily of Delhi. 

Hindi 

1. AgnwaJ. C D. Dhola Mani Ra Duha: Yyakamik 
adhyayan. Saurasbira University. 

2. Awasihi, Krishna. Vaiindavan Lai Venna ke iipanya> 
son ka sanskritik adhyayan. Awadesh Protap Singh Univer¬ 
sity. 

3. Bhatt, Kaniilal Chimanlal. Gujarat mein Kabir param- 
para. South Gujarat Unfvtrsiiy. 

4. Mishra, Ramchander. Hindi padya parampara aur 
Tulsidas. D. Un. Jabalpur University. 

5. Paid, Naranbhai htethurbhai. Post independence short 
slorlea in Hindi and Gqiarati Uieraiurc; A comparaiivt siudv 
1947-63. South Gujarat University. * 

6. Shukh, D.S. Chhatttsgarh: Loknahitya ka samai 
shBMriyn adhyayan. Ravishankar University. 

7. Somani, RamkbhaL. Sanimai ke prtpduhy mein rant 
Ramcharanka adhyayan. indene Univenity. 

8. Tripalhi, 53. Swatantryottar Hindi kahani ka aamai 
ihastriya anusbeeltn. Ravishankar Univenity. 

9. Vyu, Manohamath Manishaaker. Hindi evun Gujarui 
ke Bhranmr Geel kavyi ka lulanatmak adhyayan. M3. Uni- 
veisity of Baroda. 


1. Sharma. Girisbdatt. Agriculhinl geography of Gang 
Canal Colony, RAiaathao. Vjkram University. 

2. Vuandopal Singh. Uod utUimUon in Rewa District. 
Awadhesh Pratap Singh Uidvenlty. 



.... The rdations between the Holkan 
end the Pbehwae: 1740-181S. Indora Unfkcndty. 
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MARATHWADA UNIVERSITY 

A|>plvcstiMis Are invited for the foUowing posts in the University Departments so as to reach the 
on or before December 1S, 1973. 

(i) One in Conincicet One in Sociology, One in Hindi, One in Physics. One in 

Mathematics and Om in Biodtcmistry. 

(ii) Readara: One in Econometrics/Mathcmatical Economics, One in Mathematics (Temporary), 

One in Solid State Physics, One in History (Tempmry), Two in Chemistry (Organic, 
Inor^nic), One in Dramatics, and One in Journalism. 

(iii) Laetwcn: Two in Marathi, Three in Economics (One Temporary), One is Chemistry, Two in 

Mathematics (one tempor^). Two in Statistics, Two in Botany (Plant Pathology, 
Plant niysiology). One in Sociology, One in Commerce, One in Jonmalism, One in 
German, One in History. 

Pay-Scalei; 1. Professors; Rs. IIOO-SO-1300^60-1600. 

2. Readers; Rs. 700-SB-1250. 

3. Lecturers; Rs. 400-40-B00>$0-950. 

MINIMUM QUALFFICATIONS AND EXPERIENCE: 

(1) Piwfnnr: At least Fhat Class Master^s Degree hi the subject. A research Degree of an Indian 

or Foreign University of a Doctorate standard and/or published work of 

acicnowledged rnerix. 

OrdinarUy ten years* total leach^ eapcrience in the subject in University or College, 
induding about Bve years* expericnoe of teaching postgraduate Classes. 

(2) Reader: At least a Second Class Master's Degree in the subject, research degree of an Indian 

or a Foreign University of Doctorate standard and/or published work of acknow> 
ledged merit in the sufc^. 

Five years* teaching ex p e rie nc e in a University of College preferably wholly at 
Postgraduate level. 

(3) LecMrvr: At least a Second Class Master's Degree so the subject and/or a research degree of a 

doctorate sundard and/or research publication of acknowledged merit. 

Ordinarily five years* teaching expeiience in degree and/or Postgraduate Classes. 

In suitable cases the University anthorities may, on the recommendations of tbe Selection Committee, 
relax conditions regarding the prescribed qualificatkms and cxperienct. 

Detailed information regarding the prescribed ^ualificatioDs in the subject with specialisation etc. will 
be supplied akra^iUi the prescribed a^kation forms on receipt of a self addressed envelope (23 x 10 ems) 
bearing Postal stamps worth 70 poise to cover the postage. Applications in the pre scr ib ed forms would reach 
the Registrar, Marethwada Untverrity, Anrangabad, not later than I5tb December, 1973, alongwith the fee of 
Rs. 3^- in the form of Postal Order. Thote who are already m service should apply through proper channel. 

(V. K. DHAMANKAR) 
tUgistrar, 


SHSHMAH NATRIBAI DAMODAR 1HACKERSEY 
WOMEN’S UNIVERSITY, BOMBAY 

AwpScatfonioapreacribwl forms (e^l copies) available Irw the University Office, on payirat of 
Rmwei three by M.O. or in cash, are mvited for the post of Drre/cjpreewf O^cer to work at the Univerwty 
OS^M as to reach the nndertigiied at 1, Nathibai Thackereey Road, Boinbay-20, on or before December 

3 , ms. 

QUALIFICATIONS : 

A) A first orSecoBdClaia Master’s Degree. ^ r .u 

B) Either a rereerrh degree of the doctorate standard or an outstanding comiMiice assessed from the 

review of pnblnhed researd) carried out. l « 

C) At Itfst vve years* csperience of academic and administrative work m an mstitnte of nigber learning 

or a EJ^ersity Dep ara sgit. 

Sdary Sede > Rs. TOO-SO-llSO+admissibIc aUowanccs. (Total initial emoluments about Rs. 900/-) 

NOTE : (1) The poet cafries benefits of Provident Fend. 

(2) Only seletfcd candidates will be called for interview. 

(3) Condition 'B* above may be relaxed in special rases. 

(4) Details or job specifications will be availabie with the apifiication forms. 

(SMT.) KAMALINI H. BHANSALl 
REGISTRAR 
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A list of select eriicles culled from periodicals reeei\red in the IU8 
Library during January - October 1973. 

AOUtT EDUCATION 


''AuccssiMe lo aU: A major report from Oniario’'. A.C.U. 
Mulkliti of Curreiir rk»cumtntaiion (8t; Apr 7)' 1—4. 

Hlarihlrt. Makoln S. "Place litcrar>' in education*', 
rom'iv^are Ml); 1973:9-14. 

Avi^M Chyalra. "Aduti cdueaiion in hontc making: A rG.scarch 
study'*, indiati Jourmtl of Adtth EchKotMn .3^1); Jan 7.^: 
II. 16. 

Bhaadwl, J.S« and .Atud Pnkash. "Role ofaduit cducuion» 
during cristS**. Indian Journal rf Aduli EdiH-.>iion 3-K2); 
Feh 73:11-1:. 

fNmall. KamUnI II. .-'University and lifelong cducsiiion*'. 
L'tdventiiy Sfu-s ll|9); Sept 73: 6*K. 

Cavan. Roteman-. "For one in niii« of tlte udull pivpulaiion: 
The RumcH VepOfr". .4,r.f'. BuUcrlnof Orrrm 
tarkm (9); June 73: 1-4. 

IJoadiya, C.K. "tvolutkmarv prexoss: University adult educa¬ 
tion in India—T'. Pruior 1(1k Apr 73; 3S-45. 

Draper. Janes A. "Univcrsitici and the challenge of an iili* 
leraic population: A research question'*. \e»' rivnii<^r.y in 
J^maiHtn .3(1): Apr 7.3; ?7-3? 

Draper, Jaoics .A. "Univeriiiks and the challenge ofilliiericy" 
Mhtti Jonntal of Adiili Fdtwaiion .34(.3»; Mar 7.3; 9-12, 19. 

Freire, Pmlo. By learning they can teach". Com^ivrnce 
Ml): 1973: 7K-«3. 

(•recavkpnd, Noel. "Three out of four adults tsani to learn 
nu»re*‘. TiuKs Hichrr lldfn'aiion 5Mpp/«’#Hrn/ (701; 16 Fch 
7.3; 9. 

fkhiycr. Roger. "Uritain gels plan to double numtKC oi stu- 
d^ls in adult courses'*. Chronicle of Hixhrr Educatif'n 
7(32i: 14 May 73: 7. 

Ciriaycr, Roerr. "Post evpcrieiKC non-Jegree courses could 
alter () U’s character*'. TTfwir.*; Hrahfr E^Uniiiion Suppk- 
inenr (Kll: 4 May 7.3: 5. 

Jlfaetay. Peter. "Involve more weirkers in adult classes: 
ILFA**, TTnie.v Higher tj/ueation Suifplernent (104): 12 Oct 
73: 2. 

llcuaCHy. Peter- "Leeds confcrunce wekoflK’S Russell report 
propoeais with mhiw reservations”. Tinu's Higher £-.luco~ 
Horn Supplement (Tg): |3 Apr 73: 4. 

Hill, Barry. 'Open University would be too expensKe”. 
f/ilfher EducotHm Suppleineni (80): 27 Apr 73: 9. 

"In^Ncatioiis of mass higher cdui;aiH>n'’. Higher EJncarkni 
2(2J: May 73: 1.35-274. 

'‘IfHegrpling parMime and full linwcoufscsal Canadian Univer¬ 
sities**. AX.L\ BuUeiin of Ciirrenf i>(irur>ic>fira/kw (9); 
June 73; 64). 

J a eofap a, Hohect L. "Colleges are not meeting needs of adults, 
panel on non-iraditional study finds". Chroniefe of Higher 
Ednenihn 7(18); 5 Feb 73: 1, 7. 

jKJBI* J, R. "3rd Interriational Conference: Tokyo*’. Indian 
JSaarter/ of Adult B^tcptian 3^3); Mar 73: 1.3-14. 


Leddy, J.F. "Redefining the university's consliiucncv". Tit^s 
Higher Education Supplement MOD; 21 Sept 73: 14. 

I-omkMi. .hell. "Reflections upon the relevance of J^ulo. 
Frcire for American adult education". Convergence 6(1); 
1973:48-60. 

Lovrtt, Tom. "To each according lo his need". Times Higher 
Education Suppleineni (107); 14 Sept 73; 14. 

Madhava Menwi. K. "Learning through post*’. VniversUv 
AWirv 11(10); Oct 73: 5-6. 

Mathir. "Univeisity adult education in India and Sin^- 
iK>rc: A comparative study*'. Indian Journal of Adiill Edu~ 
ratkm 34(1); Jan 7.3: 5-(>, 

Mehta. Mi». "New strategy for adult education in India.” 
Imiiun Journal of AduU E'iucaiion 34(3); Mar 73: 3-5. 

MiMik', PJ. "Political education and adult education''. 
Convergence 6(1); 73: 15-20. 

Moorman, Paul. "Campus and exams vanish in the university 
—Ahhoul—iivalls". Times Higher Education Supplement 
iffJn 26 Jan 73 ; 8. 

Nelson, Fred. *‘0 U project: Idealism and hard realism". 
Times Higher £r/Hra//o/r Supplement (65); 12 Jan 73: 8. 

Odid:ara. E-O. "Conlribuiion of uriivcrsitieu to adult and 
workers* education: A pilot project in Nigerb". Pmsar 
(t)2: July 73: 55-9. 
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occasion arc bdag icfilaeed by coflhnDca b 
pans of tbe counliy. Tto Convocation Addnsaea m 


inlemtpted. Stadenta otiliBe tins ooca»on for nosing allyffiMiivI 
of slogans and ventflating tMr grievances against the 


ment. Tbe whole pfocess has of late become scnnewhk 
without memben of the miivefstly betng glm to opiMiihaBi^ 
ofdiscuflsiiig thepomtoi^sedjnlhe Addnsswith ^gociaii^xi^ 
ker himself.' 


Univeruties is tDoom^mg. He 
to follow up the Convocations, .1 
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ties and students could meet and discuss the various p6mitA 
by the guest speaker. This acraaigeiiient not <mly endpidw^^ 
the faculty and stodeats to entw into a meaningful dialogue;a^% 
the distin|pu6hed ^»eaker but also provides on oi^Kvtaito]^ 
to have a dose insight into the thinking of the academic V 

nity and the leaders of the youth on the various points pom 
him in his Address. A lead has already been tak»^ the 
bay Univerrity wfakh recently invited the Usion l^amung^^hi^^ 
ter, Mr. 1>. P. Dhar,, for thdr Convocation. The folfow 
nar was well infoiined and eatronely interesting one; 
the Marathwada University invited Dn H.M. Setfa^ 
the AUonic Centre who participated in tim seiptnar 
tbs nextdt^. Ihis too proved to be Very ^mutoirtg for 
dents and the facul^. The Ppona Univmm^iepiuj^ 
SatishCbandinfitmi theUhivmity GnuiteCcto ^ ' * ' - 

annual day. His Address vraaalsb foUoV^^^^^ 


Iheexpenment Mdiaraidttrh lAth^itoihtes 
















jpiwrfriiirH tlwliild hr 


-fowiwt if'ally positive is to be ^atigmtd to 0m 
■ '.SlQdeBbL 

M tlie TffU Bwb^ote of Sodel Sdences (TESS), 
fi 0 aib&y,.ib questu^ ^re no longi^ ofjjacedeinic. 
iinlkesL iode^ tbe stage of expeHoieiitatioa too ts 
v^pnst Albrftal^MCoanaRtviewSyBteBttltta 
in m TISS in wldcb tht atudents are expeeted to 
play a role. 

The TXS$ is aa autonomons institute deemed to be 
fa Uiamsity ander the UGC Act. Uhafra Ooifera- 
' tagJBoaid OT IS ineiidm Acadeonc CpitocH 

of ^ members. Matters of acadeatk interest are 
ifiwRiissed by the Aeaden^ Coaacd aduch mehes its 
lecttameadatiom to the Goveming Board whicb tben 
takes decisiotis it c^widers apism Tlierdleof 

the IMiector may not be dieeuned hat. It iwmM’be 
snficieiit to say that it it anay-saded and of crocial 
i mp ort aa ce in both the academic .and administrative 


A tttfioda; review of the various academic pro¬ 
grammes, inefading the syllabi, mettKxfe ofteachag, 
elc; is an essmutiat aocOn^ mn imeBt of the marhing 
peoeem A| the TISS, it has baea a nulter of poticy 
simce it was estabicsbed This was done by the 
JFacidty and the Academic Conifeil as the iaeiitiite 
ires ami oonthmes to be aotoooafom^ StadeM*eole 
waa small and raiUber infonnal till abont five years 

: the tiiae was ripe for an m^eriment. 

la^ialty,: evw^ a coarse r eview syStein wes talma 
bn as an espodmeiital theremaidaityfm 

bbkh was asa^ned to Mr. P. RanumndiiD, l^id 
of ^ TSepabtn^ dr ^ochd Heseamb. For two sdd- 
cmiiiibyen^ fibe eiqpnriiaQBlit 
^ Ilidm^lioeaS. It was decided that only eoiior 
atisieati bontd be invOived and that each spBriataa- 
DO^ wdnM be itdieWad indppmi^^ 


The fiigf wny Ip IMbr a a^aa of 
oi^teMfy among sbktants is to 
fospooslhn^ on thm akinffigith gukUiM, 
fn 1969^€9. The Tata insUiuta of Sdeki 
Scianeha, Bombay iauncimd an wjiparinmd 
of assoeialbig aiadonis with ponbtf/e ndfiaars 
of various academic prtvrsmmes, in^gding 
the aj^iabit mathods of iMcA/np eh:... 


MANDAKINI KHANDEKAR 
& 

ALKA GOLWALKAR 


b e hin d the .expariaient. An important change was 
notedia the ocgaabWIioa of stiidcttiB^ mnnirirtitp hSid 
immediately amlif the final cKamliiatimi. faidailp^ 
doHnig |ha eid'enmmdid two-year period, the eenhar 
i tn d e n ta naed td ueet the grdim ode each Ibr .^ 
eevga meSafimMons, and hold taelf ^aoniiidiiH;; . 


Tbiy' ifliq etobed-^h'mpffifeit^^ 
ttmka^MUmbakmam^ 
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MihmU it to the Director. They then 
^ mth the Director, the Hetd of 

ood two alumot 
*^ ^**^*'*^' These meetii^ wore heU 
.^pinipitAtloB^-wise. Now, aJ) the senior students and 
^ier^ two representatives, attend the meet- 




i ^,^ou$h ihc Institute prepares students for the 
HUl).: djegree,. they do not participate in the review 


lilQE rom-5T>LG£ 1tEVl£W 

What tei Che coww review eystem menu in actntl 
pewete? 

'' The review is a focir>stage process spanning the 
«liote ncedeoiic year and in which (he senior students 
participate. Besi^, the seven different coounon basic 
eottfsea and the Held-work too are reviewed. The 
iMidJs ci the four sieges are as follows: 

Stag e 1 : The process is started Iminediately after 
Dtmor*i Inaugural Address to the students, 
liw senior students stay back after the Address to 
reply to a questionnaire. The questions they have to 
answer relate to the basic courses they learut and the 
tM work they did at juniors. The questions seek to 
hnitg out their views on the methMs of teaching, 
Connie content and the time allotted to each basic 
coitfie, the opportunities for the students to actively 
participate in the learning process, and their probleras 
and dtW general comments. The same questions are 
tobdainiwiMedforeach of the basic courses. Theques- 
'{Soils cmiceming field work, casework and group work 
are appropriately different but are aimed at getting to 
know the students’ views about Che different aspects 
of field work hi which the students are involved fm* a 
very large part oft^ir training. Complete confidentj- 
is strictly maintained — the answersjpass through 
iu ftw hands as absolutely needed. The students, 
tBoreoyer, do not write their names anywhere on the 
qoie^piinaire. 

Frpcecsing siod analysis of students’ answers are 
i^Miie.wIthout any loss of time. Sorting of answers 
isdci^ispacaitely ftv euh.ba;Sic^,cooM..As.mDs| 
tbe'qiaesiibitt nave pr azawers' all that a 

liiG^imuiy studmiu gave which ans^ In addition, 
of ediiO^ fb^^ are listed andsucqilied 

iO lliiitilf itwii ■ I mnr r mr rt The same procedure is 
Jp^ibr field worlL 

The Re^w Systan povides ibr a mid- 
it takes puce ^ the begmiiiiig of the 


'/'to .om'theiK bcBuosh^ 

. cfflues,. -The instito^jhas coi^feiited 
rem Cmticiila Con^tatiTO e^ 

each for the seven speeik^tion coiursm. Ea^ CCD 
consists the head of the departmenti the ot^ 
teaching staff, all the senior stodc^ and mio or 
alumni for the particular ^lecialitation. The 
is the chairman and the kegiri;tar the secretaiy of all 
thecers. 

During the meetings of the CCCs, the Faci^y ai^ 
the ftodeats dtscuss mattma of mutual inteiest in an 
atsiospheie ot cordiality. Members of the Fhenttyr 
gain an ttadencanding of the students’ pro blc aiS i: 
The students, on the other hand, come to know why 
many things are done the way they are.. Qucstkma 
are asked and i^arifications given; Suggestions for 
changes in the diffenent things connected with the 
overall teaching-cum-learmng process are made at 
times and are ftilly discussed. Some decistons too are 
taken. The Registrar in his capacity as the secretary 
rtcorda the miimtes. 

Stage ni: As the second semester approaches its 
end, the senior students are once again called upmi 
to give their vie^ on the coursm. The students as¬ 
semble as though in a class and answer the question¬ 
naire which is in two parts. The part concerns dte 
specialization, course, the concurrent field wodc, the 
bi^kplacemehi, the special assigarheot paper aj^ the 
research project. The second part includes questions 
regarding, work-load, examinationSy assignmeiUs, 
rary facilities, supervision, administration and aiini- 
Ur other things. Ad^tiooaUy, the students are at li¬ 
berty to raise new questions, and to offer contmeals 
on any aspect of his learning process, or on the work¬ 
ing of the Institute. 

Once again, answers to the questions are pro¬ 
cessed and analysed as quickly as p<^ble. The task. 
of mechanically processing the data is assigned to an 
outside agency. Feedback to the Facol^, the Acade- 
mie staff and the Administrative staff -is done in the 
aarae way as mentioned earlier. The different per¬ 
sons get to know what concerns them. In addition, 
students’ views on matters of cemmon and general 
interest are sent to all the persons. 

Stage IV; This stage follows close at the heels of 
the earlier one. A second round of discussions. at^ 
the CO& takes place in the end. In the first instance, 
the senior students hold seven parallel meetings and 
discuss everything that they wish to cooceming all 
the aspects of their training at the Institute. Each 
group prepares a report and submits it to the Dlr^ 
tor. This report is ^scussed at a meetii^ ortlie CCC 
whieh-the ISiWctdrcoaveaes shortly after the studehts 
answer the questionnaire. In addition to heads 
of the departments,' tie acadmiDc staff! ;^ad thaC 
senior students, two, alumni attend the meeting it 
the invitation of the Director. The Director c^irs 
all the meetings and the Registrar fimetiw V ^ 
secretary. MtuiRua cff the meetings are tepoided aiid 
later sent to the heads oftto dqurtmenta. vDiihiis^- 
Btotts at these; jBeetings are usually free and sans 
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pt^. g i»y ^ M feqiiirtd w tte 

i$!Blilf(^ tlM avttm Are 

wmm 10 tW^Acsid^^ Oftlier cteagBe 

tn te : iBftde bar tile v tte faeedi ef tbe 

4tepAitti B ite , Ihiieeai^^yMi^lOBg pre^ 
deiils* teeieir of eoMriBe. Som CiiBe «fi|wee before it 
ttipUcted elietb all oiwr eg^ tbe i o wm e iice - 
mnt (tf the im 
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tbe i w kw iMeilk ea^tlpy |iM. «b 
p(C« their ewMiL^ tbe ^Sniaa bi 

that e ftwMBeUe jeam^bmIbir e ___ 

ej^ftiirion of epbiii^ la creeted, The tbitoeaQf^^ 

iMt two itMei eie alKhthetiio i^^ can be v8^ 

iiitaBd. At the inaie tlne^ M te^ 

mitaee does not opersie ■• s tbretl lb the 4r 

tfia acedenicstsff beome tukl^ita' 

aeate or Mewt oe tbeia erenociaMdeitte of ed^le 

SMSAi their «mll perfonoem 


te Staiieii hi ihelr leelnr Bf the «o«i«s? 

^ Ip tide SB etbanelive aod cfilkel 

ppnain] ctf the igfB^ Hietfaiid of theitiidefits' idle 
ia ft cittiot be ettOBBi^ However, H cea be Mid 
tbef od tewliok tbe aysiem operates BasboCbly and 
IbbC tfie oedit^ this oei only to the USSbot 
m to the ■todeiiia.^^ l^ they woidd be vocal Is 
ot^to be eapebted. Bot vrbat oeeditobecn^Msiz- 
oft 11 tto they see eiso joldective aod Kdipr. Tbey 
ide**8ry*h^l»g^ HVifT eaiSyv but lacx 

the ob^ to nim worUndiile ^teraetivei. Fer- 
baps M loo is odentsudsble. pBibapilb^ wait 
m. thidi;. etdm io sagpett aoliiik» to their pfobleai. 


|o ciibiieeil ibe eiiadeais to sagiBit mjor cbeages ta 
the cOalM . Noamelen* wne 


MVOUBAHJE SinMI^ 

It could be said that perhaps the situatioiiat the 
t1S$ was meat fkvoorable for coeductiilg tach aa ea- 
p e rhacBl — baiag aatonesaoas, the Institute H quite 
oaaVL Hie tteiPliae of abcial wm hi India js 
lairtyyoaQgaadlJiefeisplenty ofroom feeiti drve> 
lopenaO, It draws liberalty on other disciplines sach 
as socaoiogy, paydkologyt psychialry^etc. whidh thm^ 
irivea are stiU new in India. Field awrk h an inf- 
poitaat ingredieBt of the training and oflhrs ainple 
•cope for students to f feed hnek their experiences lo 
the Faculty. In additioii, the studenls are at tbe post* 
graduate leveL 

All this is BO doubt coadusivc to worthwhile con* 
tributioBi to curricaJa by the more perceptive among 
the stadcwti. ^n lo^ it aeea» that the best way to 
fbater a smae of objectivity is ut plnce the responsi¬ 
bility on tbepg along with guidance at suidegic 
pobi^, . ■ • #ip 

















hx! the prM/ege of being a stu~ 
deni as we// as a teacher in South Indian 
am/ American Universities, the author feels 
refevance is one of the most grossly neg- 
hecM aspects of an undergraduate eduction 
ir^ indie. 


VASANTHA RAMCHANDRA 

^HE PURPOSE of all fonnal education is to 
eaajie one to understzmd, analyse and then adapt 
Iwtier to hit environment. If this concept of edtica* 
tion is accepted, it follows that the entire curticulum 
shoiifd be geared to help the student come into con¬ 
tact with such courses that would facilitate his 
with the environmeot by virtue of his 
fbnnal training in them. Since the environment is 
coostanCly changing,, the introduction of newer 
courses alone would provide relevance to educa¬ 
tion, In ibis aspect the neglect of relevance in our 
undergraduate education U glaring. In theU.S.A. an 
undergraduate student can choose from (a wide 
nnge of courses are offered) the courses that arc 
most meaningful and relevant to his needs. As indi¬ 
vidual needs change, in keeping with the sociologi¬ 
es, political, economical and psychological environ 
meoUt newer courses are introduced to cater to those 
Yoga and health, appreciation of modern art, 
pr ob lems of urbanisation etc. Courses of this nature 
m ofibred as part of the programme of genetal 
edau^n irrespective of the major discipline in 
Wfaicli the student uitiinatety obtains his degree. 

Them arc two major theoretical approaches to 
mlidiBrstan^ng of the environiDent of man : a) 
tbi Cmpirfcal and b) the intuitive. All the major 
~ e» pet classified under the first approach while 

limei like logic, philosophy, art, religion are 
Jid tip latl**’approach. There- 
bn y - f Ni !^ ai jMlucatkiB shoidd include these two 
" us the& cmricdla. to be thorough apd 
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The jjgid and early comporfmeiitalisatioD c^atn^ 
dents aat^longing to either the Scia^ or Hummii*' 
n tiee automaticafly other ino^- 

reproach to the imderstabdiiii of man and his eon 
^pmitent. Most students hi India choose discip^ 
lines belonging to either category at the high school : 
level (14 or 15 years) or at the college level (17-18 
years). Biit, for a meaningful and intelligent iiiidCTr 
siaadiBg of the world of today the eoatest^ of thC:; 
Sciences and the Humaaities as well as their diverse 
approaches aire essential. The absence of so^ a 
sy^em is one of the starting points of lack of rele: 
vance in Indian educotiofi. Groszy, such • an' impact 
is felt in the poor understanding of inter-personal, 
behaviour an eogiaecr shows in his work situation ; 
and the utter ignorance an economist reveals in his 
understanding of the fundamentals of body chemistry. 
Such a system is sound to produce half-baked indivi¬ 
duals who have little or no appreciation, interest or 
capacity in handling situations even slightly removed 
from their limited angle of approach. 

Another aspect of relevance pertains to the 
teaching of a particular discipliae. Most undm^ra- : 
duate education is heavily slanted towards the histdri- 
cal aspects of a given subject. Here students ace only 
given a general review of the leading thinkers in a 
particular field; the circumstances leading to the ori^ 
gin of a concept as well as as elaboratios ite 
meaning. Such a historical approach could have 
been rendered meaningful by showing the relatum- 
ship of these concepts to contejoporary isues akd 
problems. But this is rarely, if ever, attempted. 

Further the tendency on the part of mort tea** 
chers to uncritically accept authorities in any fidd 
also detracts from meaning and relevance. To odd 
to this is the hasty and myopic desire to cover a 
syllabus for a course neglecting the important task: 
of understanding the content of the course. Thia 
CUB at best be considered an eaercise in surveying 
the content of a course but not understanding it; 

With the course, syllabus and teaching all sufo;<> 
ing from Jack of relevance, the examination thak: 
ensues cannot but reflect this inhment defect: Most 
examinations demand reading, memodziiig aod 
production from its students as opposed tp thQ :ii;^i^; 
of understanding, iotelligence and exteasioQ tin 
ideas obtained from a particular study to other aiiBa^::;: 
tioDS. Many a answer merely comusU of answers to 
a question which has all that a student knowa on jW 
given topic. Rarely is a question answer^ 
the relevant and eliminatiog the irrelevant, it is ^ 
hardly analytical, a concoction of the ideas|!bt fqr’^ 
ward by sevtf al persons loosely hin^t together. 

The malady of ifretevance that universUy edu¬ 
cation suffers from should be set right a ; 

louttipiroDged attack on afi the fronts: a) of coint^: 
b) syilatets, c) teaching, aiM d) ejuunbiitiidik/ 
A to^ rmhuirang eff tlw 
introdueffoin m a teanang plocess thkt is 
Is essential for intfivkiaal to Ite M 

oapjsbie to hiii'e^ ThRi; 

wmild 


‘A*. "* 'I *. 
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- aQOTof $Qcialldtbad le^ 
yoia^ te. 

'' 1^4*^Be pubjic propnty^ t!i^ an^ 
of mob^fltality and adolescexit psy- 


tmpng tlie youth h a 
to the health-politic of the 
dsgfuntlcd youths with 
m^Mhtiei* could never build a uidioa's 
or lift them to the iky. An aH-otU 
heoAdt u> canatVzeVdsytnUDStdciiagy- 
fruitflil and constructive projects. 

c^mstant and ootlective 
dhdfil nnir tn Tnlvn our problems now and here and 
\^^Pt cccgete convjctiops and healthy traditions. 

' ips AlP^^ must rise above the pettiness of 
{jPbSiipofct linJehess of mind aod regain self-confi- 
daeo and clarity: Lives of great men of the past 
M Hlipire and enthuse him« bemuse what one man 
; hiMi done, of^ Lelsuremay appear to him 

S plasunrc and treasure of great measure. However, 
to&uifgy and youth, should be absolute straopen. 

sometlung ofyoothpiy- 
^jol^y •*»d tif fi d ig the young with imagmatiofl and 
nnrtnnyaftfling. tact and sympathy. They should be 
sidkat th^ want the youth to be. As Mahatama 
Oaadlttoiice observed; **Thereis no school equal 
to I decent home and no teacher equal to h5>aest, 
viitiiotts parcius.*' In some Uaiycmitics ta the 
oountQ^ the students are being given represen- 
lalion oa various decisfon-making bodies and boai^ 
However, we have to draw aline somewhore. tak i n g 
tato cobaidenitioa the naive nature and immaturity 
c^ tbe young people. This participation should be 
in as much as it h conducive to the creation. 

Why not fhee the youth straightaway andlitien 
to thirir views? They are confronted with many 
intractabie problems. The older geocratwo should 

help the yc^h in finding solutions to these. 

Ali the syllabi in schools and collaes, the Uain- 
jOn, and ottelr courses should be weU-framed 
wdico-ofdinated. A greai 
: deriiidvee pn. tl^ elden. The future belongs to die 
' ydiiih; hot ^e present belongs to the elders. 

conflict betsreen youth and age is an old one, 
young persons are extremely sensitive and tte 
l^-iiine of experience, are often cmbodi- 
' yi i eaita -xif--- aeaae. A balanced aud happy existeo^ 
'■i’li mtpi'apy - nquiies a harmonicuis blading of both 
. aiide a^ The youth must learn the 

^ha-aiMd; and the old should as well 
uti flaioiiaince for exubenince 
• yati^ Hiey sl^d concede 

S fiwitt Wdbdhbiise)^ vAltyoung pepiflesinist 

■ deyns ^ 


THE NAQPint Umveraty con^Heted 50 ypasis of fta 
tansienct on adAysadeddedtoti^ 

brateitaOolden JUbUeeinamanner befittii^ iUki^. 
tage and traditions. The tJnivercity has decaded: W 
celebrate its Jubileeoot merely as a n^oiciiig but aluy 
as an occasion to further ^ cause of h^ber edai^ 
tion in this region in a very realistic maimer by inti^ 
ducing new courses having a bearing ontheFeibiira^ 
of this country and particularly tiiose of 
As part of Gdda Jubilee OekbratioDa a Go^deu 
Jubilee Memorial Auditorium will be constnicted Of 
which the Nasw University shoidd be prondr 
Prime Mutister, Mrs Indira Oandhr will inanguate: 
the JuIuIbb Celebration on Jauary 2. 1974. 

Literally tens of ^onsands of peofde have 
oeived their education ih this Univmity ^tat^.p0^ 
years existence and most of them ape imiv #0^^ 
in difoent walks of life and are contrxbotuig 
mite to the progress and developnient of the 
This ftatenity of the University aluubii in^ded 
PoUticisiiB, Social Workers, Adnriaastratar^, Tkt^ 
tors. Lawyers, Judges, Journalists, Arthts, Teadhe^ 
htdostrialists, Businessma, ScientistB, 
Technologists, Fhnnera and people bdaj^ngtoinaay 
other professions The Golden Jubilee of the UolvWr 
sity should naturally be an oocasw ctf jgieitt 
pride to'all of them and also toothers who axe 
directly or indirectly connected with the lAdvenlBty 
as students or techers or weH-wisbers. 

The • University^ has appealed for .dos^u^y 
Contributions are voluntary and any apipant 
come. Persons contobuting Rs 25 to Rf.,l|^ 
be enrolled as members of the Reo^prion 
and those cootribiuing Rs. lOf ofmqi^ Srifl ,^^ 
roUed as Donors. 

The Univawtyprbposes to hriiw 

WHO” of its alumnt 
teachers ^ aiey jeqwdAed 

Mardikar, Secretary/ GoldiMi^ M Qadip^&g^^ 
this erianecrion;: 





Concept of Education In €0R 


KAPIL DUTTA 

Ctfifca</6n has gained in importance 
eeerywhem in Hm woHd in ekm of 
the grmhigdemands made by seien- 
ttfieend iecbnoldgia^ age* Oemo- 
i»aUc forcee in western countries, 
ioo, haafe suhmHied piopoaais to 
refitrm the educeUonai system, free it 
pom tie okl rigid stnaiures and do 
away wdh pr^ihges far the wethto^ 
do secttont ofeodety. 


cUtei ike ricitt to pidBew a id^iMis creed Md ei 
tne ep te their lelS^ooe coQvMm. 

No tuition fees are chai^ged at univenities, eoUmi 
and vocatjonal Iraining instittitjoiis. The ohictDcm 
ofchikhvninthflGMttBotoiiMrdepettdm cm the 
income or the social pcmKion of tlie parente, fin 
institutions of higher education am open to ewty 
ctiiien who has obtained his universrtv entnace 
qualification. What is done, however, is that the 
conntry's socral strecture is doty taken into aoeomit 
in the admission of students 

Young people are encourued to deielop snph 
qualities as a sense of respojuimljty for their own 
person and for others, readiness to help. Honesty, 
modesty, perseverance. discipUne, respect for the 
working people and their accomplishnents. 

PRE-SCItfNXL ITOJCAT10N 


^HE Oennaa Democratic Repoblic has succes^ully 
^ impleamiited an educational conci^ which 
guaranteo equal opportunities to alt citizens and 
provides them with a profound and modem educa¬ 
tion on the hosM of an integrated educaiional 
agntem. 


The network of pre-ichool fiicllities, and of creches 
in particular, (for children from 1 to 3 years) is being 
expanded from year to year. Sevemy-three per cent 
of all the childreD between 3 and 6 age—group attend 
one of the 11,359 kmdergaruns or wc^y homa. 
Moreover, there are 1.3S5 seasonal kindmyartess in 
the countryside which are open at harvest time. 
Kindergarten anendacce is vchmury and left to the 
diicrelioa of the pareou. 


There are no dead ends in the educational syewm 
U She CQ3R and no ignite options. Every citizen 
may atsain the next higher sta^ of education up to 
the h^est educational institutimii. 

There areunifona ciirTtcubi, textbooks and teach¬ 
ing aids for all general schools and uniform program- 
jnen for cc^ges and technical schools as well as for 
vocmional training. They are elaborated at a central 
levdt and officially authorized. So all children — 
wtohsv stiqy live in cmaH viPagtt or in Urge cities— 
aie gnM an t iD c d educatioaal fociUtics. 

l*f l-f-S SUSJICM MS GDR 

Oeneral ten^ar schooling is con^ulsory in the 
<IDR. In accordance with the general dmnocratic 
fomdatiojis ^tbe state the right to codetermicution 
IB foe ediKadoiial system of parents, organisatioss 
of foe wofoing pco^ and yoioh it guaranteed by 
Urn, GDR citizau are active in pareot-teneber 
amocialkiia, paccaU' active groupa in school clasaea, 
hipopsiBr ii|MfofWatgve bodies^ potytcfoakal com- 
aiimn.tdvmfficco«wicilsand technical cornmUdoBs 
om! sharr nnpangihiliiy in thr nnhitifm nf rduntirmal 
p edM e Btf . 

Tbm are no dencaninational schools. ReligtoBs 
oomnnittes, however, organize religioos inslmction 
' OB thefr own. The constitution guarantees every 



The most ijiq>onant educational methods are 
plays and games. In the kindergaticn children learn 
to act independently within a group. Children not 
attending a kindergaiien are prepared for learning 
and living at school in special classes whkh th^ 
spend learning and playing a year before they start 
school. Attendance is vohHitary. 

TCN-YEAR GENERAL imYTECHNlCAL 
SCHOOLS 

ft forma the nucleus of the educatioital systemand 
the baaia fW all foona of future traiaingr for mstance, 
vocaUooaJ training, teeJmical aehool anendance aad 
onivenfty atndy. (Fof anivmity and college studies 
12-year achooUng is nceeisary). 

Sejentific methoda and doeeUMu with life are fou 
baiic ^ineiple imder^yinf edncational work ai all 
mhoola. The Ifi-year school it mbdtviM into three 

Lnwm level (forms 1 to 3): The children are imt- 
ructed in reading, writing and matheoiatka and mfo 
foil iseightt into jwncaaici in ngtBre and aoc^. 

In the third form foe boys aad gfali team tnswim. 

Mat em edb dt level ffotm 4 to 6)1 Rfotefor^Hhlfoiy 
and Geography am iafoodneed ato Iff 
tion is given by tee^wri quamH in a 
Md. 
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Iti^rucMoA in fbilii 5 (innbiUren nbt getting thicir move is iiot highin thnil 

• cent. 


kvi^ (fottas 7 to JO); In tJie upper level 

devdoiM. 

: instmciion begins iii fonn 7. It is 

iii t|ie folIoWiflg way: introduction into 
fVodiict^^^ work and engineer- 

;ite ''dett^ng,' The pupils become acquainted with 
tliie work And atmosphere in industrial enterprises 
kid fifiits and cfDpIdy their theoretical knowledge in 
jpi^tce. Polytechnical instruction is no vocational 
tirnifijiig» but part of a modern socialist general educa¬ 
tion. JRrom iWffl 7 onwards, a second foreign langu- 
npe is taught as an elective (mosify English or French). 

TMb inaie fiM lewrcw mImI 
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Durinf ihe len-year scliool aucodance J i.S.5 hours per w«clt 
are avrilable for toeial and laiiausfe instruction; 100 for maitic- 
maiics and natuni icienoei; 31.5 for polytechnicai subjects; 
23 for apdn; 21 for msuuctkm in the fine aris and mude. 

Schools in the GDR provide the children with a 
good general education due to the great attention de¬ 
voted to subjects such as mathematics, the natural 
sciences and ^ylecbnics. 

At present almost 90 per cent of all pupils conti¬ 
nue school attendance in the ninth and tenth forms 
. after hayiiig comideted the eighth class. The intro- 
doietiOD of the tea-year general polytechnical school 
liiktbe of the ODR will be largely completed 
by 1975- ^ 

pmerience gathered in the GDR shows that it is 
I»ssjw, contrary to ^tain propaganda denying the 
pOHihilfty df secondary schooling for all children, to 
:;impli^ io youth as a whole ten to twelve years of 
sAfed^ogi The atgimieat that pupils are overtaxed 
ly ^ educational programme does not 

nmV This argument is clearly refuted by the 

itiiitflpnmrifif of tte ODR's educational system and 

of b^ boys and girls: 55 per 
dM leaving idtool after the tenth form 

The percenUge of 


%t>CA'nQNAL TRAINING 

Ten-year schooling is followed by vocationaltrafB- 
ing. It lasts 2 years on an average and is based cm 
uniform standards worked out by the State Secretariat 
of Vocational Training together with expert com¬ 
missions. 

The practical part of vocational training is carri-. 
ed tlvou^ in socialist enterprises and theoretical 
training In 752 vocational-schools attached to big 
socialist entAprises as well as rn 318 municipal voca¬ 
tional schools. 

Almost 99 per cent of-all school-leavers lake up 
vocational training with the aim of passing the 
skilled workers' examinatioD. Eighty per cent of all 
school leavers in 1973 completed the tenth form. 

For pupils leaving school after the eighth form 
vocational training lasts three years There are 140 
occupations for them to choose from. 

In addition to further qualification in the enter¬ 
prise (enterprise academy), at evening classes or the 
village academy e\ ery ^lled worker can attend a 
technical school and, after completion of the techni¬ 
cal school study at an institute of higher learning. 

The pay apprentices get depends on the year of 
apprentice^p and the branch of the economy. It 
amounU to between SO and 165 marks a month. 
The new Youth Bill of the GDR provides for a gra¬ 
dual increase in apprentices* pay and an annual holi¬ 
day leave of 24 work days. 

UNIVERSrn' £NTR.\NXE 

The main road to university entrance qualifica¬ 
tion is via one of the 291 extended secondary schools 
in the GDR. After completion of the tenth fohn 
which they attend w'ith all the other pupils part of the 
young people continue schooling in the eleventh and 
tw'elllh forms. 

The best pupils are admitted with due considera¬ 
tion being given to the social structure of the popula¬ 
tion. Over 50 per cent of alL school students are chil¬ 
dren from workers* and farmers* families. 

University entrance qualification can moreover 
be acquired in the three-year vocational training with 
Abitur. At the end of this course which is carried 
through in q>ecja] training institutions the pupils 
have acquired both their skilled workers* certificate 
and their university entrance qualification. This 
option is becoming increasingly popular in the GDR. 

University entrance level can also be reached 
througji evening classes where Abitnr examinations 
can be taken in evening or combined evening and day 
courses. In addition they may prepare for technic^ 
school studies at evening classes. Successful comple¬ 
tion of a technical school eimbles them to continue 
their studies at a college or university. 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

Enrolment at a university takes ptece on the basis 
of utiiform stipulations. Due constderBti<m rs given 

uiiiMnsirt Mws, DBCs&ora 1973 ^ f 




















Higher EdtMcatiim 

Resarvations for Scheduled Castes 

G. PARTHASARATHY 

existing a dmissi on nUes to educa- other communities. Ti^e is very lack of knowledge 
tMal tosthntioiis 14 per cent seats are reserved for among the general public about the extent to whidi 
^ ■ h whMe dCaeteaaiid 4peroeatfor Scheduled l^ibes the Scheduled Chste are in a position to take 
c a ndid a te s. Tbit has created a general impression advantage of these opportunities 
atfong oners that Scheduled Castes oiu getting 

ftvoiued treatment at (he expense of students The 4dth Annua) Report of Andhra University 


Admlndon In Pre v ioBs Class 1971-72 


]. Colleges of Arts, Cdmoieice and Law 

2. GoiMege of Science and Technology 

3. A.y.P.0. Centre, Guntur 

4. College of biginecring 
Overall m 1,2 A 3 


Total 

students 

S.C 

students 

•/.sc. 

in total 

S.T. 

stu^nts 

in Total 

595 

45 

7.5 

2 

Negligible 

443 

)1 

2.4 

1 

Negligible 

294 

12 

4.1 

Nil 

Nil 

314 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

1332 

68 

S.1 

3 

Negligible 


P.G. centre 1971-72 (Pxoiaas) DiscipUae-wBc 



* Tdugu ^ 6.5 * S 7.4 

1 . Hindi including Diploma 47 

>. History A Archaeology 46 

L Sociology and Social Work 53 

I. Mathemalics 57 4.3 I 1.5 

>. Ecmomic including Applied Economics 102 B.O ^ 29.4 

Cosunerce including M.B.A. I2I 9.1 10 14.7 

L Psychology § ^ . 

>. Pewes and PubKc Administaiion 78 6.0 14 20.6 

I. English 75 

. Fhiloeo|d)y 50 

• Eair 

r. Diploma in Library Science 26 2.0 3 4.4 

L Dipioina in Co-operation A Rural Studies _8___ 

Total Arts, Commerce and Law %\9 _— 53-- 

L Physln alt,br»iches HO 12.8 1 1.5 

i, aU branches ^ ® 

^ Applied Mathematics 55 

LStadatin ^ 

['■SST’ « 3.8 I • 1.5 

I'lXy 

L MHemtilogy A Oceaiw^phy *2 

Total 513 

Grand Total 1332 iOO.O 68 100.0 

Ntwa; ftenenlaBcs ate not computed fix the subjects against which S.C. atwtents are not reported. 

'^f melT 4^*^* JAW A* Pipw~fliir~r Co^ptfatio** and . 4 ppl^Eamomiaat Aiottra Vaireniiy, 
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show the stiMjeot streogtb ^ vMdous dtirMinw 
both for ite UoiVKsnlty CoUtogeft a« weB u Ihe 
affiliated CoO^es for the >'ear 1971-72-^aDaly8if 
the data ^ to clev sevml nuiDoiioepiions 
rdatii^ to tibe eted of b e nefit ! iseeiweil the 
acheduled castea. Table No. 1 |[ea the pnivhws 
page) shows the to^ adaissioitt in the previous 
cto for an students and Scheduled Chste students 
coBege-wise. 

As per die statists of the Annual Report, the 
Schedided Cate pr op o rti cas fall much short of the 
quota reserved for them. They are nowhere near the 
figure statutorily reserved for them. Position c( the 
Scheduled Ttffie is fkr worse. The apprehenaiofts 
that the btatutoiy reservations are beoefittlng Sdiedu> 
led Castes at the expense of others have no factual 
basis. 

Since reservations are not in the overall jobs, but 
department-wise and since diflerent depaitmeots have 
d^erent qualificationa for eligibility for jobs, coiKcnt- 
ration of Scheduled Caste students in any one disci¬ 
pline will put them iu a disadvantageous position in 
deriving the benrilts ft'om reservation. For this reason 
we exandne the distribution of Scheduled Caste 
discipb'ne-wise for the items for which S.C. figures are 
availa^. (See Table No. 11 on previous page). 

Scheduled caste enrolment is concentrated in a 
few discifdioes like econmnics and politics. The 
diSerences in the percentage of enrotmeni between ail 
students and S.C. students discipline-wise is striking. 
Scheduled Castes should be advised to ami tbem- 
sehev in such of those discipUnes in which the)' arc 
not at all represented so that they can take the best 
advantage of the reservations available to them. 

rrofitalomi Collogaa 

Figures for Engineering Colleges located in Uoi- 
verii^ area are not avalable. For other predes- 
siOBaf colleges the picture is as follows: 


In pgoftationri eoBogm the mpwa^nrailmt of 
Sdaddad Caatea li hittar, ttougbotfa hm tM 
repreaairtadon fbUt nr dtori itimNy 

Facts are preaented for 49 afffiiated colla^aBd22 
ctffiegea of oriaotal teaming. But in quite a fisw 
caaea flgwei rctethig to Sriiedukd Castes are not pro* 
aeaded. It is not clear whether the data are not 
availabte cr there Is no enrohnent of Schednted 
Castes. In view of this vagueueas we pteM oitt ool¬ 
ites in which some S.C. figures are r^oited. We 
choose to adopt this procedure because rioce In one 
coUege, naniely D.N.R. CoUege, Bhhnavaram which 
h gramUy known to have considerable strength of 
Sdbeduted Caste students no Sc h eduled Caste enrol¬ 
ment b reported. (See Table No. Ill below). 

Even at the affiliated college level the premnl en- 
rohnent of Scheduled Castes fhib below the reserva¬ 
tion. Even here the petcentage of enroliacnt ofSebe- 
duied Castes is much ten in Sctence than in Arts or 
Commerce, and there b need for shift to Science 
and Commerce if Scheduled Caste students are to take 
latest advantage of reservations 

Orlgntal Leamteif 

For the sake of completeness of the analysis wc 
wLU coRskler the oriental colteges. Twenty two 
colleges have been listed under the faculties of 
oriental teaming The figures are: 



Bhasha 

Vidyap- 


Praveena 

ravecna 

Total studenis 

1231 

I4J 

Total S.Cs. 

12 

Nil 

S.C. as percentage 

Negligible 

Nil 



Total 

S.Cs. 

Percen¬ 

tage 

Teachers Training 

Colleges 

1037 

31 

2.9 

Medical Colleges (in all 
dassesl 

3296 

224 

6.8 

Ayurvedic College^ 

50 

Nil 

Nil 

CoUm of Engineering, 
Kalina^ 

791 

32 

6.6 


The widely held notion among the general public 
that icaervaijons beoefitted Scheduled Castes at the ex¬ 
pense of boys aod girb from other comraumtics needs 
to be corrected. Sdieduled Ca«tes are yet in no posi¬ 
tion to take advantage of the reservations proviM 
for them in higher educatfonal jiuttotioiis. Not 
only that. The dbtribatkni of their enrolmeni b ill- 
baianced bodi at the graduate and postgraduate level, 
very much wrighsd in favour of a fern dnciplines, very 
little in Scieoces. It b time that oiganiaatifms inte¬ 
rested in the welfare of Sdieduled Castes paid naan 
atteotioD to these aspects of their education. 

m 


Number of Colics 

Colteges llcpoitiug enrolment of Scheduled Castes 
Total etraugtli jn rqiorttiigColiegei 
Total m icpq^g Colleges 
%S.C.toTDld 


Total 

Alts 

Sctence 

COmmame 

49 

# • 

♦ 4 

» « 

36 

4 a 

4 » 

« V 

19188 

4146 

6938 

fiOIM 

1133 

404 

294 

435 

5.9%, 

9,7% 

^‘2% 

5*4% 


A 
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Plea for greater 
dece n tralisation 


OR. SATISH CHANDRA, Vice- 
OiiiriMD, Universily Grants 
Cpmiainioii, delivering the Con- 
vocmtion Address of the Uoiver- 
tityof Poona recently said titt 
nnivtiiitles of today have to set 
aside the oht struggle between the 
town and the gown, and try to 
integrate themselves with the 
aduw of society in order to cater 
Co Che needs a^ aspirations of 
the entire adult population, not 
jMTnly the tceos^e or near leen- 
age students. 

He pointed out chat the pre¬ 
sent examination system, the afh- 
Italing universities where colleges 
have no academic freedom, and 
the over-centralization of auth¬ 
ority are some of the negative 
features ofthis legacy. We have 
sojne achicvemenis to our credit, 
he added, but we have created 
stHiie new problems. The build¬ 
ing of an infraslriicUire for re¬ 
search, ond the improvement of 
the salary scales of teachers are 
two of the achievements. Syllabi, 
particularly in the field of science 
education have also been over¬ 
hauled, though, not radically en¬ 
ough. The gTMl problem has 
been the proliferation of sub- 
standard, non-viable institutions, 
which drug down the general 
standard Bui lead to the fritter¬ 
ing away of acarce resources. 

Sociologists, social philoso¬ 
phers and educationists have un- 
defbdeenmany studies of deep 
oiiM affsedng education and 
pooih all over the world. The 
modem naiveniUes have to play 
a nuMh larger role in the society 
than befbie. He pleaded fw 
gpeater decentralization at Bf/, 


levels, with mutual autonomy to 
the two wings as a first step to¬ 
wards greater interaction. 

Spealcing on the autonomy of 
colle^, he said the U.G.C. has 
accepted the concept of autono¬ 
mous colleges as a necessary mea¬ 
sure to improve the standards of 
university edt^ation. The res¬ 
ponse from the univcfsities have 
not been encouraging. About 20 
colleges will be identified as auto- 
nomous colleges with the help of 
U O.C. and surt functioning in 
the academic year 1974-75. 

Dwelling on the examination 
reforms. Dr. Chandra pointed 
out that this was a matter which 
vitally affects the future of stu¬ 
dents. Although the shortcom¬ 
ings of the present examination 
system are known to everyone 
and have been discussed in detail 
in more than one report, Uttle 
has so far been done to effect 
meaningful changes in the system. 
The IT G.C has selected twelve 
universities for experimeniing 
with examination reform. Poona 
University is one of these twelve. 

ARlinCIAL HEART 
LABORATORY IN MOSCOW 

AN ARTIFICIAL heart and auxi¬ 
liary blood circulation laboratory 
has been set up in Moscow at 
the Moscow Institute of Clinical 
and Experimental Surgery. 

This laboratory which is head¬ 
ed ^fessor Valery Shuma- 
'4lov, repiescats in fact a minia- 
research complex which has 
* Ill the necessary facilities for 


medico-biological and engtneenag 
and physical investigations and a 
staff of about 30 speciaKsts. En¬ 
gineers and doctors are work^ 
here in unison. The medicos in¬ 
clude surgeons of different specia¬ 
lities, aoaeathesiologiBls, physiolo¬ 
gists, haematologists, btopl^-. 
sicists, pathophysiologists, etc 
while the en^neering s^ consi¬ 
sts of mechanics, chenrists, elec¬ 
tronic enjgineers, specialists in 
matheoutically modeling, hydro¬ 
dynamics and automatic control. 

An artificial heart is to be 
built in two stages. At the first 
stage. Professor Shumafcov said 
we shall work on a design of. a 
heart with an exterior source pf 
power supply. This means that 
only the pump will be placed 
side the. body while all the ex¬ 
terior gadgets—^the drive and sou- 


Hindi through 
correMpondence 

About 6,000 students, in¬ 
cluding 250 foreigners 
hrom abroad, areal present 
learning Hindi through 
the Correspondence Cou¬ 
rse of the Central Hindi 
Directorate under the 
Ministry of Education and 
Social Welfare. The stu¬ 
dents are also provided 
the facility of Personal 
Contact Programmes at 
important centres every 
year to supplement their 
study. 

Three special courses (Pra- 
bodh, Praveen and Pragya) 
are also conducted thr¬ 
ough correspondence for 
eligible ofi^ials of Cen¬ 
tral Governmeot, Sta¬ 
tutory bodies, Public Un¬ 
dertakings and the teach¬ 
ers of Kendriya Vidya- 
layas. The next session 
of these special courses 
will commence on Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1974 Admission 
to these courses has al¬ 
ready begun. 


roe of power supply—will be left 
outside and connected with the 
pim^) with the help of Uibm. The 
aecou stage will be a more chaL 
lenging one. During this stage 
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lOSO Ciiii» oaiimw «otifc« (rIoliO and coatcol Miisota (MU 


hey MB fo i fully grafted 
MBurt MUigA MionMiious Mace 

»r power jcrhaiM u uto- 

■ie ate. Scuctepe are alreody 
ie^Ukeu in Uin foppect 


A d^ with ua artificial heart, 
oade at the hiKXiKCofy, can live 

aevemi 4eyA 

Profoaor ShniM^ said Ihtt 
thejirobInnoC dcvelo|iiiof aa arti- 
ficial heart it aa excrcmely coni' 
Diet and aiany-aided one. 


ORN VNtVERSnY 
miXING nFIH VLAN 

PROPOSALS FOR the ertablwh- 
neatofaCcatnl Uahttciity each 
at PoodichetTy and HydenM 
and of aa Opeo Uaiverrity daring 
the Fifth Five-Year Aan era 
under oonwderatiaii of tie 
Govcrnnieat, the Miruiter of 
Edacatiofi, Soda! Wdftie and 
Ctticwe, Prof. $. Nimil Hnan, 
inforiiKd the Lok Sabha recently. 




fiachera for Edacatitn Takaovar 


Tiie ALUINDIA Federation of 
Untyenr^ and CoHege Ihacheri 

hat demanded 
niididnelBtidiah of the entire edu- 
Oati^ tystem and cooipk^c 
efindhatieik ef **jprivate nianage' 
land fo cdeatMflC 


: . Mr. Anaiya Oat GefihK, the 
$jaeri!M|ry Of ttle IMaatioii thid 

leai^bEnulv.w diKanfodbe* 
-peved; the':foay for 
ftriRnr i^*cfoia.; alieaMion^ adidng 
Hahfoai^ 

0m. idm tif 0m 

Rphptitio 

:itiid;:5|lidhroadM'v^W-. foOtiinilian - 

aiid^rthe:'^ 


modern mhooh and ooileges. 
The Federation haa held that 
edncattonal syatema ahonld 
he nationafiaed with the provito 
that the autonomy, of prop 0 ly 
conitittited academic hernias dad 
academic mafter^ thoidd be oo^ 
held. 

11k Federation hat demanded 
adlriiding ^ the Comtitutimi to 
fiiriKiate narionaihatiDa of edhr 
catidn, sperialty in mpect of the 
proyisioaifnhitiiig to the minodO' 
OMunttaltieh R also n^eitiDd that 
reported jndiKrithi M^ aBDcatinii 
W adiicatiofl la tifo Fifth Fiye- 
Yea fflih.ftwni Ri. ^;2d0 -.' di oras- 
io Re. shoahl he 


IHR P&PAR:Fli|fihrT of Botany; 
: Kacda ^ftmndniii 

waa ertiMjihed fo l9|h tiEhlfRlh- 
kmbr Ai . tMn 

fomor of Botany in the UeMf* 
■iUf CoOege. Trivandraim, aa paft^ 
ttePt pfese e r . Henan iMpow^ 
«d ftiBdtmc FtafoBMr of Oeneifee 
and Ptui Bfia^g and Head M 
tim Oepaitment u Maach 1962 
Mmn it moved into a aamt-ipem 
maaant hbBBng in the M 
UnWefiily Canmtte- 

1t vAa tidftnd to new locaifon 
at Kariavatlem ta May IMS 
where added focililies by way of 
an experimeflt etation and botanic 
garden and a targe green house 
have been ptovidad. Reoentiy a 
JODO eniie gamma ehine uiiit has 
also been intialled ia the campus 
to facUtUte arOrk on induced 
omtatiofts hi plants. 

Now it is one of the major 
departments of the Kerala Uni* 
venhy. A taffs collectidn of 
pfonta of bolMiic importanee, 
e^ecfaJly reros (15D aperies) and 
cN^ds (tfi5 spenea)in the green 
hoosea is maintained. Cerniidaein 
of many plants of economic im* 
partnace like paddy, cassava, 
puhea, plantain, vegriables, oil 
seeds etc. collated under the 
a^is of various schemes spon* 
SOM by outride agenefoa is also 
being maintained In the dqmrt- 
meitt. 


The Department sperialMi in 
i^tdlogy, plant genatfos end pfont 
bfwedukf hiid has : alitisdy^mMii- 
hahed fONtlatioh for 
theae Beat. SiiM IPM over 100 
m^gtaM papein have vbeeo^^ M 
fished^ One a of these rimW 
.^*Stiiiriei 




Oh 
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iervaii^o:oft' 
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their Fh. D. 

I; thbe have 
yew. 

^ .enq^hasift on the 
on cytology of 
pC^UCipil^^tet^ fystoospemis and 
of fUigiospenoB like 
Ogd^ cucurbits, tuber 

ioMiuv oocohati, compositae, 
<fiiee»» ale, WM on pollen 
liihyilaliafif cpoakanacuis and in. 
daoad Qnrtttioita» action of growth 
cegOlgton. on weed control etc. 
ire also ^ progress. 

s The P ep a r inMn t has conduce 
itd SuflUBier Institutes for college 
teachen sponsored by the UGC 
faidnrtfBg AU India Institutes in 
OoieticifroD 1964 onwards and 
akd Sammer Schools sponsored 
the NCERT. 

The lat^ facility added to 
this Department is a gamma shine 
unit (1000 Curie Cobalt-60.) This 
anit has been design^ primarily 
for botanical and agricultural re¬ 
search. The sis of the radiation 
source that is accommodated is 
27 nnn in diameter and 80 mm in 
length. In the normal source 
stored position, the source is 
centrally located in a lead shield 
for maximum radiation safety. A 
circobir djsmanteable table is 
mounted on top of th^ute rcover 
of tte lead shielcL This table 
1.8 m in diameter is used for 
keeping ^lecimerts which require 
incense tadiacion dose rates. The 
entire gamma shine unit is located 
in an irradiation chamber of size 
30* X 15'. The walls and roof of 
the ndiation chambers are 31' 
thick and of solid concrete. A 
tower looated in the room holds 
the 1000 curie source of radio¬ 
active Cobalt-^ which emits 
niinia nys.. Endfe room may 
: be ttaed for irradiation depending 
cm the material to be irradiated 
ji^ 'lbe dace rate denied. This 
Imft hiM hgta designed andf^- 
iattod % the bobpe Division, 
MltCmidg^ 

Departmeot it cmrteitjy 
yin work of induced 

_ on a vaiieiyof crop 

fi^dy, tapioca 



otiter teiber vegev 

tmdei like ’Ixrblj^ anid^ 

chiHlee, oil se^f^ke sunfiowsr 
and sesamum Md a tew oraa- 
meatei plants. In paddy alone 
it has hm possible to isolate a 
very large number of ouitants in 
respect of yield, tillering, grain 
characters, earliness, etc. from 
Moog one lakh second genei^ 
tion plants raised from gamma’ 
irradiated seeds. Some of tittse 
mutants like a high yielding red 
gssaned Vipt fsMU VVft 

most popular rice variety jaya 
appear very promising. 

U. N. VARSITY 
FOR TOKYO 

THE U. V. Financial Committee 
has approved the draft charter of 
the proposed U. N. University 


andjsbo i^ locadi^a of thi hnf 

T-- 




The. Opneral Assembly H ^- 
pectedto e^orse the 
reconmieiidacion. 

The proposal for a U. N> Uai-: 
vefsity was mooted by U. TH^:' 
when he was Secretaty^^Geoe^ 
The proposal was procemed - gitlih 
sequently by a conunitee of tc^ 
educationists from the world. 

FwQCtionin^ aa the, 
committee, the same body eyolv^ 
ed a draft charter for the univim'-r 
sity. India was associated ' With 
the proposal from Che eafliest 
stage and Mr. G. PaTthuainihy,' 
Vice-Chancellor of the Jawahartal 
Nehru UfitversiCy, New D 8 lb 4 
was member of both the commit^ 
teeji. 


The combined Universities Hockey Team which parth 
cipeted In ihe Nehru Tournament (1973-74) at Shivaji 
Stadium, New Delhi with the offlclale of tha I U. B. 

Left ta Right {aftting nn ground): Ashok Oewan (Delhi), AJalb 
Singh (Kurukshetra), K. 6. Appalah (Mysore), Karamjlt 
Singh Brar (Funlabi), Jaswlnder Pal Singh (Pun)abi)> 

SHIhg (Chairs) Shrl S. N. Gupta (Sports Officer, lUB), 
Shri B. $. Khosla (Manager), Jesjlt Singh RandhawA 
(PAU) Captain, Shri Anjni Kumar (S^retary, lUB), 
Iqbal All Baig (AMU). Shri G. S. Sivia (Asstt. Secy (S), 
lUB), Anthony Cruze (Poona^, 

5fand/ng: Sukhvinder Singh (Delhi,) Gokul Raj (UAS, 
Bangalore). Kuldip Singh (Guru Nsnak). Harlsb Kumar 
(Guru Nenek), Arghad Khan (AMU), Kamall Singh (Guru 
Nanak), M. K. Kaushik (Delhi)* 











m FAKHtUljd>m AU 

MED» ^ ^tei- 

ctiftiEire> ivbUe: addm^^the op- 
vetniiii Sodiy of IM Com^ 

cU<^ AgriiHitoinil imnrph.aa- 
notiiieed that jQcv^iaaeait of 
liidia J)» <kcidM 
ICAR . oa tiio b«^ of the 
dtaa^es ificottly nittk in the 
CoOB^ of Scieittifie tad lodui^ 
j^ReaeMCli (CSIRX »ch 

iDOdifioUoiis irom the CSIR pat- 
ttni aiinay be deemed nsoeiaary. 
Thii iiould confer 190 a the ICAR 
greater autonoffly and flcxitkility 
in operational and management 


The Coveroneal of India 
have dechied to eSUbltsh a sepa¬ 
rate Department of ^rtctiltaral 
Research A Edocatton (DARE) 
with immethate effect in the Mi- 
nfetryof Agrictiffure. This new 
Oepaftment would provide the 
ICAR with necessary linkages 
with the Central and State Go* 
vcnmient agencies and in inter- 
natjOimt adl^dtoration in agncni- 
research and educatioa. 

Mr< Ah aho announced the 
Goverdment decision to set-up 
a Special Agricoltural Scientists 
Recruitment Board by the ICAR, 
wi0i an eminent agricuHnral 
setentist as Its whole-time Chair¬ 
man. piainiun, will be 
DOfninslied by the CabhieL The 
Board yUl functioh as an inde- 
peiidl^ ICM nemitaiem agency 
t^ ffmiig up posts in the satary 
segfeofRa. 700-1250 and above 
ate cttrreaUy lying vacant 
reseaith Insti* 
tiafes ^ the would lie au- 
djeii#ed to inahe reenuUnimt for 
Rs. 400--^50, aopoeding 







in -lAe r tfeht of the 
idite tj&O ICAR 
CooMiiifee.'i^V'.selee-. 

iby^. thb 

... \ReefuiRnent 


posts lying vacaal Id the beiul- 
: quarlms thraugh' tiaittfera 
or deputations tor the Depaft- 
ifieatu Selectioa Committee to bO 
constidited in eon^dtatkn widi 

the D e pa rtm e n t of P etioiBiiel 

The Go vern m e nt has also 
decided that the pay scales of 
agricultural scientists should be 
at jar udth the sefeothts 
in other OOverniDeBt and asioiio- 
mons iiBtitittioftt. The pay 
sealei of the agrienltnral seinitiw> 
(S should be revised on the basis 
of G overfuneat deeiaioa ou the 
recommendations oftheFayCom- 
misioB and which it adopted by 
itt ocher scieot ffb agene^ ft 
has not accepte d scales of pay 
recommended by the ICAR En¬ 
quiry Committee for the agricul¬ 
tural scienlists. 

In Older to enable the Insti¬ 
tutes to cany out the research 
and educatiooal programmes 
wHh the desired spe^ and effi¬ 
ciency, the Oovernment hasde- 
ddedthat greater administrative 
and fioancm p o wers aloog the 
lines which the CSIR has formu¬ 
lated should begiven 10 the ICAR 
Jastitutes. This would mean that 
once a programme had been ap¬ 
proved and necessary funds allo¬ 
cated by the Governhig Body, the 
Institute would have the neces¬ 
sary authority to execute the 
programmes with as little refe* 
reoce to the iCAR headquarters 
as possible. 



2 Dr Duvendia 
ba^App^oM Vfea^Shsih 
cefior of OofaRhpqr^ 

3 Dr RaiKlfoblud M. 1^^ 

has been appoiiftedDsmetor 
of Auand of the 

Gii}aiut Agrimuturtf 
vetiily Rom Noeefeber 1$. 
1973, 

4. Or. A. S, Atwal, Degn of 
the epBege c$ Agrleidtnre, 
Puiiiab Agrietiltttrsi Uid- 
versHy has been appoiiited 
Officer on %M|da| Duty ^ 
the Oownmnit of Janum 
and Kashmir for setting up 
Sadiq Memorial Agnral- 
tural IJnlveraiiyiatbeState. 


GRADING SY51RM IN 
SAURASHTRA VARSTTV 

THE FACULTY of Rural Studies 
nuts three courses via; Education, 
Agricttltnre, and Social recons¬ 
truction, more or less on the inler- 
disciplinary pattern. Tlus fecuHy 
has evohr^ its own petterhof 
evaliiatk>n~every teachm o'a- 
luatei his students' pefformance. 
Ihe total ev^ualion is based on 
various written examinations, self- 
itudy, survey reports; participa¬ 
tion in co-curricular activities, 
practical work, social work, field 
woHr etc. The students* per- 
formsace is assessed comprelseii- 
sively and it is based on 11 grades 
as below ; 
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f WAW, DiTcctor- 

,.<tf (1^ M of 

ltc$0ircn aiinounced 
ijpon^^ tiiUw 63 research pro- 

apiMied 
M'- reprbdoctive biology 
^ ; university faculties 

' * be cqpened sood. He was 
,|a^g & five-day Interna- 
$ymposiin on **Advances 
ia Ouns^tiy, Biology and Immu- 
fU]i<^ of Gonadotropins*' at the 
^tfidian laalitule of Science at 

said that the ICMR had 
jpteiuided tU activities m the area 
of .hiupan reproduction during 
the last few years. A full-fledged 
inslltute for research in reproduc- 
tidii had been established at 
Bdattbay providing multi-disci¬ 
plinary approach facilities for 
research. The Council's elTorts 
covered studies in sterility, ferti- 
Kiy control and the health aspects 
of pO|Milatioo dynamics. 

ih It) expanofea* piogramme: 

the Council would continue to 
sOnnilaic laboratory, clinical and 
cpidenuological research on 
variona parameters of reproduc¬ 
tion for new developments. 

DIRECTORATE FOR 
NUCLEAR Sn DIES 

THE PUNJABI University Syndi¬ 
cate has decided to set up a 
Dlnctorale for Advance study of 
nuclear sciences and has appoinr- 
id Dr. B. S. Sood, Head of the 
DcgMitmm of Physics as its 
tfcNiofary Director, A sum of 
Rf. 25,000 has hem provided by 
the University in its current bud- 
|iet for sUrting the studies. 

The Syndicaie has also ap^ 
<noyed appointment of a Prof- 
^ft^ of Tamii for the Department 
of at the Uni- 

- oogimtional health 

COURSES. 

m^ERBITY of Madras has 
v|iriRtind hRumbjBf postgraduate 
iitmed^ and 

to some 


ofdeait 

pcktionefl heafUi hod 

t%isw^disctQsed.byDr.N.D. 
Sundhrav^ivelu, Viee^ChaoceDor 
of the Aniveraity, whiteVioangurat- 
iQg Dr. ^dago^a's Endowment 
lectures held recently under the 
auspicci of the Madras branch of 
the Indian Association td* Oomqttp 
tional Health. 

DEPARTMENT OF 
LH^ SCIENOSS 

THE BOMBAY University Se¬ 
nate has recommended to the 
Syndicate to review its decision 
to establish an integrated Depart¬ 
ment of Life Sciences in place of 
ttie present separate departments 
of Botany and Zoology. The 
proposal for (he setting up of the 
composite Life Sciences Depart- 
rnent was suggested by the 
University Grants Commission 
and has been approved by the 
University's Academic Council 
and the Syndicate. 

The Senate aj^oved the pro- 
,nosa* .far .in.stltiiticy’ .the 
of Master of Labour Welfare and 
Industrial Relations and a degree 
of Bachelor of Fine Arts (Dra¬ 
matics) and Diploma in Clinical 
Pharmacology. 

management iNsirruTE 
FOR TAMIL NADU 

A WORKING GROUP on com¬ 
merce and management education 
in a report to Tamil Nadu Plan¬ 
ning Commission's task force on 
education, science and technology 
has suggested a blue print for an 
institute of Management in Tamil 
Nadu. The group has suggested 
that a regional institute for the 
State was" necessary for effective 
contribution lo the process of 
influencing economic develop- 
, ment of the region. With its 
location in Tamil Nadu, it would 
be viable in the context of steady 
increase in the number of appli¬ 
cants for these management 
courses. It has been noticed 
that during the last three years 
40 per cent of the candidates enter¬ 
ing these courses were from the 
Southern states and nearly 35 per 
cent from Tamil Nadu. 

While studenU a» traiised 
from all oyer tlm country, spma 


TilR- 

iKtaharashtrii Contfibute sig< 
^.iiicantly larger number of caiadJ-' 
^tes .and ma^onity of isfiule^ 
|re plap^ in industitial lErjiMs in 
^mbay, Delhi and Madtaa.: 

The report points- out tliat 
^jth the growth in 
lion of Tamfl Nadu 
Southern states it is lilcCiy lo : 

greater demand for prpfimtipil- 
^lly trained graduates in the' 
Region. There is a 
Mai for managemeid graduatei 
“or employment. 

A recent study has indicated 
^hat there is fm* Jieariy 

^iOOO new entrants into ipuiutge-. 
htent Cimh year, a fr^ion of 
|s being met by the existif^ jinstitii:^ 
lions, offering the badP 
Iramme in management. 

TOURISM D«5imJTB 
FOR B.4NGALORE 

^R. AZEEZ SAir, Mysore 
Minister for Transport and 
Tourism recently disclo^ 

^ided to locate the prepoh^ . 
International Institute oTTo^nri^ 
In Bangalore. The Rs. Srcrorp 
brojcct is being undeital^' by 
^.he Government of India in oiffr 
^a^ration with sods Asian 
tiovernments. The project.isjbie 
^rst of tU kind in Asia. 

The United Nations, expert 
Vho was asked to select a place 
has already submitted its report 
\o the GovenuQeDt of lodigacctpi? 
mending Kashmir and Bang^pfC!.’, 
Tho Union Tourism 
Mr. Karan Singh, had pcefSB^ 
Bangalore in view of its linffpitiii 
Climate round the year,: 

State Government has offcjbpd ^ 
hectares of land free of cost ftw 
location of the Insiitute~^-Clt^ 
tear Mysore Palace or peim ^ 
laogalore Uaiyersity*s new ce^i^ 
ex. It would 
hoanaged by a U. Ni 
^he centre has already ^v^|t 
Rs. 5 croires'for this ptirpose, . \ 

The Mioisier fuetber pohr^^ 
twit that the Goyei:iiineht '.4^ 
pft^Kseals to put. up 
kc»i$ tim help of 
npirs* labour 
spmelocid bodjea at: 
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BORLAUO. 
fc i#i^ tad WOTld re- 
^'ftiiiitf ttwcaiiMv ivbo 

* '& Nadtt 
dttbra tAuiiai^ Gdonbitoie. 
;iin4,; Ait }m wn iupre^ 

of rcfoarcli 
M^CilinWoA OfTH 

rovlittCilVBMBtiitt 10 paddy and 
:«oigMiCiow tie was cood^ 
cMi llMt iita f^^ yaan, India 
^m^iflldevotlweaw leeuluia 
/pddS^.Wdielijt had achfetodia 
wtat>} the me of high yielding 
warMict. He wat atio confident 
IhK .is •mfanm also a fimilar 
bceilcdifOiighwaa in offing though 
aibt OB the same scafe ai ia pa^y. 
Hemied Uiey should not miiii' 
aaiie tile ui^ortaoce of sorghum, 
liDCB it would always sta^ by 
than asa-GUshioii in periods of 
had w asihieR He edvised 
the ihdiihn sckatiits ieep 
e^hriadhg in their pursuit, bo-* 
cause natuic ts always up against 
as. They should evolve newer 
andtiewer varieties;replacing tbe 
older varieties*'. 

Ariced to give his views on the 
.OseofD.D.T. and other pesticides, 
be said that whtrew there was 
scope for tbeai, they should not 
hesitate to use theia. The people 
who cry hoane • against use of 
einh pesticides are those who had 
never Jenown what hunger is aud 
who had never been to toy forms. 
Dr Boriaug remulEed. 

faier, addressing the sludeots 
and the reseaifth stair of tbe 
D^yanlty, Dr. Boriaug called for 
dnetiiMioraB iffitemaiu^ orga- 
pMion to build i» grain feservts 
Aitttitfmdfobal eak to meet 
Been of the wswld. 

wtohed^ t^ oiganisatioss 
dtould have as one 

rjii tbe buUd- 

' bf 1^^ in 

pogratiteoal r^oos to 

B dtofotor. The worid 

.. 

’ Shttgj . 



p-irttiif. tfdiynrinir .f 





Hb potni^ ^ithe per 

.ca|^ production tn develop 
nations was rising by two per cent 
wbtle in deve^^kg countries it 
wss acoaad 0,5 per cent to. one 
perdent irdid not mean that 
the agriouUural prodii^ioD dkl 
not go up but the population was 
growhm m fester. The drought 
in the US^ and bad monsoon in 
South Asia, coastal distnrbances 
in Peru and Latin American 
countries had alt contributed to 
the iMt year's crisis in food 
supply and the laigeccale pur¬ 
chases the USSR. 

GOMMUNIcmON 
COUS^ 

A TWO-YEAR full time degree 
course and a two-year part-tme 
diploma course in communication 
for graduates will be introdoced 
in Andhra University from the 
nest academic year. The cooises, 
first of tfarir kind in India, are job- 
or/eated end wiffettet ihe ever 
increasing requirements of radio 
and other means of oommunica- 
tion. A special committee with Mr. 
S,N. Muithy, Deputy Director 
AIR as CharricaR has been ap> 
pointed. 

The proposed courses will 
cover the subjects of Radio Voice 
—Voice productioo. Radio Writing 
(language for conmunicacioti, 
spoken word, writing for radio) 
and radio production techniques 
etc. 

CKBHNAHUKlHr 
BLCCrZD rgSSIDSST 
OP LAJU. 

DR. NADIQ KRISHNA- 
MURTHY, Professor and Head 
of the D.:p3rtinmt of Post¬ 
graduate Studies and Research 
in /oMiaa/osi, has bc^a elected 
Preridsut of the Indian Asso¬ 
ciation for Education in Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Mesws M.V. D«ai, Director, 
Indian Institute of Mass Commu- 
nnea^on, ttow DHhi and Cbanchal 
Sarkar, CNf^or, Press Institute of 
Indift, wereeMed yic»>^sid0its. 

A.X BtoerjL Head of tlie 
XyjMiiarUiieal of JdatnalUm, BadU‘ 
raamidu Univwty*— 




t. .i'-'v 




SaRimATi 

WAGKEBSET WOftOCpitii :! 

xRttvimarryr bomray toiuap 

AmiC4T^ COpis) 

on pmcEibed Ibraii aystobto fiiooi w 
l/nivcirsHy office, op pt^iiist arlto- % 
pur Money Ordec in or cadi) ibe ittaw: 
lowittg posts to be filled in at ' 

oient Of Continuing ^ 

Vohwnity so as to readi -ffie wniiirr 
aSgasd not later than XuaiE^ 

1. Head of fbe DqttrtnieBt' 

«. Asabtant 

.3. DucnmnWUifc' . . 

aUAfJFICAnaNS: ' 

(0 'Head of ito Pe gta ^ 

fi) A first oi seebnd daia Maitiifi 
Itopct nf sa ladiaa VatfetwHjr dt au' ^ 
eqinvaknt qoallfication of a fioiaan 
scfiity n Social Scieiioearaonbi tibiW ' 
AduU Edneation. 

(H) AReswfdiPegmeof tbedOci^ 
rate standanl in any ot tfie above jmb. 
jests. 

(fiO Abom tm yea^ cipeidieiHe in 

propnninie pboinuigi ' 

ttadnoB. 

(t>) A person wim etperjenoe igt: 
foseaich Sad work cspecieiice fai -cei». 
muni^ development pnpeBis wniifUi; 
pbasfs on jufiijt eilocatoB wffi 
■fcrredL 

ConaitiQa may be fiemd .ilg:. 
cxcemional casei- ''.'V'- 

D)Airinaat 

(0 A postgraduate depifP’ai’iM:'"' 
ID ffie Seci^ Clear 01 -ooe of ibo Snoliil - 
Scmcs/SfKud Work/AMt Edoto- 
(ion. 

(a) EKpennoe ofRqieareh andrtaadft: 
ingof 5 years. 

(5) OoeaiaentaBn 

(0 A post^cadimte d^ree at tost n ' 
ih: Ss^ooi under Arts, SdtoeA 
ot ComtQstce and a Badiekw^a depto: 
or DtooniB course of bus ytor in .£to^ 
twy Shtoce, ai tost m (ha 


OR 

A Bariidor's degree at Into' to ffil. 
Sceond C3ias in Sntoipe 
nsease and a Pojt-gradueta xdejpee. at 
knit in the Second Ciaw to 
Sekooe. -V'. 

(tf>- JVp&suoori esfkiiieiiea'af 
SALAKY SCAIfiS: 

j. Head ef toe •Detoitointi•.••ito--- 
ll0a-S0-130;VEB4D-ltoD ptoa ndtoto 
Mfie aUowuKes.: 0miii ictoto toto# 
-nsins -III. 1312)- ' '•• 

2. Awtout to Bemenmalto: to^ 

L pto dd- ; 

mbnibla allowatoto) ITcto lBhial:Wn»i*.:t 
tonats 

'to) Work sps^itotiona'd^'fito'/i^lhtoto^'- 
'^caHiedfor •'.• 







THE^ OF THE MIMTH 


•rUvAsr 

J. IfeiH MiMbiff SMAac Dotscnir ^tUA\ioi» o* 
UQUM AT Mkmwavi VkBQUBieY RuiOM. Unbeolty 
«l tOODA. 

2» OiteA^i iMr. Study w D4Ucmoh or tut 
JourMimi KMM auaivipKs Am duumd Soua 
m Uaftiivniiy of ItelfcA 

3. MAnw Ite Mokai. M4oMni>Mir«owAYi vmcfS m 
Pnnfft uBtiMMun and K-Yvn oomiim anihionsc, 
UtKantO'Df P(iH 

4 SwMfeS* u. MQft iHVCSTloATICINk IN COTAIM BAO. 

mMK CbtOODtaai. AiiAn L/oivtfV^. 

GoH> 

foimtorOoniicIUin. Gqmt UnnoMliy. 

8jC. StBcnoiCMK' Sivimb or aout Dt^ 
uatewniP BenZAuscfiyMA BrnAnt HMu UaivarAy. 


^ Bairif C t\«oiKP« iNHonoaB fot 

IT CuiarAI UoRcrvitj. 


L SniATiuu»HY and PauiOON. 

tOLOQV OF Ttt Aua AA9VND WADHWaN. SAWmtfllA. 
UBNantlyorpDQsa. 

X S. B. OeociMrntv or Moioix Tmff akouno 

ItAira, Dmr. 1ND0V> PLP> Basun HtaBi 


Mb Bbfw T. a. Matwmatical MooeL m BtamRuNorr. 
MMiriip of MudiM. 

BIGiLOGlC4L SCIENCES 


Mdk TM tksnmifiBH IIrmoi. 
or IJHW AND JLbofboiM m Nobhal 
noK. UwMiftty «f Mad^ __ 
B» MCTAIQtAI or boMBMop Oon. 
a. lABJUlMi. 

CtaWBcB, Of Op bp— wiw ir dcafp 
ai Wbai. J.A4U.. Orfti. 



1, toMpAHON op Smibc IKcvbi 

abotvBabtbMhtbuqil Uiih«i^ of DAi. 

X ftvsHBUB Ru* Q)fin|B. CoHtuautism io Con»> 

TSUCQSH and A'llAUrvi OT NMOtTBOODNAI, OtBON*. 

POBjab Arlailtanl i/oWeniily. 

XF.^ltaa. Soiia AsrBcr or tfYDftOMAO^<E7l^ Fbom. 
BwrFrt Wtada Uatirnt^. 


nbmib. 


I. SaaniateiEaBBViML Isoution and Chabactcbaa* 
iMPAMarMfeTioabRirtaif aENkio RMtAirrSnMiN 
Of Stntig* Suonuk Uimmitf of INioBa. 

3 . Cli*aAoHl»SpBinl. Stumo on Hvoumrcmvi StAacsi. 

Gioofot UuMcait/- 

3 . IlloiMinnr« N'friyitiHf Nopo*. Tax CamAL amo 
H**"^** SmucnjBES or CMhmwvl Ammo Bv^aoic 
MB «w» anAno OatfouMnt tf Xouit DDiitAenc»(. 


GofbX Srubm ts Mttal CoMPtanx. 


5. MAa, SiMSBi nrnmfe, some Phtbodobocac 

AmacmoMs of Om CKKJVATOoaACirr. Unhonlv of 




fBiMBIRA 

XlMbbSdpa 


MhB, Aim 


Btt OB htrOBZwrr aib> tAwBBBir 

orMoiBnnB. UajjaM ^P*^ 

MM SsVDBB ON fWWBClV Bp 

IMM'BM StfeM RMpHRlB 

SriSkMMUMM. 


5. enact of CiiiMumDi.MBfNMH«i 

Ifcivaciitf Of DoAL 

MagP 

I. AM^MiraKM. BnMoNTVCMoaMBU- 
^ OF VfcLinw Bbvu Mopune, AM AbotpQ (M vp 
PH'> in«»ioiN Am^K V Oism Uff of DattL 

X D4V,XC. iNVBsniuTM on IMF JboiamfMt CwDrv 

OF R .inBAtoftY Obbame of cditaih raam'BATiB 
nAs Foml Buafxa Hlpdu 

SraoiaoHittPMylMiaMittTM 
(TaeMAiODA). luvMBUr UnWonity. 

AMitairmX °-— "t nrnntrnrlonrMlSfiiTn 

UfiNtnliy of Madna. 

S. SaMpiBMM. 0* StoptfaoNScinrTOBMoFMAWua 
SrAA. UMchn of MadfiE. 

R VmkaMwaixB, r. Snn>ief on Mooltino in iMmoa 
«m» MprarNCL ro Amibm Qcmfowmx. iMBBlQf ot 
MaM. 

M Ma f ScOfNc; 

1. AlMk J>V. SOBe PHAAUAOOUGfCAL Sruptia ON TMi 
iN^MAu'trfKJFiNljiprAOeiiiAiUaicDUTA. Cparac 
AlrinilltBat Uomenuy. 

Z. fiM^Sa»H> Oa«a.vATwsEOH Fujica and CucnoLYtcs 
i’^SutoicALPATicNT»Dtnisot>invMMTBaa9om. Baram 
H«idu Unncnity 

X lUOk |>JX NwnunoN m nu Aobo. Aodbm Usiwfity, 

^fnoirutiY 

f. Ateya* ttaM BBaraap* Infact or TBcnmxooical 

OuNUX ON PaAN fiNPIlMMr AND iNC&Mt ttfOtUUnCH 
V* AsMCUttm. IXR.I., MO. 

X bViSiiib* SruouaoMTiitBaABiSQBauvtouAOF Mamoo 
<MANG rrtfU IsoiTA L.K Puntab AsrluitKitai UnncnAy. 
t Baptt. Dittatrcfi iU|ja«M> t'oNPlNOA. AMUrv m 
S aUTlDN ID LDkU AmPrADOv IN MMF SCBONUMp 
(SoBmivN jBKjDLoa (L.> Mockb) hi Decten. ]*A.XK» 
Ddhi. 

A. BMm Mb’ PHOBFBMUS EVALCAtlON IK SoDft 5DIU. 

AMvttttnl (Johof^y. 

X Sbi&. Smt ttavrtoruevr or Buiufi o* Sbnvp 
AND StfDUst CMn. ta>ah Apricultunl U«MniQ<, 

^ BWpM. ItHiaifcir FAnaaa ErFCrnNo CownMOH or 
Muoa FOOAjaADtf by CULDVATOB HxMBIOiDS IN PUnmi 
(I 95l-70t. Mil 

? OMBNaMr Pr OBoarnf SuiarA'^ and FcMOtv 

* Wilt or Cimw. Aananatal UMctHy. 

X riRiitr BMH* YbRobbr. UUA AND ABMONniM 

PUrtAi^Aa ftaTitican roa Lowiand Rici stcdrb W|fK 
I5N Tapobo Maimdiu on NrtBooeN tMBXBMAixaNi, 
hotm AND VtiuMiidn. I.A,Ri^ DdbL 

9 CNRmM* PnRaRi PaadalBu BmcT or lt 00 fnoi«E 
' AND DtfrPillWML NuiBttNTUVIiU ON YNB GBDNTB AND 

CimacAt CoMpocmoN or Swor OMm. IAR.U 

Ml. 

10 DtaMf DoMaaCarWi' Boot StuMIHGHAT mijiT 

(CmtM Babadin MjmT > Bifn wasO or IUdM»oNx 

lA.il.UOM ^ ^ ^ ._ 

II. M IbM BM An Anuvme 9 hr IIb biml 
Baib Qbiin Cbowth xn Aanvwi WiayiT> 1-AJIX 
OelU. 

V HmI BM SM* BYOLViNa Amd TmiM] Tb bh nW M 
MNBMAiMOQYWinipAimciAAaiisnBmcB 

BiiiuccnDN. SioaAoa or sAtfruf. Wmm 
PwcnM>»t AMD NaiAncluAL S cbMwb / IAU, 
PM ^ 

IX HnM tMOMeMRAL RriM Im Oorr. 

MOAB TMi:t QdYiBn .lAUi^ DM 

M, EiiliBB BM* PuBvOMnr, 


m 




2f¥S5a,5r8«iir5 •««« e«»iinp«. 


ijrtMiw. 9njaaM m VaaotHOM 

f« SLS^KwES?* IAlLt,DAt 

.XLB^QMMh, BntOB^rrprnniumtbnocBM 
^VIUIfestfMAtvimmpniioi^^ SrAOBorOaowTH 
' 93t B^ lAlU^ IHU. 

•*> BjPtvMHriHwa Mk A SiVDY Of KBjnvB 

flMBBPVVtol 4r IBB Moon Of htBRNTADON : Aum- 

jWCB. UMWBMJ iWD FOiMJRBraNO AniAmA Of faui 

SMcABlnvAi. lAA.L.l>elhl. 

^ Mm 1b. Fmmatb Tmampomiaiion amd m avail* 
Mirr io Rici PIant undb watokoooco cottoroM. 
Mil. 

n. AMkSt MMi AmA Study in OaorcKAiive FtNAva 
iHAaUClUUtBIHSAIMftBlJOaOFDiniJCT PtATAKUMi, 
y^n Ami^ fftadii Ua^BMiy. 

^ H^ fc LhSb. Bmcr or Sou. Mosruu SnsM 

AT DIMM AIVBMLOOICAL OftOWTH STAOn ON Yslo 
AMD WaHu ifQUQBMNn OF min*<»i« Dwaaf Wheat 
^• r ^ Hbm), I.A.IL1.. Ddhi. 

21. NMlik feMari CUb. Snima oh tub Inheutancs of 
Rmtamci to Mauthan in TnkMJUM Castaimum 
lJ^.iLI.. Ddhi. 

2A PmiI| BafesM SruDtEiOM'nttDevBiOFMeNT 

OP AoMonoBocB m iatv mm Wioat. iAAI.. 
Ddhl 

21 Baaaif, SMb Chano. Natubi of Girc AmoN and 
MSI at numoN foa devilombntal traiti on no* 

DUCnVTlY IN BHAMCA CAMmiRlS (Vv. firOWD AATiOn) 

lABJ^ DeOiL 

26. Bib Btewf 1 *b 1 EmmoN Diffnofr Ctom wo 
tNlBRIEB AMD lUICATION MnDClM ON IMP EOMCMCl 
np Obf PKooumijN. Dcttu. 

27> BiiH, Lbhm KbIh. Stvdbb doo aliomaMa Buokt or 
WbAJ AIB PaTATO AMD BOMB PHYTOFATMOOCNtC FUNCd 
•UM MAiiAiuuutTmA. MAhatfiiA Huile KmU VidyapeedL 
21 BtI, MatBlA. iNDiimoN or Muiationi and Dialul 
AMALVsit fM Limum. fiMBrat HimIii Uohcnhy. 

29. Rbu Sabt, Okm ViBfcUB Snioies on the Suoaky 
DB4« of Sodoiiuu caumd bv Sphaceua Sodchi McRac. 
I.A.R.U DdhL 

30. ftalflri. Coflii BillBbfe. iNvnnoATioMi on tib causes 
OP SlASONAL VACATION IN ZiMC AND OTHB MlCBONUIBEKn 
ABNCMATODa IN QnUl AND TMim COKIIUL MBABUEB. 

1ARX, DelM. 

31. SbIhdm, Kprar CbI. iNVBsnOATiaNA MiA-nNa to 
TUB OtvELOniieMr or NmiincATiQN dwwtods tbom 
iNDMXNous RsNNBfts. IA.R 1.. Dettd. 

32. SM. SflM SiBfe. Notoitional Stum on Gbapb 
(V na ViWfBBA L.) cv. Buvrv Sodlss in nt Pboeabinq 
Phabb. 1.A.A I.. DdbL 

33. SaBD* JM Sb^ Stuoieb on Soil Physical Para* 

IBIBB ON bflBUBATO) SOIL IBST CDOP HBSPUB COUaA* 

tbBl lA.R.t, Ddbi. 

34. Bbb* JMMr Sbgfc. Aoronouic Stum on Mintma 


HjiMny 


SCOALSCBNCES 


I* 43BpH* A Studt OP Ra MTnvAixms op a bampie op 
Indian EascimvEs. Baums Hindu Univcnity. 


SoeMogy 


1. Mml Rm SIbR* An Analvacal Studv op Sooal 
S micruB AND SooAL Chanob in a Deun vuab. 
Uirivenity of DdU. 

2. SbIUbi nkan Chnin. SocioRitval Structure of 
A DnoNOYA VOXAOE. UoiveTsity of Gfluhati. 

3. 9bIbiM» AAd SiMhBBl. Rabaries op Gir. Bmda and 
AucHA. A STUDY OP KiNSHfP. Gujaret UniverBl^. 

folitiaai Se^Mee 

KbMI, MnaraBH. India and Bhutan ; A study in Intr- 
RfLAtiONf 1772*1910. PunjaM University. 

fiMk Admlnlitralioit 

Dbib Rrt. BbmBD. Assam Secretariat : 1S74-I947. Uni* 

veni^ of Osuhati. 

£Aimrlm 


1. DBifevaadBi Ytml Ssbirirb. Teaching Reaunq to 
BTOMCR sr A MEiaoDOLOoiCAL Study. UiumsKy of 
Poona. 

2. SkanBM, CaflRd NmbIr. Am Isveshcation into Sum* 
visoRV Techniques IN SciDKS CPhyucs) itAOUNO IN mauR 
Secondary Scnoou in the Uajon Territory of TWm 
UniversiQf of Ddhi. 

3. pRiel, LBfBii KoABtial. Construction and Stamdar- 

DIZATIOM OP PERPORMANCE TESTS OP INTELUCMM^ FOR 

Studemtiop St. n 10 XI in Guiarat. CiUbiri Uhiva^. 
HUMANinES 

PkihKfphy ^ 

PMB Haai Sfaifc. iNfimiTTONKM m Recent Eitocal 

Thought. Boiiaras Hmdu UniverMty. 

Liiwuiftki 

1. IMb» Jasd Mahabnarat ca Arto-Vautamik 
Adhyayan. Ravahankar Universitv. 

2. ShsinRR, P.P. OoumsaARH ve KRRfur jeevah Keb 
Shardavali. RaviihBoIcBr Unhreisity. 

3. Vena, N.D. QuumsOARHi Svanon avb Rupon ra 
Udvikas. Ravidiankar UiriveaRhy. 

4. YbSR, MX. CHHATniOARHI LOROKTIyAOM KA ftlAlRA* 
VAJOYANiB Adhyayan. RavidiBDkar Uaiversiiy. 


_ L. Piumb Africidtural Ufuantay. 

I R4. <QsWTir Analysb or'AiMPTAncw and 
TO BIUCnON IN ffeAM. MlURT (ftNMBTUM 
Staff and Hubs). LA.R.I.. Ddb. 

Rao, Abb CMMm. Soo. FeanuTY apo Prvsico. 
It SivDia OP Soiu plants uwer CNiouafiT 
cOMimoBN. tAJLU DelhL _ 

37. AMlTt S.V, ItiH—Bb. Invebiioaiiam on Chemical 

WHD COIttBOL IN l^ANSFLlMIltD AND DWCT SqIWN RicS 
fOkvXA 8«nvA Xl Puilab AiHkalnMl Uotverdiy. 

31^ 0MM|I flibfu CiTOEOOY or pm Marinb SnaiHSACiouj 
Omw AIjiiab, « Hhidu Uulvenity. 

39« SlirfwiBff Imr Aata* Sitaas oh thb ’nuMPORMaioN 
UFTMUBD ymPHOHOB in Sotu AND ITS UnUZAISON BY 
RKE AND WhBAf OaiMPM IN SaVIBNCV. I.AJI.I., Ddhi. 

ItataMh. Optional vssia 
MM vrr Inhovahoh nniaNi in Sbatem for 
^ ihmjoiiON on maii. bobdinqs; Impucatkins 

Mb MtoauFMOfr. lAJX* DAL 
•0,g>MLjjjHil tlMiiij 0»bnc Ammm •.VtaRD IN 
liisimMkibiumR mM). tAAX.MiL 


D^tub 
1. lU 


1 . HbMv, Aibu T.S. Euot and Modern OonniM. Bnaa* 

IRS Uoiveisity. 

2. Saym EN* Raa. KbatsN Concept and TREaxmbnt of 
Beauty. BAfadh Univmity. 

Sanakrft 

1. RBURaaSiBiA* Miunda Rushna : Ex VuNusHNAniAX 

ADBYAVAN. Mnadh UniversUy. 

2. ShaoBB, L X Indra-Vedic Tatha Vudkottar Sahrva 
KE Pabiprekshva Mein. RavahAaktr Univcnity. 

HauU 

1. BRUdd YomMs. A GoasnuiAicva Sruov or Rbhu 
AND PUNJAU NOVBU (I92M0) WTIH SPBOAL RBPBlENCS TO 
HBIORKAL DEVRUOFMENT, CONIENT and ThCMQUB. 
PuRjRbi Univeraily. 

2. nHibR. fiMw a d . ^ai BflBK RXEHA CUIRA aur 
SBP atB BBW 1 960 TAK. Onnmdty of DMii. 

tOMOjMDha. Kaak kb Baucn^siAVAKA. IWaiw 


(CBRdiBfOil pME 27) 
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iMM&UMVaWTT 
AVPUCAtlOMS in the pMcrffacd 
tarn af taM fat tbe folkii^i ^otHt 
■»M<gw«fctii»1lmhrtrn on or before 
Gnell AppSleftUon ahtB be 
MPMpnaM broomed Indiftfl Mel 
Orotf for Re. lOf* or « Benk receipt 
omMM foe ttBOunt In foe Sttte Book 


(n>n4CHINO POSTS 



_ef pcea 

Pti^ Ren- Lccnmr 


1. OBfowerc e t 

ZHAmoflta . 

I, E^Wk I 

4. ^n^Ttatm 
Art* 


^ ^ J {Sceak 


(b) Tlttetve 
AruStife 
IMreeior 
5. PoHtici 
Pnblfee 


^ \ 


RLecttir- 
«rm 
Stane 
Cfoft) 


don 


2 

2 

7. KimU 



3 

RLiw 


1 

«.« 

9. Physics 



2-1* 

10. OienMstry 


res 


11. Geophyrecs 


— 

!• 

12. CbenMcal 

Enyoeeriog 

— 

— 

3+3* 

1 

13. Education 


— 

14. hfoieorology 
and Oceano 

pnphy 

— 

— 

1 

*Tcffipority 


StHUtr JtlHW 


1 . Boieny 

2. Geology 

W 


eftepeit Pfo.ar SeeleoTper 


Klualor Library 
AsWbiMb. 

2. rfoatBnediiig 
AMWlllll 

ZDepl. ar&Ktay). 
l.uibeniorv 


ofAekaoy) 


3 Rs. 20(L10- 

3oa. 

1 Rs. 25IL15- 

doo-so-Mo 

1 Rs. 160-LO- 

Zfi0-I2-S29 


4. SS^JfoeMUUi '2 Rs. 70-3-100 

Rrataor: lU. MOO-90-140040.1.0QO 
700-30-1090 ^ 

LMnr: Rs. 400 - 40 - 800 - 90 ^ 

500/ tod 

foeiR Blta^ fa nne 
ofSTSS* Of o5BSi« MS-. 


P Hwrfb^ for foe nm mv be made 
fo Sri P. tfanomepthn Rne, Depniy 
RnOMnr* AnAa Vnfo ifi fe C 
tee mmM by n idf-iddwid and 
aiiaiUMd env^ope end n Stela 
Oianenoraaoned Infoaa PoOnlOnkt 
for one Ropes. Tbe UoivcBity fcsenwa 
foe to fit] or net to fill foe posa. 
Hm cover cooUniing the raplictfOAs 
ihooU be aopencribed as "'AppHcaSon 
for appofotmeot to foe poat of.... .* 

CM. GopelalcrWiiu Reddjr) 
REGISTRAR 


INDIAN INSTmjIE OF 
technology, BOMBAY 
JJ.Tm POWAI. BOMBAY-TS 

ADVEBnSEMENT NO. 7iS 

APPLICATIONS era invited in tbe ins¬ 
cribed form obfoioabk from foe Regb- 
irar, P.O.. U.T.. BoiBbny-400076 
oa faqiM**! arr/mifMftiwt Vy « 
ed envelope cm. % 10 cm.) for the 
fotlowmg post in the Rmian Trantl*. 
(ton Unit of the Institute. 
fiom abroad m&y apply on plara peper. 
Candidalei emidojfod o Oavermneat or 
Sctiri-G o vem m e o t Orgaiiiatk}ii or Edu- 
catkMttl fostibitiM imot anrfy throi^ 
t^foper channel. Lasr dale for foe reem^ 
of applicalioDS is 2Sfo Decanber 191^ 

Post: TRANSLATION OFFICER. 

Scale of Pdy : Rs. 40(MO«)O-90-9SO. 

AllopeMB U : D.A,, H.RA., CA. etc. 
adouMibic as per rulis of foe faistJtute. 

OBoUfkatiaM : Bacbidor*s degree in 
CnguMwing or Master’s Degree in 
SoBooe foHowed by a ftistgradusle Dip¬ 
loma in Russian Language of a lec o g- 
nmed Gntverehy with at least 5 years 
cjipei imo e in Raakn Tnariat/oa. 

Qualiflcafoais relajubte hi foe ose of 
very oompetoit person with consider- 
sbleeipenBiioeutthe traoslstion of teeb- 
nlcal Rumian works into English with 
eapenence in organising eudi a Tnnsla’ 
(ton Ihilt. 


camiiAL iNsmufE of bnclish 

fo FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
HYDBRABAO •900007 

ADVERTISEMENT NO. Vl/TS 

AFPUCATlONi on the prescribed 
forms togrther wtth necessary AspBca- 
tton foe, are lovited lot tbe fojtoaang 
poels, in foe In^nutc Service, so as to 
reach tike luwfonigDed on or before 
24-12-1973. 

risfiUTi : Rs. U03’50-l300-«0-lfi00 

(1) Professor In the Cone^) cn denco 
Conw Onh 

(2) ftofoaor at the Regfooel Centre, 
SfoUtoeg 

Q m ini rirtaa a - Fwnar ii l : _ 

<f>Ath8St a Second Clare Maater^ 
nrgrrr in Englisb. 

(|f)R ramaMR degree of doetmato 
afondred cr poHhhed woik ^ 
afoiMBi itaadawL^ 


US) At trait Bea yoara* rgreimaa oT 
Poet-OradBare tru h iBg/pHidta big 
ma la rfili m a rec^Sad iireite- 
don. 


PerpaatPfo.i : ^pnna1iiw:i<l tratnh^ 
foe teaching of EogUeb and 
of teaduM forou^ Mare liMto or 
CorreipiindeiicB ODonre. 

FarpoetNo.l: foiecialired training in 
tbe teaching of ^higBah and eequriaea 
of oiimnhiiig Engikh i-Mij Migpi Teaeh- 
mgprogramoies. 

Saadere : Rs. 700-90-1290 


(I) Reada* in foe Dnaitmant of 
Eagiah LItentuie. 

Ct) Rader in the ConeapODdence 
CcMHie Unit. 

l^ der at the Begirmal Cestoe, 

(4) Reader in the Department of 
Eateminn Servkea (UQC Cdl). 

(5) Rader in Cacricuhun Gonstrap. 
don. 

^ Rader in Melbods. 

Xr) fterekr in Gennan. 

Euattol: 


Far poat No. 1,2,3 and 4 : 

(OAt least a Second Clare Master^ 
Payee m fiigHfo. 

(d) Raeaicb deya or evidence of 
laeatch. 

(jd) Specialhed training in the teadn 
i^ofEnglnb. 

(fr)Five yeen cnierienoe ofteaefa- 
mg at foe coBege level or in a 
tacber tnuing nslitutioD. 


Far peat Noa. 9 and 4 : 

(0 At least a Second Clare Master'^ 
degree in English; Education or 
Pedology with high level com- 
peleooe m EngUfo. 

UOrtosarch degree or evideoa of 
research in one of foe above 
fields. 

(r/i)Specal mterast in pQcboUngBl^ 
iioor SociolinyustiGs/Ciirnadum 
Coostructian/Education^ TeAno- 
togy/Progcamnied ustiucdon/ 
Computer progamming. 

(hr) At least fiW years* e x perience of 
teaebrng at lit coll^ level or a 
toadlier training instihidoB. 


For poet No.7: 

(/) At hast 11 class Master’s degree in 
German or an equivdeBt qualL 
firatioa. 

(ii) Research deyee or evidenoe el 
reseaicta. 

(iu) At least five yean experince of 
fo ^efiin g Oeeman in a ncoyiired 
inatitutkm. 


For paat Ne. 1 : SpecU inteieet in 
Modem EadiBh LBa raiura aediKBiig 
Indian Enysh Wridng/Stylhtics nod 
Liteaiy inteipietation. 

For goat No.2 : Ejqrerieoce of teacb- 
fog En^hb forou^ Mast Media or 
CanarerooikDoe Ctxine. 


RirpostNa.3 

jng T fcwfwffw iPtop^ing progmm- 

tncanadpiodpctegniirtfiriah. 

FlrepaatNe«4 zEaperieBoaor orBUih- 
fog entea d DD progmwura and foam* 
fo Ore fofid of 
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4. SliMiii IL Shu Papuuial Pumnala Baxi ka 
V^Knrv AUJi Kwirrv. Ravshankv lAitwnity. 

5. KUre, Shrtedevl. Prasad, Nirala, Pakt aur Mahadbvi 
RE Kavvos ra Tulnatmak Anusheelan. Ravishankar 
mvmiiy. 

6. Sfeuls, ICMter. HfNoi Sahitva meik Maixqal Kavva. 
University of I>ellii. 

7. PriyMSfRdR Staih. PusHn-MARcrvA Pahawpara ai;r 


Kavivar Namd Das. Hindu University 

8. SteidR, flhalntRlR. Noula kee Kavya Bbasha. BRnaras 
Hindu Univeraity. 

Gujarati 

Vyii» HnriiMrRyBii Ambalal. Mahatma Gandhi’s influence 
ON Gujarati Ltterature. Oiyarat UniverBity. 

History 

VadavR, Jhinkoo. A Cultural Study of the Samaraichcha- 
RAHA. Banaras Hindu University. 
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A ;i»t of select articles culled from periodicals received in the lUB Library 
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educational PLANISHING & ADMINISTRATION 


AmriR Stsciii. "Wroes rts^amt". Vaiversity Kews ilD|; 
Keb. 7,1 1 I. 

ANiNirsv. LoYO D. am> RoafcaTtfiS Lkin. “PPBS in Uglier 
idTalina: A caaa aMd)**. Educationai Record 54 (1); 
Winter 73 : NK?. 

Bl^r(<eu, Tvrf.i.l, T«chak|uc no odMiniic for plamias". 

Times Higher Education Suppleinent (,92); 20 July 73 ; 7. 
Coaaos, ions J. 'incHnitkmal governance iritUa a aystetR" 
Educational Recurd 54(2); Spring 73 : 1Q7«14. 

Di.l.cos, Asiua. "InionnBl cdHCBCMo**. Indian Journal of 
A^U EkiaettUon 34(9): Sept. 73 : (0-15. 

Esarson, Haroui L. "Tinkcrtag wlffa laiveraity gevemneat'*. 

Educalionol Record 54(1); Winter 73 : 47-50. 

''Fourteen Mircnilfos oin lo coordhuite gradate studies'’. 
AX.'.i\ RuUctin of Current Doeutnenfathn (9) ; June 73: 
18-19. 

''FroRWwork cxpwislin". L’nhersitiet Quarterly 27(2); 
Spring 73 ; I31..S5. 

CiausA'ci iif. Sou. "CarRegie co uu u usiw i : Eduradoa burners 
sROiild be breached'’. Times Higher Education Suppfemem 
(10(1); 14 Sept 73 ; lO. 

Ha/arav, M.R. ‘Toaardsnew educatioa”. Yojana 16(24-25); 

I Jan 73 ; 983. 

"Ida of ua amonoaiotts college : A dacaslon*'. AVh Frontiers 
in Education 3(1); Apr 7.3 : 3t^Sl. 

Jamal, R.S. "Job-orialcd cduattou" : Need for integrated 
plaiiabiR”. Round Tahk 2(40); 4 Nov 7.3 : 5-7. 

Kapoor. S. ‘‘.V1.S. L-niversit)' of BuradR : DcparluMiit of 
Condniibig Eduation'*. L'niversity Sews 11(11); Nov 73: 
11-15. 

KaaR, Clark. ".Admintotratkin hiRncraafchuge and conflict". 
Et^caiional Record 54(1); W'inter 73 : 38-46. 

Lakoa#'al, O.T. ANi> Panchamukhi, P.R. 'Sira*, y for edu- 
atton dotug the Fifth Plan : An evniallou’*. / me 17(14); 
15 Aug 73: 555-9. 

MaLHOTRa, P.L. "Job-oricnled cdnadoii .■ Empfoymeut ewtl- 
naia*’. Round Tahle 2(40); 4 Nov 73: ^S. 

Mann, William, R. "Is (be (emnn coalroreny a red hcrriitg"? 

Journal of Higher Education 44(2); Feb 73: 85-94. 
MoCAnRAH, Robert E. "UUTorUly ngdated”. Joumal of 
Highn EducaiUm 44(2); Feb 73: 137-47. 

Menacker, Julius. ‘'Cmmtaiprodaclivc Ugh school reigi^ 
■KBls for ccMege adMlaiinn”. Educational Record 54(1); 
Winlcr 73: 68-73. 

Mohinoer Singh. "Pancnis of coUego govemnee*'. ifniver- 
sUy Hews 11(6); June 73 : 9-10. 

Moorb, Wiluam. "CoanunMy coliRp boffd of frotoi : 


A q u eirt on of c o w g rte nce**. Journal of Higher Vacation 
44(3); Mar 73 : 171-90. 

Mlicerii, K. ‘‘OevehvnieBt ptaatag : A case s(i^ of Ndcfl 
Beo^l Unlvar^ty**. t/nii«rriTy News 11(2); Feb 73 : 12-13. 

Nadvi. Abul Hasan All ‘Stum over AUgaili : Creed, coo- 
chnee and ndacation”. Quest (82); May/June 73 : 35-7. 

PAD.MANABHAN', C.B. "PlaBiiag, proQRiiiiiibig and iwbf^ing 
■ysteni for higher eduaHon”. University News 11(9); Sept. 
73 : 4-5. 

Panoe, S.C. ''Job-oricatod ednaikm : Trainfaig aiU ncrot- 
nWlltj”. Round Table 2(40); 4 Nov 73 : 8-9. 

Pavate, D.C. "Ualvcnily mnuRgemenC”. University News 
11(10); Oct 73: 4, 9. 

i^Rsos', George A. "Con^etBa for poner In today's Matei^ 
■Ity”. Chronieie of High^ Education 7(17); 29 Jan 73: 12 

Ra'agopala Rao, N. ".Mysore uiuversRiw Mil 1973”. Um- 
versify News 11(9); Sept 73 : 9-11. 

"RecownendadciRS of (be cmanuttee of tbs CAW on Jafonnal 
cducalbm". Indian Journal of Adult Education 34(9); Sept 
73: 16-17. 

Richardson, Richard C. "Govcniiig die mnltiiRHt fty 
college systom”. Educational Record 54(2); Spring 73 : 
141-6. 

Sameekshak, Pseud. "Police and educalkmal iadtudoa*’. 
Sew Frontiers in Education 3(1); Apr 73; 97-100. 

Sayeed Basheer Ahmed. "Storm over Allgarii : A pernidous 
doctrine'’. Quest (82); May/June 73 : 37-44. 

Shah. A.B. "Allgvh Storm over a noR-isa*’. Quest (82); 
May/June 73; 45-58. 

Sheehan, B.S. '‘Instlbitiona] rwcarch 0 Rdjmict to tmivenlty 
managemcRt". University News 11(5); May 73: 5-6, 14. 

Soles, James R. "Informatkm : Mimfaig toffedl^ to o if maHy 
govcnanca’*. Educational Jteronf 54(1); Winter 73 : 51-5, 

"Sooth Afrtoa ; Vice-Chancrilnr nmimidara Reed for wmmuny'*. 
Times Higher Education Supplement (67); 26 Jan 73 : 11. 

*Ta year pimi for Brldgh eduation**. A.C.U, Bulletin of 
Current Documentation (7); Feb 73: 1-5. 

"Towards 1980 : Social jusUa and Ubmal dieam’*. Times High¬ 
er Education Supplement ^3); 18 May 73 : 12. 

"Trabitav admtolstiatois to Soolheaat Aato and Hadja”. A.C.U. 
Bulletin of Current Documentation (8); Apr 73 : 10-11. 

'TUX.) Uaiversiiy Graiitt Committte a a n omifa delalb of quin- 
qinnnial atloadoa*'. Tfinea ff^her EthtcaiioH Supplement 
(66); 19 Jaor 2-3. 

Wagoner, Ralph H. "In the ataaoKe of a posUent'*. Eduea- 
ik^ Record 54(1); Winter 73 : 56-9. 
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11ies¥rans 
ore beautiful 
biLendon 

So we fly there oh so often! 

London Town 

s capital town whoro you eon _ 

laze in the park, star gain. 

window shop. tha«nb batat airUna that offars > j much 

av^ani-garde movioR 
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